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PREFATORY NOTE 


This volume oontaius a reprint; of ( i ) “ Vaispavism, Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems ” included in the Qrundri^ der Tndo- 
arisefien FMologie and first published in 1913 ; and ( ii ) *‘ Wilson 
Fhilologioal Lectures on Sanskrit and the Derived Languages " 
delivered in 1877 and first published in a collected form in 1914. 
The first work was issued without any Preface. The Preface to 
the second work is dated, Sangam, Poona, 32nd June, ' 1914, and 
is reproduced below : 

“ I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer in 1877 and 
was thus the first lecturer under the Endowment. My 
subject was the Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages derived 
from it. I understood the Prakrit in a comprehensive 
sense, so as to include modern Vernaculars of Northern 
India also ; and thus delivered a course of seven lectures 
on Sanskrit in its several forms, the Pali and the 
Dialects of the period, the Prakrits and the Apabhraihta, 
Plionology of the Vemaoulars, Remnants of the older 
Grammatical Forms in the Vernaculars, New Gram- 
matical Formations to supply the place of the forms that 
had disappeared, and the General Questions as to the 
relation between these several languages. The method 
I followed is strictly histbiioal, tracing the modern Ver- 
naculars from the original Sanskrit through all the 
different stages of development of which we have 
evidence, and assigning the different transformations to 
: their causes, natural or physical, racial, and historical. 
These lectures, with the exception of the fifth and sixth, 
were thoroughly revised afterwards and the first two and 
the seventh were published in Vol. XVI of the Journal, 
BBRAS, between the years 1883 and 1885 ; while the third 
and the fourth were published between 1887 and 1889. 
The other two lectures remained in manuscript for a long 
time, until I finished in 1911 my book on “Vaisnavism, 
Saivism etc," which was written for the series of Ency- 



olopedia of Indo-A.ryan Resoaroh, which is being published 
at Strassburg by Karl J. Trttbner. These have now boon 
revised and I publish thorn for the first time along with a 
reprint of the five lectures in tho present volume. Tho 
delay in the publication has been d\ie to my having had 
to attend to more urgent work, snoh as the preparation 
of a translation of the Vayu Pui-ana for the “Sacred Books 
of the East, ” which had afterwards to be given up, the 
preparation of my Early History of the Deccan and the 
Search for Sanskrit Manusoripts and writing my several 
Reports on them. 

“ As, since 1908, my eye-sight has greatly impaired and I 
am unable to read matter printed in ordinary type or an 
ordinary manuscript, I have had to depend on Readers 
and Amanuenses. The work on “ Vaisnavism, S&ivism, 
etc. " was written under these conditions, but tho publica- 
tion of the present volume was undertaken by my eldest 
son, Professor Shridbar Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who has 
been aasooiated with mo in a good deal of my literary 
work. The lectures wore all carried through tho press 
by him at the sacrifice of a good deal of time and trouble. 

“ I regret to find some misprints in tho present volume, but 
one-half of them occur in the fifth and the sixth lectures, 
which had to bo set up from manuscript. There are 
comparatively few instances in the reprints of the other 
five lectures.” 

Dr. Bhanclarker’s classical work on Vaisnavism, Salvism, and 
Minor Religious Systems, being included in a costly German 
Series of publications, was not easily accessible to students in 
India, although greatly in demand. Sir Ramkrishna accordingly 
purchased from Messrs. Walter de Gruyter & Go., Berlin, assign 
of the firm Karl J. Truhner of Strassburg, the right to issue an 
IndUin Edition of the work, and this right the B. 0. R. Institute 
has purchased from him. The Indian Edition of the first book was 
issued separately in 1928. In the present volume it is incorporated 
along with the Wilson Philological Lectures, 



XV 


Iriie three Indexes to Vaisnavism, iSaivism and Minor Eeli- 
glous Systems were originally compiled by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, 
M. A., Fh. D. The same have been retained here with necessary 
changes in pagination. The Indexes to the Wilson Philological 
Lectures have been prepared by me. 

I was suddenly taken ill by paralysis on Thursday, September 
8, 1927. I was unconscious for more than a month, and I am 
not yet completely recovered, although — thank God — I am slowly 
but surely regaining strength. For more than one year, Mr. 
G. IT. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the Publication Department of the 
Bhaiidarkar Institute had to do the proof-correction and all other 
work in oonneotion with this volume. To him and to all friends 
I am very sincerely thankful for all they did. Recently, I am 
recommended for Invalid’s Pension. 

With the present volume, three Volumes of Sir B. G. Bhandar- 
kar’s works are now ready. The fourth volume, which however 
will be the first in order, will be ready next year. It may then 
be considered whether I may be able to compile a short biography 
of Sir B. G. Bhondarkar as originally contemplated. 

The publication of the present volume in time for the annual 
literary tribute to be paid by the Bhandarkar Or. R. Institute 
would not have been feasible in my present invalid state had not 
the Press and the Publication Departments of the Institute-— and 
especially Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B., D. LlTT., the Superin- 
tendent of both,— come to my assistance. I offer him here my 
grateful thanks for the assistance, the extent of which cannot be 
adequately gauged. 

Pandharpur 
Rsi Fafioaml, Sake 1851 
( 7th September 1929 ) 
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VAISNAnSM, SAIVIHM AND 
MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

' Part t. 

VAISNAVISM. 

* « 

L Introductory. 

§ 1. The old Vedic gods became iadlssolubly involved in the 
elaborate and mechanical system of worship that had grown up. 
Speculations as regards the appropriateness of the rules and modes 
of worship, and their efficacy as regards man’s good in this world 
and the next, became prevalent. But all this did not satisfy the 
religious spirit of the people. Religious speculation of a more 
natural order came to he established about the close of the Hymn- 
period and was continued into that of the Upanisads. The various 
problems about God, man, and the world, engaged the attention of 
many thinkers, and a variety of solutions was arrived nt. It is 
generally believed that theUpaniSads teach a system of Pantheism; 
but a close examination will show that they teach not one, but 
various systems of doctrines as regards tha nature of God, man 
and the world and the relations between them. The religio-philo- 
sophio systems of modern times, which are mutually inconsistent, 
quote texts from the Upanisads as an authority for their special 
doctrines. These references to the old books are correct in the 
most prominent cases, hut when the advocates of the systems force 
into" other texts of au opposite nature a meaning consistent with 
their own speoiol doctrines, they are manifestly wrong. 'That 
the Upanisads teach not one but various systems must follow 
from the fact that they are compilations just a,b the Rgveda- 
S^mhita is. The speculations of the old seers were clothed by 
them in words, ^nd thsEie wer? handed down orally and came to 
forpr n larg;e floating mass. When the idea of ooUeotifig these 
SBeoulations arose, they were incorporated into books for the use 
of individual Vedic schools. Hence it is that we find certain 
1 I R. G. Bhaudorkat's Works, Vol, IV, J 
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whole socUoiib occurring in one tipanisad 
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of the i mmaaenc e of God in the world is 
Upameadfi, Bui if that is what oonstitutes 
religious thought of the present day in 
regarded as F aniheIsL Ic With the ira- 
jociated his t ranscendenc e also, as stated in 
1. 27.“’ In addition to these two doctrines 



hat God is the protector of all beings, is the 
in the heart of man, that seeing him as he 
eternal bliss, that this is to be attained by 
e puridcation of the soul, and that in the 
) individual soul attains to a perfect similari- 
souF. They also teach the absorption of the 
the supreme as of a river iixto the ocean, and 
j of the soul when everything but himself 
is knowledge. Tn this respect tho doctrine 
s Pantheistic or as setting forth the illusory 
ienoinena. Speculation In the Upanisad times 
id it veered round even to the denial of tho soul as 


I subsequent development of religious thoufjht and wor- 


«e Upanisad doctrines played an active part. The Heno- 


e passage about the superiority of Prttna and other bodily elements 
' oooora la OhO, (V. 1. 1) and in BU. (VI. 1,1); that about the 
®^BUividyff ooflurring In tho former ( V. 4. 1 ) and the latter ( VI. 2. 9 i ; 
■ about proud BBlakI and AjSta^atru which occurs in the KBU. (IV) 

* ( II. 1 ), and others { TU. II. 8 ajid BU. IV. 3. 33 ). As to the 

of Verses se MU„ SU. and KU. 


passage quoted by ^aihkarSoSrya m his oommeutary on the Sutra. 

^^^taarti sHmyam npaitl. Sse MO. HI. 1.3. The opinion eJtpresaod by 
Eminent aoholars that the burden of the Upamsad teaching is the 
pharsotar of the world and the reality of one sonl only, is manifest* 
i^^’png, and t may rven say, is indloatWe of an unoritioal judgment. As 
in the text( the Upanleada from the very nature of the oompllations 
hut be expected to teach not one, bat many systems of doctrine. 


f . ° 'hhe passage from BU. III. 2. 13, quoted in my pa^or " A Peep into tbs 
Hlstous of India", JBBEAS, Voi. XX, p. 3«1. [ Vol. I, p, 7 «f 
^:ditigpr^,StU.l 
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thelpm, BO fully explalnod by MaxMuller, and its ultimate result, 
the identifioation of the various gods, also influenced later 
thinkers. The conception that the supreme spirit manifesls him> 
self in various forms which we flird expressed in the Upanisads is 
a development, in the opposite direction, of the idea that one God, 
for instance Agni, is the tame as Varuna, Mitra, Indra and 
Aryaman’. If these several gods are one, one god may I eoome 
several. This led to the conception of Incarnations or Avattiras, 
which plays such a prominent part in the later religious systems. 

But for ordinary people, an adorable object, with a more distinct 
personality than that which the theistio portions of the Upanisads 
attributed to God, was necessary and the philosophir speculations 
did not answer practical needs. Thus some of the old Vedio gods, 
and others, which were nevr, became the ohjeols of worship. 

n. The Rise of a Tim Theistlc System. 

§ 2. The tide of free speculations culminated in the oast into 
such systems as those of Buddhism and Jainism ; and though they 
denied the exlslenoo of God as a creator, or did not use the idea 
for the promotion oi righteousness, and the former practically 
denied the existence of the human bjuI as a substance, still, these 
systems had the needful personal element in the shape of their 
founders. In the west, however, a theistio system with a god 
who had come to dwell among men arose. Tlie various religious 
systems and Buperslilions I hat prevailed in the fourth century 
B. 0. are given in the following passage, occurring in the Niddesa, 
wh'oh though of the nature of a commentary is legarded as one 
of the books of the Pali Buddhistic Canon®: “The deity of the 
lay followers of the Ajivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the 
NigliaDthas is the Nighanthas, of thoso of the Jatilas ( ascetics 
wearing long matted hair ) is the Jai/ilas, of those of the Paribha* 
jakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the Avaruddhakas is the 
Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those who arc devoted to an 
elephant, a horse, a oow, a dog, a crow, Vasudova, Baladeva, 

Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Nagas, '■upannas, Yakkhas, 

• 

1 RV. V. 3, 1-2. 

,, 2 Thisjpasaage has been furniehed tQ nj? by Mr. Dharmanaad Kosatnb}, 
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V'di^avism, &iivism df'o. 


AsuTebB, Gandlia'bbaB, MaliSvajas, Cauda, Snriya, India, Brahma. 
Deva, Disa ip the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the 
crow, Vasiideva, Baladeva, Punnahhadda, Manihhadda, etc., 
respectively. " 

Hero a Buddhist who cannot but be expected to show scant 
courtesy to religious systems other than his own, places the 
worshippers of Vasudeva and Baladeva on the same level with 
those of fire, moon, sun and Brahma, and even elephants, crows, 
dogs, etc. But the worship of VSsudeva was destined to become 
the predominant religion of a large part of India even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon and BrahmS. and, of course, 
of the superstitious adoration of the lower animals. And it will 
be now our duty to trace its rise and progress. 

§ 3. In his comment on PSnini IV. 3 98, Patafijali dlstin'ctly 
states that the Vasudeva contained the Sutra is the name. of the 
“ worshipful i. a,, of one who is pre-eminently worshipful, i. e., 
God'. Tlie worship of Vasiideva mupt be regavdod to bo os old as 
Panini; 

In an Inscription found at Ghosundi in llajputilna’* which un- 
fortunately is in a mutilated condition, the construction of a wall 
round the hall of worship of yamkwsana and Vasudeva is men- 
tioned. Prom the form of the characters iii the Inscription it 
appears to have been engraved at least two hundred years B. O'. 

In another Inscription recently discovei-ed atBeHnugB^^ Helio- 
dora represents himself to have erected a Garudadhvaja or a column 
with the image of Garuda at the top in honour of Vasudeva, the 
god of goda. Heliodora calls himself a Bhagavata, was the son 
of Diya, was a native of Tafcsatila and is spoken of as an aipbassa- 
dox of the 'Yavana and as such came on a political mission fyom 
Aihtalikita to Bhagabhadra who must have ruled over feastern 
Maiwa. In this Inscription occurs the name Aifatalikifa which in 
all likelihood is the same as Antialkidas of the Bactro-Greet 
coins. This name as well as the form of the characters show that 
it belongs to the earlier part of the second century before the 

1 Sea JEA8, 1910, p. 168. 

2 Laders, List of BrShml Inscriptions, No, 6, 

8 Ibid. No. 669. 
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Christian era, At that time Vaandeva was worshipped a$ the god 
of gods and his worahippors wore oolled Bha"avatas 'I'he Bhaga- 
vata raligion prevailed in the northwestern part of India and was 
adopted even by tho Greeks. 

In the Inscription No 1 in tho large oave at NSnaghat’, the 
names of Saihkarsana and Vasudeva, in a Dvandva oomponnd, 
ooonr along with those of other deities in the opening invocation. 
This Inscription appears from tho form of the oharaolers to belong 
to the first century before the Christian era 

In the passase in the Mahabhasya in which Patanjali, to 
account ^or the appearance of the name Vasudeva in Panini IV. 3. 
93, says that this is not the uarhe of a Xsatriya, but that of the 
■Worshipful One, the question to be considered is whether Patafijali 
means this Vadudeva to be quite unconnected with the Vasudeva 
of the Vrsni race. From the occurrence of the names Vasudeva and 
Baladeva close to each other in the passage from the Niddesa 
referred to above, and that of Samkarsana and Vasudeva as 
worshipful or divine persons in a Dvandva compound in two of 
three above Inscriptions, it appears that the Vasudeva referred to 
by Patanjali as the Worshipful One must be the Vasudeva of the 
Vrsni race But to account for the appearance of tho name in the 
Sutra, though the required form can bo made up in aooordanoe 
with the next Sutra ( Pauini, IV. 3. 99 ), Patanjali says that 
Panini looks at Vasudeva in his capacity as a divine person and 
not as a Ksatriya. One must take it in this sense, since the 
Qhosundi Inscription noticed above, in which Saml-arsana and 
Vasudeva are associated as worshipful persons, must be older 
than Patanjali himself. Besides, Patanjali begins the discussion 
of the Sutra by first taking Vasudeva as the name of a Ksatriya 
and raisintj an objection against it. This objection is answered 
in one way, Vasudeva being still regarded as a Ksatriya, and it is 
only optionally that he gives another explanation, that that name 
is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of a divine person. This optional 
explanation given in the last resort must, therefore, be understood 
in the sense given above. And from all the accounts of the 
Bhagavata school contained in the whole literature it is clear that 
the worshipful Vasudeva belonged to the Vrsni race, 


1 I6id. IJQ. UX?. 
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III. Analysis of the Naraya^ya Section of the 
Mahabh^ata. 

§ 4. Having thus established on irrefragable evidence the 
existence during the three or four centuries before Christ of a 
religion with Vasudava as its central figure, and of a school of his 
followers, kno.snby the name of Bhagavata, I will now proceed to 
examine the detailed aooounts contained in the literature and 
eepeoially in the Mahabh^rata, This was not done before, because 
tba date of the Mababharata or any portion of it cannot be ascer- 
tained with any approach to certainty The NSrayaniya section 
of the Santiparvan, to wh oh we shall devote a detailed considera- 
tion, is, however, older than Sathkaraoarya who quotes from it, 

Narada Is represented to have gone to the Badarikasrama to 
see Nara and Narayatia. The latter was engaged in the perfor- 
mance of religious rites. Narada asked N&rayana whom he wor- 
shipped, while he himself was the Supreme Lord NarSyana told 
him that he worshipped his original Prakrli (form), the f, , too of 
all that is and that is to he. Nara and Narayana as well as Krana 
and Hari, sons of Dharraa, are represented as the forms of the 
Supreme. 

Narada flies into the sky to see that original Prakcti and 
alights on a peak of Meru. There he saw while men without sense, 
not eating anything, sinless with heads like umbrellas, making a 
sound like that of thundering clouds and devoted to Bhagavat. 
Then Yudhisthira asks Bhisma who those people were, and hqw 
they came to be what they were. Bhisma tells the story of the 
king Vagu XJparioara, who worshipped God according ta the 
Sstvata Vidhi (form of ritual). He was a glorious king honoured 
by Indra, devoted to truth and holy. The best of the learned in 
the Panoaratra system were honoured with the first seat at dinner 
by him. 

The narrator then proceeds to mention the Oitrasikhandins, who 
appear to be the original promulgators of this religion. The 
c mountain Meru was the place where they revealed if. They were 
Seven, ooosisling of Marloi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastyo, Pplaha, 
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Kratu, and Vaeistha. The eighth was Svayainhhuva. From these 
eight, emanated this eioellont Sastra. This tlioy promulgated in 
the presence of the great Bhagavat, who said to the litsis: “ You 
have composed a hundred thousand excellent Slokas ( stansas ), 
which contain rules for all the affairs of men and are In harmony 
with Yajus, Saman, ^lo, and Atharvangiras, and lay down precepts 
about the religion of action as weU as that of contemplation or 
repose. I created Brahman from my peaceful and Rudra from my 
wrathful nature. This Sastra will be handed down from person 
to person until it reaches Brhaspati. From Brhaspati the king 
Vasu will obtain it. The king will follow this Sastra and will 
become my devotee. After his death this Sastra will be lost.” 
Telling all this the great god disappeared. Then the Citrasi- 
khandins spread the religion until it reached Brhaspati. 

Then the old Ealpa having ended and the son of Ahgiras, the 
priest of the gods, being born, the gods were happy. The king 
Vasu Uparioara was his first pupil. H e learned this Sastra from 
Brhaspati. At one time he brought forward an extensive horse- 
sacrifice, but no animal wa.s killed on the occasion. The oblations 
were devised in accordance with the words of the Aranyakas, The 
god of gods showed himself to Vasu and accepted his oblation, but 
was unseen by anybody else. Since the oblation was taken away 
by Fari without showing himself to Brhaspati, the latter got angry 
and dashed upwards the sacrifical ladle. At that saorifioe, Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita, sons of Prajapati, and sixteen Rsis, many of whom 
are known as the authors of literary works, suoh as Medhatithi, 
Tittiri, and Tandya are represented to have bsen present, 

When Brhaspati was angry, they all said that the great Hari 
was not to' be seen by any man at random, but by' one who 
was favoured by his grace. Ekata, Dvita and Trita said : “ On 
one occasion we went to the north for the attainment of eternal 
bliss near the Milky Ocean, and practised austerities for four 
thousand years and at the end a voice in the air declared : ' Well, 
how can you see that great Lord ? In the Milky Ocean there is a 
White Island where there are men possessing the lustre of the moon, 
who are the devotees of the god, possess no senses, do not eat any- 
thing and being devoted solely to the god ( Ekinfcin or mono- 
ijibslgtic ) are absorbod in him, who is bright like the sun, Qg to 
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that island ; there shines my Ronl AccordinRly we went to the 
white island, and, dazzled by the light of that being, were not able 
to see him. Then the truth dashed upon us that the god oannot 
be seen by us unless we have gone through austeritio.s. After 
further austerities for a hundred years wo saw the men of the 
lustre of the moon with their minds fully absorbed in the oontem* 
plation of God. The refulgence of each man was like that of the 
sun on the last day. Then we heard a sound : ‘ Jitaih te Pundarl- 
kllkea ' etc. — ( Triumphant art thou, Lotus-eyed one 1 ). A short 
time after, a voice in the air declared = ‘ Go you away as you 
came. >Tbat great being is not to be seen by one who is not devot- 
ed to him’. Then we returned without being able to see him. How 
then will you be able to see him?” Having heard this from 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Brhanpati finished the sacrifice. 

Vasu Upai'Lcara had to live in a hole in the earth on account of 
the curse of the J^sia, who in a controversy with the gods main- 
tained that no ahimal should bo sacrificed, but only vegetable 
grain, while the gods contended that a goat should ho sacrificed. 
The question was referred to Vasu who declared in favour of the 
gods. Vasu was raised from the hole by Narayana, whom' he had 
devotedly worshipped, by sending his Garuda to lift him up. He 
was thence taken to the Brahma world. 

The story of Narada' 5 visit to ^vetadvlpa is then continued. 
Ha praises the great Being by uttering names expressive of his 
purity and grandeur, and the great Being then manifested himself 
to him saying that he was not to be seen by one who was not solely- 
devoted to him ( Ekantin ), and that, as Narada was such a one, 
he showed himself to him. He then proceeds to explain to him 
the religion of VSsudeva. Vasudeva is the supreme soul, the in- 
ternal soul of all souls. Fe is the supreme creator. All living be- 
ings are represented by Samkarsana. w’ho is a form of Vasudeva. 
Erom Sariikarsana sprang Pradyumna, the mind, and from 
'Pradyumns, Aniruddha, self-consciousness. “Those who are devo- 
ted to me enter Into me and are released.” The great being calls 
the four above Mentioned his forms ( Murlis ). The production of 
one form from another is also mentioned; all these forms are how- 
ever, styled his forms ( Murtis ). He then proceeds to mention the 
creation of gods and all other things by himself and their fin"'’ 
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dissolution into himself. Then are mentioned his inoarnatioua 
{ Avataras ), viz., Varaha, Narasimha, the oppressor of Bali, Rama 
of the Bhrgu race and destroyer of the Ksotriyas, liama DaSai'athi, 
and “ he, who will come into existence for the destruction of 
B^amsa at Mathura and after having killed many demons will 
finally settle at D varaka. ’ ’ In this manner having dona all things 
by his four Murtis, he destroyed Dvaroka with the Satvatas and 
went to Brahmaloka. After Narada had heard this from, the 
supreme Harayana, he returned to Budarika^ama. 

What follows at the end of chapter 339 and in the next four 
chapters has little bearing on our subject, except that in one of 
them the etymological sense of Vasudeva is given as one who 
covers the whole world and is the resting-place ( Adhivasa ).of all 
beings. 

In chapter 344 the path of those who are free from sin Is given 
thus i — The sun is the gate, and after entrance all their material 
impurities being burirt, they remain as atoms in him ; then 
released from him, they enter into the Aniruddha form, and be- 
coming mind, enter into the Pradyurana form. Leaving that 
forta, they enter into that of Saihkarsana, i. e., the form of the 
individual soul ( Jiva ). Afterwards being free from the three 
Gunas, they enter into the Supreme Soul, who exists everywhere 
and who is Vasudeva, 

In chapter 346 Valfiampayana relates to Janamejaya that the 
Bharma which Narada gob from ‘the Lord of the world’, Narayapa 
himself, in all its details and peoullarities, was explained briefly 
.to him (Janamejaya) in the Harigltd. In oiiapter 318 this 
Ek&ntika Dharma is represented to he the same as that which 
was oom'tnunioated to Arjuna at the beginning of the war. At 
the creation of each Brahma, this Dharma was revealed by 
NSrayana, and then at the end of the Brahma it was lost. In the 
account of the fourth BtahmS the Dharma revealed is twice called 
SRtvata. In this manner it goes on up to the present or the 
seventh Brahma, in which that Dharma was first communicated 
to Fitaniaha, and from him it passed in saocession to Daksa, his 
grandson, the eldest Aditya, Vivasvat, Maim and Iksvaku. Later 
on it is stated that this original great eternal Dharma, difficult to 
be known and to be followed, is professed by the Satvatas. 

lb [ R. G. Rbandarkar’B Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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This Dliariuii is usscciatod with fcho non-staufihtoi' of animals 
( A.bihis5.), and when pri'perly oxoroisod, the lord Tfavi is ploase.l 
with it. Soinetfinoa oiio VyCiha or form of tiro Jjord is taught 
and sometimes two, t’nrco or four. Vaisaiiipayana winds up by 
saying that he has thus explained the Ekantadhavma, 

§ 5, Here we have two accounts, the second of which is inter- 
woven with the first. The former, however, appears to relate to 
a more ancient condition of things. The points to be noticed are 
these ! 1. At the sacrifice instituted by Vasu Uparioara no 
animals were killed. 2. The oblations w'ere devised in accordance 
with the teachings of the Aranyakas which include the Upanisads. 
C. The chief deity was the God of gods, who is also called Hari. 
4. This Hari or God of gods is not to he seen by one who follows 
the sacrificial mode of worship, such as Brhaspati did, nor by 
persons who practise austerities for thousands of years, as Bkata, 
Dvita and Trita did, but by one who worships Him with devotion 
08 Vasu Uparioara did. 

Here thou is an attempt to introdtioe a religious reform on 
more oonBor votive prinoi|,>les than Buddhism and Jainism did. 
The repudiation of the slan.'i'htei' «r animals and the inoffioaoy of 
Baorlfioial worship and austerities are common to this roligious 
reform with Buddhism. But that the supreme lord Hari is to be 
worshipped with devotion, and the words of the Aranyakas ore 
not to be rejected, are doctrines which are peculiar to it. Vasu 
Upavioara’s story goes so far only. 

In the main account, according to which HSrada visited the 
White Island, we have a re-assettion of the doctrine that the 
Supreme Soul can be seen by one who worships him with devotion. 
The gtaat Narayana manifests liimself to him and explains the 
I’aligion of Vasudeva and his three other forms ( Vyuhas ). He 
also mentions the future incarnations of Vasudeva, and one of 
these la that assumed at Mathura for the , destruction of Karhsa. 
The Supreme Navayana identifies himself with Vasudeva in his 
four forma ( Vyuhas )■ At the end it is stated that the jeligion is 
followed by tbe Satvatas, 

These two accounts seem to represent two stages in the pro- 
gress of reform. In tbb Surlier tmh the Vybrship o'f Vasudeva and 
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hla three other forms is not known. The Supreme God is named 
Harl, and his worship has not thoroughly emmioipated itself from 
the religion of saorifioes. Tho reform had no refei’onoe to specific 
historical personages and was promulgated by certain sages who 
are called Oitrasikhandins and whose names had been handed 
d )wn by tradition. The later account connects the reform with 
VSsudeva and his brother, son and grandson, and the new religion 
is represented to have beon identical with that taught in the 
Bhsigavadglta. This reformed system is said to have been pro- 
mulgated by Narayana himself. 

It thus appears that the idea of a religion of devotion arose | 
in earlier times, hut it received a definite shape w'hen Vasiideva ' 
revealed the Gita to Arjuna, and led to the formation of an 
independent sect, when h's brother, son and grandson were asso- 
ciated with him as his forms presiding over certain psyohologioal 
categories, or as persons created by him 'ftr the purpose. That 
sect became conterminous with the race of the Patvaias. We have 
now to consider who these Satvatas were, 

IV. The Satvatas and their Religion. 

§ 6. In the Adiparvan, Vasudeva addressing the Vrsnis says 
that Partha does not think them who arc Satvatas to be covetous, 
Vasudeva is called Satvata in Adip. 218. 12 ; Kitavarman in A dip. 
211. 31 f Satyaki in Dronap. 97. 36 ; and Janardana in TJdyogap, 
70, 7. At the end of chap, 66 of the Bhismaparvan, Bhlema says : 
‘‘•This eternal god, mysterious, beneficent and loving should be 
known as Vasudeva, and Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vai^yas and 
Sudras worship him by their devoted, actions. At the end of the 
Dvapai'a and the beginning of the Kali age, he was sung or 
expounded by Samkarsana according to the Satvata rites ( Vidhi ). 

At the end of chap. 1 2 of the third book of the Visnu-Purana 
it is stated in the account of the genealogy of the Yadavas and 
the Vrsnis that Satvata was the son of Aihsa, and all his des- 
cendants were after him called Satvatas. The Bhagavata repre- 
sents the Satvatas as calling the highest Brahman Bhagavat and 
Vasudeva (IX. 9.49), and having a peculiar mode of woTshippi,ng 
him. It mentions the Satratas along with the Andhakas and 
Vrsnis, which were Yadava tribes ( I. 14. 25 ; III. 1. 29 ), and calls 
V^udeva, Satvatafsabha ( X, 58. 42 ; XI, 27. 5 ), 
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In Fatafliali under Pamni TV. 1. 114, Vasudeva and 
Baladora are siven as derivatives from Vrsiii names in 
the sentie of sons of VaHudeva and Baladova. Instanoes given 
by the TCa^ika of the same are Vasudeva and Aniruddha. Here 
S-nintddha moans the son of Aniruddhn, and therefore VRsudeva 
Imust mean ths son of Vasudeva and not of Vasudeva, as will ap- 
l pear from what follows. In the latter work under Plinini VI, 3. 
34, Sini-Vasndevah is given aa a Dvandva of royal Vrsni names, 
each of them being in tbo plural, and Sainkarsana-Vasudevau as a 
Dvandva of royal Vrsni names, each being in the singular, so that 
Vasudeva means both the individual of that nanie and his sons. 

Prom all this and such other passages from Patafljali it will ap- 
pear that Salvata was another name of the Vrsni race of which 
Vasudeva, Samkar.sana, and Aniruddha were members, and that 
the Satvatas had a relij^ion of their own according to which 
Vasudeva was worshipped as the Supremo Being, and thus the 
account given above from the Narayaplyn is amply confirmed. 

§ 1, It therefore appears that this religion of devotion to Vasu- 
jdeva asconds as high into antiquity as Panfni himself. -As I have 
mentioned elsewhere, the Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active 
speculations on religious matters about the time of the ITpanisads,’ 
and are mentioned even as the original possessors of the new 
knowledge. Slddhartha and Mahavlra founded in this period of In- 
tellectual fermentation new systems of religion in the east or the 
Magadha country, which discarded or pessed over in silence 
the doctrine of the existence even of God and laid down self- 
abnegation and a course of strict moral conduct as the way to salva- 
tion. They belonged to the Sakya and Jnatrka races of Ksatriyas, 
and Buddhism and Jainism might he considered to he the re- 
ligions of those tribes. The west, however, was not so radical in 
its speculations, and the race of Satvatas developed a system of re- 
ligion which took up the ideas of a Supreme God and devotion to 
him as the mode of salvation. 

These SStvatas and the worship of Vasudeva-Xrsna seem clear- 
ly td he alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 

1 Verbandlungen des YII. Internet. Orientabsten-Congreatea zu Wien. Ar, 

Sect., pp. 108-9. [ This article is included in Vol. J of thia Edition.— JT B.U. ] 
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amtaseador at the court of Candratriipta, the Maurya. Candra- 
gupta reigned in the labt quarter of the fourth century B, C, The 
Biatement of Megasthenes Is that Herakles was specially worship- 
ped by the Sourasenoi, an Indian nation, in whose land are two 
great cities, Methora and Kleisohora, and through it flows the . 
navigable river Jobares. The Sourasenoi were the i§urasenas, a 
tribe of Ksatriyas, who lived in the region in wlvoh was situated 
Mathura, corresponding to Methcra in the above passage, and in 
which flowed the river Jobares, which has been intentifled with 
the Jumna or Yamuna. If the Vasudeva-Krsna worship prevail- 
ed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have originated long 
before the establishment of the Maurya dynasty, and my assertion 
that it owes Its origin to the stream of thought, which began with 
the Upanisads and culminated in the east inJBuddhism and Jainism, 
and arose about the time of the latter, is confirmed. 

The name expressive of the Supreme Spirit was, however, in 
the early period Vasudova alone. In the passage from the Niddesa 
and the three Inscriptions Vrtsudeva in the name that occurs. 

In the T hagavadgita ( Vil ^9 ) it is htated that “He who poss- 
e.<)8es knowledge gives himself up to me, believing Va.sudeva to be 
all." Even in the Bhagavata Mantra of twelve syllables which 
is usually repreated at the present day and which Is mentioned by 
Hemadri, it is to Vasudeva that obeisance is made.’ In Bbismap. 
chap. C5 Brahmadeva, addressing the ^eme spirit (Purusa Para- 
metvara), entreats him to become the increaser of the Yadu race, end 
then, referring apparently to a foregone age, he says: 0 Vasudeva 1 
this great secret I have communicated to thee through thy favour 
as it really is. Having created thyself ns the God Sariikarsana, thou 
didst procreate thy son Pradyumna. He created A.niruddha who 
is Visnu himself, and he created me (Brahmadeva), who am made 
up of Vasudeva and created by thee. Dividing thyself in this way 
be born as* a human being again.” In the beginning of chapter 
66 of the same Parvan, Prajapati speaks of himself as having ask- 
ed the supreme lord of all to dwell In the world of men as VSsu- 
deva (to become inoarnate). The Supreme Spirit should, it is said, 

1. Vrotakaijda Bibl. Ind. ) p. 385. The Mantra is Oih name Bhagavate Vasu- 
devBya 
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be known as Vaeudova, and throMRlumt tlio cliaptor that name 
alone ia used in speaking of tl\o efcornal Clod. 

The snhatanoe of these two chapters seems to bo that in a for- 
mer age the Supre ne Hpiril Vasudova croatod Katiikarsana and tho 
rest up to the Bvahnui hluiself, and on tho pro^,ant ooofision tho 
latter asked him again to he born in the Yodn raoo as Vtlsndovn, 
dividing himself into four parts as on tho previous occasion. Thus 
Vasudeva was the name of the teachor of the religion of devotion, 
and there appears to he an implication hero that lie existed with the 
other’ three in a previous ago. Even a.>^ a meraher of the Vrsni 
race the name Vasudeva occurs in tho examples quoted above 
from the Mahabhasya aud Kasika and no other. 

In the passages quoted by me in my article’ otr ' Allu.eions to 
Kranaeio.,” the name Krsna occurs three times, Vasudeva in 
three passages and Janardana in one. But in Kiolhorn's Edition 
of the Mahabhasya, which is more aocurato than the Ronaros edi- 
tion which I than used, the reading Krsna in two of tho three 
places ia supported by one Manuscript only j Vasudova ocouvs 
instead of Krsna in one of the two places and tho other is c tiroly 
omitted, so that 'Vasudeva is used four times and Krsna only once. 
In the Bhag.avadalta ( X. 37 ) tho Bhagavat says tlmt of the 
Vrsnis he is Vasudeva. 

In the Buddhist Ghatajataka the two eldest sons of Upasagara 
and Devagahbha are named Vasudeva and Baladeva. In the 
prose narrative no other name is given, hut the names 
Kanha and Ketava occur in the verses that are interwoven 
with the prose. The commentator remarks on the first verse tnat 
he is there addressed by his Gotra name Kanha, for he belonged 
to the Kanhayana Gotra, thus showing his belief that Vasudeva 
was the true proper name of the person. This belief he expresses 
again in his commentary on a vei’se occurring in the Maha-um- 
maggajataka, in which Jamhavatl is mentioned as the beloved 
queen of Vasudeva Kanha. Here also Vasudeva is mentioned as 
belonging to the Kanhayana Gotra, and from the verse itself, in 
which Vasudevassa Kanhaesa occurs, it would appear that Kanha 

1. Ind. And., VoL in, pp. 14 ff. [ This artiolp is inoUided in Yol. I of this 

Edition.— N. B, U, ] 
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was the family name, the senfio bejnjr Vfiaudova, the Xanha, so 
that the author of the verso itself would aoom to reward Vasudeva 
as the proper name of the individual, and thus he and the prose 
narrative agree. 

§ 8. Thus then Vasudeva appears to be a proper name and not 
a patronymic, and wlien tiie Vasudeva religion or the Bhagavata 
school took its rise, that was the name by which the Supreme 
Deity was known. The conception of Vasudeva as his father 
must have arisen afterwards, as appears to me from the example 
Vasxrdevah given in the Mahabhasya in the sense of " son or 
descendant of Vasudeva ", and not “ of Vasudeva ", as must be 
inferred from the analogous instance of Baladeva from Baladeva. 
Baladeva was assjoiated with Vasudeva and not with Vasudeva, 

Krsna, Janardana, and Kesava do not appear to be Vrsni 
names and were given to VSsudeva in subsequent times when his 
worship had widely spread. MY these three occur in Patahjali 
also, but the two latter only once so far as I know. But of these 
the name Krsna is more important than the other two and many 
others that are used. It appears to bo as much a proper name as 
Vasudeva, though the latter has a reJ igious nignificatlon specially 
attached to it. How then did tixis name Krsna come to be used ? 
It was the name of one of the Vcdic p.siB, the composer of hymn 
74 of the eighth Mandala. He speaks of himself as Krsna in 
verses 3 and 4 of the hymn. The author of Annkramani calls 
him an Angirasa or descendant of Angirasa. In the KB. (XXX. 9) 
apparently the same Krsna Angirasa is alluded to and is repre- 
sented to have ‘seen’ the evening libation in its connection with 
the Brahmanaochamsin priest. Krsna occurs in a Gaua attached 
to Panini, IV. 1. 96. In the Gana connected with Panlni IV. 1. 99 
Krsna and Eana arc represented to form the Gotra names Karsna- 
yana and Ranay ana, these mere Brahmana Gotras falling under 
the group of Vasisthas. The former is the Gotra alluded to by 
the commentator on the verses in the Jatakas noticed above. But 
he apparently does not confine it to the Brahmana class. Then 
the name Krsna 3.5 the .son of DevakI occurs In the Ohandogya- 
Upaniaad ( III. 17 ). He was the pupil of Ghora, who was an 
Angirasa. If Krsna was also an Angirasa, which is not impro- 
bable, it must be inferred that there vras 0 tradition about Ki'spa 
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aM a sage from tho time of Iho lit‘»vodio hyinna to the time of the 

Ohandogya-Upanisiid, ai d about aClotra of iho name of Karana- 

yana, wbioh literally means collection ('f Krsnas, of wliioli the 

original Krsna was the founder. 'I’his tradition gave rise to the 

identification of the sage Krsiia with Vasudeva, when be was 

raised to the rank of the supreme deity. Just as the name Jana- 

mejaya, the son of Pariksit, which occurs in the A13,, was in 

subsoquent times used as the name of the person to wdrom the 

Mababharata was narrated, and a genealogy was given to him 

from Arjuna, the Pandava, so it is possible that VSsudeva was 

Identified with the sage Kr.sna and a genealogy given to him in 

/ 

the Vranirace through Sura and Vasudeva. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the fact of Vasudeva having 
been called Krsna is that given by the commentator of the Gathas 
or verses of the Jatakas, supported, as it appears to me, by the 
author of ilio Gathas iiimsclf, that ICrana wa.s a Gotra name. The 
Gotra ICarsiiayana which corresponds to Kanhayatia is not only 
mentioned as a BrShmaiia Gotra bolmiglng to the Vasii^iha group 
in the Gana alluded to above, but is stated to have belonged to 
thePara^ara subdivision of that group in the Matsyapurapa, 
oh. 200’. Though this was a Brahmaua and Paratara Gotra, it 
could he assumed for sacrificial pi’^^posos by a IC^atriya, for accord- 
ing to Aiivalayana ( Sr. 8. XII. 15 ) the Gotra and the ancestors 
invoked of the Ksatriyas are those of their priests or chaplains, 
and the only Its! ancestors that all the Ksatriyas have, are 
Manava, Aila and PaurCiravasa, The names of these do not 
distinguish one Ksatriya family from another, and, to answer the 
purposes of such a distinction, tiie Gotra and ancestors of the 
priest are assumed. Vasudeva therefore belonged to the Kargpa- 
yana Gotra, though it was a Brahmana and ParS^ara Gotra, and 
as belonging to this Gotra he could be called Ki^na by name. 
Having come to he known by that name, all the traditions about 
the learning and spiritual insight of the old Krsna, and also of his 
being the son of DevakI were engrafted on him, and thus in the 
Sabhaparvan 38, Bhiama says that one of the two reasons for 
giyiug the highest honours to Krsna was that he poss'essed the 
knowledge of the Vedas and dependent treatises ( Vedahgas ), and 

that he wins- also a sacrificial priest ( Btvij ). The Hindu habit of 

,1 ■ , — —> — ' — ' — — ' " ' ' 

1 Quoted also in Purusottama’s Pravaramafijarl, Mysore, edition, 
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' thought of identifying one god with othors hy regarding the latter 
either as forms or incarnations of the former, and thus evoWing 
monotheism out of polytheism, led to the idontiflcutiou of this 
Vasudeva with other gods and with the boy Krsnn of Gokula. 
These we will notice later on. 

§ 9. In the Narayanlya we have an explanation of the Bhaga- 
vata or PaSoarStra system. This system also we will notice in 
its ripened form later. In. the meanwhile we will turn our atten- 

■ tion to the statement that the Ekantika-Bharma founded hy 
Vasudeva has been explained in the Harigita and on. the occasion 
when the armies of the Kutua and the Pandavas stood face to 
face and Arjuna lost heart. The allusion is of course to the 
Bhagavadglta. 

This passage is noticed in the Bhaktisutra ( 83 ) and its corn- 

■ mentary, in which it is stated that Ekantabhava ( which, is the 
• fluhject of the Narlyanlya ), or devotion to one only, is Bhakti 

alone, since the former is recognised in that passage as identical 
' with the main topic of the Bhagavadglta. But the Bhagavadglta 
contains no allusion to the Vyuhas or forms of the Supreihe, 
Samkarsana and others, while the latter form a characteristic of 
the Bhagavata school. The Gita, however, mentions as the 
Prakftis of Vasudeva the five elements, the mind, Buddhi or 
knowledge, and egoism as well as Jiva (VII. 4, 5). The last is 
identified with Samkarsana in the Bhagavata system, egoism with 
Aniruddha, and mind, with which probably Buddhi is associated, 
with Pradyumna. 

What appears to be the fact is this : The Bhagavadglta was 
■composed before the doctrines of the Bhagavata school were 
reduced to a system, and it was then that the three of the 
, Prakrtifi of the Supreme were personified into Samkarsana, Pra- 
dyumna and Aniruddha, who were members of the family of 
Vasudeva. In the prevalent worship, however, Samkarsana alone 
is found associated with Vasudeva in early times, as is seen from 
the Inscriptions, and the passage from the Hiddesa noticed in the 
beginning.’ Patafljali also notices, under Panini II. 2. 34, a verse 
in whidh it is stated that certain musical instruments are sounded 
in a gathering in the temple of Dhauapati, Bama and Ke^ava. 
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Here Hama and KoSava are Balarama and Vasudova-Krana, and 
it is clear that there were festive gathorinpfH at their temples in 
Panoniali’s time. If the passage in Patanjali under Panini VT. 
3. 6, “ Janardana with himself as the fourth ”, i. e. with three 
companions, may be taken to allude to the three Vyuhas, then it 
must be understood that the four Vyuhas, VSsudevo, Sariikarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, were known in Patafljali's time. Still 
it is doubtful,' and it may be taken for granted that the two 
Vyuhas, Vasudeya and Sariikarsana only were known up to the 
time of the latest Inscription which is to be referred to about the 
beginning of the first century before the Christian era, so that 
the system of four Vyuhas was not fully developed up to that 
time. 

If this reasoning is correct, it will be seen that the date of the 
Bhagavadgita which contains no mention of the Vyuhas, or per- 
sonified forms, is much earlier than those of the Inscriptions, the 
Hiddesa and Patanjali, j. o., it was composed not later than the 
beginning of the fourth century before the Christian era. How 
much earlier it is difficult to say. At the time when tho G!It& 
was conceived and composed, tho identification of VSSUdeva with 
'®Harayano had not taken place, nor had his being an incarnation 

Vlsnu ooine to be acknowledged, ag appears from the work it- 
self, When his Virfij or universe-form was shown to Arjuna, as 
represented in the eleventh chapter, he is tw'ice addressed by the 
latter as Visnu on account of his dazzling brilliance, which render- 
ed everything hot, and filled the whole universe. Here Vlspu Is 
allued to as the chief of the Adityas and not as the supreme be- 
ing, and VasudevB was Visnu in this sense, as mentioned in 
chapter 10, because the best thing of a group or class is represent- 
ed to be his Vibhuti or special manifestation. 

§ 10, A characteristic of a new system of religion that comes 
Into vogue is, that the followers are not satisfied with the idea, that 
the person known as the founder originated the system. They push 
back the origin by many ages. Siddh&rthaka was preceded by 
many Buddhas, so was MahSvIra by many Tirthamkaras. So in 
tho case of the Bhagavata school we have seen that that system 
was taught by Harayana at the beginning of each Btabtoan, and 
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in tho existing Braliman it was first taught to Pitamaha or Pra- 
japati and thenoe li passed to Daksn, Vivasvat, Manu and 
Iksvaku. This last order of its revelation is alluded to at tho 
beginning of the fourth chapter of the Gita, which confirms the 
tradition noticed in the Narayanlya about the identity of the 
religion of the GitS, with the EkSntifca religion revealed by NarS> 
yana. In this respect of pushing back the origin the Bhagavata 
system resembles Buddhism and Jainism. 

V< "Substance of the Bhagavadglta. 

§ 11. We will now pass under review the -main contents of 
the Bhagavadglta, as from all appearances it is the earliest expos!' 
tion of the Bhakii system or the Ekantika Dharma, 

. Chapter II. Arjuna is reluctant to fight beoause it involves 
the destruction of his near and revered relatives and of other men. 
Bhagavat endeavours to remove the reluctance by speaking of the 
eternity and Indestruotibillty of the human soul. Here are two 
stansas which occur, with a variation in one of the lines, in the 
Katha Upanisad. Then to fight is spoken of as the duty of a 
Ksatriya for whom there is no other good than a just fight. This 
mode of thinking is characterised as being Saihkhya, and the 
Yoga mode then follows. 

The condition of mind in the Yoga mode is a determined will, 
Those who according to the precepts of the Yeda perform rites for 
fulfilment of various desires, cannot have a determined steadfast 
will. For attaining such a will one should think only of the deed 
to be done and not of the fruits to he derived from it. With a 
concentrated mind and without any attachment to other ohiects 
' one should devote oneself to the deed alone. By such devotion to 
acts with- a determined will, man finally attains inflexibility of 
will ( becomes Sthitaprajna ), and all his desires being uprooted, 
he attains complete serenity of soul or the Brahmi condition. 
When he is in this condition at the time of death, he obtains 
quiescence in Brahman. This comes to the same doctrine as that 
slated in the Katha and Brhadaranyaka-TJpanisads, that when all 
desires in the heart are uprooted, the mortal becomes immortal 
and attains to Brahman. The discipline, however, prescribed 'for 

1. Yad5 sarre pramuoyauto kSmS yesya htdi srltS^, KC. VI, 14, ^lS 9 
W,1T.4,7, 
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■fcho attaimnenl' of this end is not simply movat, but reliftious also, 
flijioe it is stated that after having controlled the ssnsos which 
I’ondor the mind restless, a man should devoto himself to 
Ehagavat. 

§ 13. Chapter TIT. There are two paths, that of devotion to 
hnowlodge for the Saihkhyas, and that of devotion to Karman or 
action for the Yogins. Every one is horn for a life of activity, but 
the deeds done do not tie him down to the world, if he does them 
for worship (Yajtia) and not for his private purposes. No Karman 
is necessary for one ‘whose enjoyments consist in himself, .who is 
satisfied with himself and contented in himself. But for other 
people action is necessary, and it must be done without any selfish- 
desire. Janaka and others obtained perfection by devoting them- 
selves to actions alone, i. e., by the pursuit of an active life. But 
the action should ho dedicated to the Supreme, and one should 
not seek any fruit for himself. But such a frame of mind is not 
attainable by ordinary men, who are under the influence of their 
physical nature and sensual passions. 

Then a question is asked what it is that prompts man to ‘sin. 
The reply is that it is desire and anger which arc all-powerful and 
envelop a man’s "spiritual existenoe. Desire acts through the 
senses, but intelligence is sirperior to the senses, and superior to 
this latter is the will (Buddhi) and the soul is superior to Buddhi. 
Knowing oneself to he higher than Buddhi, one should curb one- 
self by efforts and kill desire which acts through the series, viz.; 
senses, intellect, will. Here tho superiority of one faculty over 
another is an Idea borrowed from the Katha-Upanisad. In con- 
nection with the teaching that action should be done disinterested- 
ly, Bhagavat makes the closest possible approach to the Bamkhya 
doctrine that the soul being deluded by egoism ( Aharfakara ) 
regards himself as the agent of the actions done by the qualities' 
of nature ( Prakrti ), and that, misled by the qualities of nature, 
he forms an attachment to the qualities and actions. 

§ 13. Chapter lY. The chapter begins with Bhagavat's men- 
tion of his communication of this system to Vivasvnt in the first 
instance, as alluded to above.' Incidentally the question of his ex- 

1 p. l'’. [ N. B. TT. ] ^ " 
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latenoe afc the time of Vivasvat comae up, and he then explains his 
being born again and again, and assuming incarnatioais for the 
destruction of the wicked by means of his Prakrtl. They who 
know the incarnations and the celestial deeds of Bhagavat, are 
released from the body and are not born again. By means of 
knowledge, men, being purified and their passions destroyed, and 
being devoted to him and resorting to him and resting on him, ■ 
attained to the condition of Bhagavat. Bhagavat resorts to men 
in the manner in which they resort to him *, men everywhere 
follow his path. 

The idea of action without attachment is further developed. 
The metaphorical Yajftas are mentioned, such as the sacrifice of 
the senses into the fire of restraint, of. the objects of the senses 
into the senses, of the operation of the senses and of the vital 
breaths into the fire of Yoga, which is the control of the self. A.11 
these Yajflas cannot be accomplished without acts. Of these the 
Yajna of knowledge is the best ; fox by its means one sees all 
things in one-self and in God ( Supreme spirit ). This highest 
knowledge brings about freedom froin all sin, and destroys the 
polluting effect of action. The realisation of the Yoga sets aside 
the significance of the actions. This highest knowledge puts an eiid 
to all doubt and one becomes a spirit—a spirit totally free. When 
acts are done in this condition, they do not defile a person. — Here 
the tendency to rationalise Yajnas or sacrifioes, which set in in 
the Upanisad period, is seen in a developed form, since the re- 
straint of the senses, the attainment of knowledge, and such other 
practices are characterised as Yajnas or sacrifices. 

Another point that deserves notice is the statement that Bha- 
gavat deals with men in the manner in which they deal with him, 
that is, the spirit with which God is approached by men is re- 
ciprocated by God. This is followed by the affirmation that men 
everywhere, whatever the differenjces of their views, follow the 
path of Bhagavat. Here lies, in germ, the principle that all reli- 
gions have a basis of truth in them. 

§ 14. Ghapter V. Samkhya and Yoga are brought into connec- 
tion with Samnyasa and Katmayoga. They are not independent 
of each other. Following either thoroughly, one obtains the fruit 
of both. The place which is obtained by Samkbyas is obtained also 
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by Yogas. TTop Jflanayaifla op Baopifioe of Icnowlodge enabling a 
man to see all things in blmsolf and in God and tMs knowledge 
bringing about fpeedom from sin, tbo same condition is attained 
to wMob an active life or pursuit of actions ( Kapinayoga ) brings 
about when the actions are done disinterestedly op without ainw 
ing at the fruit, wilh an eye directed towards Brahman only, the 
true esaenoe of things. Though this is so, still Saihnyasn is diffi- 
cult to be realised without Yoga. With Yoga one attains to it 
soon. A Yogln does not think that he does something when he 
sees, hears, eats, sleeps, etc. This is so when these acts are done 
without any attachment, the aim being the realisation of 
Brahman. The Yogins perform deeds by tbeir body, mind, will, 
or simply by tbeir senses, without any attachment fort he sake of 
spiritual purification. By means of Yoga, JnSna is obtained, and 
in this condition man looks at all things alike. When a man 
looks at all things with the same regard, what he aims at is the 
Brahman and iu it he rests. This leads to the consideration of 
the final peace in Brahman and the method of attaining it. This 
peace In Brahman resembles the condition of an Arbat in Bud- 
dhism, but the Bhagavadgita does not end there and adds that in 
this condition of deliverance a person oomes to know tho Supreme 
Soul as one to whom all kinds of worship and austere praotloos 
are directed as the lord of all worlds and the friend of all beings j 
and it is this knowledge that leads to peace. 

§ 15. Chapter VI. He who does not attach himself to the re- 
sult of his actions and does what he ought to do, is Saranyasin as 
well as Yogin. Karman or action Is necessary to become a sage 
( Muni ). When he has attained the dignity of a sage, the essence 
of it is peace. Then follows a description of the state of a man 
who has attained Yoga. Practice of Yoga, or oon'^emplation, is 
then desorihed. When a man goes through the Yoga practices, he 
attains serenity in Bhagavat, t e., becomes absorbed in him in 
peace. All the f auctions of the mind are suspended in the con- 
dition of yoga. Seeing himself by himself he rests in himself. 

Jlhen follows an explanation of the process of abstraction and 
concentration. A Yogin sees himself in all things and all things in 
himself, looks at all things in the same light. The Supreme Spirit 
is not lost to him who sees Him everywhere and sees everything In 
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Him, the Supreme Spirit He who looks upon the Bhagavat as one, 
though he exists in all things, exists in him, though he moves 
about everywhere. He who regards all as himself ( and looks 
upon them in the same light ) in matters of happiness and misery 
is the best Yogin. Then Arjuna remarks on the difficulty of this 
Yoga.. “ The mind ” he says, “is restless”. But Bhagavat re- 
plies that it can be controlled by f ractioe as well as by reflection 
on the vanity of things ( Vairfigya ). At the end Bhagavat teaches 
that he is the greatest Yogin, who, having faith in him, adores 
him with his whole soul centred in him. 

The Yoga'described in this chapter is found in some of the 
TJpanisads, especially in the Sveta&vatara. The affirmation “ sees 
himself in himself and everywhere else " occurs in the Brhada- 
ranyaka ( IV. 4. 23 ). The author winds up the chapter with a 
verse which is in every sense theistio, as he does the fifth chapter, 
in order, it would appear, that the description of the mental 
discipline. contained in the last chapter, and of Yoga in this, 
might not lead to non-theistic conclusions, Care is taken to bring 
the whole into connection with the Supreme Soul. 

§ 16. Chapter Vll. In the last six chapters has been explained 
the whole process of Karraayoga, from beginning to act regard- 
less of the fruit, to the attainment of the condition of Yogin, who 
acting solely with a view to the acquisition of the BrShma condi- 
tion, is free from passions, looks upon all things alike ; and it is 
added at the end that he is the best of the Yogins, who adores 
Bhagavat with faith and with a devoted heart. This is added to 
show that the processes up to the attainment of the Yoga condi- 
tion, are difficult to be practised by men with such passions as we 
possess, and the way to he free from them is to surrender oneself 
to God ; and therefore in this chapter Bhagavat goes on to explain 
the nature of created beings and of his relation to them. He 
begins by saying that God’s Prakrti is eightfold : the five ele- 
ments, mind, will ( Buddhi ), and egoism. Jlva is another Prakfti, 
which supports the world. From these are produced all objects 
or beings.* Bhagavat is the source and the last resting place of 
the world. There is nothing further than him. .All these things 
are strung together in him as gems in a string. That which is 
the characteristic excellence of a thing is Bhagavat himself, AU 
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the three qualities and the cmiditionF rostilting from thorn prooocd 
from him. Bhagavat is not in thorn and they aro not in him. 
Bhagavat is beyond all these three conditions. The world, deluded 
by the conditions resulting from the three qualities, does not 
know Bhagavat, the Supremo Spirit, who is beyond them all. 
This MSya of Bhagavat consisting of these qualities is very 
difidoult to be got over, and this MSya they get rid of, who take 
refuge in him. Wicked men do not resort to Bhagavat, their 
understanding being clouded by Maya and resorting to 5.sura or 
demonical condition. 

The devotees of Bhagavat are of four kinds.’ Of these the 
JnSnin, or the enlightened, is the best. The Jnanin sticks to 
Bhagavat as his best refuge. The enlightened man surrenders 
himself to him, regarding Vasudeva as everything. Other people 
are attached to other deities and undertake different vows. Their 
faith in their deities is generated by Bhagavat and strengthened 
by Mm. They worship those deities with that faith and attain 
fruit. That fruit is yielded by Bhagavat himself. But it is perish- 
able. Not knowing Bbagavat's true nature, which is unchange- 
able and excellent, ignorant people regard him as something 
indiscrete at first and afterwards made discrete. He is irot in- 
telligible to all beings, being enveloped in YogamayS ( mystic 
power ). He knows the past, the present and the future, and 
nobody knows him. By likes and dislikes all beings are deluded, 
and those only, who are released from the infatuation of likes and 
dislikes, with their sins being destroyed by the practice of virtue, 
adore the Supreme. Those who know Bhagavat to be Adhiyajfia 
( presiding over worship ) and Adhibhuta ( presiding over beings ), 
come to know him when they depart this life. 

For the idea of all existing things being strung together in the 
Supreme, we may oompare MU. II. 3. 5, and BU. III. 8. 3—4 ; 6—7, 
Ordinary people are represented as resorting to other deities, led 
by several desires. The Bhagavat confirms their faith in their 
deities, and the fruits that they get from them are perishable. 
Here appears the same idea as that noticed in chap. IV and to be 
noticed in chap. IX, viz., that the worshippers of other gods are 
really Bbagavat’s worshippers, and that there is a principle of 
unity in all religions. 
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§ 17. Chapter VIII, i^rjuna be'rins by putting: questions about 
the three subjeols mentioned in the last vGr,so of the last chapter, 
and about Brahman and Adhyatina. Bhatjavat then explains 
these. About perceiving him at the time of death he says ! “ Ho 
who leaves his body while remembering me at the time of death, 
attains to the same condition as mine.” Finally he states that he 
who departs this life, while meditating on the all-knowing, eternal 
ruler, who is smaller than the smallest thing, who is the protector 
of all, whose form is unthinkable, whose brilliance is like that of 
the sun, and who is beyond all darkness— with devotion, his whole 
soul gathered between the brows with the power of concentration, 
reaches that Supreme Being, who is higher than the highest. He 
then mentions the attainment of the Unchangeable, with the 
mind concentrated, and the reaching of the final goal after leaving 
the body by means of a Yoga process and by the utterance of the 
syllable ‘Om’ and ibe remambranoa of Bhagavat all the while. 
Bhagavab is easily attainable by one who meditates on him with 
a singleness of mind and is devoted to him. Every being is 
subject to transmigration, but is free from it when he roaches 
Bhagavat. 

During the night of Brahman all these things are resolved 
into the 'Indiscrete (Avyakta), and, when the day dawnS) 
they spring out again from it. There is another substanoo, 
different from the Avyakta and itself Indisordte (A.vyakta), which 
is not destroyed when all others are destroyed. This substance 
which is indiscrete, is unchangeable and that is the highest 
resting place, which being atta'ined to, there is no return! That is 
Bhagavat’s hijhast abode. Thai suprame soul, in whom all these 
beings are and who has spread out all this, is to be attained by 
single-minded devotion. Then he proceeds to mention the two 
paths. Those who die while the sun is in his northern course 
( Utiarayapa ) go to Brahman, and those who die while he is in 
his southern course ( Dakslnayana ) go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. 

It is worthy of observation that after mentioning that the mfm 
who meditates on the Supreme at the time of death reaches him, 
' he mentions the attain nent of ths Aksara, which is the highest 

4 t B, G^. Bhaadarkar’s Woeka. Vol IV, ] 
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goal, by roBorting to a Yojia procosa. This acorns to bo like looking 
back on the Yoga practices for tho attainment of the Aksara 
( Brahman ) menfcionod in tho Upaniaads, such as tho Munclaka 
( 11. 2. 3 ), and the Svetaavatara ( L 14 ). In the first passage, the 
syllable ‘Om' is compared to a bow, the soul to the arrow, and 
Brahman to the target which is to be hit. In the second a person 
is instructed to use his own body as the nether woodon piece and 
the Pranava as the upper one, and, practising meditations, which 
is like rubbing of the wooden pieces against each other, to dis- 
cover the God hidden like Agni in the pieces of wood. Here the 
Aksara Brahman of the Mundaka is transformed into Deva 
(God) in the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, and the Bhagavadgita also 
prescribes the meditating on Bhagavat while the syllable ‘Om’ is 
being uttered. Here, therefore, we soe the effort to invest the un- 
ohangoabie and Indiscrete Brahman with a strong distinct persona- 
lity. Later on in the chapter, another A vyakta is mentioned, besides 
that into which allthiiige are resolved at tho dissolution of the 
universe. This Avyakta Ir eternal and indostructiblo and is called 
Aksara and the h'gheat goal. Here, however, this Aksara is at 
onoe rendered theiatio by being spoken of ns the highest abode or 
condition of Bhagavat. 

§ 18. Chapter TX. Tn this chapter Bhagavat proceeds to explain 
the direct and indIroot knowledge wliicli constitute the royal lore 
and the royal socrot. It is to be directly perceived. It is holy and 
easy to he practised. The Bhagavat spread out all this universe. 
All things are in him and he is not in them, and still the objects 
are not in him. Wonderful is his lordly power. He is the 
Bustalner of all beings and is not in them. His self brings all 
things Into existence, As the air which exists in the sky is every- 
where, so all beings are in him. At the dissolution of the world 
all beings are dissolved into his Prakrti, and at the beginning of a 
new Kalpa they are discharged forth again. All these acts do not 
contaminate him, as he does them without any desire. With him- 
self as the director, the Prakrti brings forth the moveable and im- 
moveable things. Foolish men disrejard him who has- assumed 
a Human form, not knowing hi,s true nature, viz., that he is the 
lord and the great ruler of all ; but great souls, assuming a godly 
nature, knowing him to he the origin of all beings, adote "him 
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with single-mindedness. Some people worship him hy Jfianayajfift 
i. e., a rationalised saovlfloe, taktog him as one or several, or as 
having his faoe in all directions. 

He is a subsidiary as well as the main sacrifice. He is Svadha, 
herbs, Mantra, ghee. Ho is A.gnl and be is also oblation. He is 
father, mother, nourisher and grandfa’Jier of the world. He is 
Bo, Saman, tto. He is the way,sustaiiier, lord, witness, shelter and 
friends etc. The knowers of the three Vedas, the drinkers of Soma, 
worshipping him by means of sacrifice, desire habitation in 
heaven, where they enjoy many pleasures. After their merit has 
been exhausted, they come back to the mortal world again. Those 
who thus follow the ritual of the three Vedas come and go. He 
looks after the welfare of those who think of him and meditate on 
him with single-mindedness and adore him, Those who worship 
other deities must be considered as worshipping him, but they 
do 80 not according to prescribed rules. He Is the receiver and 
lord of all kinds of Yajfias or worship, but those people do not 
know him as he really is, and therefore they fail. Those who 
worship other deities attain to them, and his worshippers attain 
to him. All the oblations thrown into the fire, all that is eaten 
and given and the austerities practised should bo dedicated to him, 
In this way these actions do not serve as a bondage, and one be- 
comes a real SamnySsin and goes to him. He who adores 
Bhagavat with single-mindedness, becomes holy, even if he be 
wicked. He becomes immediately holy and obtains peace. Even 
women, Vaityas and Sudras, when they resort to him, attain to 
the highest place. The seeker of the good should direct his mind 
towards him, should be his devotee, should worship him, should 
bow to him, and acting in this way, and being thus fully devoted to 
him, he will reach him. 

Here the performance of sacrificial rites is, in the manner 
which has become usual, mentioned as efficacious for the acquisi- 
tion of a place in heaven. From this place persons return when 
' their merit is exhausted, but there is no return when a man 
devotes himself to Bhagavat with all his heart. God is further 
personalised and brought home to man by being declared as bis 
father, mother, nourisher, grandfather, friend, refuge, etc. I he 
attitude to other godg is of toleiation. The worship^ offered to 
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them is Toally offorocl to Bhasavat, but tho worebippore do noli 
kii m BbaTiaYat as ho truly is, and thoroforo go wrong. 

.? 19, Chapter X. The gods and Bsis do not know the origin 
of Bhagayat. H o was hofore them all. H e who knows Bhagavat 
to bo the unborn and unl.og inning lord of all worlds, is free from 
all sins. All the mental conditions, knowledge, absence of ignor- 
ance, forgiveness, truth, self-control, serenity, pain and pleasure, 
oto., are from him. The seven ancient Maharsis and four Manus 
sprang from him, whose descendants are all these men. Good 
men adore Bhagavat with pure faith, knowing him to be the 
origin of all and that everything is set in motion by him. They, 
with their minds directed towards him, with their souls centred 
in him, enlighten each other, speak about him, and thus they are 
satisflod and are happy. Out of sympathy for them he dispels 
the daricmsa of ignorance by tho light of Icnowledge, being him- 
self in hla true condition. When they adore him thus constantly 
full of love, ho grants thorn that oonditlon of mind by moans of 
whloh they roach him. 

Then questioned by Arjuna as to the Vihhutls or excellent forms 
of each species or group, which pervade tho world, Bhagavat pro- 
ceeds to mention them. He is the soul that dwells in the heart of 
men and is tlie origin, the middle and the end of all beings. He is 
Vlsnu of the Adityas, the sun of all shining things, Kapila of the 
Siddhas, Prahlada of all Daityos, Rama of wielders of weapons, 
philosopoy ( Adhyatma ) of all lores, Dvandva of compounds, 
Kirfcl ( fame ) of all females, Va&udeva of Vrsnis and Dhanaihjaya 
of Pandavas. That object which has excellence and splendour 
should he known as arising from his lustre. 

There is to be observed here one special characteristic of the 
Bhakti school, and that is that all the devotees meet together, 
enlighten each other as to the nature of God, and contribute by 
discourses on him to each otlier’s elevation and gratification. This 
is almost a characteristic mark of Bhaktas as distinguished from 
the Yogins, who have to go through their exercises singly and in 
solitude. 

( 

§ 20. Chaptfr XL The Viraj form of God, i. e., all being looked 

» • 

ftt simuU'^psonhly as oopstituflEg one whole, as also his destructive 
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form, In which all enter into hi« month and are absorbed, is descri- 
bed in this chapter. Arjuna praisos him that he does not see the 
end, the beginning:, the middle of him, that he is the guardian of 
eternal righteousness and entreats him to give up this frightful 
form and assume the more usual and the more agreeable human 
form. Id verse 30, Arjuna addresses him as Visnu saying that 
his dazzling brilliance makes everything hot and bis lustre has 
filled the whole universe. 

The idea of looking at the universe as a form of god is as old 
as the Purusasukia ( IIV. X. 90 ). God’s having eyes everywhere, 
face everywhere, arms everywhere and the feet everywhere is 
expressed in HV. X. 81. 3. This verse is repeated in Sveta^vatara- 
Upaniaad III. 3. 

§ 21. Chapter XII. This chapter starts with a question as to 
the difference between the contemplation on the original indis- 
crete cause which is unchangeable ( Aksara ), and the worship of 
him ( Vasudeva ), and the reply is, they are the best devotees, who, 
fixing their minds upon him, meditate on him with a concentrat- 
ed attention and faith. Those who, with their senses restrained, 
meditate on the Indiscrete, Unchangeable, Undeflnahle, as existing 
everywhere and unthinkable, also reach him, but the trouble to 
them is greater. Bhagavat delivers from the ocean of death 
those, who, dedicating all their actions to him and meditating 
on him, worship him i and he teaches Arjuna to fix his mind on 
him and concentrate his will on him, and, if he cannot fix his 
mind firmly upon him, then to endeavour to obtain him by con- 
tinued remembrance of him. If this last is nm, feasible, he should 
perform deeds for his sake, and doing this he would obtain 
success. If, however, he is not able to do this, with his mind fixed 
on him, he should abandon desire for the fruit of all his actions. 
Then follows an enumeration of the virtues of those who are 
devotees of God and are specially dear to him, such as not hating 
any being, being the friend of all, being humble, being indifferent 
to praise or censure, etc. 

In this chapter the meditation on the Aksara or unchangeable 
indiscrete cause is again mentioned as opposed to the worship of 
Bhagavat as a personal God. In similar passages in the previous 
chapters, the personalisation is effected at once by inserting 9 , 
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olauso applicable only to a porBonal CJod. Tint hove the meditn- 
tion on Avyakla is spoken of nb suocobbhil, but is oondomned as 
being very difficult to be praciised, and the ibcistic aim of tbo 
work is kept in view. 

§ 22. Chapter XTII. This body is tho Ksotra, and he who knows 
this body as his own, is 'Kfaetrajfia. Tho Bhagavat is also Ksetrajiia 
in all the "Ksetras. This subject about the ICsetra and Ksetrajiia 
has been variously treated by tho B.sis in verses of various metres, 
and determined by the words of the Brahmasutra unfolding rea- 
sons Ksetra consists of the twenty-four elements mentioned in the 
Sarnkhya system and desire, hatred, pleasure and pain, and body, life 
and courage, which are Atmagunas according to the Vai^esikas. 
Bhagavat then proceeds to enumerate the virtues, such as humili- 
ty, sincerity, etc , which consistute, it is said, Jhana or knowledge , 
but which are to be taken as means to knowledge. Then are 
alluded to knowledge, or true philosophy, and its reverse. Tie 
then mentions the Jiieya, or thing to he known, and it is Para- 
bvahman, which has no beginning nor end, which Is neither ex- 
istent nor non-existent, and which has hands arid feel everywhoro, 
and which has eyes, head and face every whore, which has oars 
everywhere, and which pervades all. And thus the description of 
godhead proceeds in the words of the Upanisads. 

Prakrti and Purusa are unbeginning. All changes and quali- 
ties are produced from Prakrti. Prakrti is the cause in bringing 
about effect, and Purusa is the cause in the enjoyment and suf- 
ferance of happiness and misery. The Purusa, being connected 
with Prakrti, enjoys or endures the properties or effects of the 
Prakrti ; and the cause is his being connected with the Gunas or 
qualities. Besides all these various principles, there is in this 
body Purusa, the Supreme Soul, who Is the witness of everything, 
who is the sustainer, enjoyer and the great lord. By meditation 
some see the self by self, others see it ’by Samkhyayoga and Kar- 
mayoga. Any moving or unmoving thing that comes into exis- 
tence is produced by the union of Ksetra and Ksetrajfia. He, who 
sees the Supreme Lord equally in all things, who h not' destroyed 
when other things are destroyed, sees truly. Seeing God equally 
in all things, a man does no injury to himsolf, and attains to the 
highest goal. He truly sees, who sees all acts as done by Prakrti 
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and Purusa as not the actor. 'Whon he roRards all seperato lieings 
as existing in one place, and sees development proceeding thence, 
he becomes Brahman. The Supreme Spirit, though dwelling in 
the body, does not do anything and is not contaminated, because 
he is unbeginning and is devoid of qualities and unchangeable. 
The spirit is not contaminated, just as space or ether existing 
everywhere is not. Just as the sun illuminates the whole world, 
so does the Ksetrajna illuminate the Kisetra. 

The Karinayoga, leading up to the condition of a Yogin, who 
looks at all things with the same regard and makes no distinction 
between them and himself, has been described in the first six 
chapters. In the next six the Bhaktiyoga, or loving adoration of 
G-od, is the subject treated of and the final effect of it is the for- 
mation of the fully righteous character which distinguishes a 
Bhakta who is dear to Bhagavat. With ohapter XIII begins the 
consideration of subsidiary subjects. In this Bhagavat speaks 
of the Ksetra and Ksetrajna, or the soul and its dwelling place, and 
of another soul, that is, himself also dwelling in the Ksetra, In 
connection with this subject he refers to the poetic works of the 
previous Ilsis and to the words of the Brahmasutra. 

What these works are it is difficult to say ; but what follows 
is, first, the mention of the twenty-four principles generally associ- 
ated with the Saihkhya system, as well as seven others, all of which 
constitute the Ksetra ; secondly, the enumeration of the virtues 
that qualify one to the attainment of knowledge ; thirdly, the 
statement about knowledge ( Jnana ), or that which is true philo- 
sophy, and also Ajnana, which is the reverse ; and fourthly, the 
description of the Jneya or the thing to be known, which is 
Parabrabman or the Supreme Soul. This last contains the attri- 
butes given in the Upanisads, and a verse and a half are verbally; 
quoted from the SU. There are also other statements in the con- 
cluding verses which resemble KU. V. 11, and SU. V. 4. Then 
there Is a statement about the nature of the Prakrti and Puruqa 
quite in keeping with the Samkhya system ; but the existence of 
the highest spirit in the body along with the animal soul is 
mentioned. Thus is the atheism of the Saihkhya system studious- 
ly avoided, whenever there is a reference to its doctrines, > Then 
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follow reflootioiiR on God tuid the soointr of the Siiprome Soul 
everywhere. 

The works, therefore, upon which this chapter is based arc 
some of the Upaniaads and some treatises setting forth the 
constitution of the world and the principles of morality. Those 
treatises may have been the discourses first Independent and 
afterwards included in the Santiparvan and other parts of the 
Mahabharata, or they may have been others of which we have no 
trace ; hut there is no mention here of the Saihkhya system by 
name nor a special reference to it as elaborated in later times by 
Kvarakrsna. The idea of the twenty-four principles is ancient 
and seems to have been appropriated afterwards by the founders 
of the philosophic systems, as it suited their purj-ose. But no 
chronological conclusions can ha deduced from the mention of 
those twenty-four principles. The doctrine that all action pro- 
ceeds from the Prakrti, and the soul is inactive and simply enjoys 
or suffers, which is a true Saihkhya doctrine, but is calculated 
to absolve a man from moral responsibility, is also mentioned ; 
but it appears to come incidentally along with the twenty-four 
prinolplea. 

§ 23. Chapter XtV. The great Brahman Is the womb ( Yoni ) 
for Bhagavat into which ho throws seed. Of all the wombs that 
produce bodily forms, Brahman Is the greatest. Bhagavat then 
proceeds to detail the nature of the three Gunas, their products and 
their results in the future world. These Gunas prove as bondage, 
and when they are got over, then the man is free from the bondage 
and becomes immortal. The distinguishing oharacteristio of one 
who is free from these three Gunas is a quiet undisturbed serene 
mood, in which happiness and misery are alike, and gold, clod of 
earth and stone are alike. In which agreeable and disagreeable 
tbings are alike, and praise and censure are also alike, etc. He 
who invariably resorts to BhagavaL by Bhaktiyoga beoomes free 
from these three Gunas and attains to the condition of Brahman. 
Bhagavat is the support of the immortal and unchanging Brahman 
and of eternal righteousness (duty) and of unending happiness. 

Here then is a distinct affirmation of the soul’s attainment of 
freedom from passions by means of continuous devotion to Bhaga* 
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vat or God. The word Brahmayoai occurs in MU. III. 1. 3, and 
is to be interpreted, in the light of the opening statement in the 
above, as one whose Yoni is Brahman. 

§ 24 Chapter XV. Bhagavat proceeds to the comparison of 
Sarfasara, or the whole extent of things, to the Pippal-tree. This 
tree is to be out by the weapon of indifference or non-attachment ; 
and then should be sought that place from which there is no 
return. One should surrender himself to the original Purusa. 
Those reach that unchanging position or place, who are free from 
pride, ignorance, desires,' and the pair of happiness and misery. 
Thai; is the highest abode of Bhagavat, which is not illuminated 
by the sun, the moon or the fire. "When a soul departs from a 
body, it takes away the Indriyas, of which Manas is the sixth, 
and brings them in when it assumes another body. The soul itself 
is a part of Bhagavat and is eternal. This soul, placing itself 
in these six Indriyas, resorts to all objects of sense. The brilliance 
existing in the sun, which illumines the whole world, and which 
exists in the moon as well as in fire, is to be known as that of 
Bhagavat. By becoming Soma, Bhagavat raises all herbs. By 
becoming Are ha contributes to digestion. He dwells in the heart 
of all. Prom him proceeds consciousness of one’s condition, know- 
ledge, and the rejection of what is not true. Bhagavat alone is to 
be known by meansof all the Vedas and as the author of Vedantas 
and the bnowet of the Veda. There are two souls in the world, one 
that ohanges, and the other that is unchangeable. Besides these 
there is another who is the highest and is called Faramatman, 
and who as the unchangeable lord supports all the three worlds 
after entering into them. Bhagavat is known to be that Highest 
Soul in the ordinary world and also in the Vedas. 

There is one new point brought out in this chapter. And that 
is that the animal soul goes out of the body along with the six 
senses and enters new ones in that condition. The comparison of 
the composite universe to the Pippal-tree occurs in KU. ( 'VE. 1 ), 
MaiU. ( VI. 4 ), and the non-illumination of the highest abode of 
Bhagavat is mentioned in a verse in KU. ( V. 15), MU, (II. 2. 10), 
and SU. ( VI. 14 ). The doctrine of the existence of the third 
highest Purusa should also he noted as a oharaoterlstlc of this 
theistio work. The triad, Ksara, Aksara or Atman ( individ'ual 

5 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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soul ), and the ruling one God, is mentionod in SU. ( 1. 10 ), which 
work is a precursor of the BhagaTadgttS. 

§ 25. Chapter XVI. Bhagavat now proooods to emunorate the 
virtues which constitute the divine endowments (Daivl Saihpad ), 
and the vices that constitute demoniacal possessions. From divine 
endowments results final deliverance, and from the demoniacal 
possessions, follows destruction. There are two classes of created 
beings one is divine and the other demoniacal. In persons of the 
latter class there is no purity nor correct conduct nor truth. They 
regard the world as unreal, without substratum or support, without 
God, disconnected and what more, springing from lust. Holding 
this view these wicked and dull persons with their ferocious deeds 
bring about the destruction of the world. Full of insatiable lust 
and possessed of vanity, pride, and arrogance, they act in an un- 
holy manner, sticking to their own false conceits. They accumu- 
late wealth by foul means for enjoyment and boasting of their 
possessions, their power, their parentage, they treat others with 
contempt and eventually go to the infernal regions. If they 
worship at all, they simply utter the name and assume a false 
garb. They are full of egotism and hate Bhagavat, as abiding in 
their own bodies and those of others. These wicked men he con- 
signs to the race of the demons. Desire, anger and covetousness 
are the three doors to hell. These three, therefore, should be 
abandoned. He who avoids these three doors reaches the highest 
goal. He who abandons sacred preoepts and acts according 
to his own will, does not obtain success, happiness or the high- 
est goal. The saored precepts must, therefore, he followed whenever 
a man has to do anything or avoid anything 

Here two classes of men, good and had, are mentioned. 'Among 
the latter are included not only worldly men who do not care for 
God or morality, but the followers of philosophical or religious 
systems, different from that of Bhagavat seem also to be included. 
They set aside the sacred Sastra or precepts, denied God, as 
Buddhists and J ainas did, and regarded the world as unsubstantial 
or unreal, as the former did. 

§ 26, Chapter XVII, Arjuna asks : ' “ What Is the frame of 
mind of those who set aside the saored precepts and still, worship 
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with faith ? Is it oharaoterissd by the quality of goodueas, activi- 
ty or ignorance ? ” Bhagavat answers : “ Faith is of three kinds, 
characterised by goodness, activity, and darkness or ignorance. 
The faith of a man depends upon the quality of his heart. A man 
is what faith makes of him. As is his faith, so is the man ”. The 
good worship gods, the active, Yaksas and Raksases or evil spirits, 
and the ignorant, ghosts and spectres. Men of demoniacal frame 
of mind perform terrible austerities full of ostentation and egotism, 
and cause attenuation of the elements composing the body and of 
the Bhagavat who dwells in it. He then mentions three kinds of 
food, modes of worship, austerities and gifts, in keeping with the 
three qualities. For instance, in the case of worship or saorifloe, 
that is in keeping with the quality of goodness, which is perform- 
ed without' any regard for the fruit and in accordance with the 
sacred ritual. That springs from the quality of activity, which is done 
for the attainment of fruit and out of ostentation; and that which 
is done without regard for the sacred precepts and without Dak- 
sipa or rewards to the priest and without any faith, proceeds from 
the quality of ignorance. As to charitable gifts, those spring from 
the quality of goodness, which are made because it is a duty to 
give to one from wbom no return is expected ; while that which 
is made with an interested motive and with a desire for return, 
springs from the quality of activity. And in this manner all the 
four subjects are treated. At the end the doing of good acts by 
the repetition of the syllables *' Om, tat, sat ” is mentioned. 

In this chapter the truth that man's religious faith and the 
character of the God that he worships, depend upon his own 
character whether good or had, is clearly recognised. Not only 
the nature of the God worshipped, but also the diet, the' mode 
of worship, charity or gifts, and the practice of austerity differ 
according as a man's nature' is influenced by one or other of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and ignorance. 

§ 37. Chapter XVIJ-I, This chapter begins with a question by 
Arjuna as to the principles of renunciation and abandonment. 
Bhagavat replies that renunciation is the giving up of works 
springing from desires, and abandonment is the abandonment of 
fruits of actions. Some say that all Earman should he ahandond ; 
others say that worship, charity ftpd austerity should not be givej^ 
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up.‘ ,Th6 deoision is that those last should not bo abandoned, as 
thoy bring about purity of the soul. The actions should be done 
without boing attached to them or desiring for the fruits. That 
duty that must be done, should not bo abandoned. Giving up 
that duty is an ignorant deed. When action is avoided because 
it is wearisome, its abandonment springs from the quality of 
passion. When the essential action is done because it should be 
done without any desire for fruit or attachment, that abandon- 
ment springs from goodness. It is not possible for a living being 
to abandon all actions. He who abandons only the fruit, is really 
one who has abandoned actions. According to the Samkhya 
doctrine, there are five different causes : the resting place, agent, 
instrument, varied movements and fate. In this manner it goes 
on. Some acts or states of mind are represented to vary according 
to the three qualities, such as knowledge, the deed done and the 
doer, Buddhi or will, firmness and happiness, and the duties of 
the different castes. 

The man who worships Him, from whom all beings have sprung 
and who has spread out all this, by doing the duties assigned to 
him, for which the three qualities have fitted hiih, attains final 
success. He then proceeds to mention all those virtues and other 
states of mind, such as self-control, freedom iind passioris, which 
conduce to the realisation of the Brahma-oondltion. When this 
oonidition is realised, a man is free from sorrow and desire, and, 
being equally disposed towards all beings, he develops in himself 
the highest love for Bhagavat, and knowing Bbagavat fully and 
truly, enters into the Bhagavat. One should do all acts, intent 
only upon God, and then one obtains the eternal place by the 
favour of God. A man should fix his mind upon Bhagavat alone, 
dedicating all his actions to him, and then he gets over all evils 
by the grace of Bhagavat. 

Then Bhagavat winds up the whole by teaching Arjuna to 
surrender himself with all his heart to God ( the Ruler), who 
abides in the hearts of all things and inoves them, as if forming 
parts of a wheel ; and then he says, by his favour Arjuna would 
obtain perfect peace and an eternal resting-place. He is further 
Instructed to dedicate bis whole mind to Bha'gavat, to become 
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his devotee, to worship him, to bow to him, and in this way 
he ( Arjuna ) would reach him. This is styled the deepest secret, 
Then Arjuna is told to set aside all other methods of salvation and 
surrender himself to Bhagavat alone, and Bhagavnt would then 
free him from all his sins. And thus the chapter ends. 

This is the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion, which, 
as the Narayanlya tells us, was communicated to Arjuna. The 
method of salvation here revealed is to lead a life of action, but ' 
the fruit of the action one should not be intent on. The action 
should be done disinterestedly, that is, a man should be selfless in 
doing it. The action should be dedicated to Brahman, that is, it 
should be done because the Universal Order requires it to be done. 
This is tantamount to saying that one should do one’s duty 
because it is a duty. When a more personal interpretation is 
given to it, the doctrine comes to this, that one should act with 
the sole object of carrying out God’s will. The frame of mind 
that is generated by consistently acting in this manner, is free- 
dom from passion, a sense of the omnipresence of God and an 
equal regard for all things. This leads to the realisation of the 
highest love of God, and, knowing Bhagavat thoroughly, by this 
means a man is absorbed in him. 

But to do one’s duty consistently and selflessly is a matter 
difficult, since all beings are subject to the influence of the three 
qualities or, in our modern phraseology, of passions and appeten- 
cies. These can be got over by surrendering oneself to God. 

VI. The Sources of the Religion of the Bhagavadgfta. 

§ 28. This constant insistence on action being done' without 
any regard for. the fruit, that is, distinterestedly or selfles^y, 
form’s a peculiarity of the Bhagavadgita. But the idea is not new. 
In the I^opahisad It is stated in the second verse, that a fnan 
should desire to live a hundred years doing actions resolhtely, 
aud in that way and no other, will action not contaminate hlin. \ 
And the nou-contamination as the result of an elevated state gf 
mind is spoken of ih ChU. IV. 14. 3 ; BTJ. 4. 23; and MaiU. VI. 26. 

The attributes of the Supreme Being the Qlta draws from the 
Upanisads, as has been already shown in the remarks on the differ- 
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ent ohftpfeet’R. While the personality of God Is fully aoknow* 
ledged in certain parts of the Upanisads, mere Brahman, the 
personality of which is not so distinct, Is also spoken of in some 
places. When the Bhagavadgita takes in these passages, it takes 
care to distinctly personalise the Aksara or Brahman, as we have 
shown. The source from which the Gita derives its doctrines 
about the conquest of the self and the attainment of a condition 
of a peace and serenity, is the general, atmosphere of religious and 
moral sentiment, that came to prevail from the beginning of the 
earliest Upanisad speculations to the formation of definite religi- 
ous systems, orthodox and heterodox. Consequently, though the 
Gita speaks of the Brahma-Nirvana, it ought not to’ he suppos- 
ed that it borrows this doctrine of final peace and serenity from 
Buddhism. The source resorted to by these systems was common 
to all. 

Besides the Upaniaads and the religious and moral atrarsphere 
prevalent at that time, the Gita avails itself of the philosophy that 
had come Into existence in early times. This is the philosophy 
J of the Samkhya and the Yoga. Though the twenty-four principles 
of the former system, together with the Purusa or soul as the 
twenty-fifth, as known in later times, and the doctrine of the 
activity of the Prakrti only and the non-activity of Purusa, are 
alluded to in the Bhagavadgita, still it adds another soul called the 
Uttama Purusa or the Supreme Soul, which is not found in the 
later S&mkhya, thus giving a theistio character to the philosophy. •’ 
jIn their account of the oreation, the Puranas follow this 
^philosophy, and the later Vaispava and Saiva systems adopt it in 
a more or less qualified manner. 

But the word Sarhkhya does not seem to be used in the 
I Bhagavadgita to indicate the later non-thelstic system. In the 
' second chapter and in the fifth, .Samkhya indicates a philosophy 
^ based upen knowledge, and Yoga, one based on action. Again 
the five causes, that are alluded in the last chapter as men- 
tioned in the Sainkhya system, do not appear to be known 
to the later Samkhya, The speculative philosophy,- therefore, 
tJiat existed about the time of the Sveta&vatara-TJpanisad and 
the Bhagavadgita, was known by the name of Samkhya, and out 
of it grew the non-theistio system of later times. The Yoga, 
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the philosophy of action, too did prevail, but it culminated, as 
indicated before, into a concentration of mind, the ordinary opera- <1 
tion being suspended, on the Brahman, A.ksnra, or the Supreme 
Soul. 

§ 29. Thus the Bhagavadgita is the result of development of 
the religious and philosophic speculation that prevailed before the 
rise of Buddhism. But the origin of the idea of Bhakti, or love ■*' 
of God, which is the characteristic of the work, has formed the 
subject of a great deal of speculation in modern times, and to- this 
point we will now turn. In the TJpanisads, Upasana, or fervent- 
meditation of a number of things-such as Manas ( mind ), the" 
sun, the Purusa in the sun or the moon, food, vital breath, eta,^ 
regarded as Brahman, i.e., thinking of them as Brahman-is prescrib- 
ed. Such a fervent meditation cannot but magnify the thing and 
give it a glorious form so as to excite admiration and oven love. 
Again what is called the Internal Atman ( soul ) is said ip, the 
Brhadaranyaka to be dearer than a son, wealth and everything 
else ( I. 4. 8. ). Hera the word Atman may possibly be taken to 
mean one's own soul. In the same Upanisad there is another 
passage which runs thus : “ This is that Great Unborn, who is of 
the form of thought among vital airs, who dwells in the cavity of 
the heart, who is controller of all, ruler of all, the lord of all. By 
doing good or evil deeds he does not become better or worse. He . 
is the ruler of all beings, he is the causeway or dike that separates 
things from one another and prevents them being confused.to- 
gether ( he is the preserver of order ) The BrShmanas desire to 
know him by the words of the Vedas, by worship, charity and 
austerity. Knowing him, one becomes a sage. The recluses desir- 
ing him as the place to live in, renounce the world. On this ac- 
count the wise men of old did not desire progeny, saying to 
themselves: ' What shall we do with progeny, when we have got 
this Being, this world to live in ? ' ; and thus they gave up desire 
for sons, wealth and the world and lived the life of mendibants ’’ 

( IV. 4. 22 ). 

Now, if those wise men of old gave up ail the pleasures of the 
world to contemplate and dwell with the Supreme Being, so 
eloquently described, must it not be considered that they were 
ftotuated by love for Him, though the word Bhakti does not occur 
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hare ? And at the bottom of all those rapturous sayinfys about the 
peace attained by seeing the Supremo Soul in the world and the 
heart of man, there must be a feeling akin to love. And during 
the period when the Rgveda poetry was composed, love for God or 
gods was often an abiding sentiment in the heart of the poet, as is 
evident from the words : " Dyaus is my father ’’ ( BV. 1. 104. 33 ), 

“ Aditi ( the boundless ) is •father, mother, and son” I. 89. 10); 
and from such prayers as “ 0 father Dyaus, avert all evils”, " Be 
accessible to us and gracious as a father to the son”, etc. Though 
the later sacrificial ritual destroyed the spirit of these verses and 
converted them into simple verbal formulae, still, the feeling that 
was in the heart at the time when they were composed, must have 
continued, though it found no expression for a time and exhibited 
itself again mixed with wonder and admiration in the times of the 
TJpanisads. It certainly was not absent during this last period. 
The text about the two birds, the friends and companions of each 
other, by which are meant the Supreme and Individual souls ex- 
ists in the Bksarhhita (1. 164. 20) and is repeated in the Mundaka- 
Upaniaad(Yn. 1.1). 

It the last ( MU. III. 2. 3 ), and in the KU. ( II. 23 ), there is a 
verse to the effect that this Supremo Soul is not to bo attained by 
lectures ( from a teacher ), nor by intelligence, nor by much 
learning ; he is to be attained by him whom the Supreme Soul 
favours; to him he discloses his form. Again we have the 
doctrine that the supremely wise Being, the life of all, leads a 
man to, do good deeds, whom he desires to elevate (_KBU. III. 8 ) ; 
and another, that God dwelling in the heart of all beings, controls 
them — which latter forms the subject of a celebrated passage in 
the BU. III. 7, From this it is clear that the doctrine that the 
individual soul is dependent on the Supreme and that the 
latter alone works out his salvation, was acknowledged in 
Upanisad times. 

§ 30, In this manner all the points that constitute the Ekantika 
wliglon of the Bhagavadgita are to be found in the older religious 
literature. The word Bhakti, however, in the sense of love is not 
to be found except in a verse in SU. But that word is not always 
Used in the sense of love even by RamSnuja. In his system Bhakti 
{Q^ai^s constant meditation and oorresponds to the Upasana of 
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of th 6 Upanisade. The word etymologically signifies resorting to*' 
and then loving the thing resorted to. It is used in this sense 
by Panini in Sutra IV. 3. 95 ; but the word, as explained by the 
commentators, has a passive sense and means a thing resorted 
to, liked or loved 5 and general and special terminations are 
prescribed, which, when affixed to a noun, indicate one by whom 
the thing expressed by the noun is liked or loved. In this sense 
the word Bhakti is used by Yaska also, when he speaks qf certain 
things as Agnibhaktini, Indrabhaktlni, i. e., things which resort 
to, or relate themselves to, Agni, etc. Thus the idea of love was 
associated with the word in early times, though it then signified 
loved instead of love. Properly speaking, by the rules of 
Panini himself, it ought to signify the latter, as the suffix ti 
indicates BhAva or condition. Howsoever the word may have 
come into use in later times, the thing expressed by it, viz., love 
for the Atman or the Supreme Soul,- was an idea implied and 
often expressed by the word Priya or Preyas in the Upanisad 

period. 

.§ 31. The state of things which must have led to the evolu- 
tion of the religion of the Gita seems to me to be this. About the 
time when the systems of religion we have been considering 
arose, there was a tendency amongst the people which often 
worked itself out, as is evident from the Pali Birth-Stories, to 
give up worldly life and betake themselves to a residence in 
forests or mountains. . Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like 
aystems considered an ascetic life to be a sine qua non of religi- 
ous elevation. There is reason to believe that Sramanas existed 
before the rise of Buddhism, The religious systems that had 
sprung up were mostly atheistic. The Indian mind had become 
prone to indulge in mere moral discourses and thoughts of moral 
exaltation, unassooiated with a theistio faith, as appears clear 
from Buddhism and other systems, and also from dry moral dis- 
sertations of which the MahabhArata is full. Such a system as 
that of the BhagavadgltA was, therefore, necessary to counteract 
these tendencies. Theistic ideas were so scattered in the Upa- 
nieads, that it was necessary for practical purposes to work tltem 
up into a system of redemption capable of being grasped easily. 

These appear to be the conditions under which the Gita pama 

4 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol, IV, J 
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into oxistenoo. I am not Inclined to dissolve Vrisiidova and Arjuna 
into solar inytlis ; but Vasudeva could not have boon living when 
tlie Bbagavndglta was composed os a discourse delivered by him, 
any more than Buddha was living when his discourses were 
reduced to the form of books. It is worthy of remark that both': 
of them are called Bhagavats when speaking. Vasudeva must 
already have been deified before the BhagavadgJta was written. 

Ab regards the attitude of the Bhagavat to the older belief, it 
is evident that it is conservative, and he came to fulfil the law 
and not supersede it. It must already have been seen that he 
looks at the saorifioial religion from almost the same point of 
view as the Upanisads. The cherishing of desires which the 
saorifioial rites encourged Is considered harmful, and the fruit 
attained by means of them is perishable. It was because this 
Ekantika religion was so conservative, that It gradually made 
its way into Hindu society in general, though it did not suooeod 
In uprooting the religion of saorifioes. Still it always retained 
its character as a religion for women and for all oastos, Madras 
included, and in its later development it was associated with 
such Vadio rites as then remained when it was professed by the 
BrUhmapas, but not so assooiatod when its followers were of 
lower oastos, among whom it continued to exercise great influence. 
The Bhagavat’a attitude towards the worshippers of other gods 
has already been explained. It was strictly liberal. All worship 
to whomsoever it was directed, reaches him ultimately, but the 
devotees of other gods do not know Bhagavat as he truly is atid 
thus go wrong. This attitude must have bad something to do 
with the influence of the Vasudeva-Krsna cult over the lower 
classes. 

VII, IdentKlcation of Va$ttdeva with Narayatia, 

§ 32. The word Harayana is similar to Nadayana, which 
last is formed by P. IV. 1. 99 and means the Qotra NadSyana, 
The termination is signifloative and means in this case the 
resting place or the place to which Nada or a collection of Nadas 
go. So NarSyana means the resting place or goal of Nara or a 
collection of Haras', In the Natayaniya ( XII. 341 ) Ketava or 

1 MedhSttthi's oommenbary on ttanu 1, 10, 
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Hari says to Arjuna that hs Is knowii as tho resting place or 
goal of men ( Karanam ). The word Nr or Nara is also used to 
denote gods as manly persons, espsolally in the Vedas, so that 
NarSyana may be construed as the resting place or goal of gods. 
There is a tradition which connects Narayana with the primeval 
waters. Manu ( 1. 10 ), and also Hari in the above passage say 
that the waters were called NSras because they were the sons of 
Nara, and, since they were the first resting place of Brahma in the 
first case and of Hari in the second, the two were called Narayanas. 
The Puranas, such as the Vayu and the Visnu, agree with Manu. 
Again there is a tradition that Brahmadeva sprang from the lotus in 
the navel of Narayana or Visnu (MBh. III. 12. 34 and XII. 349. 18), 
In the Vayu-Purana Narayapa is represented as prior to Avyakta 
or niatter in an undeveloped form, and from Avyakta sprang the 
mundane egg, and from the latter arose Brahmadeva. 

All these traditions in various forms seem to go back to 
BV. X. 82. 5 and 6, which may be thus translated : “Prior to the sky, 
prior to this earth, prior to the living gods, what is that embryo 
which the waters held first and In which all the gods existed ? 
The waters held that same embryo in which all god.s exist or find 
themselves ; on the navel of the unborn stood something in which 
all beings stood In this we have first the waters mentioned ; 
on those waters stood the embryo, which corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition, who created everything ; and the 
unborn corresponds to Narayana from whose navel he sprang. In 
this embryo all the gods, it is said, found themselves. This corres- 
ponds to the Naras, men or gods, whose goal or resting place was 
Narayana, so that this confirms the identity between Brahma and 
NarSyana mentioned by Manu and some of the PurSnas. Narayana 
therefore, who, by the other authorities cited above, is considered 
pHor to Brahmadeva and to the Svayaihbhu of Manu, is another 
person and has a cosmic character and is not a historical or mytho- 
logical individual. This idea of Naxayana was developed in the 
period of the later Brahmanas and Aranyakas. 

In the Satapatha-BrShmana ( XII, 3. 4 ), Purusa Narayana ^s 
represented to have sent -forth from .the place of sacrifice Vasus, 
Eudras and Adityas by means of the morning, midday and even- 
ing libations respectively, he alone remaining in the place, Fjft- 
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iapati tells Mm to sacrifice again, and the substance of the whole 
is that Narayaiia placed himself in all the worlds, in all the gods, 
in all the Vedas and in all the vital airs, and they were placed in 
him. This shadows forth the rising of Narayana to the dignity 
of the Supreme Soul, who pervades all and in whom all things 
exist and who in the beginning sent forth all the gods, being him- 
self their receptacle or resting place as indicated in ^lV. X. 82. 6, 
In another place ( XIII. 6. 1 ) Puruea.Narayana is mentioned as 
having conceived the ideaof aPanoaratra Sattra (bbntinued saori* 
fices for five days ) as the means of obtaining superiority over all 
beings and becoming all beings. He performed the sacrifices and 
attained to that dignity. Here also HarSyana’s becoming the 
Supreme Euler and becoming all are spoken of, XarSyapa is re*- 
presented as the author of the Purusasukta ( EV. X. 90 ). This 
appears to be as much a fanciful representation, as that of ViSva- 
karman and others as authors of other hymns. As in these last 
cases, it has a connection with the deity to which the hymn refers,! 
so that Narayapa is another name of the Puru?a, and these two 
names are associated together, as’ we have seen, in the above cita- 
tions from the Satapatha-Brahmaua. In the Taitfcirlya-Arapyaka 
( X. 11 ) Narayana is described with all the attributes of the 
Supreme soul, which are usually found mentioned in the TJpanisads. 

In the Mahabharata and Puranas, he figures as the supreme 
god, especially in connection with the creation ; mythologically he 
is represented as lying on the body of a huge serpent in the ocean 
of milk, the original conception of his connection with the prime- 
val waters being still kept to. Narayana thus became an object 
of worship. In the Ghosundi Inscription noticed before,’ there is 
what appears to be a dedication of an enclosure to Narayapa 
( Narayapa-Vatlka ). 

§ 33. The heaven of this Narayana was the Svetadvipa or white 
island. In the Xathasaritsagara ( 54. 19, 21^ 23 ) Naravahana- 
datta is represented to have been carried to the white island by 
Bevasiddhi and to Hari reposing on the body of the serpent Sesa 
and attended by Nirada and other devotees. In another place in 
the same work ( 115, 101-3 ) certain gods are spoken of as having 
gone to Svetadvipa and seen Hari in a house made of great gemB> 


1 Ante, p. 4, 
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lying on serpent bed with Laketnl sitting at his feet. In the Hari- 
vaihta ( 14,384 ) it is stated that Yogius and Kapilasarnkhyas, who 
desire Moksa or final deliverance, go to the white island or 
^vetadvlpa, by reciting the prayer and praise oomposed by Balin, 
Evidently, therefore, Svetadvlpa or white island is the heaven in 
which NSrayana, spoken of sometimes as Hari, dwells. It cor- 
responds to the Vaikun^a of Visnn, the KailSsa of 6iva, and the 
Goloka of Gopalakrsna ; and to that heaven of NarSyana it was 
that NSrada went and saw him and learned from him the mono- 
theistic religion of Vasudeva. There is, therefore, no need to sup- 
pose that the white island was a Ohristian country peopled by 
white races. 

§ 34, HarSyapa, being thus evolved as the Supreme Being in 
the later Brahmanic period, was, of course, prior to Vasudeva* 
and in the epic times when the worship of the latter arose, Vasu- 
deva was identified with Narayana. In the Vanaparvan ( chaps. 
188, 189 ) there is a description of the condition of things at the 
time of dissolution of the universe, in which it is stated that there 
was water everywhere and there was a boy lying on couch on a 
branch of a Nyagrodha tree. He opened his mouth and took in 
Markandeya* who roamed in the inside and saw the whole universe 
and was struck with wonder. Then the boy vomited or threw 
him out, when he saw again the waters alone. Markandeyathen ask'- 
ed the boy who he was ; then he said: “Formerly I gave to the waters 
the name of Narah, and those were my resting place (Ayana), and 
therefore I am Nariyana”, and thus he goes on to describe his 
greatness. Finally Markandeya, who tells the whole story, says 
to Yudhisthira that Janardana,his relative, is this same Harayana, 
The burden of the whole of the Narayanlya section seems to be 
this identity between Narayana and Vasndeva. 

Besides this Warayana, the creatol? of all, there was a tradition 
about another who was always associated with Nara. This com- 
panionship seems to bo traceable to the XJpanisad idea of two birds 
dwelling in a tree, friends and associates of each other. That’ one 
of those, who is called the lord and the onlooker, is in the present 
tradition NSrSyana, and the other, who is engaged in eating the fruit 
of the tree, Nara. The old idea was transferred to the new con- 
ception of ITSpayana-as the resting place or abode of all men, In 
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the opening chapter of the NarSyanlya it Is stated that Narftyana 
the eternal soul of tho universe, with four forms became the son 
of Dharma. The four forms or four sons were Nara, Narfiyana, 
Hnri and Krsna. The first two of those devoted themselves to the 
practice of austerities in the BadarikE^rama. 

, The same story is given in the Vamana-Purana (chap. 6). These 
fpur are represented as the sons of Dharma and had AhiihsE (non- 
killing ) as their mother. This story seems to be significant. 
About the time when the new systems of religion arose, the ideas 
that were undergoing fermentation were Dharma or righteous- 
ness and AhimsE or non-slaughter, as against the old ceremonial 
of sacrificial rites and the killing of animals in accordance 
with it. These four names, therefore, were names connected with 
the introduction of a new system of religion, not lieterodoi, 
which concerned itself with righteousness and non-slaughter of 
animals. That is what appears to be meant by Dharma being 
called the father of these four and Ahiihsa their mother, 

Nara and NfirSyana are sometimes called Jlsis, and that is 
probably to be traced to the conception of NSrSyapa as the 
Bsi or composer of the Purusasukta. These gods must have been 
very famous at the time when the Mahabhfirata was composed, 
since in the opening stanza of the different books obeisance is 
made to these two gods. In the Yanaparvan ( 13, 46, 47 ) Janar- 
dana is represented to have said to Arjuna : “ Oh invincible one, 
thou art Nara and I am Hari NSriyapa, and we, the sages Nara- 
NErSyana, have come to this world at the proper time ; thou art 
not different from me, oh PErtha, and I am not different from 
thee ; it is not possible to know any difference between us. ” 
In chap. 30 ( verse 1 ) of the same Parvan, the God of gods ( Siva ) 
says to Arjuna ! “ In a former birth ( body ) thou wast Nara and 
with Narayana for thy companion, performedst austerities for 
many thousands of years in Badarl ". In the Udyogaparvan 
( 49. 19 ) it is said : “ The two heores, Vasudeva and Arjuna, who 
are great warriors, are the old gods Nara and NErayana, This 
is the tradition. ” In this manner there are a good many examples 
of the identification of Arjuna and Vasudeva with Nara and 
NarEyana. And thus the old tradition about the two R^ls who 
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ere warriors at the same time was brought into connection 
/ith the two interlocutors of the Bhagavadgita. 

VIII. Identification of Vasudeva with Visnu. 

• ♦ 

§ 35. Visnu is a Vedio deity. There are but few hymns 
addressed to him in BV., but his personality is by no means un- 
important. The long strides which he takes, and the three steps 
by which he measures the universe, are always described with an 
enthusiastic spirit. His first two steps can be discerned and 
approached by men, but the third no one can dare transgress, and 
it is beyond the flight of birds { BV. 1. 155. 5 ). The wise see the 
highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padam ), as it were an eye 
filed in the heaven ( BV. I. 22. 20 ). In the highest place ' of 
Visnu there is a well of honey, and there the gods rejoice ( BV. I. 
154. 5 ). Visnu appears as the comrade and helper of Indra. 

Visnu, however, in spite of his comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion in BV., began to rise in importance in the tithe of the BrSh- 
manas, while during the epic and PurEnio period he rose to the rank 
of the supreme spirit. The moment which seems to have been in 
operation during this process of elevation, was reverence for the 
third step or the mysterious highest abode of Vi?nu beyond the 
ken of all. In the Brahmanio period we have the mention of 
Agni as the lowest of the gods and Visnu as the highest ( AB.1.1 ), 
Then we have a story in Satapatha-Brahmana and Taitbirlya- 
Arapyaka of a sacrificial session held by the gods for the attain- 
ment of splendour, glory and food. They proposed to themselves 
that he amongst them, who by his deeds reached the end of the 
sacrifice before the others, should attain the highest place among 
them all. Vispu reached the end before the others, and he thus 
became the highest of the gods ; and therefore they say that 
Vispu is the highest of the gods ( SB, XIV. 1. 1, ). When this 
was written, Visnu had already attained to the supreme dignity, 
and the story is invented to account for it. There is again in 
the same Brahmana ( 1. 2, 5 ) the story of Visnu the dwarf. When 
the sods and Asuras were contending for a place of sacrifice, the 
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whole earth, and so the gods got tho wholo earth. Here a miracu- 
lous power has been attributed h) Vianu, though he is not nece- 
ssarily the Supreme Spirit. 

In the Maitri-Upaniaad ( VI. 13 ) food is called tho form of 
Bhagavad-Viapu, which sustains the universe. In the Katha- 
Upani^ad ( III. 9 ) the progress of the human soul is compared to 
a journey, and the end of the path which he traverses is called 
the highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padam ). This is the final 
goal and the abode of eternal bliss, and the use of the word in this 
sense lends support to the view that the elevation of Visnu to the 
dignity of the Supreme Being was due to the fact that the express- 
ion was capable of being used to denote this sense. Some time 
after, Visnu became even a household god. In the ceremony of 
the seven steps contained in the marriage ritual, the bridegroom 
has to say to the bride, when she puts forth a step : “ May Vigpu 
lead you or be with you." This formula occurs in the Gfhya- 
Butras of Apastamba, Hirapyakesin and Paraskara, but not in that 
of 5.tval5yana. In epio times VI^pu grew to be in every respect 
the Supreme Spirit ; and Vasudova is identified with Vl?pu. In 
chapters 65 and 66 of the Bhtemaparvan noticed before,' tho 
Supreme Spirit is addressed as hlarayana and Visnu and is 
identified with Vasudeva. 

In the Anugita portion of the S.&vamedhikaparvan (ohap.53-5B) 
K??pa, while returning to Dvaraka, meets on the way a sage of 
the name of tJttanka of the Bhrgu race. The sage asks Krsna 
whether he had established .peace between the contending kins- 
men, Pandus and Kurus, and established affectionate relations 
between them. Krsna replies that the Kurus had been destroyed 
and the Pandus were in possession of the supreme sovereignty. 
The sage got angry and said that he would pronounce a curse 
against Kr?na, hut if be explained to him the philosophy of the 
soul (Adhyatma), he would desist. Krsna then does explain this 
■philosophy at the request of Uttanka and shows him his universal 
form (Virat svarupam). The Svarupa is the same as, or similar 
to, that shown to Arjuna according to the Bhagavadglta, but it is 
here called the Vaisnava form (Eupa), which name does not occur 
in the other passage. Thus then between the period of the Bhaga- 
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v&dgita »nd that of the Anugita, the identity of Vasudeva-Krsna 
with Visnu had become an established fact. In the Santiparvan 
( chap, 43 ) Yudhisthira addressing Krsna sings a hymn of praise, 
in which Krsna is identified with Visnu. In the epic times, Visnu 
is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, but the names of Narayana and 
Visudera-Krsna apparently occur more frequently or are more 
pi'ominent. 

§ '36. Still many parts of the Mahabhirata represent a condi- 
tion of things in which the divinity Vasudeva-Krsna was not gene- 
rally acknowledged. In the above passage from the AnugItS,, the 
sage Utt'ahka is about to pronounce a curse on Krsna, as if he was 
an ordinary individual, and desists only when his universal form 
is shown to him. Similarly in many passages noticed by Dr. Muir 
( 0. S. T. IV, pp. 205ff. ) Ktsna’s divinity is denied; and Saxhjaya 
and Bhisma make strenuous efforts to establish it. 

^ What appears to be the fact is, that the religion of Vasudeva, 
ih which divine honours were paid to him, was professed by the 
Sfitvatas, as observed in several of the passages noticed above, and 
its. gradual extension to other tribes and people of the country is 
shadowed forth in these portions of the great epic. In the PurSnio 
'I times, however, the cult of Vasudeva ceased to be militant, and three 
.slfeams of religious thought, namely, the one flowing from Vispu, 
the Vedlogod at its source, another fromNarayana, the oosmioand 
philosophic god, and the third from Vasudeva, the historical god, 
mingled together decisively and thus formed the later Valspavism. 
There is however, a fourth stream, which in modern times in some 
of the systems- of Val?navism has acquired an aln ost exclusive 
predominance, and to this we shall now direct our attention. 

IX. Ideittfficatlon of Ya«udeva-K«na with the 
(3owherd God ( Gopala-K^na )• 

S 87, There is no allusion to the cowherd Krsna in tho autho- 
rities we have hitherto quoted. The Inscriptions, the work of Patan- 
jdi and even the Narayaniya itself indicate no knowledge of the 
existence of such a god. In the last the Avatara of V&sudeva is 
mentioned as having been assumed for the desti-uction of Kariisa, 
but of nope of the demons whom the cowered Krsna killed in tlie 
7 I R. G. Bhandarkat’e Works, Yel. } 
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oow-settlement ( Gokula). Tho contrast botwoon tbia.and 
statements in the Harlvaihsa (vv. SSTG-SSTS), Vayu-PurSiia, chap. 
98, vv. 100-102, and Bhagavata-Puraun, FI. 7, of Kysna’s Avatara 
having been assumed for destroying all tlio (lemons that appeared 
in the oow-settlement as well as of Kaiiisa- -is significant. When 
these works were written, the legend about the oo'vyherd Kr^na 
must have already become current and his identification with 
Vftsudeva-Krsua been effected. And the story of the Vrsni prince 
VSsudeva having been brought up in a oow-settleAient is incongru- 
ous with his later career as depicted in the MahS.bhSrata. Nor 
does any part of it require the presupposition of suoh a hoyhbod ai^ 
has been ascribed to him. 

l*c 

In the Sabhapatvan (ohap. 41), howe /er, ^idupala in traduoing 
Kr^na alludes to his valorous deeds, suoh as the killing of Futani. 
and others, which were done in the cow-settlement, and speaks of 
Bhl§ma’s having praised thorn. But the praise bestowed on Kf?pa 
by Bhl^ma (chap. 38) does not contain a mention of these de^djg, 
This passage therefore is interpolated'. 

• I a 

— "" 

1, The Southern liooenaiou of tho MaUSbhnrata oantttlne many intorpolatlonti' 
In the ITBrSyanlyu, oluip. 338 of tho Northern Uooonslon oorreapondp toi 
ohap, 344 of tho Southern. Wo have six verses in the Inttor whioh nrji) not, 
contained In the former. They bpoek of animals mado of flour boin,S killed 
Instead of real live animals. This Is a later dootrine, Whioh is strongly 
advocated by the Madhva V.ilsi>avns,but denied with Vs muoh portlnaoltyF 
by SmBrtas. In the present oase in the SabhBparvaii, chap. 83, vt. .87-36 
about Epspa's doings in Gokula are ihS, and not in N. Chapter 83'iniB,' about 
Epppa’s birth and removal to Gokula is not in N. Chapter 84»« S, vv. i-rfi 
about Jarasaihdha's declining to fight with Epppa, beoauae he W,^S a Gopa, 
ere not found in ohap. 8'<, N, whioh corresponds to that chapter. Chapters 
33 and 34 in S. are not in N. The first is about Sahadeva's expcflition to 
the FSpiiya country and the second about Gbaiotkaoa's being sent to 
LahkB and Vlbhlpapa's paying' tribute out of r'espeot for Epfpa. At 
the end of ohap. 39 in S, oorrespinding to ohap. 36 m N> there is ah inter- 
polated passage, in which the Worship done to Epppa is depide'd as'.having 
been done to a Gopa or cowherd. This is not found in N. .Chapters 48-§I in 
B, are not found in N. They contain a mentiop of the AvatSras ofVippu 
'and bis exploits ir Gokula. Chap. 64 in S, corresponds to ohap. 41 in N« 
Thus attempts have always been made to bring by means of interpolations 
the stories told in the MahabhSrata to the form whioh they subsequently 
assume. The passage dealt with in the text is a clear interpolation. 
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' ■'The name Qovinda does occur in the Bhagavadglta and other 
piirts of Mahubharata. It is an ancient name, being derived by a 
Varttika on P. III. 1 138. If this name was given to Krsna, be- 
cause of his having had to do with cows, while a boy in Gokula, 
and his previous history in the cow-settlement was known, when 
the genuine portions ofiheMahabharata were composed, we should 
have found an etymology of the name expressive of that oonnec- 
' tion. But, on the contrary, in the 5diparvan it is stated that Go- 
Vlnda is so called, because in the form of a boar he found the 
earth (Go) in ther waters, which he agitated (chap 12) ; and in the 
Santiparvan (chap, 342. 70i Vasudeva says: “ J am called Govinda 
by the ^ods, because formerly I found the earth which was lost and 
lodged in a den”, The origin of the name may be traced to this 
legend, but more probably Govinda is a later form of Govid, which 
In the Itgveda is used as an epithet of Indra in the sense of ‘ the 
'finder of the cows ’. This epithet, as another, Ke^inisudana which 
is also applicable to Indra, must have been transferred to Vasudeva- 
Krsna, when he came to be looked upon as the chief god. 

, From all this it appears that the story of Krsna's boyhood in 
the Gokula was unknown till about the beginning of the Christian 
JEra. The Harivaih&a which is the chief authority for it, contains 
the word Dinara, corresponding to the Latin word Denarius, and 
consequently must have been written about the third century of 
ihe Christian era. Borne time before that the stories of Krsna’s 
boyhood must have been current. The nature of the tribe of 
cowherds among whom Krsna lived, is to he gathered from the 
words of the boy-god addressed to his foster-father Kanda, in order 
to dissuade him froqi celebrating a festival to Indra, and induce 
him to worship the mountain Govardhana instead, “ We are 
cowherds, ” he says, " wandering in forests, maintaining our- 
selves on cows,’ which are our wealth ; cows are our deities, 
and mountains and forests" (H, 3808). The cowherds lived 
in a Ghosa or temporary encampment, which was capable 
of being easily removed from place to place, as when they left 
Traja and encamped in Vindavana ( H. 3532 ). Ghosa is defined 
as Abhlrapalll, which is generally understood as the enolosure 
of cowherds. \/ 

But the original sigilifioation of the word Abhira is pot qovr 



herd. It Is tho name of a race, whose original oocupatlon W6fl 
the tending of oows ; and consequently tho name heoamo in later 
times equivalent to a ‘ cowherd For these reasons the cowherds 
among whom the hoy-god Krsna lived, belong to a nomadio tribe 
of tlie name of Abhlras. These Abhlras occupied the tract of 
country from Madhuvana near Mathura to Anupa and . Anarta, 
the regions about Dvaraka ( H% 5161-5163 ). The AhWras are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Mausalaparvsn, obap. 7) as having 
attacked Ariuna, who was carrying the women of the Vrsnis from 
Dvaraka to Kuruksetra after the extinction of the male members 
of the Vz’sni race. They are described as robbers and . Mlecohas, 
and lived near Panoanada, which is probably Punjab. The Vispu- 
Purapa locates them near the Aparantas (Konkan) and Saurastras, 
and Yarahamihira assigns them nearly the same position. Though 
they are mentioned as the southern people ( Br, S. 14. 12 ), and as 
living in the southwest ( Br, S, 14,18), the Abhlras must have 
migrated in large hordes into the country. They were at first 
mere nomads and afterwards settled in the country from about 
the eastern confines of the Punjab to the vicinity of Mathura and 
in the south up to Saurastra.and Kathiavad, i, e., they must have 
occupied the whole of Ba.'putana and a tract to the northeast of 
it. After they were settled, they took to various occupations, one 
of which was of course the old one, namely the tending of cows. 

The descendants of the old Ahhlras are called Ahirs at the 
present day, and wehave now Ahirs following the occupation of 
carpenters, goldsmiths, cowherds and even priesthood. At one 
time they founded a kingdom in the nothern part of the Maratha 
country, and an Inscription of the ninth year of the Abhira king 
Itvarasena, the son of Abhlra ^ivadatta, is found at Hasik'. 
From the form of the characters the Inscription probably belongs 
to the end of the third century. The FurSpas mention a dynasty 
of Ahhlras composed of ten prinoe6^ Another Inscription of an 
earlier date is found at Gunds.^ in Kathiavad, in which the 
charities of Budrahhuti, a general, who is called an Abhlra, are 
mentioned. The Inscription belongs to the reign of a Ksatrapa 


1 Liiders, List of BrShm! Insorlptions, Nr. 1137. 

2 8ee VByu-FurSpa, vol. II, chap, 37, page 453, Bibl, Ind, 

3 Ludecs, List of BrBbnil Insoriptious, Nr. 963, 
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king; of the name of Rudrasimha, who held power in Saka 103 
corresponding to 180 A,. D, 

If then about the end of the second century and in 
the third, the AbhJras enjoyed high political post- 
( tion, they must have migrated into the country in the first 
century. They probably brought with them the worship of the 
fljoy-god and the story of his humble birth, his reputed father’s 
I knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre of the inno> 

^ cents. The two last correspond to Nanda’s knowing that he was 
not the father of Krana and Eaihsa’s killing all children. The 
stories of Ersna’s boyhood, such as that of killing Dhenuka, a 
demon in the form of a wild ass, were brought by Abhiras’, and 
others were developed after they came to India. It is possible that 
they brought with them the name Christ also, and this name pro» 
bably led to the identification of the boy-god with Vasudeva-Ersna. 
The Goanese and the Bengalis often pronounce the name E^sna as 
Kusto or Eristo, and so the Christ of the iibhiras was recognised 
as the Sanskrit Krsna._ 

The dalliance of Ersna with oowherdesses, which introduced 
\ an element inconsistent with the advance of morality into the 
I V&Budeva religion, was also an after-growth, consequent upon 
' the freer intercourse between the wandering Abhlras and their 
more civilised Aryan neighbours. Morality cannot he expected 
to be high or strict among races in the condition of the Abhlras 
■ at the time ; and their gay neighbours took advantage of its 
looseness. Besides, the Abhira women must have been fair and 
handsome as those of the Ahir-Gavaliyas or cowherds of the 
present day are, 

§ 38. The story in the Buddhistic GhataiStaka represents 
Vasudeva and his brothers to be the sons of Earhsa’s sister 
Devagabbha and Upasagara. They were made over to a man of 
the name of Andhakayenhu and to his wife Nandagopa who was 
the attendant of Devagabbha. In this version there is a remi- 
niscence of Devakl in the name Devagabbha ; and Nanda and 
Ya&oda or Gopa of Gokula are compounded together to form, the 
name of the maid-servant who brought up Devagabbha’s sons as 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, p. 981. 
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her fions, And In Andhakavonhu the names of tlio two kindred 
yadava tribes, Andliaka and Trsni, are compounded top;elbor, 
and the compound becomes the name of the husband of Iho maid-, 
servant. Now as Andhaka and Vrsnl were accordin{.>: to the 
highest authorities two distinct names, and were the names of the 
two tribes, this story contains a confused reminisoenoe of the true 
legend and was of a later growth. All the Jatakas were not 
written at one and the same time. While some belong to a prs' 
Christian period, others must be fwssigned to post-Christian times, 
and the Ghatajataka appears to me to belong to the latter class. 
The compound Nandagopa, therefore, though it contains a clear 
reminiscence of the foster-parents of the boy-god Krsna, cannot be 
considered to point to a pre-Christian period for the identification 
of Vaeudeva-Krsna with Qopala-Krsnn. 

X. The Pafiearatra or Shagavata System. 

§ 39. We have thus gone over the last element which goes to 
form the Vaisnavism of the later times. That element, however, 
does not form a prominent part, or forms no pail* nt all, of the 
systems which are based upon the old Paficaratin doctvinos. As 
we have seen, the Ekantika Dharma or monoihoistio religion was 
that which was promulgated by the Bhagavadgita ; but the 
Pafiearatra system, consisting, as it did, of the worship of Yasu- 
deva and his several forms, Bhow.s no organic connection with 
that work, though Bhakii or devotion is common to both. That 
system must have developed in about the third century B. C., as 
we have already seen from the Inscriptions and passages in books 
referred to before. Their being free from the Gopala-Krsna 
element is thus intelligible, and the later Vaisnava systems, such 
as that of Bamanuja and Madhva, which more or less recognise 
the old Bhagavata doctrines or ideas, have entirely neglected that 
element. In other systems, however, it is recognised and in a 
general way in popular Vaisnavism. 

The authorities on which the Bhagavata system was based are 
the Paficaratra-Saihhitas ; and Eamanuja in his comments on the 
Brahmasutras, II. 2. 39-43, quotes from some of these. The first 
quotation is from the Pauskara-Barhhita, which is intended to 
show that, when Brahmanas worship the fourfold soul with the 
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traditional names, ib should be considered authoritative. The 
second is from the Satvata-Sainhita, which is to the eifeot that 
this great Sa»tra contains the secret of Brahman and imparts 
discrimination to Brahmanas who worship the true Brahman 
hearing the name of Vasudeva. There are two from the Parama- 
Samhita. One of these gives the nature of Prakrti, which is 
unsentient, of use to another than “itself"’, eternal, always change- 
able, composed of three qualities, and is the sphere within which 
the Bption of agents is done. The other represents somebody, pro- 
bably Sandilya himself, as saying that he has studied all the 
Vedas with the dependent treatises and Vakovakya, but not 
having found the way to supreme bliss clearly stated in them. 

One of these S amhitas, bearing the name of S&tvata, has been 
printed and is available. It begins by saying that Narada saw 
Parasurama on the Malaya Mountain and was told by him to 
visit the Bsis, who were in search of the place of Hari, and to 
instruct them in the Satvata method of worship ( Kriyamarga ). 
Nfirada does tliis and explains to them the secret traditional 
methods { Rahasyanmaya ). hfarayana is s poken of here as the 
supreme spirit. The secret methods were formerly explained by 
the bearer of the discus ( Vasudeva ), when asked by Samkarsana. 
^aihkars'ana spoko to Visnu at the beginning of the Treta age, 
asking why his countenance had become red. The answer is ! 
“ Because the people will be afflicted with passion in this age 
Being asked how they will be delivered from passion, Sarhkarsapa 
is told that they will he delivered by adoring the eternal and 
highest Brahman in three ways. The Supreme Spirit, who has 
hands and feet and eyes everywhere and is endowed with six Gunas 
or qualities, is Para or the Highest. It is one and the support hf 
all. Besides this there Is a triad, each member of which is 
distiilguished from the others by a distinction In knowledge and 
other qualities. ' These three should be known as VyuhaB. nr 
jorm's, w ho confe r the desired fruit with ease. 

" Balaramk then asks about the mode of service. Bhagvat then 
explains it as follows : — “ IVhen the pure Brahman, which is the 
aim and end of the creation, exists in the heart of qualified 
Brahmanas, who worship Vasudeva, the highest Sastra, which is ^ 
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great 'CTpanisad of Brahman, Kprings forth from it for the redemp- 
tion of the world and confors diBcriminatlon ; it contains divine 
methods and has for its fruit final deliveranoo’. 1 will then 
explain that to you which is of vfrious kinds. This Sastra, along 
■with Rahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone through Yoga 
witli its eight pai-ts, and whose soul is devoted to mental sacrifice. 
The Yogins, who are Brahmanas guided by the Vedas and who 
have given up the mixed worship, are competent for the worship 
of the single one, dwelling in the heart. The three orders, Ksatriya 
and others, and those who are Prapanna or have resorted to self- 
surrender are competent for the worshi p of the four Vyu has 
accompanied by Mantras, and also unaccompanied by them, so 
far as regards the series of ceremonies concer ning thcfour Vyuhas 
as well as the actions and the collection of Mantras concerning 
the V^bhava3^ All these parsons should be free from attachment 
and absorbed in the performance of their duties and be devotees 
of the supreme lord by their deeds, words and mind. In this 
manner, the four ( orders ) become competent, when they are 
initiated ( for service ) with Mantras. Heat now the procoss con- 
cerning the single form Then follows the statement of the . 
mystic arrangement of letters and formulae and the meditations. 
This work throughout contains the mystic modes of worship by 
means of Mantras variously arranged. 

The allusion at the end of Chapter 66 of the Bhlsmaparvan to 
Samkar^ana’s having sung or expounded VSsudeva according to 
the Satvata rites ( Vidhi ) refers in all probability to such rites as 
are detailed in this Satvata-Baihhita. 

Sarhkaraoarya, in his notice of the BhSgavata School under 
Br. S. II. 2. 42, gives five methods of worshipping the supreme 
lord, Bhagavat Vasudeva, in his fourfold form, which, along with 
the explanations given by the commentators, are as follows t— 
(1) Abhigamana or going to the temple of the deity with the 
speech, the body and the mind centred on him", (2) Upadana or 
collecting the materials 'of worship; (3) Ijya or worship; (4) 
Svadhyaya or the muttering of the usual Mantra ; (5) Yoga or 

l,.Two lines out of this are contained in the quotatioha from BtimSnuja given 

abcyve. 

' ji, Vihhfttas ftt0 the ineiijnatlons of the Supreme Spirit, 
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meditation. By worshipping him in these ways for a hundred 
years, all sin is destroyed and the devotee reaohos Bhagavat 

§ 40. The book called Naradapancaratra, published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, contains the Saihhita called Jnanamrta- 
sSra. The glories of the boy Krsna are sung in uhis work. Narada 
desiring to know ICrsna’s greatness and the methods of bis 
worship is recommended to go to Saifakara, or Siva, and seek 
instruction from him. Narada repairs to Kailasa and enters the 
palace of Samkara, which has seven gates. At these gates there 
are pictures and sculptures relating to the scenes of Krsna’s child- 
hood and his various deeds in the cow-settlement, such as Vrnda- 
vana, Yamuna, Krona’s sitting on the Kadamba tree with the 
garments of the oowherdesses and their return from bath in the 
Yamuna river in a naked condition, the destruction of the serpent 
Kaliya, the holding up of the Qovardhana mountain on the palm 
of his hand, the journey to Mathura and the lamentations of the 
Qopls and his foster-parents, etc. Sculptures representing some 
of these events were discovered on a pillar excavated at Mandor 
near Jodhpur about two years ago'. The age of the pillar has been 
considered not earlier than the fourth century A. D. The idea of 
imagining suoh sculptures on the gates of Siva's palace could have 
occurred to a writer only when the practice of adorning gates and 
pillars with such sculptures had become general. The Jfianamrta- 
sSra, therefore, could not have been earlier than the fourth 
century and appears to me to be considerably later, as will be 
presently shown. 

■Qoloka or the Jgorld of cows is the hBftv fin-in which ^rsna 
d wells .a.nd.which.i6 reached by those who adore him, and several 
Mantras are given in this boob, the reciters of which are rewarded 
with a place in that heaven. The servitude of Harffiirough devo- 
tion is the highest Mukti'or absolution according to this work. 
There are six modes of adoring Hari ; viz., ( 1 ) remembrance of 
him, ( 2) ufiteranoe, ( of his name and glory ), ( 3 ) salutation, ( 4 ) 
resorting to his feet, ( 5 ) constant worship of him with devotion, 
and ( 6 ) surrender of the whole soul to him. The Bhagavata- 
Purana adds three more, viz., hearing ( his praise ), servitude, dnd 
companionship ( Sakhyam ), These last two ore preliminary to 

PM— , ...I,.,. — , .11. I ■ . W P-WTI 

1, Arohffiologioal Survey of India, Annual Kexiort, 1905-I9QG, p. 1399^ 

8 I R. G. RbaadarkW’s Works, Vok ^V, J 
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the Burrendaring of the whole soul. In this book Radha is meil- 
tionod as the highest of the women whom Ki'sna loved, and she is 
represei^ted to have been formed by the original lord becoming 
two, one of which was Radha ( II. 3. 34ff. ). The exaltation of 
this woman is thus one of the main objects of this Samhita. 

The Savhhita we have been considering, seems thus to be entire- 
ly devoted to the advancement of the cult of the Srsna of the oow- 
settlement or Gokula and of his beloved mistress Radha, now 
raised to the dignity of his eternal consort. The Yyuhas whic h 
form a peculiarity of the F a fioaratra School, are not mention ed 
in it. The creed afterwards promulgated by Vallabhaoarya is ex- 
aotly similar to that set forth in this book. This Samhita, there- 
fore, must have been written a short time before Yallabha, that is 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Ram8nujlyas 
consider this Samhita to be apocryphal. 

XI. The IHvataras of Visnu ot Narayana. 

* • » 

§ 41, An Avatara or inoaraation of a god differs from mere 
identification uT^o gods ^ this, tlmt in the foriner case tlie god 
tha t is ooofaide rod an i^arnatipn acts like a human being, or 
even a brute, at the same j.ime th%t^he has_the miraculous powers 
^of a god. The transition, however, from the idea of identifica- 
tion to that of incarnation is easy. The person in the flesh is 
Identifled with the god who is a mere spirit, so that the habit of 
thought which in Vedic times led to the idenlifioalion of some of 
the Vedic deities with Agni, has been at work even in this con- 
ception of the Avataras. 

The Avatars of Warayana or Visnu are variously glv<Ju 
by the various authorities. In the passage in the Narlyaniya 
trans lated abo^ six onl^’jsr© given, viz^ the J)oar, the man- 
lion^ the dwarf, Ram a of the Bhrgu race, RSma JDatarafci ajid 
that assumed for the destruction of Kamsa ( VasudeVa-K^sna ). 
This passage is followed after a short interval by another in which 
the incarnations are given as ten, the additions being Hamsa 
(swan), Kurma (tortoise), and Matsya (fisb) in the beignning and 
Xalkin at the end. The one preceding Kalkin is celled S^ivata, 
i, e., VSBudeva-Krana. This passage, following so closely on the 
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first, appears to be interpolated when the numhor of Avataran 
beoame fixed at ten, 

The Harlvaihta mentions the six given in the first of these two 
passages. The Vayu-Purana gives the incarnations in two pas- 
sages ( Chap. 97, vv. 73ff. and Chap. 98, vv. 63ff. ), in the first of 
which there are twelve, hut some of them appear rather to be in- 

i 

carnations of Siva and Indra. In the second the number ten, which 
about that time must have come into usaTe, is made up by adding 
to the six mentioned above the four : Dattatreya, one unnamed 
called the fifth, Vedavyasa, and Kalkin. In the Varaha-Purana 
we have the ten incarnations which came to he accepted later, con- 
taining the Fish, Tortoise, Buddha, and Ealkin, in addition to 
the six mentioned above. The Agni-Purana gives the same ten. 

The Bhagavata-Purana enumerates the incarnations in three 
different passages. In the first, contained in Chapter 3 of Book I, 
twenty-two are mentioned. In the pas-oage in Chapter 7 of Book 
II, we have twenty-three, and in Chapter 4 of Book XT, sixteen are 
given. It deserves notice that among the Avataras mentioned in 
this Purana are Sanatkumara ; the divine sage (Narada), who 
expounded the Satvata system; Kaplla who explain'd to 
Asuri the Sa±khya system, which determines the collection 
of principles; Dattatreya, who is represented to have taught 
Anvlksikl to Alarka and the Prahrada and the attainment 
of excellence hy means of Yoga to Yadu and Haihaya; Bsahha, 
son of Nahhi and MerudevI, who abandoned attachment to all 
things, acquired serenity, and looking at all things alike and 
possessing Yoga power, acted as if he were a non-living creature ; 
and lastly Dhanvantarl, the teacher of the science of medicine. 

B^abha, from the parentage given here and other indications, 
appears clearly to be the same ns the first Tirthamkara of the Jainaa 
He was probably raised to the dignity of an incarnation as the 
Buddha of the Buddhists waa There is hardly a wide-spread cult 
of any of these incarnations except Dattatreya, who is adored and 
worshipped' by a large number of people to this day, and Rama of 
whom more will have to he said hereafter. Xrsna, of course, though 
included in the Avataras stands on independent grounds and his 
worship over tM widest area is due, not to his having been cop- 
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sldoTod an Avaiiara, Init to hie being the pociillar object of adofa-> 
tion of tho followerts of a new religion or roligious reform, an I 
bave vontured to call it, whiob (irat took its tise ainuns tbo 
Satvatas. 

Xlli Later Traces of the Bhagavata School) and 
.General Vaisnavism. 

4 ♦ 

§ 42. We will now resume the chronological thread we have 
traced f? om Megasthenes to the latest Inscription, that at anaghat, 
which is to he referred to the first century B. 0. For about four 
centuries after this there are no epigraphical or sculptural traces of 
any BrShmanio religious system; and they reappear about the time 
when the Guptas rose to power in the first quarter of the fourth 
century. Tho Gupta princes, Candragupta 11, KumSragupta, and 
Slcandagupta, are styled Parainabhagavatas on their coins. They 
were thus worshippers of Bhagavat or Vasudeva. Their dates 
range from 400 to 464 A. D. 

On a panel at Udayagiri, there is a figure of a four-armed god, 
who is probably Vispu. Tho Inscription below boars the date 
82 G, E., i. 6., 400 A. D.' 

There is a pillar at Bhitari in the Ghazipur District of tho 
U. ?., on which there is an Inscription which records the installa- 
tion of an image of Sarhgin and the grant of a village for its 
worsh^'p by Skandagupta, whose dates range between 454 and 
464 A. D.® Sarhgin must have been Vasudeva-Kjsna, Skanda- 
gupta himself being a Bhagavata. 

A temple of Visnu was erected in 456 A. D. by Oakrapalita, 
son of Parnadatta, appointed viceroy of Surastra or Xathiavad by 
Skandagupta. The Insoription, which records this, opens with an 
invocation of Visnu in the Vamana or the dwarf incarnation®. 

In an Insoription at Bran in the Sagar district, O.P., belonging 
to the reign of Budhagupta and hearing the date 165 G. E., corres- 
ponding to 483 A D., Matyvisnu and his younger brother Dhanya- 
visnu are represented to have erected a Dhvajastambha or flag- 

1. Oorp. Insor. Ind. Vol, HI, p. alfE. 

*. Ibid. p. saff. 

8. Ibid, p, 56£C. 
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staff fn honour of the god Janardana. Matrvisnu is called a great 
devotee of Bhagavat ( Atyanta-Bhagavad-bhakta )’. The god 
JanSrdana must therefore be Vasudeva-Krsna. 

A copper-plate Inscription of A. D. 495, found near the village 
of Khoh in Baghelkhand, records the grant of a village, by a chief 
named Jayan3.tha, to Bhagavat for repairs to the temple of that 
god and for the performance of ordinary ceremonies®. 

An Inscription on an iron pillar near Eutub Minar at Delhi 
speaks of that pillar as a flag-staff to Visnu erected by a great 
king named Oandra, who enjoyed universal sovereignty and was 
a great devotee of Visnu. The Inscription is not dated, but if the 
Candra referred to here was Candragupta 11, it belongs to the 
latter part of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth*. 

In his Meghaduta (v, 15) Kalidasa compares the cloud adorned 
with a piece of a rain-bow, with Vispu in the shape of the cow-herd 
adorned with a shining peaoook feather. Here there is an identl- 
floation of Gopala-Krsna with Visnu ; and, if the Vlkramaditya 
who was the patron of Kalidasa was Candragupta II of the Gupta 
Dynasty, this must he considered to he a record belonging to the 
early part of the fifth century. 

We have already alluded to the sculptures on a pillar exca- 
vated at Mandor near Jodhpur. These sculptures represent the 
overturning of a cart by the baby Krspa, the holding of the 
Govardhana Mountain by Krsna on the palm of his hand, and 
such other events. I refer them tentatively to the fifth century. 

In Saka 500, Msngallta, a prince belonging to the early 
Oalukya dynasty of the Deccan, got a cave scooped out, in which 
a temple to Visnu was constructed, and an image of Visnu was 
installed in it. The provision for the performance of NfirSyana- 
hali ( offerings to Harayaiia ) was made by assigning the revenues 
of a village for the purpose*. In this cave-temple there are figures 
of Visnu and NSrayana lying on the body of a serpent, with 
Lak^ml rubbing his feet, and of the Boar and Harasimha inoama- 

1. Ibid. p. 88ff. — — - 

2. Ibid. p. 1211!. 

3. Ibid. p. 1391!. 

4. Ind. Ant. Vol. III. p. 305 ; Vol. VI, p. 363. 
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tlons, and of Harihara in which the peculiar marks of ITfti’i, or 
Vi?pu, and of Kara, or ^iva, are combined’. 

In mentioning the priests who are qualified to install and con- 
seorate the images of certain gods, Varahamihira says that this 
function in the case of Visnu should be assigned to Bhagavatas.* 
Bhagavatas were thus recognised in his time as the peculiar wor- 
shippers of Visnu. Varahamihira died in Saka 509, i. e. 587 A.D.* 

Amarasiihha, the author of the well-known "Kota or thesaurus, 
was a Buddhist. After giving the words erpressive of gods 
generally, when he comes to the names of particular gods, he 
begins by giving those of Buddha and proceeds next to give the 
names Viapu, Narayana etc., of which we have thirty-nine. After 
finishing these he says that Vasudeva was his father. This means 
that the thirty-nine names previously given are the names of 
Vasudeva. If we examine these, we shall find that before Amara’a 
time Vasudeva had already been identified with Vismi and 
Narayana. Except the name Damodara, ther^ is no other con- 
necting Vasudeva with Gokula, and the etvmolon.y of DSmodara 
which connects him with that onw-settlemont is doiihtful. While 
Kainsarati, or the enemy of Kamsa, does occur, wo have no such 
name as Piitanari, the enemy of Pfitana, or any other derived 
from the names of the many demons he slew while he was a hoy. 
There are also no names of incarnations except the doubtful one, 
Balldhvaifasin, which however, has been interpreted by one 
commentator as the destroyer of ignorance by means of Ball or 
oblations. There are, of course, several names derived from those 
of other demons, such as Madhuripu and ITailabbajit, hut these 
are not. the enemies destroyed by Visnu in his incarnations as they 
ararusually mentioned. After giving the name- of the father of 
.Vasudeva-Krsna, Amara proceeds to mention those of Samkarsana, 
.or Baladeva, and afterwards of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
■ Thereafter he mentions those of LaksmI, the wife of Narayara or 
Vigpu, then those of the weapons of the god and his ornaments, 
and ends with the names of Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu. After 

1. Ferguiion and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 407. 

t Br. 8.60. 19. 

3. Bhau Dafi. Lit. Remains, p, 340, 
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finishing these he proceeds to the other great god of the Hindus, 
Sambhu or Siva, 

Here Amara appears clearly to have in view the four forms, or 
Vyuhas, of Vasudeva recognised by the Bhagavatas, so that in his 
time the prevalent form of Vaisnavism was that embraced by the 
BhSgavatas, Amara ’s exact age is doubtful, but, if he was a Bud- 
dhist, he must have belonged to the Mahayana sect, the sacred 
language of which was Sanskrit. This system was in full swing 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries’. Amarasirhha, therefore, 
must have flourished in this last century, or, if we believe in the 
traditional verse which asserts his contemporaneousness with 
Kalidasa and in Gandragupta II as VikramSditya, the famous 
patron of learning, he must have flourished in the early part of the 
fifth century. The identity of Vasudeva-Krspa with G-opala-Kf^pa 
is very rarely alluded to, while that with Visnu and NSrSyana 
is clearly set forth. 

About the middle of the seventh century, Bapa in his Harsa- 
oarita represents a sage of the name of Divakaramitra, who, origi- 
nally a Brahmana, became a Buddhist, as being surrounded in the 
Vindhya mountains, where he had his abode, by followers of a 
number of sects two of which were the Bhagavatas and 
Fancaratras. 

In the Dasavatara temple at Ellora there is a figure of Vi?pu 
on the body of a serpent with Laksml rubbing his feet and BrahmS 
seated on a lotus coming out of his navel There are also images 
of the Harasiihha, Yamana and Yaraha incarnations, as well as of 
Kr^na holding the Govardhana Mountain over the flocks of the 
cow-settlement. This temple was constructed about the middle of 
the eighth century in the time of Dantidurga of the Ea^trakuta 
race. There are similar figures of AvatS.ras in the KailSsa temple 
scooped out in the latter part of the eighth century, in the time of 
Krsna I, uncle of Dantidurga. Among these is also the scene of 
the destruction of Kaliya hy Krsna. 

There is an Inscription in a cave at Pahhosa, about miles 
south-west of Allahabad, which probably had a human figuj'e 
above and runs thus: “ The maker of the images of Srl-Krsna and 

1. Vide my 'Peep into the Safly History of India', JBBRAS, Vol. XX. p. 399 ; 

[ -s Volvtue I of this edition, p. 45 R. B. U, ] 
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the milk-iuaidB*’. The date is uncertain, hut the Inscription is 
referred to the seventh or eighth century by Biihlor.’ 

At Sirpur in the Eaipur district, 0. P., over the front of a 
shrine-door there is a sculpture of Visnu or Narayarm reclining on 
the folds of the serpent Sesa, and from his navel springs a lotus on 
which is seated Brahma. Down the two outer sides of the shrine- 
door are some of the incarnations of Visnu, one of which is that 
of BSma and another of Buddha, whose image is in the usual 
meditative attitude. The temple belongs probably to the eighth 
century®. 

At Osia, 32 miles north of Jodhpur, there is an old temple ad- 
joining to the house of the local Jahagirdar. On two pilasters, 
projecting from the shrine into the Sabhamandapa, are two images 
of deities both seated on Garuda. Both have four hands, but one 
of them holds a conch-shell, the discus, the mace and the lotus, 
and the other bears a plough-share and a maoe in his two hands, 
the other two being empty. The last has his head canopied by a 
flve-hooded serpent. They are apparently Vasudeva and Sainkar- 
sana, , The temple cannot be later than the ninth century*’. 

In a work called Dharmaparlksa, Amitagati, the author, who 
was a Digambara Jaina, says that there were according to the 
legendary lore current among the Jainas sixty-three eminent men: 
the twelve supreme sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhats ( Jinas ), 
and nine Ramas, nine Eetavas, and the nine enemies of these nine. 
The last of the Visnus ( KeSavas ) was the son of Vasudeva, and 
his BrShmana, devotees call him the pure, the supreme being. 
They say : “ He who meditates upon the god Visnu, who is all- 
pervading, a whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, 
who frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery”. He 
is traditionally known to have ten forms or inoarnations. These 
ten forms are the same as mentioned in the Varaha and Agni* 
Purapas* and which are now generally accepted. Thus Buddha 
had come to be recognised as an incarn ation of Visnu before 

1. %. Ind., V ol. II. p,, 483. 

,2, Annual Progress Report of Arehaologioal Survey, Western Oirele, for 
1903-04, p, 21. 

3. See the forthcoming Annual Report of the Arch, Surv. of India 1 This 
note is printed as in the original Edition B, V< ] 

4> See above [ p. 69 K. B. y, } 
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the date of the Dharraaparlkss, which is Vikrama lOYO, cor- 
responding to 1014 A. D. If the approximate date assigned 
to the temple at Sirpur is correct, Buddha must have been 
admitted into the BrShmanio pantheon before the eighth century. 
Amitagati also speaks of the mighty Vianu having become a 
cowherd in Nanda’s Qokula and of the all-knowing, all'pervad- 
ing protector of the world ( Rama ) as being oppressed by the fire 
of separation from Sita like a mortal lover.’ 

Hence, we have evidence of the existence of the cult of Visnu, 
principally in accordance with tne mode professed by the BhSga- 
vatas from the fourth to the eleventh century. The doctrine of 
the incarnations had also become an article of ordinary faith, and 
the founder of Buddhism and the first Tlrthaihkara of the Jainas 
also came later to be recognised as incarnations of Vi^^u. 

xni. The eolt of Rama. 

§ 43. The architectural remains passed under review contain 
only figures of the incarnations of Visnu and are not to be taken 
as proving the existence of the cult of any of these incarnations. 
But at the present day the cult of Rama exists over a pretty wide 
wea. In the temples and other religious structures hitherto noticed, 
there is none dedicated to his worship nor any flag-staff like 
those erected in honour of Janardana or Vasudeva-Krspa, RStna, 
however, was considered as an incarnation of Vi?nu even in very 
early times. There are passages in the Ramayapa pointing to 
■ this, but there is good reason to believe that they are spurious or 
interpolated. But the passage in the Narayanlya, which we have 
frequently referred to, contains his name, and so do all the 
Purapas that have been noticed. These in themselves are not suf- 
ficient to enable us to determine approximately the period in which 
he came to be regarded as an incarnation. But in the tenth chapter 
of the RaghuvariiSa the story of the birth of Rama is preceded by 
the usual appeal to Visnu or Narayapa lying on the body of the 
groat serpent, with LaksmI tubbing his feet, in the mUky ocean 
and his promise to be born as a son of DaSaratha for the destruc- 
tion of R&vapa. 

1 For Amitagati’s work, see Vol. II of this edition, pp. S08ft. I U. B. U, J 
9 [ h. G, Bhpndarkat’s Vob JV, J 
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Amitagati also speaks in 1014 A. D., as wo have seen', of 
Eama's being regarded as the all-knowing, all-pervading pro- 
tector of the world. The Vayu-Purana, which is the earliest 
work of that class, taust have been written about the fifth century ; 
so that the belief in Eama’s being an incarnation of Visnu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era. But 
there is no mention of his name in such a work as that of 
Patafijali, nor is there any old Inscription in which it occurs. 
Amarasiifaha, too, has no place for him in his scheme of 
Br&hmanic gods. These circumstances, as well as those mentioned 
above, show that, though he was regarded as an AvatSra, there 
was no cult in his honour. Still, as depicted by Vaimlki, E&ma 
was a high-souled hero, and poets, including those nameless ones 
who wrote Purapas in the names of old Esis, particularly Bhava- 
bhuti, still more highly exalted his character. Eama, therefore, 
won a place In the heart of the Indian people, and that must have 
soon led to the foundation df the cult. But when this took place 
it is difficult to say. Madhva or Anandatlrtha, the founder of a 
sect to be noticed hereafter, is represented to have brought the 
image of Bigviiaya Ea.ma from BadarlkStrama and sent Karahari- 
tirtha to Jagannatha about the year 1264 A. D.®, to bring what 
was called the original idols of Eama and Slta. The cult of E&ma, 
therefore, must have come into existence about the eleventh 
century. There exist manuals giving the modes of worship by means 
of Mantras or formulae and magic circles, like those prescribed 
in the Sstvata-Samhita for the worship of Vssudeva. The cere- 
mony in connection with his birth on the 9th of the bright half of 
Caitra is given In his Vratakhapda* by Hemadri, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century. That writer, as well as Vfddha-HBrlta*, 
gives the modes of worshipping him as an Incarnation along with 
others on certain occasions, so that it appears that his worship as 
an incarnation has been of a longer duration than that based on 
terms of equality with Vasudeva-KT^pa. 

Twenty-four images, differing from each other in the ordef 
in which the four objects, viz., the oonoh-shell, discus, mace 

1 Ante, p. 64 [ N. B. U. ] 

S See below, 
a P. 941 ( Blbl. Ind. ). 

4 Vratakbap^a PP>1034g. ; Vpd4ha-H3i'tta-Starti (^nauda^raiUa Sanskrit 
Series ), obap< &» v. 145, 
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ftnd lotus, are placed in the four hands of the principal 
god Vasudeva or Visnu, are mentioned by both those authors, 
and the twenty-four names* corresponding to the twenty-four 
images, Ke^ava, NSrEyana, Govinda, etc., which include 
those of the four VyQhas, are repeated by us at the beginning 
of every ceremony that wo perform at the present day ; that 
is, obeisance is made to the twenty-four forms of the god 
by using the word Namah ( salutations ) after the "dative of 
each of the names, and the sense is ‘ Saluations to l^etava, 
NarSyana, etc,’. The name of Rama, however, is not included in 
them, while two other Avataras, Narasirhha and Vamana, are 
mentioned. Every Sraddha ceremony is wound up hy the ex- 
pression " May Janardana-Vasudeva, who is a form of the ances- 
tors, or the father, grandfather and great grandfather, be satisfied 
by this act All this shows that Vasudevism has penetrated 
into every one of our ordinary ceremonies, which include a 
repetition even of Vedio Mantras, while this is not at all the case 
with the cult of Rama, which is, therefore of a modern growth. 

There is a work, entitled the Adhyatma-Rainayana, which 
Ekanatha*, a Maharastira saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a modern treatise, composed of excerpts from 
older writings and having no pretenoe to be considered as emana- 
ting from the old Rgis. The object of this work throughout has 
been to set forth the divinity of Rama. The first book of it com- 
prises what is called Ramedardaya, which was narrated to 
Hanflmat hy Sita, who says that as the original Prakrti, she does 
every thing and d.id all the deeds mentioned in the Ramayana, 
while Rama as the only existing soul is inactive, unchangeable 
and blessed, and is a mere witness of her deeds. After has 
oonoluded, Rama explains the threefold nature of the knowing 
spirit, viz,, (1) the original,^ (%) that conditioned by Buddhi or 

1 (1) Eeiava, (2) KSrSya^ia, (3) MEdbava, (4) Govinda, (5) Visiju, (6) Madhu- 
sUdana, (7) Trivikrama, (8) VSinana, (9) ^ridhara, (10) Hrsiketa, 
(11) PadmanSbba, (12) DSmodara, (IS) Saibkarsa^a, (14) YSsudeva, 
(IS) Pradyiunns, (16) Aniraddba, (17) PuruBottama, (18) Adbok(|ajB, 
(10) Narasiibba, (20) Aoyuta, (21) JanBrdana, (23) Upondro, (23) Hari, 
(24) St!fci:99a> 

[< 2 bis BbSySriba-BSinEyapa, ArapyakS^i^a, 



finite intelligence, and (3) the appearanoeB, the last two of which 
are flotltious. The fifth canto of the last hook is styled Bfimagitii, 
which, is meant to correspond to the Bhagavadgita of Vasudeva 
and which is narrated by Kama to Laksmana, who takes the 
place of Arjuna. The doctrine is thoroughly adualistio as that of 
the previous portion. The world and the individual soul are 
illusory, and one spirit alone exists. There is another book called 
BfimagltE published in Madras, which represents itself to be 
contained in a larger work called SattvapHrayana and is composed 
of eighteen chapters like the genuine Bhagavadgita. It is narrated 
to Hanumat by BUma. In the beginning it professes itself to be 
based on the one hundred and eight Upanisads, some of which 
are manifestly very recent. This work, therefore, must be a very 
modern compilation. Thus the works designed to give importance 
to B&ma as a religious teacher are of recent origin, 

XIV. Vasudevlsm or Vaisnavlsm in the South. 

• ♦ 

§ 44 We have seen that Sathkarsapa and Vasudeva had come 
to be worshipped as gods in the Maratha country by about the 
first century B. 0. The cult must have spread further south up 
to the Tamil country, but there is no evidence to show at 
what time it was introduced there. The Bhagavata»Fur&na 
( Book XI, chap. 5, vv. 38-40 ) says, in the usual prophetic 
style, that in the Kali age there will be found men here 
and there devoted to NSrayana, but in large numbers in 
the Dravida country, where flow the rivers TamraparnI, Xarer! 
and others, and that those who drink the water of these rivers 
will mostly be pure-hearted devotees of Vasudeva. When the 
Furana goes out of its beaten track to make such a statement as 
this, the fame of the devotees of Vasudeva, who had flourished in 
the Tamil country, must have spread over either parts of India 
when the Furapa was compiled. The Fur&na was regarded as 
^ sacred in the thirteenth century, when Anandatlrtha, who flonrish' 
ed between about 1199 and 1278 A.D., places it on the same level 
as the MahahhErata and devotes a treatise to the determination 
of'its drift, as to that of the latter. About the same time Bopadeva 
prepared an abstract of it at the request of the councillor HemSdrl. 
The BhSgavata, therefore, must have been composed at the least 
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two centuries before Anandatlrtiia to account for the reputation of 
the sacred character which it acquired in his time. It cannot be 
very much older, for its style often looks modern and in copying 
from the older PurSnas it falls into mistakes, such as the one 
pointed out by me in another place'. The Dravida devotees, there- 
fore, noticed in the Bbagavata, must have mostly flourished before 
the eleventh century. 


These devotees, who are known by the name of AlvSis, 
are generally reckoned as twelve in number and are divided 
into three classes by S. Krisbnaswami Aiyaugar^ in accordance 
with the received chronology which he follows to determine 
their sequence, though in itself it assigns a preposterously 
high antiquity to them. Their names, Tamil and Sanskrit, are 
as follows f’ 


Class Tamil name 


Sanskrit name 


Ancient 


Poygai llvSr 
BhGtattar 
Pey Alvar 
Tirumiditai Alvar 


Saroyogin 

BhGtayogin 

Mahadyogin or Bhrantayogin 
Bhaktisara 


f Namra Alvar 


Xister 


j Periy AlvSr 

[Andal 


Sathakopa 

Madhurakavi 

Kulatekhara 

Visnuoitta 

Goda 


r Tondaradippodi Bhaktahghrirenu 

Last 4 Tlruppan Alvar Yogivahana 

vTlrumaxigai Alvar Farakala 


The date of the first, ordinarily given, is B. 0. 4203 and of the 
last, B. C. 2706, and the others range between these two. Not only 
are these dates fanciful, but even the sequence shown above is un- 
reliable. Erisbnaswami places the last in the earlier half of the 
eighth century A. D., and all the preceding ones impliedly before 
that date. But there is distinct evidence to show that Nulaiekhars 
flourished much later. He was a king of Travanoore, and one of 


1 Early History of the Deooan ( Second Edition ), pp. 32-83. (^Yol. HI, p,46 
of this Edition.— N. B. XT. ] 

2 Jndf Ant. Yel, HEiiSYf p. 22^* 
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the works composed by him styled Mnkviuclaiuiild oojittiins a 
verse from tbo Bha-gavata-Purapa ( XI. 2, 36 )’, 

Again in an Inscription on a tablet, existing in n temple at 
NarSgal in the Dharwar district, translated by Dr. Fleet’’', it is stated 
that Permadi of the Sinda dynasty vanquished Knla^okharahka, 
besieged Chatta, pursued JayakeMn, and selKed upon the royal 
power of Poysala and invested Dhorasamudra, the capital of the 
Poysala dynasty. In another Inscription'*' this Permadi is re- 
presented to be a vassal of Jagadekamalla II, whose dates range 
between A. D. 1138 and 1150. While the former was in power as 
Mabamandale^vara in the seventh year of Jagadekamalla, i. e., in 
A. D. 1144, a certain grant was made by a body of sellers of betel 
leaves and nuts. The Kulatokharahkn, mentioned ns being 
vanquished by this Permadi, must be a prince reigning on the 
western coast, as the others, Jayake&in, the Xadamba prince of 
Goa, the Hoysala king, and so forth, were. Putting this statement 
and the quotation from the Bhagavata-Purana together, it appears 
highly probable that the Alvar KulaSeklim-a lived f n tlio first half 
of the twelfth century. The sequence, therefore, given above 
cannot be implicitly believed in. 

Still it may be admitted that the earliest Alvars iJourished 
about the time of the revival of Braharaanism and Hinduism in 
the North, which extended up to the Maratha country, as we 
have shown from Inscriptions and antiquarian remains, and must 
have extended still farther to the South, The earliest Alvars may 
be placed before about 'the fifth or sixth century, but there is 
nothing to show that Vaisnavism had not penetrated to the Tamil 
country earlier, i. e., about the first century. But an impetus, such 
as the rise of the Alvars indicates, could in all probability come 
only from the energy of the revival. The hostile relations into 
which the Alvars and the l§aiva saints, Nayanmars, came with 
the Buddhists and Jainas, lend support to the view we have 
advocated, 

' The Alvars composed mostly in Tamil, what are called Praban- 
dhas or songs in praise of the deity full of piety and devotion and 

' 1 ESyena tScS isanasendriyair vS, eto, 

3 JBBBAS, Vol. XI. p. m. 

9 Ibid. p. S51, 
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'containing also religious truth. They are considered as very 
sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda. The reverence paid to 
the AlvSrs is very great, and their images are placed by the side 
of the god representing Visnu or Narayana in some form and wor- 
shipped. It may be noted here that KulaSekhara-Aivar’s favourite 
deity was ESma, the son of DaSaratha. 

XV. Ramanuja. 

§ 45. There were two classes of teachers among the Vaispavas 
of the South, viz, the Alvars and the Acaryas. The former devoted 
themselves to the culture of the feeling of love and devotion for 
Visnu or NSrayana, and composed songs, while the object of the 
latter was to carry on disputations and controversies and seek to 
establish their own theories and creeds. The first class we have 
already noticed briefly. The first of the second class appears to 
have been Nsthamuni. His successor was YamunSoarya or 
Yamunamuni. ESmanuja succeeded Yamunamuni, one of whose 
last directions to his successor was to compose a commentary on 
Badarayana’s Brahmosutra. The neoessitytfor such a work was 
felt by the leaders of the Vaianava faith, since they found it not 
possible to maintain the doctrine of Bhakti or love in the face of 
the theory of Advaita or Monism of Spirit set up by SamkarScarya 
as based upon the Brahmusutras and the TJpanisads. 

During the period of the revival of Brahmanism and Hiuduisttl 
there was such a fermentation of thought as that which existed 
when Buddhism, Jainism and other heterodox systems on the one 
hand, and Vasudevism on the other, arose. The present fermenta- 
tion, however, did not rest on independent thought, but was 
based upon the sacred works that had been handed down from the 
earlier times. The Pali Buddhism made way for the Sanskrit 
Mahayanism, and against this last, controversies were carried on 
by the School of Hyaya founded by Gautama and by the MlmSrii- 
gn-kan a , especially by Sabarsvamin and Kumarilabhatta. But the 
Mlmamsakas attacked not only the Buddhists, hut the Aupanisadas, 
or a school of thought based upon the Upanisads, They main- 
tained the efficacy of the saorifici^ religion alone and denied it 
to the faith and practices of the latter school. The efforts of this 
school were therefore directed towards the maintenance of their 
position that their system alone can lead to supreme bliss. 



a l^amstn d^c. 

The peiBon who appeared prominently on the scene on this occa- 
sion was Gaudap§.d!lc§,r 7 a and somo time after him the pupil of his 
pupil, SathkarSoErya. The theory that this latter set up, was that 
there exists one spirit alone, and the feelings of individuality and 
other attributes of the animal spirit and the variety of the inani- 
mate world, owe their origin to a principle of illusion, and are 
consequently unreal. This doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of love and piety in the world of reality, though its followers 
allow it in the ordinary illusive condition of the human souls, 
and therefore it laid the axe at the root of Vai^pavism. The great 
wish of the Southern leaders of Ihe latter faith was the over- 
throw of this doctrine of illusion, or Mays, on the same Aupani- 
^ada grounds on which it was set up. And this wish of his 
predecessor was carried out by EarnSnuja, and henceforward 
every Vaispava system, and even, in one or two oases, l§aiva 
systems had to tack on Aupanisada or Vedantic theories to their 
own dootrines. 

§ 46. Ramanuja was born in Saka 938 corresponding to 1016 
or 1017 A. D. In his youth he lived at Kafiolpura or Oonjeevaram 
and was a pupil of Yadavaprakata, who was on Advaita philoso- 
pher and therefore professed spiritual monism. RSmanuja whose 
inclinations were towards Yai^navism, was dissatisfied with the 
teachings of his master, and the ultimate result was his sepera- 
tion from him. He applied himself to the study of the Frabandhas 
of the Alvars and drank in their spirit. When he became a 
successor of YamunUcarya, he lived at ^rlrahgam, near Trichino- 
poly, and did his life’s work there. He is said to have gone on a 
pilgrimage to the noted holy places of Upper India. In the latter 
years of his age he was subjected to persecution by the Cola 
prince of his time, who wanted him to renounce Vai^navism for 
Saivism, in consequence of which he took refuge in 1096 A. D. in 
the dominions of the Hoysala Yadava princes, who reigned in 
Mysore and whose capital was Dvarasamudra, the modern 
Halehid, There he converted Yitthala Deva, popularly colled 
Bilfti Deva, Bitti being, in all likelihood, the corruption of 
I. l^itthala or Yitthi. This took place in 1098 A. D. Yitijhala Deva 
I Wat not the reigning prince, but administered some of the frontier 
prcvincesinthe uameoftos Be4}ala, wljq was op 
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throne'. VJt^ala Deva or Bitti Deva was called Visnuvardhana 
after his conversion to Vaisnavism. This is the ordinary account. 
But what appears true is that his name was originally Visnu, 
which was corrupted into Bittu or Bitti in the Kanarese, the 
vernacular of the district, so that his original name Bitti Deva 
is the same as Visnu Deva which he is represented to have assumed 
after his conversion. He reigned from 1104 to 1141 A. D.® 
Ramanuja composed the following works : — Vedantasara, 
Vedarthasamgraha, Vedantadlpa, and commentaries, or Bhasyas, 
on the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadglta®. 

§ 47. The Vedantio theory, or the theory based upon the 
Brahmasutras and the TJpanisads, which Ramanuja set up to 
provide scope for the feeling of Bhakti, or love for G-od and the 
spirit of worship, was that there are three eternal principles, the 
individual or animal soul ( Cit ), ihe insensate world ( Acit }, and 
the Supreme Soul ( Itvara ), 

There are Upanisad texts to support this, and one of 
them is that in the ( 1. 12 ) to the effect that all Brahman, 
regarded as composed of the enjoyer or sufferer, the objects 
from which enjoyment or suffering springs, and the con- 
troller or mover, is threefold. But the Brahmasutras lay it down 
on the authority of the Upaniaads that Brahman is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the world. To make this possible 
in his system, Ramanuja resorts to the passage in BIT. of the , 
Msdhyamdina school, beginning from III. 7. 3, in which the 
Supreme Soul is stated to be the internal controller (Antary&min) 
of the individual soul as well as of the external world. The form, 
that he gives to his theory is that the individual soul and the 
insensate world are the attributes of the Supreme Soul. They 
constitute his body, as stated in the Upanisad also, and thus, they 
with the controlling inward Supreme Soul constitute one entity 
called Brahman, just as.the body and the in-dwelling soul constitute 
the human being. 

1 Sea Erlshnaswami Aiyangai's paper in lio. 8 ofthe magazine Vitistadraitin 

for most of these facts. 

3 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. ZVIII, p. 173, 

3 Bee Erishnaswami's paper ailuded to above. 

10 i R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV, J 
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Before creation the body of the Supremo Soul exists in a 
subtle form, and when creation takes place, it develops in 
the form of the existing universe ; thus Brahman is the material 
cause of the external world. It is also the offloient cause, when, 
as the internal controlling soul, it wills to creat. The subtle 
form of the insensate world is the Prakrti, a term first invented 
by the original author of the Samkhya doctrine. It develops Under 
the guidance of the in-dwelling Supreme Spirit until the mundane 
egg is produced. The successive stages of Mahat, AhaihkSra, 
etc., are like those of the S&mkhya system, which has been 
adopted by the Puranas also in the account of the creation. And 
the creation after the production of the mundane egg is also made 
by I^vara as the internal controller of Brahmadeva, Daksa, etc. 

Isvara or God is free from all faults or defects. He is eternal, 
pervades all living and non-living things Js the internal controller 
of all, i& pure ^oy or bleasednoaB, ia poaaaaBed of the auapioloua 
qualities of knowledge, power, etc,, is the creator, protector and 
destroyer of the world, and is resorted to by those AVho are aftliot- 
ed, who wish to gain knowledge, who seek to attain a certain end, 
and who are already enlightened’. He confers the fourfold 
fruit of existence*. He is possessed of a wonderful celestial 
body of unsurpassable beauty and has for his consorts Lakgml ^ 
Bhu ( the earth ), and LIU ( sport ). 

This Isvara appears in five different modes 
I. Para or the highest, in which mode, Harayana, called also 
Para-Brahman and Para-VSsudeva, lives in a city called Vai- 
kuntha, which is guarded by certain persons and which has 
door-keepers ; seated in a pavilion of gems on a oouoh in the form 
of the serpent Se^a, placed on a throne having the eight legs, 
Dharma and others ■, attended by Sri, Bhu and Lila 5 'holding 
the celestial weapons, oonch-shell, discus, and others 5 adorned 
with celestial ornaments, such as a tiara and others ; possessed of 
numberless auspicious attributes, knowledge, power, and others j 

1 These are the four, Srta, JijfiEsu, eto., mentioned in BhO. ( 7. 16 ). 
r2 Artha, or worldly prosperity, giSma, or the objects of desire, Bharma, 
or religious merit, and Hokfa, or final deliverance, are the four objeots ot 
existenoe. 

3 Froip the Tattvatraya of LokEoErya. 
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and his presence being enjoyed by the eternal spirits, such as 
Ananta, Q'aruda, Visvaksena, and others, and by delivered souls. 

II. Vyuha, in which the Para Jhii Pself has as sumed fonr forms, 
Vasudeva, Saihkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha for conveni- 
e noe of •wor^lp, and lor pur poses such aB_oreationr'e?o,"'T5f these 
VSsudeva is possessed of t^ six qualities i Sarfakarsana has two, 
^z., om niBoiehoo“ah d sustaining power? Pradyumna two, viz,, 
controlling power and unohangeabloness? and Aniruddha, creative 
power and al l-overcoming prowes?. 

v^ni. Vibhava which mode consists of the ten Avataras, fish, 
tort^e, etc, 

IV. Antary&min, in which mode he dwells in the heart and is 
to be seen by Yogins and accompanies the Individual souls even 
when they go to heaven or hell. 

y. Idols or images set up in houses, villages, towns, etc., made 
up of a material chosen by the worshipper, in which he dwells 
with a body not made up of matter.® 

Other authorities leave out Vasudeva from the Vyubas and 
have the other three only. The Arthapaiioaka has another form 
of the Antary amin, in which form he dwells in everything and 
rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading and store of all good 
attributes, and is called Visnu, Narayana, Vasudeva etc. 

Self-consciousness, knowledge, union as a soul with a body, 
agency, are attributes common to the supreme and individual 
souls. ^ The latter is self-illumined, joyous, eternal, atomic, 
imperceptible to the senses, untiiinkable, devoid of parts, un- 
changeable, the substratum of knowledge, subject to God's control, 
depending on God’s existence for hie own existence and an attri- 
bute of God’. This description of the individual soul differs a 


1 These are translations of the words JnSna, Bala, Ai^varya, VTrya, l^a^ti, 
and Tejas, according to the definitions in the YatindramatadipikS. 

2 YatindramatadipikS, 9. 

3 See my Beport on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883-81, 
p. 69. [ = Volume II of this Udition, p. 184— N, B. U. j 

4 Yat. 8. 

5 Tattvatraya. 
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great deal from that of Saihkaraoarya, who attributes no agency 
or sulmtantiality to it ; and the dependence on God in a variety of 
ways cannot, of course, he thought of under tho doctrine of 
spiritual monism. The soul’s being an atom is also denied by 
6aifakara’s school and various others. The souls are many and 
are divided into 

(1) Baddha or tied down to the circle of existences from 
Brahmadeva to the vilest worm, as well as the vegetable souls j 

(3) Mukta or finally delivered ; and 

(3) Nitya or eternal. 

Of the first class, those that are rational, that is, not brutes or 
vegetables, are of two sorts; (1) desirous of enjoyment; (3) desirous 
of final deliverance. Of those that are desirous of enjoyment, 
some devote themselves to the acquisition of wealth and the 
satisfaction of carnal desires, and others, who seek to attain the 
happiness of heaven, perform all rites and sacrifices, make pilgri- 
mages to holy places and give in charity. Some of these devote 
themselves to Bhagavat and others to other deities. 

Some of those who desire final deliverance seek the consci- 
ousness of their pure soul only ( Kevalin ), and others eternal 
bliss. Of these lattor, some are Bhaktas, who seek to attain God by 
resorting to Bhakti with all its details, having first of all studied the 
Vedas and acquainted themselves with the Vedanta and the philo- 
sophy of rites (Karman), The three upper orders alone can practise 
Bhakti, but not the Sudras. Others are Frapannas, who are those 
who take refuge in God, feeling themselves poor and helpless. Of 
Frapannas, some seek the first three objects of life, while the rest, 
finding no happiness in these, renouncing everything worldly, 
desire eternal bliss ( Moksa ) alone, and, seeking the advice of a 
preceptor and acquiring from him the impulse to action, fling 
themselves on the will of God, not having the power of going 
through the Bhakti process and being helpless. This Frapatti or 
surrender to God can be practised by all orders, including 
Sudras.* 

What are necessary for the efficacy of the method of Bhakti, 


I Yet. 8. 
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are Karmayoga or the performance of actions, and Jflanayoga or the 
acquisition of knowledge. Karmayoga is the performance of all acts, 
rites and ceremonies without regard for the fruit resulting from 
them. These are the worship of the deity, practice of austerity, pil- 
grimage to holy places, giving in charity and sacrifices. 

This Karmayoga purifies the soul and leads to JQSnayoga, 
or acquisition of knowledge. This knowledge consists in seeing 
oneself as distinct from Frak^i, or matter, and as an attribute 
of God himself ( Sesa ). This Jns.nayoga leads to Bhakti. 

Bhaktiyoga, or the method of Bhakti, consists in . con- 
tinuous meditation accompanied by the practice of the eight 
Yoga processes, Yama, Niyama, etc. This is to be attained 
by (1) the purification of the body by the use of un- 
polluted and unprohibited food, (2) chastity, (3) constant practice, 
(4) the performance of five great rites and ceremonies according 
to one’s means, (5) virtues such as truth, uprightness, compassion, 
charity, non-destruction of life, (6) hopefulness or absence of des- 
pondency, and (7) absence of elatedness. Bhakti, as promoted by 
these seven means, assumes the form of actually seeing (God) and 
produces the final mental perception. 

Prapatti consists in the resolution to yield, the avoidance of 
opposition,' a faith that God will protect, acceptance of him as 
saviour or praying him to save and sense of helplessness resulting 
in throwing one’s whole soul on him.® Prapatti thus comes to 
self-surrender.® 

The Arthapaiioaka mentions a fifth way called 5c5ryabhimana- 
yoga, which is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an 5.o&rya or preceptor 
and being guided by him in everything. The preceptor goes 

1 The two expressions thus translated have also been otherwise explained as 
bearing good-will to all and the absence of ill-will. 

3 There is another reading here whiob should be translated as “throwing one- 
self upon him and a feeling of helplessness.’' Thus there are six oonstitnents 
of Prapatti. These are ; (1) .Knukulyasya satiikalpah (3) prSttkUlyasjca 
varjanam, (3) rak^isyatiti vlsvSso (4) gCptrtvavarabaih tatbS, (5) Stmani- 
k^epa- (6) kSrpapye aa4vidh3 taraijiSgatili. 

3Tat.7.’ 
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througli all that is neoessary to effect his pupil 'b del Ivor anoo as a 
mother takes medicine herself to cure an infant. 

Sixteen modes of worship are to bo practised by the devotees of 
Visnu, as stated In a passage quoted from the Fadma-Purana by a 
recent writer of the Ramanuja school. Eight of those are the same 
as those included in the nine modes of Bhakti enumerated in a 
previous Section’ as mentioned in the Bhagavata-Purana, Sakhya, 
or friendship or companionship, being omitted. The other eight 
are : (1) imprinting the marks of the conch-shell and the discus 
and other weapons of Hari on the body; (2) the making of a verti- 
cal mark on the forehead ; (3) repeating of Mantras on the occa- 
sion 5 (4) drinking the water used in washing the feet of Hari ; 
(5) the eating of the offerings of cooked food made to him ; (6) 
doing service to his devotees : (7) the observance of fast on the 
11th of the bright and dark halves of each lunar month ; (8) laying 
TulasI leaves on the idol of Hari. 

A text from the HSrltaemyti is also quoted giving nine modes 
of worship ( Bhakti ), threo of which are common to it with the 
Bhfigavata-Puraiia. The other six oi'e the same as the eight in 
the above, the first two being combined and the third being omit- 
ted. The vertical mark on the forehead mentioned above consists 
of two lines made with white earth and a connecting cross line 
at the bottom, with, in the middle, a yellow lino made with 
turmeric powder or a red line composed of the sarao material 
reddened by mixing it with lime. 

§ 48, In northern India there are not many followers of Rama- 
nuja ; in Southern India there is a very large number. There are 
two Schools among them, known by the names of Vadakalai or 
northern learning, and Tenkalai or southern learning. The essential 
difference between them is brought out by the different illustra- 
tions* that they give of the connection between G-od’s grace and 
man's effort in bringing about final deliverance. The illustration 
used by the former, or the northern, is that of a female monkey 
and her ouh. The cub has to hold fast its mother on the abdomen to 


1 Ante, .p. 57, [N,B.U.] 

2 The following remarks are baaed on Vi^iatSdvaitin, Vol, I, No. 8, pp. 
800ff., and Mr, Goylndaoharya’a artiole, JBAS, 1910, pp. 1103 g. 
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be conveyed to a safe place. The southerners use the illustration of 
the oat and its kittens. The female oat catches hold of the kitten, 
without any effort on its part, and takes it to a place of safety. In 
the first case the doctrine is that the process of deliverance must 
begin with an act of a person seeking it. In the other case the 
process begins with God himself. 

In keeping with this distinction is the idea of Prapatti or self- 
surrender held by the two Sects. The first maintains that Prapatti 
is one of the ways resorted to by the devotee and begins with him. 
The southern School holds that it is not one of the ways, but it is 
a frame of mind which characterises all those who seek absolution, 
and reject all other ways in favour of this. Those who resort to 
other ways have not arrived at the right mood which leads to 
God. When a soul is in this frame of mind, God himself takes 
entire possession of him, while by the other ways, man, as it were, 
makes approaches towards him. The Vadakalai lays down that 
Prapatti is for those who cannot follow other ways, such as Kar- 
mayoga, Jfianayoga and Bhaktlyoga, while the Tenkalai holds 
that it is necessary for all, whether able or not, to follow the other 
ways. The first School says that one should give himself up to 
God when one finds other ways, which have been resorted to, to 
be fruitless. The second holds that self-abandonment to God 
diould precede the trial of other ways, Self-asBertivenesB is the 
oharaoteristio of the first, but it is forbidden by the second and self- 
abandonment is enjoined. The northerners say that the six ways 
of Prapatti or self-surrender given above are preliminaries to the 
Prapatti which results from them. The southerners say that 
Prapatti must take place first and then the six follow as resultsa 

The nothern School teaches that a person belonging to an in- 
ferior caste should be treated well only so far as conversation by 
words is concerned. The southerners say that they should be 
admitted to an equal treatment in all respects and no distinction 
be made. The syllable Om should be omitted from the eight- 
syllabled Mantra, according to the Yadakalai, when taught to 
others than Brahmanas; the Tenkalai does not make this distinc- 
tion and provides for the teaching of the whole Mantra in the 
same form to all.' 


1 Thia Mantra is “ Om Namo NSrSyapSya ”, 
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§ 49 It will bo soon from tho short smniuttryhoro Rivon that 
ESmanuia derives his inetaphyBicol doctrines from texts in tho 
Upanisads and from tho Brahmasutras, while his theory of tho 
external world is that adopted by the Piirauas and based on 
the twenty-four elements of the Sariikhya system. His Vaisnavism 
is the Vasudevism of the old Panoaratra system combined with 
tho Nar&yana and Visnu elements. The last name does not occur 
often in the literature of his school. The most prominent name is 
NSrayana, though Vasudeva takes his proper place when the 
Supreme Soul and the Vyuhas are spoken of. The name of Gopala- 
krsna is conspicuous by its absence, and Ramanuja's system is 
free from that repulsive form which Vaisnavism assumes when 
Eadhii and other oowherdesses are introduced. Kama too does not 
appear to be a favourite deity. Ramanuja's doctrines as to the 
way of reaching the Supreme Soul are the same as, or amplified 
forms of, those in the Bhagavadglt^. But in this system Bhakti 
is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the Supreme 
Soul. It thus corresponds to tho TTpasanSs, or meditations, de- 
scribed by Badarayana, and docs not mean a boundless love for 
God, as the word is commonly understood, though the meditation 
that is enjoined implies tacitly a feeling of love. 

The tendency of Ramanuja’s system seems to bo to give an 
exclusive Brahmanic form to the traditional method of Bhakti, or 
devotion to God, and this is distinctly seen in the doctrines of the 
Vadakalai ; while Tenkalai, or southern learning, is more liberal 
and so shapes the doctrines of the system as to make them appli- 
cable to Sudras also. But we shall find the Sudras asserting 
themselves when we come to the disciples of Ramananda and to 
the Maratha saints and teachers, Eamdeva and Tukarama. 

The fifth trpaya, or way to God, given in the Arthapafioaka, 
of surrendering oneself completely to a teacher or preceptor, doing 
nothing oneself and the preceptor doing all that is necessary for 
one’s redemption, seems suspicious. It has a striking resemblance 
to the Ohrisiian doctrine of Christ suffering, or in the words of 
our author, going through the processes necessary for redemption, 
the believer doing nothing but putting complete faith in his 
saviour. If the prevalence of Christianity in and before the time 
of Bt.mSnuja in the country about Madras is a proved fact, this 
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doctrine as well as some of the finer points in the theory of 
Prapatti may be traced to the influence of Christianity. Rama- 
nuja’s system is known by the name of SrIsampradSya or the 
tradition springing from Sri. 

XVI Madhva or Hnandatirtha 

§ 50 The great object of the Taisnava teachers of the eleventh 
century and upwards was to confute the theory of Maya, or the 
unreality of the world, and establish the doctrine of Bhakti, or 
love and faith, on a secure basis. Ramanuja effected this by the 
system which he promulgated and which we have already noticed. 
But in order to reconcile his doctrine with the theory set forth in 
the Brahmasutras on the basis of the TTpanisads, that God is the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world, he propound- 
ed the doctrine of God’s being a composite person, having for his 
body the individual souls and the inanimate world. Even this 
Madhva considered objectionable as having a tendency to depre- 
ciate the independent majesty of God, and therefore he denies his 
being the material cause of the world. All the Sutras of Bftdarft- 
yana which set forth that doctrine have been interpreted by him 
in an entirely different way. Probably ho would have set aside 
'the Brahmasutras altogether; but he could not do so, since the 
■work had acquired an unoontested authoritativeness as regards 
religious truth before his time. He had therefore to show that 
his system did not go against the Brahmasfitras, and therefore ac- 
cepted them and interpreted them in almost a fantastic manner. 
Texts from the Upanisads, too, which do not agree with his 
doctrines, he treats similarly. 

In opposition to the pure monism of Sathkara and the qualified 
monism of Ramanuja, Anandatirtha sets forth five eternal distinc- 
tions or individualities, viz., the distinction between 

( 1 ) God and the individual spirit, 

( % ) God and the inanimate world, 

( 3 ) the individual spirit and the inanimate world, 

( 4 ) one individual spirit and another, 

( 5 ) one inanimate object and another. 

According to the Madhvavijaya, or the history of the triumphs 
of Madhva, by Narayana, the eon of.fnvikrWB'y 
U [ R. G. Bbaudacketr’e VcA. IV. ] 
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town of Rajatapitha a family known by tlio nanio of Madbyagoba. 
Madbva’s father was called Madhyagebabballa’ ; tbo name given 
to Madhva after his birth was Vasudeva. After Vasudova had 
received the usual education of a Brahmana, ho was initiated as 
an anchorite by Aoyutapreksaoarya who thus bocnmo his Guru. 
After his initiation he went to BadarikS.i&rama in the Himalaya 
and brought back the idols of Digvijaya Rama and Vedavyasa. 
He was raised to the seat of high priest in the presence 
of kings. 

Anandatirtha went from country to country, putting down 
the advocates of the doctrine of Maya and others, and 
established the Vaisnava creed. He had for his pupils Padma- 
nabhatlrtha, Naraharitlrtha, Madhavatirtha, and Aksobhyatlrtha. 
Haraharitirtha was sent to Jagannatha in Orissa to bring the 
original idols of Rama and Sita. Anandatirtha ’s other names 
were Purnaprajfia and Madhyamandara, or wish-giving tree of 
the, family of Madhya. 

(.The date of his death given in the list preserved in several of 
the Malhas, or establishments of the soot, is Saka 1119, and as he 
lived for seventy-nine years, the death of his birth has been given 
as Saka 1040. But these statements are open to serious doubts. 
There is an Inscription in the Kurmoftvnra temple at Srlkurmam 
in the Ohicacole Taluka of the Ganjam District, in which Nata- 
hariilrtha is represented to have constructed a temple and placed 
in it an idol of Yoganandanarasiihha in the year Saka p03.* 
The first person therein mentioned is PurusottamotIrtha,"'wKo*is 
the same as Aoyutapreksa^ then his pupil Anandatirtha, and the 
last is hfaraharitirtha, the pupil of Anandatirtha. This Narahari* 
tirtha is considered by somuit'o have been the ruler of Orissa. But 
this arises from a confusion between him and a king bearing the 
same name, in the slightly modified form of Harasimha, who 
was the actual ruler of the country from about Saka 1191 to 

1. Ealllanpur in the Udipi Taluka of the district of South Eanara is stated 
to be the birth-place of Madhva. It was probably the same as the 
Bajatapitba of the Madhvavijaya. (Imp. Qaz., Tol, XIV, page 314. ) 

2. Bp. Ind.,,Vol. YI, pp. 860 If. 

‘'“'3.'M4dlivat^ljaya.'V*I,'83, 
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1225. Ha is mentioned in an Inscription at Sriknrmam of Hara- 
haritirtha himself, bearing the date Saka 1215, which is represent- 
ed as the eighteenth year of the king's reign’. He was Nara- 
siifaha II, and was the prince panegyrised in a work on rhetoric, 
the Ekavali ^ Haraharitlrtha's other dates gathered from other 
Inscriptions range between Saka 1186 and 1212 All these 
epigraphical records confirm the truth of the tradition that Nara- 
harltlrtha was sent by Anandatirtha to Orissa, He appears to have 
held a very high position there. 

Now if Naraharitirtha’s active period extended from Saka 1186 
to 1215, his master could not have died in l§aka 1119, i. e., fully 
67 years before. It seems, therefore, reasonable to take the date 
given in Madhva’s Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya, which is 4300 
of the Kali age, to be the correct date of his birth. It corresponds 
to Saka 1121, which, bearing in mind the fact that some use the 
current year of an era and some the past, we must regard as equi- 
valent to Saka 1119, the date given in the lists for Anandatlrlha’s 
deatL But instead of taking it as the date of his death, we shall 
have to regard it as the date of his birth. He lived for 79 years 
according to the current account, so that his death must be placed 
in Saka 1198 *. The two dates may, therefore, be taken as settledy 

Anandatirtha thus lived in the first three quarters of the 
thirteenth century. Ho was succeeded, according to the list, by 
Padmanabhatirtha who held the pontificate for seven years, i. e., up 
to ^aka 1205. He was succeeded by Naraharitlrtha who occupied 
the pontifical seat for nine years, i. e.. Tip to ^aka 1214, .Qj, if.ws ' 
regard 1121' as the date of the first pontiff’s birth according to the 
strict interpretation of the Kali date, up to i§aka 1216 ; and, as we 
have seen, his latest date In the Inscriptions is Saka 1215. 

§ 51. The Madhvas follow the method of Vai^esikas and divide 
all existing things into the categories of substance, qualities, etc,, 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, page 363, note. 

3. See my note in Trivedi's edition of the work, BSS. [ = Volume II of this 
Edition, pp. 439fE. N- B. U. ] 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 366. 

4. This agrees with the tradition existing in the Matha at FhalmSru, near 
Mulki in South Oanara, to the effeot that Anandatirtha was horn in Saka 
1119 and died io Saka 1199; ^P> lud., VI, p. 363, note. 
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with some modiiioations of their own God is a siihstanoe. 
The supreme soul possesses inmiraerahle or ari infinite number of 
qualities. His functions are eight, via., (1) creation, (&) protection, 
(3) dissolution, (4) controlling all things, (5) giving knowledge, (6) 
manifestation of himself, (7) tying beings down to the world, (8) 
redemption. He is omniscient, expressible by all words, and. 
entirely different from the individual souls and the inanimate 
world. He possesses the holy form made up of knowledge, joy, 
etc., Independent of every thing, and one only, assuming different 
forms. All his forms are his full manifestations, and he is identi- 
cally the same with his incarnations in qualities, parts, and 
actions. Laksml is distinct from the Supreme Soul, but entirely 
dependent on him. She is eternal and blessed ( Mukta ) like the 
Supreme Soul and is his consort. She has various forms, but no 
material body, and is thus like the Supreme Soul, and like him is 
expressible by all words. She possesses the same extension in space 
and time as the Supreme Soul, i. e., is oonoomitant with him. 

Jlvas or individual souls go through the usual succession of 
existences and are characterised by ignorance or other defects. 
They are innumerable individually, or as members of groups, such 
as Hjus ® who are fit for attaining Brahmahood, and others who 
are fit for the attainment of the dignity of Budra, Garuda, Asuras, 
or demons, etc. They are of three kinds : (1) fit for attaining final 
bliss, (2) always going through the circle of existences, and 
(3) fit for the oonditon of darkness. The gods, Bsis, and the manes, 
and the best of men, belong to the first class, ordinary men belong 
to the second class, and demons, ghosts, and the vilest of men, etc., 
to the the third class. All these individual souls are distinct from 
each other and from the Supreme Soul. 

Creation begins when the Supreme Soul disturbs the equilibrium 
of the Prakrti, which then develops into all the other princi- 
ples of the Saihkhya system, as modified by the FurSnas, until the 
mundane egg is produced. Then placing the sentient and non- 

1. This aosount of the system is abridged from a work oalled Madhvasid- 
dhSntasSia hy PadmanSbhasUri, printed in Bombay by Javajl Dadaji, 
irnayasagara Press, published at Eumbhakonam in ^aka 1815, oorrespohd* 
ing to 1883 A. D. The tedious details are omitted, 
t. 3^jvs art a olasa of gods, 
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Bentient objeote into his inside, he enters into the mundane egg. 
Then, at the end of a thousand celestial years he produces from 
his navel a lotus, which is the seat of the four-faced Brahmadeva; 
and from this last after a long time the ordinary creation takes 
place. 

All knowledge springs from ParamStman, whatever the means 
by which it is produced. It is of two kinds—that which leads to 
worldly existence, and that which leads to Moksa, Visnu bestows 
knowledge on the ignorant, and Moksa on those who have know- 
ledge. The knowledge, or feeling which creates an attachment to 
the body, child or wife, leads to a worldly life. This is not true 
knowledge, but ignorance from which results that worldly life, 
and that ignornce is dispelled by the knowledge of God. 

Moksa is attained by the direct knowledge or peroeption of Hari 
by means of a method of service possible to oneself and in a 
body fitted for it. That direct perception is possible to all good in- 
dividual souls from Brahmadeva to the best of men. This direct 
peroeption is to be attained by many means. 

What are necessary for direct knowledge, which leads to Moksa, 
are : (1) Vairagya, or the disgust of enjoyments of this world 
or ttie next, generated by seeing the vanity of the world by the 
company of good persons ; (2) equanimity (l§ama) and self-control 
(Dama), etc.; (3) acquaintance with the lore ; (4) self-surrender 
(Saranagati), in which the mind is devoted to God, as the best of 
all beings, and is full of the highest love and in which everything 
is resigned to God and he is worshipped with devotedness in the 
three ways, and which is accompanied with the faith that He will 
unfailingly protect and the feeling that the devotee is His: (5) 
attendance on a Guru, or preceptor, and propitiation of him, which 
is necessary for Moksa or redemption ; (6) acquisition of know- 
ledge from the Guru and not from books, or, in the absence 
of a Guru, from a good Yaisnava, and, in rare cases, from 
books also; (7) reflection over what has been taught; (8) 
devotion, in the order of their merits, to a preceptor and persons 
better than oneself and deserving respect; (9) love of God (Paramfi- 
tmabhakti ) consequent on the knowledge of God’s greatness and 
his being the best of all. This love should be firm and higher 
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than that for all others, and this loads to Moksn or otovnal bliss ; 

( 10 ) sympathy for those who are inferior, but gooil mon, love for 
those who are equal, as if they were tho same as thomaolvos, and 
respeotfnl love or reverence for superiors ; (11) performing rites and 
ceremonies deliberately without any desire, which has tho effect of 
purifying the soul-, (12) tho avoidance of prohibited daods, i. o.,Binfl 
great and small ; ( 13 1'resigning every act to Hari as done by him 
and not by oneself; (14) the knowledge of the comparative position 
of beings and of Visnu as tho highest of all; (35) knowledge 
of the five distinctions already mentioned; ( 16 ) distinguishing 
Prafcrti from Purusa, aU beings (from Narayana down to mon, with 
their consorts) being Purusas, and the inanimate world being the 
Prakfti; (17) reprobation of false doctrines-, (18) TTpasana or wor- 
ship, This last is of two kinds, viz., (1) tho learning of tho Sastras, 
(2) meditation. Meditation ( NididhySsa ) is placing Bhagavat 
before the mind's eye to tho exclusion of everything olso. This 
meditation is possible for one who has a distinct knowlodgo of a 
thing acquired after the removal of ignoranoo, douht and delusion 
by means of reading or hearing something road androfloolion. Homo 
people meditate on Bhagavat as a singlo spirit and others ott him 
as having four phases as Sat (existence), Cit (knowledge), Anaudn 
joy ), Stman ( spirit ). Then are given meditations resorted 
to by gods and some of those mentioned in tho Brahmasutras. 

All these eighteen ways lead to the direct knowlodgo of God, 
which is possible for all from Brahmadova to man. The direct 
knowledge of God attained by men is comparable with the corus- 
cation of lightning, and that attained by gods to the bright disk of 
the sun. Garuda and Rudra have that knowledge in the shape of 
a reflection, while Brahmadeva has the knowledge of the whole 
with all its parts, and some have the knowledge of Him as dwell- 
ing in the universe and limited by the universe. The direct 
knowledge is simply mental. 

f 

§ 52. The foHo'^ers of Madhva wear a mark on the forehead 
composed of two white perpendicular lines made with an earth 
called Goploandana above the bridge of the nose, and a dark line 
in the middle with a reddish spot in the centre. The two white 
lines are joined by a cross line on ^be bridge of the nofto. They 
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wear on the shoulders and on tiie other parts of their body prints, 
made with the same white earth, of the oonch-shell, the discus, 
and other weapons of Vianu. These are impressed occasionally 
with a heated metallic stamp on the skin, so as to leave a perma- 
nent soar. Members of this sect exist in pretty large numbers in 
the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, Mysore, and on 
the Western Coast from Goa to South Kanara, and there are only 
scattered adherents in Northern India. There are eight establish- 
ments, or Mathas, for the dissemination and preservation of the 
creed in South Kanara and three in the inner country. Some of 
these were founded by Xnandatlrtha hi m self. 

.Knandatirtha composed thirty-seven’ dijEferent treatises. He 
includes among the authorities enumerated by him in support of 
his system the Pafioaratra-Samhitas ; but it will be seen from the 
account given above that in his creed there is no place for the 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and others, and the name by which the Supreme 
Spirit is spoken of is mostly Vispu. Some of His incarnations, 
especially Rama and Kr§na, are also adored. But the Gopala- 
Erspa element seems to be entirely absent from his system, and 
Radha and the cowherdesses are not mentioned. 

It thus appears that the Fahoaratra or Bhagavata system has 
been set aside by Anandatirtha or thrown into the background. 
The old traditional Vasudevism of the Bhagavata school 
gradually disappeared about his time and made room for general 
Yaisnayism. 

XVn. Nimbarka. 

§ 53 We have thus noticed the form which Vaisnavism 
assumed in the South from the n^iddle of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the thirteenth. A^'strong feeling of Bhakti, or love, 
and a fear of the dangerous oopiseguences of the doctrine of Maya, 
or illusion, wore the guiding^ principles of the new development. 
The influence of this last expended itself to the North, and we can 
distinguish between twc. classes of founders of sects, viz., 

( 1 ) those who wrcAe in Sanskrit, 

I _____________ 

1 E'er the names of thesf,, see the QranthamSlikSstotra in my Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit y^ anusoripts during 1882-83, p. 207. [= Volume II of 
this Edition, p. 24f. Kr. B. U. ] 
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and ( 3 ) thoeo who used the vornaonltvr for ilio propnmitiou of 
their creed, 

The first of the former olosB we have to notioo i.s N hnbarka. 
Nimharka is said to have been a Toilahga Brahinnna hy Inrth 
and to have lived in a village called Wiinba', which perhaps is 
the same as Nimbapura in the Bellary District, Uo was born 
on the 3rd’ of the bright half of Vai&akha, and his father’s name 
was Jagannatha, who was a Bhagavata, and his mother’s Saras- 
vati He is believed by his followers to be an incarnation of the 
Sudartana, or the discus of "irisnu. As to when he flourished we 
have no definite information, but he appears to have lived some 
time after Ramanuja*, Niinbarka composed the Vedantaparijata- 


l Manusoriiit No, 706 of the Oolloolion of 1884-7. NimbSrktt wan the “ Bun 
of Nlmbo”. 

S Introduotlon to the oommentarv on Dasnelokl l>y UarivyitHudevu, It tR to 
be rosrettad that the ooinmoulutor doeH not givo tho ynnr of N imbSrka’ti 
birth. 

3 In my Report on the BoaroU for Sanakrit MamiRoriplH for tho your 18BJ 88, 

I have given two suooession lists of spiritual teauhurH, ono of the soot of 
Annndatlrtha (p, 203 ) and another of that fouiidod hy Nlmhhrka ( pp, 208 
12 ), This contains 37 names- There is another list in Mauusucipt 70!) of tho 
OoUeottQn,oC1^84-7, whioh oontalns 45 names. Tho two lists agree to No. 
32 HarivyBsaddra. After that, while the first has only live names, the 
aeooud haa thirteeo. namea, and nono of tUoao ugcoos with any of the five, 
BO that after Harivykaad^va, the lino appeara to have divided itself into 
twobranobes. No, 709 of the same Colleotlon was writton in Saihvat 1806 
corresponding to 1750 A. D^Sijhen Gosvttmln DBmodara was living. He 
was the thirty-third after NiinfeSi^ka in the new branch lino. The thirty- 
third after AnandatTrtha died in llj76 A. J>. Anandatirtha according to our 
revised date died in 1276 A, D., so that thirty-threo suooossora occupied 603 
years. Supposing that the thlrty-ti^e successors of NimbSrka oooupled 
about the same period, and allowing aj^out fifteen years of life to DSmodara 
QosvSmin, who was living in 1760 A. I^^nd subtracting from 1765 A. D., 
603 years, we have 1162 which is about t^Hadate of NlmbStka’a death, so 
that be lived after RSmBnuja. This oalcul^ioa of ours is of course very 
rough, and, besides, the date of the Uanusorlpl No, 706, which is road as 
1918 by some, but which looks like 1813, conlllots with this calculation, 
as nine more Aoaryas flouriabed after DSmol^aca. And, if 1813 Is the 
correct date, seven years cannot suffice for Iheso, though 107 may, If tho 
date is read 1918. ’i 
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Bauvabha, which is a short ooiiimcntaiy on the Brahmasutras, and 
also a small work containing ten stanzas of the name of Siddhanta- 
ratna, usually called Datatlokl, from the number of stanzas con- 
tained in it. Srinivasa, the immediate follower of Nimbarka, wrote 
a commentary called Bhasya on the first, and Harivyasadeva, 
the thirty-second in the list of succession, wrote on the second. 
The thirteenth in the list, DevacSrya, wrote the Siddhantajahnavl, 
and his successor, Sundarabhatta, wrote a commentary ,on it, 
called Setu. The thirtieth in the list composed a commentary, or 
Bhasya, on the Brahmasutras. His name was KeSava Ka^mliin. 

§ 53. Nimbarka’s Vedantic theory is monistic as well as plura- 
listic. The inanimate world, the individual soul and God are dis- 
tinct from one another as well as identical. Identical they are in the 
sense that the drat two have no independent existence, but are de- 
pendent on God for their existence and action. The theory of the 
Brahmasutras that Brahman is the material cause of the universe, 
is thus understood : To be the material cause of an offoct is (1) to 
possess the capacity of assuming the form of that effect, and (3) to 
bo fitted to do so. Brahman possesses various capacities which are 
of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds. These in a 
subtle form constitute its natural condition. This satisfies the first 
of the two requirements. The capacities again contain in them 
the rudiment of the effect, i. e., the world, in a subtle form. 
This moots the second requirement. By realising these capacities 
and bringing the subtle rudiment into a gross form. Brahman be- 
comes the material cause of the world. Eamanuja 's theory of Brah- 
man forming with the animate and inanimate world a composite 
personality and of its being the material cause in so far as the 
bodily portion of the composite personality becomes developed, is 
rejected by the school’. For a further knowledge of the system, 
I will here give a translal^ of the Datatlokl. 

I. Jiva, or the individual soul, is knowledge, dependent on 
Hari, and is in a condition to be associated with, or dissociated 
from, a body ; is an atom, different in different bodies, and is a 
knewer and numberless. 

' It is called knowledge here to show that it is able to 3 know 

1, See Kes'ava’s commentary, Br, S. I. 4. 23. 

12 [ K iS-. Bhandarkar’s works V ol. IV, J 
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without the orguns of sense, and it is not to bo undorstood hero 
that the soul is the more phonomonon of know lodge, and not a 
substance, which is the doctrine of Sariikaraorirya. 

II, The individual soul has his form distorted by its contact 
with Maya, or the constituent principle with tlio three qualities 
which has no beginning. Its true nature becomes known by the 
grace of God. 

Individual souls are of two sorts : ( 1 ) those delivered or in a 
supremely blissful oonditiou ; ( 2 ) those tied down to the circle of 
existences. The first are of two kinds : ( I ) those who are eternally 
in a supremely blissful condition, suoh as (fj) Garuda, Visvaksena, 
and (b) the crown, ear-ornaments and the flute considered as 
living beings j and (II) those who are freed from the trammels of 
life. Of these last some attain to the likonoss of Qodandothors 
are content with thejperoeption of the nntvivo of thoir own soul, 
Corresponding to these two last are two kinds of Mumuksu, those 
who seek deliverance of either kind. 

III. The inanimate objects are of throo kinds : ( 1.) not dorivod 
from Prakrti ) (2) derived from Prakrti ; and (3) time. In tho things 
derived from Prakrti we have the ordinary material ohjoots having 
tho three colours, viz., rod, white, and dark. 

The first class consists of those which are spoken of figuratively 
by the use of the names of objects belonging to the second class, 
suoh as the sunlike refulgence of the Supreme Soul. It is a reful- 
genoe not arising from the Prakrti. Similarly the body, hands, 
feet, and ornaments of God, as well as all the surroundings, such 
as garden, palace, etc., belong to the first class and are of an inani- 
mate nature, though they are not made of matter, i. e., not deri- 
ved from Prakrti’, 

IV. I meditate on the highest Brahman, viz., Krsna, who has 
eyes like the lotus, who naturally is free from all faults, is the 
store of all beneficent attributes, who has Vyuhas f or his parts, 
and who is adored by all. 


1, Tbe phyeioal attributes, given to God by Bsmsnuja and the reat and to 
vrhiob the word ' celestial * is sometiines proiix.ed, are to be understood in 
this sense. 
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The_VyuhM here menjbioned are those usually referred to in the 
P afioaratra and Ramanuja systesas. The commentators understand 
the incarnations also by this expression. One gives a large num- 
ber of these, divided into classes on certain principles. Ersna is 
called Varenya or adored by all, because he has a holy celestial 
body and bodily qualities, such as beauty, tenderness, sweetness 
and charm. All these are of course non-material ( Aprakrta ), 
though inanimate according to Stanza III. 

V. I reflect on the daughter of Vrsabhanu ( Radhika ), who 
shines with a corresponding beauty on the left side ( of Krsna ), is 
attended on by thousands of female friends, and who always con- 
fers all desired objects. 

VI. This Parabrahman should be always- worshipped uninter- 
ruptedly by men in order to be free from the darkness in the shape 
of ignorance, in which they are enveloped. 8o was Narada, who 
directly perceived the whole truth, taught by Sanandanh and 
others. 

VII. All things having Brahman for their souls in accordance 
with the Gratis and Smrtis, the knowledge that [Brahman] is 
all is true. This Is the doctrine of those who know the Vedas, and 
at the same time the three forms ai’e true as determined from the 
sacred precepts ( Smrtis ) and the Sutras. 

Here is laid down the unity of all things in so far as Brahman 
is the inner controlling soul of all and is concomitant with them, 
and their existence and actions are dependent on it, and also 
pluralism, since there are three distinct substances, which are 
called forms of Brahman in the Stanza, viz., the inanimate world, 
the individual soul and the Supreme Soul. 

VIII. There appears no way to salvation except the lotus-like 
feet of Krsna, which are adored by Brahmadeva, Siva and others- 
K?sna, who, at the desire of a devotee, assumes a form 
easy of meditation and whose power is unthinkable and whose 
essence cannot be comprehended. 

IX. His grace extends itself-to those who have a feeling of help- 
lessness and other qualifloatlons, and by that grace is generated 
Bhakti, or devotion, consisting of special love for Him, Who hus 





no superior lord. This Bhaktl is oftwokind.s; fclro li!Hhe4 is one, 
and the other is that which leads to or is ixistrumcnitnl to it. 

By the feeling ofholplessnea.s and other qualifications aro meant 
the six modes of Prapatti given in connection w ith Rflmanuja's 
system. The Bhakti which is instrumental to that which is the 
highest, is of the nature of the six or nine modes mentioned in 
previous Sections. 

X. These five things should be known by the devotees: (1) the 
nature of the being to be worshipped; (2) the nature of the 
worshipper; (3) the fruit of Gods’s grace; (4) the feeling of enjoy- 
ment consequent on Bhakti, or love; (5) obstructions to the attain- 
ment of God. 

The first is the knowing of the nature of the Supreme Being as 
existence, intelligence and joy ( Saccidananda ), of his possesBing 
a celestial body ( non-material ), of his dwelling in such places as 
the cow-settlement (Vrajn ), which is called the celestial city 
( Vyomapura ), of his being the cause of all, omnIpi>tont, tender, 
merciful, gracious towards his devotees, and so forth. The second 
consists in knowing the worshipper as an atom, possessing know- 
ledge aud joy, and as the servant of Xrarfti, etc. The third is the 
self-surrender and the giving up of all actions eicopfc tho service 
of God. which results in self-surrender. The fourth arises from 
serenity, servitude, friendliness, affection, and enthusiasm. These 
states of mind are consequent upon tho peculiar relation to 
God of each individual, as affection was the feeling of JSTanda, 
Vasudeva and DevakI, and enthusiasm, of Radha and Rukminl. 
The fifth are such as regarding the body as the soul, dependence 
on others than God and one’s preceptor, indifference to the com- 
mands of God contained in the sacred books, worshipping other 
gods, giving up one’s own peculiar duties, ingratitude, spending 
one’s life in a worthless manner, vilification of good men, and 
many others. 

§ 55. These ten Stanzas contain the quintessence of Nimharka’s 
system. This appears to have RSmanuja’s doctrines for its basis 
and is a sidewise development of it. It gives predominance to 
Prapatti or self-surrender of the six kinds, alluded to above, and 
then, by the grace of God, love for Him is generated. His Sadhana 
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Bhakti comprehends all the Yogas of Ramfinuja’s system. RSmar 
nuja, as we have already remarked', changes the original sense of 
Bhakti and renders it equivalent to the Upasani, or the medita- 
tion prescribed in the Upanisads. But Rimbarka keeps to the ori- 
ginal sense. His doctrines make a nearer approach to the Ten- 
kalai, or Southern Learning, of the Ramanujiyas. But the great 
difterendb between the two teachers is, that, while Ramilnuja con- 
fines himself to Nartlyana and his consorts Laksml, Bhd and Lila, 
Bimbarka gives almost an exclusive prominence to Krsna and his 
mistress, -Radha, attended on by thousands of her female com- 
panions. Thus the fourth element of Vai^pavism which we 
have mentioned^ rises to the surface in Vaisnavism about this 
time, and retains its place in Northern India, including Bengal, 
except in the case of those sects whose favourite deity is B§.ma 
and not Krsna j and to these for the present we will now turn 
our attention, coming back again to Krsnaism later on. 

Nimharka’s system is known hy the name of Sanakasampra- 
daya, or the tradition originating with Sanaka. Though Nim- 
bSrka was a Southerner, he lived at Vfndavana near Mathura, 
which accounts for the preference given by him to the Badha- 
Krsna form of Vaisnavism. His followers are scattered over the 
whole of Northern India, and exist in large numbers near Mathura 
and in Bengal. They wear two perpendicular lines of Goploandana 
with a black spot in the middle on the forehead, and use a neck- 
lace and rosary of the wood of the Tulasl plant.' They are divided 
into two classes, the ascetics and householders. This distinction 
appears to have originated at the time of Harivyasadeva, after 
whom, as I have observed in a note, the successors of Nimbarka 
were divided into two branches. The reason ‘for the division was 
probably this new distinction. 

XVin. Ramanandku 

§ 56. A spirit of sympathy for the lower castes and classes of 
Hindu society has from the beginning been a distinguishing 
feature of Vaisnavism. Still, so far as yve have advanced, the 
great teachers kept these castes and classes into, what might he 

1. I Ante, p. 80. N. B U.] ^ ^ ^ 

S. [APte.p.49.N.B.U.l , , 
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oalldd, an outer court, though they were admitted to tho heneilts 
of the new dispensation. They had nut, as the pure Vedantius 
assert, to do the duties presorihed for their mean position, and rise 
ih succeeding lives until they were finally born as Brahmapas, 
■wheU alone they could avail themselves of the methods laid down 
fox the attainment of Moksa. or deliverance. They could attain 
this even as members of the lowest oaSte by resorting to devotion, 
but the Brahmanic teachers, Ramanuja and others, made the 
.methods based on the study of the Vedio literature accessible 
only to the higher castes, leaving other methods to the rest. 

But BSmananda now began a radical reform and made no 
distinction between BrS.hmana6 and members of the degraded 
castes, and all could even dine together, provided they were the 
devotees of Visnu and had been admitted into the fold. Another 
reform, which must be traced to REmanonda, was the use of the 
Vernaculars for the propagation of the new creed. And a third 
very important reform made by him was the introduction of the 
purer and more chaste worship of Rama and Slta instead of that 
of Kfs^a and Badha. 

Mr, Macauliffe mentions Msilkot as tho plaoo of his birth and 
says that' he must have flourished in the end of tho fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth century, which, he states, corres- 
ponds with a reckoning which gives 1398 A D., as the date of the 
birth of Eiabir. This would rather make Ramananda livelong before 
the end of the fouiteenth century, as Kabir was hia successor, 
and ordinarily believed to be his pupil*. The authority® I have 
consulted states that he was born at Pxayaga as the son of a 
.Eanyakuhja Brahmana, named Funyasadana, and his wife Sutlla. 
The date of his birth is given as 4400 of the Kali age, equivalent 
to 1356 of Vikrama-Saihvat. This corresponds to 1399 or 1300 
A. D., and is more consistent with the traditional statement that 
there were three generations between him and Ramanuja. The 


ItThe Slfch Eellgion, eto,, by M. A. Maoaulitfe, Vol, VI, pp. 100—1, 1008 A. D. 
is t&id by MaoauUSe to oorreSpond to tbe SlOtb year of hla ora. By his he 
mast mean Eabtr's. 

2. Ohapters from the Agastya-SaihhitS with a Hindi iranOlation by BBma 
ITErSyapa DBsa, completed in Saibvat 1960, corresponding to 1904 A. P. 
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dale of Ramanuja’s death is usually given as 1137 A. D., though 
it makes him out as having lived for 120 years. The lapse of three 
generations between 1137 and 1300 A. D.> is a more reasonable 
supposition than between 1137 and the end of the fourteenth 
oentury. This last date, therefore, given for Rfimanandais 
manifestly wrong, and that occurring in the book I have con- 
sulted appears to be correct in all probability^ 

From Prayaga RamSnanda was sent to Benares for the usual 
education of a BrS,hmana. After he finished this, he became a dis- 
ciple of RaghavSnanda, a teachar of the Vitlstftdvaita school of 
Ram&nuja. After some time he gave up some of the restrictive 
practices of the sect, such as that of taking food without being 
seen by anybody, and separated himself from his preceptor, and 
himself became the founder of a school. As indicated above, he 
took pupils from the degraded castes also. Thirteen of them be- 
came noted and their names are : 1. Anant§inanda»2. Surasarananda, 
3. SukhSnanda, 4. Naraharlyananda, 5. Yoggnanda, 0. FlpS, 
7. Kablr, 8. Bhavananda, 9. Sena, 10, Dhann®, 11. Gtllavananda, 
12. RaidEs, and 13. Fadma^vatl. 

Of these Pipa was a Rajput, Kablr was a ^udra and spoken of 
also as a Mahomedan following the profession of a weaver, SenR 
was a barber, Dhanna a Jat, Raidas belonged to the degraded 
caste of curriers or workers in leather, and Fadmavatl was a 
woman. With the first twelve he went about the country visiting 
holy places, conducting disputations with the advocates of the 
Maya doctrine, Jains, Buddhists, etc,, establishing his own 
Vitistadvaita theory, and converting men to his views and ad- 
mitting them as his disciples. Ramananda is stated to have died 
in 1467 of Vikrama-Sarhvat, corresponding to 1411 A. D. This 
gives him a life of 111 years, which is rather improbable. Some 
of his pupils became the founders of different schools, and through 
them the worship of REma spread over an extensive portion of 
Northern and Central India, successfully competing with that of 
Gcpala-Kj^na. 

XIX. KaMr. 

§ 57. The few particulars that have come down to us about 
the birth and life of Kablr are these. He was the son of a 
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Brahmana widow who oast him away as soon as ho was horn, to 
hide her shame, near the Lahar Tank in Benaros. A Mahomodan 
weaver of the name of Nlru was passing by tho way with ]^ia 
wife JSTlma, when the latter saw the child and carried it home. Ho 
was nurtured and brought up byherandhor husband Nlru, and 
Kabirwhen he had grown up, followed the occupation of a 
weaver. He showed leanings towards the Hindu faith, and the 
idea of making Ramananda his Guru, or preceptor, arose in his 
mind. But he conceived it not possible that that sage should 
receive a liTahomedan as his disciple and therefore had recourse 
to a contrivance.iHe laid himself down on the Ghata, or pavement 
on Hie Ganges, sit jwhioh Ramananda bathed very early in the 
morning. On the way Ramananda trampled on tho boy and 
exclaimed : “ Rama, Rama 1 What poor creature is it that I have 
trampled upon Kabir rose up and received tho exclamation 
“ Rama, Rama ’’ as a Mantra communicated to him by Rama- 
nanda, and he understood that be had thus been made a disciple. 

Another account is that, being trampled on, Kablr rose up 
and cried aloud, when Ramananda told him to bo quiet and go on 
uttering the name of “Rama”. Considering that ho had thus been 
accepted as a pupil, Kablr went on with his adorations of God, 
proclaiming ithat he was the disciple of Ramananda. Some 
Hindus went to the latter and asked him whether he had initiated 
Kablr. Thereupon Kablr was sent for and asked by Ramananda, 
when it was that he had been initiated. Kablr mentioned to him 
the Incident of his having been trampled upon the Ghata. Then 
Ramanandei remembered the matter and olasped Kahir to his 
breast. Since that time Kablr regularly attendejd at his master’s 
Matha and joined him in his disputations with the Pandits, 

Pot some time Kablr lived at Manikapur, as is mentioned in 
one of his Ramainis. There he heard of the fame of Shaikh Taqqi 
and of twenty-one Pirs, He heard their discourses, oepdemned 
itheir teachings and said ; “0 Shaikhs, of whatever name 1 listen 
to me. Open your eyes and see the origin and the end of all things 
and their creation and dissolution”. In one of the books of this 
peot, Shaikh Taqqi is represented as an enemy of Kablr, and a Pir, 
or the religious guide, of Sikandar Lodi, At his advice the 
omperor persecuted Kablr and used various methods to destroy 
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him. But Kabir miraculously escaped death and was eventually 
reconciled to Sikandai Lodi, who received him into his favour. 

Eablr died at Maghar, and there was a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans as to the disposal of his dead body, 
which was covered by a sheet of cloth. When the sheet was 
removed, the body had disappeared, and in its stead there was a 
heap of flowers. The Mahomedans took one-half of the quantity 
\ and buried it at Maghar and erected a tomb over It, and the 
[■ Hindus took their share to Benares, where it was burnt. Xabir 
had a wife of the name of Loi, a son of the name Eiainal, and a 
‘ daughter of the name of EamalL But there are miraculous stories 
as to how Kabir came by them. 

As to how much of this account is historical and how much 
legendary, it is difficult to say. But that he was a Mahomedan 
.weaver at the beginning may be accepted as a fact. And that 
Shaikh Taqqi, a Mahomedan Plr, who is mentioned in one 
of, the Eamainis, as stated above, was his rival and that 
. Kabir lived about the time of Sikandar Lodi may also be 
regarded as historical. As to whether Kabir was a disciple of 
Eamananda, there is some question, as will be presently mentioned. 
Mr. Westoott considers it not impossible that he should have been 
both a Mahomedan and a Sufi’, but all his writings show a com- 
plete familiarity with the names occurring in Hindu religious 
literature and Hindu manners and customs, so that it appears to 
me that there is little or nothing in Kabir 's writings calculated to 
show that his teachings had a Mahomedan basis. The basis ap- 
pears to be purely Hindu, though Kabir was a bold and uncom- 
promising reformer and hurled anathemas at the Pandits, the 
3rS.hmanas proud of their caste, and the teachers of the existing 
, sects of the Hindus, and thus appears to have come under the 
influence of Mahomedanism. 

" ■ The dates given by various writers for the birth and death of 
Kabir are conflicting. Mr. Westoott makes him live for 78 years, 
from 1440 to 1518 A. D.,® and according to Mr. Macauliffe he 


Jl,- Eabir and the Eablr Panth by Bev. G. H. Westoott. Cawnpore, 1907, p. 44. 
Ibid, Chronologioal Table, p. VII. 

13 [B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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was born in Samvat 1455, corresponding to A. D, 1398’, and ba 
died in A. D. 15 18S having lived for 119 years, five months and 
twenty-seven days. In a footnote he quotes from an original work 
the date Saka 1370, corresponding to 1448 A. D., as the date of his 
death. Sikandar Lodi was on the throne of Delhi from 1488 to 
1517 A. D. The last of the three dates does not harmonise with 
this, and so it must be given up. Eaoiananda, we have seen, is 
spoken of as having been born in 1298 A. D. and died in 1411 A. D. 
If Mr. Westoott's date for Kahir’s birth is true, Eabir cannot 
have been a disciple of Ramananda. If that of Mr. Maoauliffe is 
accepted, it is just possible that he should have so become, for at 
the time of Ramananda 's death, Kabtr must have been thirteen 
years of age, ^ud he is reprosented in one of the legends to have 
boen but a boy when he was accepted as a disciple by the old sage. 
The date 1518 A. D. given by both the writers for his death may 
be accepted as correct. But if that of his birth given by Mr. Ma- 
cauliffe is also accepted, wo shall have to suppose that Kablr lited 
for 119 years! Ramananda also according to the dates given in 
the last section lived for 113 years. Whether both of them lived 
suoh long lives might well be questioned. But, until we hfcve 
more evidence, the dates for Ramananda already noticed, and for 
Kablr as given by Mr. Maoauliffe may be provisionally aodepted, 
and thus Kablr might be considered to have really been a disciple 
of Ramananda, though of course, being a boy of thirteen, ho could 
not have taken part in Ms master’s disputations with Pandits. In 
Kablr’ s works, however, so far as I have seen them, RSmananda's 
name does not occur, though the name Rama as that of the 
Supreme Being and also the relation of the individual soul with 
Rama, as well as his refutation of the doctrine of God's being 
Videha or Nitguna, i. e., without attributes, must have been 
borrowed from Ramananda’s doctrines, which again are based on 
R§,mS.nuia’s system. 

§ 58. We now give a translation of a few ^lassages lllustra* 
tive of the teachings of Kablr*. 

' 1. Ihe Blfch Religion, &o., Vol VI, p, 123. ' 

a. Ibid. pp. 139-40. 

8. 0?he edition consulted is that published n^ibU a commentary under the ordeH 
of Bagburajasimha, Maharaja of Bewab, in SaihVat 1084, 
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Firat Bamainl.' 

1, Thare was in the Inside a substance called Jiva or indi- 
vidual soul ; the Internal Light illuminated [it], 2. And then followed 
a woman of the name of ‘ desire and she was colled GSyatrl. 3. 
That woman gave birth to three sons j Brahma, Visnu and Maheta. 
4. Then Brahma asked the woman who was her husband and 
whose wife she was. 5. (She replied :) “Thou and I, I and thou, 
and there is no third. Thou art my husband and I am thy wife.” 
6. The father and son had a common wife $ and one mother has a 
two-fold character; there is no son who is good son and who will 
endeavour to recognise his father. 

Second Bamainl. 

1. In the light there was sound, which was a woman. 2. And 
of the woman were Harl, BrahmS. and the enemy of the three 
cities (^iva). 3. Then BrahmH created an egg and divided it into 
fourteen regions. 4—6. Then Hari, Hara and BrahmS, settled in 
thtee regions, and thus they arranged the whole Brahmfinda and 
the six philosophies and ninety-six heresies. KTobody then taught 
the Veda for his sustenance ; and Turuk did not come for making 
circumcision. 7. The woman brought forth from her womb 
children. They became distinct individuals and followed different 
courses of action. 8. Therefore I and thou are of one blood and 
are,one life. Distinctness arises from ignorance. 9. From one 
woman all sprang, and what knowledge is it that brought about 
distinotnesB between them ? 13 (S§,khl). Kabir proclaims : All this 
ordinary world is destructible; without knowing the name of 
Bftma all individuals are drowned in the ooean of existence. 

Kahlr’s account of creation seems to he this. In the light of 
B&ma there existed a substance which was the subtle element, the 
Bum.total of all individug,! souls. And then that substance yrsiS 
illuminated by that light. Then followed a desire in the shape of 
a woman, which was at the same time called Qayatrl and sound 
(dabda), and from her the creation took its rise. His idea thus 

1, Bamainl is a piece of composition oonsistlng of several CaupSIs ( Sk. Oatu- 
;padi), which are stanzas oonsistlng of four lines with the ends of the first 
two and of the last two rhyming with eaoh other, and a SKkhi ( which is 
another species of metre ) at the end. 
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seems to bo that tnOividiial souls came into being, or wore deve- 
loped out of a Rubstanoo wliioh was their subtle form, at tho will, of 
the Supreme Soul, which (will) was uttered in the form of a sound,' .. 
That is to soy, the Supremo Soul was not the material cause of . 
the world, but a distinot subtle entity. What, in tho language of 
the Upanisads, became many was this entity ond not tho Supreme 
Soul himself. Kabir’s philosophy is thus not a monism, but , 
dualism. All individuals sprang into existence from the same 
cause, there was one blood and one life, and consequently the dis- 
tinction of castes and races was a later fiction. Kabir thus appears, 
to be an opponent of this distinction. 

Fifth Bamainl. 

The substance of tho first five Caupals seems to be that Hari, 
Hara and Brahma, taking the two letters (Ba,ma), laid the founda- 
tion of all learning, and gradually the Vodas and Kitabs (books)-, 
came to bo oomposod. 6 — 8. In all the four agos the devotees 
devised systems, but were not aware tliat the bundle they ht\d 
tied up was torn. Mon ran in all dirootionfl for salvation, being 
afraid. Abandoning their lord they ran towards hell. . . 

Eighth Eamainl. 

1. The precept “ Tat tvam asi " ( that thou art) is the messagd* 
of tho Upauisads. 2. They lay great stress upon it, and those who 
are qualified explain it ( at great length ). 3. Sanaka and ESrada 
became happy by regarding the highest principle to be distinct' '' 
from themselves, 4. The colloquy between JanaKa and YSjfiaval- 
kya comes to the same effect, and that same sweet sentiment was 
tasted by Dattatreya. 5, VaBi^tha and Rama sang together 'the' 
same thing, and that same thing was explained to Uddhava. 

6. That same thing was substantiated by Janaka, and though he 
had a body, he was called bodiless (Videha). 7 (S§khr). ITO' 
mortal becomes immortal without abandoning the pride of birth. 
That which one cannot see by experience is to be considered' as 
“unseen’’ or “unperoeived”. 

In this Ramaiifi Eabir shows acquaintance with the ITpani^ads 
and other branches of Hindu sacred literature, so that he cannot' 
have been a mere “Sufi and Mahomedan”. He rejects the theory 
of the identity between the Supreme and the individual souls, 
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wdilch. is regarded as being laid down in the expression “ That ‘ 
thou art” of the Ohandogya Upanisad. The commentator says 
that.by “that” is to be understood the subtle body of sixteen parts 
and the expression means "Thou art that subtle body". Kablr 
takes all the individuals he has named in this EamainI to have 
pijeaohed duality. 

j Jn the fourteenth EamainI there is a condemnation of the 
several systems of religion-that contained in the Pur&nas, that 
of Brahma, Hamsa, Gopala, Sambhu, ghosts and goblins and 
various forms of worship upto the Nevaja of the Mahomedan. 

Thirty-fourth Bamainl. 

1. The Pandits were misled by the study of the Vedas whi,oh 
are' based on the Gupas, or qualities, and did not know their own 
nature and their true friend (God), 3. They practise SariidhyS, 
Tarpana, the six rites and various other such ceremonies. 3. In' 
ap! tlie four Vugas Gayatrl has been taught'; ask who obtained 
sajvat’ion (Mukti) by its means. 4. When you are touched by 
other people, you bathe ; tell me who is more degraded than 
yourselves. 5. You are very proud of your virtues. Too much 
pride is not good. 6. How can he whose name destroys all pride 
bear this proud behaviour ? 7 (Sakhl). Giving up the traditional 
mode of worship of the family, they seek the place of Nirvana ; 
having destroyed the seed and sprout, they became an entity 
without attributes ( Videha or Nirgupa). 

, Kabir here condemns the rites, ceremonies and other practices 
ofjthe Brahmapas, the pride that is generated in them by these, 
the contempt in which they hold people of other castes, and also 
their search of Nirv&pa, or a condition without any attributes, i. e., 
the. Advaita, or adualistio, system which they follow. 

Fortieth EamainI. 

' 1. The sea, which is a collection of waters, is a ditch, and in it 
are the sun, the moon, and the thirty-three orores of brothers. 
3. In the whirlpools ( of such a universe ) they ( men and gods ) 
have seated themselves and desire happiness, but have not 
shunned tiie touch of misery. 3. Nobody knows the secret of 
misery, and the world has become mad in a variety of ways. 
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4, Everybody ia a fool or a sage in biinsolf and nobody knows 
}• Rama who dwells In the heart. 5. (Sakhi). They themselves 
are Hari (God), they themselves are lords, they themselves ars 
the slaves of Hari. When there is no guarantee, the lady ( Mukti. 
or salvation ) goes away disappointed. 

Here again there] is a oondeuination of various systems and of 
the self-oonhdenoe which has given rise to them and the neglect 
of God dwelling in the heart. 


SakhiB. 

L 

31, The crowds went by the path traversed by the Pandits. 
Lofty is the ascent to Rama. Eabir has climbed it. 135, The 
whole world has gone astray by partiality for one’s own system. 
He who, becoming free from partiality, adores Hari, is a wise 
sage. 138. The groat ones are lost in their own greatness; pride 
peers out through every pore ; when they are not familiar with a 
wise preceptor, all the orders of men are of the OamSr caste, 1. o., 
the degraded caste of curriers. 182. The Kali is a wicked age ; 
the world is blind and nobody believes in the true word. Ho to 
whom a salutary advice Is given, becomes an enemy. 211. Three 
things went to a holy place ( the body, the fickle heort, and the 
mind’ which is a thief ). They did not destroy a single sin, but on 
the contrary the mind contracted ten others. 260. The Kablrs 
(men in general) polluted the path of Bhakti, or faith, by washing 
pebbles and stones. Keeping poison within, they have thrown 
out the nectar. 358, 'T am the author of the whole creation, there 
is no other who is superior tome.” (This is what some people 
think ). Kablr says'that, when one does not know what one is 
oneself, one thinks everything to be contained in oneself. 365. In 
this world all have passed away considering themselves to be 
R&ma, but no one actually became Rama. Kablr says thatj those 
who know Rama as he truly is, attain all their objects'. 366. This 
world has become mad and has conceived a love for something 
which can be no matter of experience ; and denying all authorita-J 
tiveness to actual experience, they attach themselves to a soul 

— ' ■! I — P - I I ii ww iss n ■ flt ii ft hi ^ 

without attributes (Videha), 372. Seeing a void, men were mleledjj 
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and went about searching in all quarters till they died, but did 
not find a form without attributes. 

11 . 

91. The bee loiters in the garden, being enticed by the in- 
numerable flowers in it. In the same manner the individual soul 
loiters among the objects of sense and at the end goes away dis- 
appointed. 95. The soul is to the mind as a monkey is to a show- 
man. Making it dance in a variety of ways, it (mind) finally retains 
it in its own hands. 96. The mind is fickle, a thief and perfect swin- 
dler. The gods and the sages fell off in consequence of the mind 
and mind finds a hundred thousand openings. 136. If a man gives 
up his belongings, it does not mean much. Egotism, or self-pride, 
cannot be given up. Self-pride, which led astray the great Munis, 
devours all. Bunning after gold and women, men are burnt by 
the passion generated by an illusion. Kabir says, how can they 
be saved, being like cotton which has come in contact with fire ? 
Ii7. All became subject to the power of illusion : Brahma, ’Vispu, 
Maheta, and the four, Narada, Sarada, Sanaka, and Gapeta, the 
son of Gaurl. 909. Do not kill a poor living creature; the life of 
all is the same. You will not be free from ( the sin of ) killing, 
oven if you hear crores of PurSnas. 

Ill 

122. He to attain whom the great sages (Munis) go through 
austerities and whose virtues the Vedas sing, himself gives 
instruction, but nobody believes. 208. One single poor soul is bound 
up by many fetters. If the father ( God ) will not liberate him, 
what power has the soul himself to do so ? 243. I (God) instruct 
him; but he does not understand and sells himself into the hands of 
others. I pull him towards myself; but he runs away to the city 
of death (Tama). 282. If you endeavour to acquire one thing 
(God), every other thing will oome to you; hut if you endeavour 
to acquire every other thing, that one thing will be lost. If you 
water the root of a tree, you will obtain a sufficiency of flowers 
and fruits. 310. If you want me (God), give up your desire for 
every other thing and become mine, and then everything will be 
yours. 236. He has entered into everybody and remains there 
fully watchful. When one wants a certain accomplishment, he 
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inspires him with tlie corresponding thoughts ( calculalod to on- 
ablo him to achieve success). 

Hera the first group contains a oonilomnalion of the current 
religious doctrines; tho second gives a spocimon of Kabir’s moral 
teachings; and the third explains the way in which God’s grace 
operates towards the deliverance of man. Eabir, therefore, was as 
much a constructive reformer as destructive. In Sakhi 360 of the 
first group, Kabir, it will be seen, condemns the worship of 
idols. The religion which he promulgated, therefore, was a pure 
spiritual theism. The mode of worship used by his followers up to 
the present day consists of prayers and praises only. 

Kabir founded a Pantha, or a sect, and the Mathas, or establish- 
ments of that sect exist in severtd parts of India, Tho principal one 
is at Benares, with a branch at Maghar in the Gorakhpur District, 
where he died. This last is said to be in tho charge of a Mahome- 
dan Mahant, or superior. The second was ostablishod by Dhar- 
madas, his chief disciple, in the Ohattisgarh District of 'the Oontral 
Provinces’. The followers of Kabir 's soot aro to bo found prinoi- 
pally among the lower castes, but the sage is highly vonoratod by 
all Vaiapavas of whatever caste or class. 

XX. 0ther Ramanandins. 

8 59. Malukdas, who lived about tho end of Akbar’s roign, i. o., 
about the end of the sixteenth century, was a worshipper of Rama. 
The tradition that he belonged to the school of RamSnanda ap- 
pears to be correct. Like Kabir, ho seems to have been a non- 
idolater, since in a hymn which I have seen, he ridicules men 
and women who hammer valuable metals into gods, worship them, 
and, whenever there is a necessity, sell them for the price of the 
metal, and says that the true way was shown to him by his wise 
preoeptor. The sect founded by him has seven Mathas, or establish- 
ments, and its adherents follow the occupation of householders. 

D3>du was a cotton cleaner at Ahmedabad. At twelve he ro' 
moved to Sambhsr and finally settled at Faraina, about twenty 
Ko^as from Jaipur. He fiourished about 1600 A. D., at the and of 
Akbar's reign. His doctrines appear to be similar to those, of 
Kabir. The only mode of worship was Japa, or the repetition of 

-.ii..! M.I.- .1.,- - - ■ -- -.-1. — 1,1 ,,■■■^.. 1 ., 

For SetailB, see Rev. G, H. WestooU’s Volume on Eabir referred to above. 
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tho name of Rama. The sect does not worship imaffes of Rama and 
it erects no temples. Dadn inculcates faith in, and love of, Rama 
and meditation on him. His followers are divided into three 
classes: (1) Viraktas, (2) NSgas, and (3) Vistaradharins, The first 
live the life of ascetics, the second are bearers of arms and enter 
into the service of princes as soldiers, and the third lead an ordi- 
nary life. 

R&idas, a pupil of RSmananda, was a founder of a sect the 
followers of which are to bo found in the caste of Camars. or 
leather-workers. NSbhajl in his Bhaktam&la tells many legends 
about him. Under tho name of Rohldas he is known and revered 
even in the Maratha country, and Mahipati, the Maratha writer 
on Baihts, devotes a chapter to him. 

Sena the barber, a follower of Ramanahda, is also reported to 
have founded a sect. He too is known in the Marathft country’. 

XXI. Tulasidas. 

§ '60. Another person who contributed to the propagation of 
the cult of Rama over Northern India, was tho famous Tulasidas, 
whom we will now briefly notice. Tulasidas belonged to the 
Saravaryi or Sarayuparlna caste of Brahmanas and was born in 
Sariivat 1589, corresponding to 1532 A. D., under an inauspicious 
constellation. He was abandoned by his parents and was picked 
up by a Sadhu, or a pious man, in whose company he visited 
many places in India. His father’s name was Atmarama Sukla 
Dube, his mother’s Hulasi, and his own Rama Beta. His father- 
in-law was a man of the name of Dlnabandhu Fathaka, and his 
wife was called Ratnavall. His son’s name was Tar aka. 

Tulasidas commenced the composition of his great work, Rama- 
oaritamanasa, usually known as Ramayana, at Ayodhya in 1574 
A D., and finished it at Benarea He wrote eleven other works, 
sir of which were smaller. Tulasidas was nqfc a sturdy reformer 
like Sabir and does not seem to have founded a sect or even to 
have promulgated a definite Yedantio theory. In this respect he 
appears to have been, like a host of other persons who flourished 
in the country, a teacher of the BhaktimSrga, or the path of deyo- 


1. Bee Wilson’s Hindu Religions. 

U 1 R- G- Bhandarkat'a Works, Vol. IV, J 
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tion, wliich iw basod niton a duoiihlic pliiloHopJiy wUli a loaning 
towards spicitual inonihui of tlie Advailft eysloin. Tulasldfis died 
in 1683 A. D.' 

§ 61. I will now give a short spocimon of Tulsldan' teachings 
from his Eama-Satasai, the composition of which, as stated in 
Doha 81 of the first chapter, was commenced on Thursday, the 
ninth of the bright half of VaiMkha, Samvat 1642 = 1585 A, D. 

Chapter I. 

( Doha 3 ) The highest soul, the highest excellent place, than , 
whom or which there is no other, Tulasi understands and hears to 
be Rama, the blessed. ( Doha 4) “ Rama whose attributes confer 
blessings upon all is himself free from all desires. He fulfils all 
de.sires, is the honofactor of all. Tho sagos assert this.” — So says 
Tulasi. ( Doha 15 ) Tulasi sees plainly that in every pore of Rams 
there is an Giidlo.sH universe. Ho is i)uro, is unohangcable and is 
Icrchistihlo. (Doha 6) Tlio blessed J anaki is tho mother of the 
world, and Rama tlio father. Both arc l)onoficont. Their grace 
destroys sin, and oroatos oensoionoo ( confers tho |s,nowlodge of 
distinguisliiiiK good frcmi evil ). ( Doha 44 ) Whore there is 

Jhuna, there Is no [ Gvill desire ; whore there is [evil] desire, 
there Is no Liama. Oh Tulasi I the sun and tho night do not exist , 
in one place. ( Doha 45 ) When Rama is afar, Maya ( illusion or 
temptation ) is strong. When ho is known, it becomes tiny or 
thin. When the sun is at a distance, the shadow is long ; whea 
he is on the head, it is below the feet. ( Doha 48 ) Says Tulasi ! 
“If there is no love for Rama, all learning is thrown into an 
oven ; and Y ama takes away knowledge and devours it ; every- 
thing burns away and the very root is destroyed”. (Doha 57) 
All things by which a man is surrounded, serve as hindrances, 
and none proves a help ( towards the way of bliss ) ; and, in such 
oirenmstanoes, if tho end is good, it can become so only through 
Rama’s grace, 

Chapter II 

( Doha 17 ) Says Tulsl : Through the disobodienoo of God, 
man brings evil on himself and all his associates. The king of ^ 

1, For details, see Dr, Grierson’s articles in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXIIt 
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tUe Kurus, while governing his kingdom, was reduced to dust 
along with his army and family’', ( Doha 18 ) Says Tulasl ; 

“ From sweet words results good on all sides. This is a spell that 
overcomes everything ; avoid all harsh words”. (Doha 19) “A 
man attains happiness by the grace of Rama, and it escapes one 
without it”, says Tulasl, “though they know this, had men neglect 
to adore Rama." 

Chapter IV.> 

82 ( 89 B. I). The excellent retentive faculty is called Gira or 
Sarasvatl, and the immutable Dharma is a Vata tree. Dharma 
consists of a triad of confluent rivers destroyirug sin. Oh Tulasl, 
conceive no dislike for these and accept these. 

The triad is given by the commentator as action, knowledge, 
and Bhakti, or devotion. 

83 (90 B. I.). One becomes clean by bathing ( in these three 
confluent rivers ), i. e., grasping the triad by the understanding. 
The dirt in the shape of immortality is washed off, and then tlicre 
is no doubt as to the easy attainment of the place of Rama. 
8i ( 91 B. I. ). Forgiveness is holy Varanasi. Bhakti, or devotion, 
Is like the river of gods (Gahga) and clear knowledge is like 
Vi^ivetvara. These together with compassion, which is power 
( Pfirvatl ), shine. 

The commentator remarks that just as Benares with the other 
three brings about deliverance, so do forgiveness, devotion, know- 
ledge, and oompassion. 

85 ( 93 B. I. ). Varanasi is not far from him whose heart dwells 
in the house which is Ksama ( forgiveness ) — Varanasi, in which 
shines, oh Tulasl I the celestial river in the shape of Bhakti, which 
results in numerous virtuous deeds. 86 ( 93 B. 1. ). EasI is the 
bright half of a month and Magaha, or Magadha, is the dark half 
in which dwell covetousness, infatuation, intoxication, and lust. 
Oh Tulasl I considering which is beneficial and which is injurious, 
do [ choose where to ] reside during all the watches of the day. 


1. The editions consulted are those piiblished by Navalkiiora at Lakbnau in 
1886 and in the Bibliotheca Indica in 1897. 
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ICafii in afiROQtifttod witli tlio four virtncH montionod abovo, and 
Magadha with tho vicop iioticoct hero. So oiio ip told to praotise 
what Ip lienefioinl and to avoid what ip injur ioup. 

87 ( 94. B. T. ). What has gone away will not corao again. Thoro- 
fore do acquire knowledge. Tho same thing that you have to-d|ay 
you will have tomorrow ; therefore, oh TulasI 1 give up all in- 
fatuation. 

The idea seems to be : Do not waste time by procrastination ; 
begin your devotions at once. 

88 ( 95 B. I. ). The past and the future Kang together on the 
present. Oh TulasI 1 do not entertain any doubt; get through that 
which is before you at present. 

89 (96 B. T. ). A good soul is like the Manasa (lake), and in it 
is the pure water of tho sweet glory of Tlnma. Sin is washed off 
and the heart boooines puro (by bathing in that water) ; and this 
calm water is not Inaooesible to tho wise. 

The idea sooms to bo that in a good soul a tasto for devotion to 
Rama springs up, and whon It is oulMvatod, tho soul bocomafi 
pure. 

ITrom thoso extracts it will bo soon that according l» Tulasldas 
Rama is tho supreme Qod, and that through hia grace man he- 
oomes holy and blessed. H? should, therefore, be adorod ; where 
he is, sin is not, and therefore, for the purification of tho mind, 
he should always be thought of and meditated on. The ways to 
God usually followed are, he says, inefficaoious and as such may 
be thrown into the fire. 

XXn. Valkibha. 

§ 63. We will now turn our attention to the more extensive 
and almost exclusive cult of the Krsna of Gokula. The founder of 
it was Vallabha. He was the son of a Tailanga Brahmana named 
Laksmana Bhatla, who was a student of the Black Yajurveda and 
lived at a village named Kankaravs in the Telugu country. On 
one occasion Laksmana Bhatta went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
with his wife, Elamagara. On the way she gave birth to a son on 
the eleventh of the dark half of Vai^akha of the Vikrama year 
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1535, corresponding to 1479 A. D.’ That son was known as 
Vallabha. 

Vallabha lived for some time in Vrndavana and for some time 
at Mathura. About that lime it is alleged that Gopala-Zrsna 
manifested himself on the Govardhana Hill by the name of Deva- 
damana, called also Sri-Nathajl. The God told Vallabha in a 
dream to come and see him, informing him that his companions 
in the cow-settlement, when he became incarnate as Krsna, were 
born again in the present age, and commissioned him to make 
them his attendants, that he might sport with them as in the 
former age. Accordingly, Vallabha went and saw Devadamana 
or Srl-NathajL Srl-Nathajl commanded him to erect a shrine for 
himself and to promulgate the method of worshipping him, with- 
out which a man would not be admissible to the PustimSrga, or 
the path of divine grace, which Vallabha had founded. The 
meaning of this seems to be that Vallabha connected his system 
with a special manifestation of Krsna known by the name of 
^rl-Nathajl®. 

Vallabha’s Vedantic theory is the same as that of an earlier 
author of the name of Visnusvamin. This Visnusvamin is said 
to have been the son of the councillor of a Dravida chief dependent 
upon the Emperor of Delhi*. Nabhajl in his BhaktamBlS makes 
Jnanadeva, Namdeva, Trilocana, and lastly Vallabha his sacoess- 
ors*. The first was Jfianadeva, who is represented as a follower 
of his system ( Samprad3.ya ). He was one of three sons born to a 
man, who became a householder after he had assumed the order 
of an ascetic. He was, therefore, excommunicated and was not 
allowed to learn the Vedas. But he himself by his miraculous 
power made a male buffalo repeat the Vedas. This story is the 
same as that related of the Jnanadeva of Maharastra, the author 
of a Vernacular commentary on the Bhagavadgita. But the 
Marathas do not know of Visnusvamin as his Guru, or teacher, 


1. Yajnelvara, Aryavidyasudhakara. 

2. See HarirSya MahSraja’s GovardbanaprSkatyaki VartS, published in 
Sadivat 1935, p. 11. 

3. Y ajfie^Tara, Sryavidyasudhakara, p. 228. 

4. Bd. by Ebemaraj, Bombay, Saka 1827 ( 1905 A. P.), pp. 95-98. 
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or of JnllnaSAeva being his sucooKSor or follower. Tf, however, the 
tradition reported by Niibhajl is correct, Visnusvrunin must have 
lived about the middle of tho thirteenth oozibury. The date of the 
commentary above alluded to is Saka 13J2, corresponding to 
ia90 A. D. 

The Vedantio theory of Visnusvamin which is the same as that 
of Vallabha is as follows. The one primeval soul was not joyful, 
because he was alone ( BU. I. 4. 3 ), and, desiring to be many, he 
himself became the inanimate world, the individual soul, and the 
inward controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts (MU. II. 1 ). By his own inscru- 
table power he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
imperceptible in the first, and hte joy alone in the second, while 
the third has all the attributes porceptiblo in it. Simple Brahman 
as such has paroeptihlo joy prevailing in it'. 

§ 63. The following particulars have boon gloanod from two 
works belonging to Vallabhaoarya’s >•oot^ Tho wholo world has 
Brahman for its motorial cause. Tho poreoptlon of forms 
apparently different from the Brahman is due to ignorance or 
delusion and to tho true nabnro of Brahman being rondoved im- 
perceptible. The individual soul is identical with Brahman, a 
part of Brahman and atomic. From the Aksara composed of 
existence, intelligence, and joy (Saooidananda) particles come out 
as sparks from fire. From tho predominance of tho Sat portion in 
them the joy portion is concealed, and thus we have the indivi- 
dual souls possessing Sat, existence, and Cit, intelligence. The 
individual soul is not a form of the Supreme Soul altered by a 
third thing being involved in it, such as the Maya { illusive 
power ), but is itself the same substance as the Supreme Soul with 
one attribute rendered imperceptible. The relation between the 
two is thus that of identity (Advaita), both being in the pristine 
unchanged form, i, e., identity of untransformed souls ( 6uddha- 
dvaita). 

The individual soul is of two kinds : (1) going through the circle 


1. SakalSo&ryamaiasaiiigraba by drtnivSBa, Ohowkh. Series. 

2. BuddbSdvaitamSttaijda by Giridhara, and FramoyaratnSrijava by BZEla* 

Bha^ta, Cbowkb. Series. 
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of existences, and (3) delivered fi*qm the trammels of life. The first 
is subject to misery in consequence of his delusion that his body 
and senses are his soul. He remains In this condition till he 
acquires knowledge, sees the vanity of the world and devotes 
himself to meditation and the love of God, when he is delivered. 
The delivered souls are : (1) those who have become so while in 
their previous conditiouj by the termination of ignorance or delu- 
sion, such as Sanaka and others ; and (3) those who dwell in the 
world of the Bhagavat, other than the pervading Vaikuntha|, 
where they attain the condition of pure Brahman by the favour 
of the Bhagavat 5 (3) there are others, who, having the divine 
nature In them, and coming in contact with good men, resort to 
various ways of Bhakti, or the propitiation of God, until perfect 
love alone for Him comes to dwell in their heart, and finally be- 
come the associates of the Bhagavat in His eternal sporta and 
amusements. This last is the Moksa, or deliverance. 

That class of worldly souls who have no divine nature in them, 
and in whom evil predominates, are ever moving in the circle of 
existences. The souls who have the divine nature in them are of 
two kinds : ( 1 ) those who subject themselves to certain moral 
discipline (Maryadajlva\ and (2) those who depend entirely on 
God’s grace (Pustijiva). Both attain final deliverance, but there 
is a difference which corresponds to that between (2) and (3) above 
and which will be further explained below. 

Srl-Krsna is the highest Brahman. He has hands and feet not 
made up of ordinary matter ( Aprakrta ), but celestial. His body 
consists of Sat, existence ; Git, intelligence ; Ananda, joy. He is 
called Purusottama, as the most excellent of all beings, and has 
all attributes which are not ordinary, but celestial. All his sports 


l. ,l translate the , wptd. YySpi-Valkuytha thus.__.T.l}e yjapi-Vaiku^tha is 
'abo^the Vaikuutha of Vis^ju, the protector of the world. There dwells 
Purusottama, who manifests himself variously to his various devotees, 
To those in Whom Bhakti has risen to the highest pitch and has become a 
haunting passion he manifests himself as the sportive Erspa. In a portion 
of the Vyapi-Vaikuptha there is the Goloka With VrndSvana in which 
there are extensive trees, boWers of creepers, and the river Yamuna. The 
highest Bhaktaa are transferred to this VrndECvana, and Kpspa sports 
Yrith them there. ' 
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aro eternal, llo, witli his fmir ai-in.s or two arinn, sp(U‘ts with Iub 
various devotees, or Blmktas, in the extensive Vaikuiilha, which 
contains Vrndavaua with its largo forests. Krsua is, therefore, 
the hight joy { Paratuananda ). By his will, his Hattva portion 
overcomes the Ananda or joy portion, and. becoming Aksara, or 
unchangeable, he is the cause of all causos and creates the world. 
Then Aksarabrahnian is of two kinds : (1) that which is recognised 
by the devotees as the place of Punisottama, which has the attri- 
butes of the extensive Vaikuntha and others ; (3) to the enlightened 
it appears in the form of existence, intelligence and joy, infinite 
in time end space, self-manifesting and devoid of all qualities. 
Therefore, in the form in which the enlightened see it, all the 
positive qualities are hidden or rendered imperceptible by the 
inscrutable power referred to above, and therefore they aro not 
to be regarded as non-existing. When Brahman is spoken of ns 
devoid of all qualities, what is meant is just this. There aro thus 
tluroo forms of the Supremo Being, Puruijottama and the two kinds 
of the Unchangeable hero moirtionod. 

To explain the controlling of all by Punisiottama, that form of 
his that dwells in the sun, tho gods, the earth, oto., is called 
AntarySmin (tho inward oonlrollor). It is this inward controller 
that becomes incarnate in tho various forms usually montionod. 
The celestial Sattva quatity of Kfsna becomes Vlsiiu, and in this 
form he becomes the protector of all. Similarly the qualities of 
Eajas and Tamas assume the forms of Brahmadeva and i§iva 
for discharging the functions of creation and destruction. 

Pusti is the grace ( Anugraha ) of God which is to be inferred 
from its fruit or the results, which are ordinary, or of this world, 
and extraordinary, or of the next world. Mahapusti, or the 
highest grace, is that which removes great obstacles and conduces 
to the attainment of God himself. Pusti enables one to attain the - 
' font objects of life. Extraordinary, or special Pusti, conduces 
to Bhakti, which loads to the attainment of God. The Bhakti, or 
devotion generated by this special grace, is called PugtibhakOi. 
The frame of mind generated by this kind of devotion Is the 
desire of the attainment of God to the exclusion of everything else. 

This Pu#bliakti is of four kinds : (1) PravSha-Pu^tiWiaWli 
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(3) MaryUdS-Puslibhakti, (3) Pusti-Pustibliakti, (4) Suddha-Puati- 
bbakti. The first is the path of those who, while engaged in a 
worldly life with its me and mine, which is compared to a stream 
(Prav&ha), do acts calculated to bring about the attainment 
of God. The second is of those who, withdrawing their minds 
from worldly enjoyments, devote themselves to God by hearing 
discourses about him, singing his name, and such other processes. 
The third is of those who already enjoying God’s grace are made 
by anofiier grace competent to acquire knowledge useful for 
adoration ; and thus they come to know all about the ways of 
God. The followers of this path have to depend on their own 
efforts for the acquisition of knowledge referred to. The fourth 
is of those who through mere love devote themselves to the 
singing and praising of God as if it were a haunting passion. 
This Bhakti is generated by God himself and does not depend 
upon man’s will as the third, mentioned above, does. Pirst a 
liking for Himself is generated by God in the mind of a man to 
whom his grace extends. Then a man sets about acquiring know- 
ledge about God, and all this is called Premabhaktl ({love-adora- 
tion ). How the stages in the development of this are as follows ! 
(1) love or liking ( Preman ), (2) attachment or addiotedness 
( Ssakti ), (3) a haunting passion, which is the mature condition 
of the first two (Vyasana). 

The haunting passion leads to attainment of the end, that 
is, the highest bliss. Those in whom Bhakti has attained to 
this pitch reject with scorn the four kinds of Mukti and 
choose the eternal service of Hari, as noticed in the section 
on the PSncar^tra system. By the haunting passion about 
Hari he is seen everywhere, and therefore everything becomes 
an object of love, and the devotee identifies himself with 
everything. Then the inner and the outer world is, for the 
devotee, full of Purusottama, or the highest soul. 

The final fruit of this devotion is admission to the eternal 
sports of Kr?pa. The Bhaktas join in these sports, assuming the 
forms of cows, beasts, birds, trees, rivers, etc., and enjoy the 
company of Purusottama, which confers boundless joy. These 
sternal sports are like those which Krsna went through when hq 

18 ( R, G. Bhandarkar’a works; Vol. IV. J 
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booomo incaniuto in Vraja and Vindavana, yonio oi' llio dovotoos 
hocome, in the oolcBlial Vmdavaiiu, Go])ttR and (lopls and join in 
the spui'tb, 'Pha Maryadabhaktas attain Mukli called Bayujya, 
which consists in being one with llari. The Pustibhnktas reject 
it with scorn and seek for participation in liio sports of Ilari. 

8 64, Those are the doctrines of tho school of Vallabha, We 
will now proceed to give a short description of tho practical 
modes of worship. Vallabha had a son named Vitthalesa, and 
they are spoken of respectively as Aoarya and Gosaiih or 
Oosvainin. The latter had seven sons of the names of Giridhara, 
Govinctaraya, Balakrsna, Goknlanatha, Baghunatha, Yadnnatha, 
and Ghanasyama. The Gurus of this sect ordinarily called 
Maharajas are descendants of these seven. Each Guru has a 
templo of his own, and there are no public places of worship. The 
dovotoo should visit the temple of his Gxivu at stated intervals, 
which aro eight in number during tho day, Tho mode of worship 
is as follows. 

The conductor of tho worship should rise oarly Intlm morning, 
utter the name of JJhagavafc and rinse his mtmth mi drink a 
little of tho washings of tho foot [ of Bhagavat ], and, with his 
faco to tho north or tho oast, should utter tho name of tho iloarya 
and pray to him and mako a bow. Tho same should bo done to 
Vitthalesa and tho names of his seven sons should be uttered, as 
well as of one's own Guru, and then a bow should bo made to 
Ktsna after uttering the names Govardhana and others. Then 
the river Yamuna should be remembered and bowod to, and six 
stanzas of a poem called Bhramaragita should bo repeated ; and 
then the Qopis, or oowherdesses, should be adored. 

After this tho worshipper should answer the call of nature, 
wash his hands, feet and face, and then drink a portion of the 
washings of the feet of Krsna, and eat the residue of the betel 
leaves supposed to be eaten by Krspa. Then he should besmear 
his body with oil and bathe. After bathing ho should drink 
in a little water, after repeating the name of Narayapa. Then 
he should make a perpendicular mark on his forehead with 
white earth, the mark of a lotus on the bosom and of a bamboo 
leaf on lha arms, etc,, twelve in all, to represent the twelve 
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forms of Visnu, KeSava, Narayana, Madhova, etc. He Rhould 
then print the forms of the various weapons of Visnu on his 
body, and then, saluting Vallabhaoarya, should adore Krsna with 
the Gopis. He should then open the door of the temple, and 
going into the sleeping apartments, bring out the wreaths of 
flowers and all otlei’ things used on the previous day, and then 
sweep and clean the apartments. He should then brush the 
throne and make all the arrangements necessary for the reception 
of Kisna awakened from sleep. 

He should then approach the bed-room and sing a song calling 
upon Krsna to rise from sleep, to take the refreshments prepared 
for him and to go with his companions to the forest for grazing 
the cows. Krsna should he brought out and placed on the throne. 
Eadha should be placed to his left hand, and then the worshipper 
should prostrate himself before her. The refreshments already 
prepared should then he placed before them, and they should be 
requested to eat them. Then the bed should bo dusted and cleaned 
and then Kr?na should ha made to wash his mouth. Other 
refreshments should be then placed before the two. And at the 
end of all an Aiati, or waving of lamps, should be gone through 
with a song. Vallabhacarya should then he saluted. 

Then comes the bath of Krsna. After bathing saffron paint 
should he applied. Then he should be dressed and milk given to 
him. Afterwards by the churning of milk, froth should be prepared 
and offered to Krsna. He should be then told to wash his mouth 
with water. Then betel leaves should be offered to him. Then 
a cradle should be adorned and K^na should be told to get into 
it, and then it should be rooked and toys should be got ready for 
the divine boy. 

Afterwards the mid-day dinner should be prepared. A Oauka, 
or a small four-legged table, should be placed before him and 
viands of all kinds in oups should be put on the table. The lord 
should then be told to eat them. A little rice should be placed in 
a small plate and, mixed with ghee, five or seven mouthfuls 
should he held before him. Then lamps should be waved about 
him. Subsequently all the other dishes should he offered. In 
this manner the ceremonies go op. A meal is again prepared 
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at- night and Krsna is laid on the sleeping oot and made to sleep 
again. 

Tims the order of the ceremonies Is as follows : (1) the ringing 
of the bell; (3) the blowing of the oonoh-shell, (3) awakening of 
the Lord { Thakurjl ) and offering morning refreshments, (4) 
waving of lamps, (5) bathing, (6) dressing, (7) Goplvallabha food, 
(8) leading the cows out for grazing, (9) the mid-day dinner, (10) 
waving of lamps ; (11) after the last, the screen is drawn up and 
the God cannot be seen ; this interval is called Anosara or Anava- 
8ara,-i. e., no time for seeing him,'(13) the finishing np, (13) the 
evening meal, (14) going to bed. 

Besides the ordinary worship detailed above, the followers of 
this sect hold a number of feasts and festivals, some of which are 
in honour of Vallabhacarya, his son and seven grandsons. The 
influence exerolsed by Yallabha and his successors over their 
adherents seems to have been immense, and this has come down 
to thoir descendants or existing Gurus of the sect also. This is 
kept up by the fact that the God cannot be worshipped inde- 
pendently in a public place of worship, but in the house and 
temple of the Guru or the Maharaja, which therefore has to be 
regularly visited by the devotees with offerings. The followers 
of this system consist principally of the trading olasses of Gujarat, 
Bajputana and further to the north about Mathura. The principal 
doctrine which these latter are taught is that all their belongings 
should be dedicated to their Guru and this doctrine is not 
seldom carried to an extreme. 

Among the different kinds of Bhakti mentioned above there is 
only one which contemplates non-attachment to worldly objects. 
The highest Bhakti as well as the others axe generated in the 
heart of man by the grace of God-, and the first even ripens into 
a haunting passion. This grace of God one may enjoy even while 
engaged in a worldly life. The MaryadS-Pusti, which is one of 
the four forms and requires the restraint of passions, does not 
conduce to the attainment of the highest bliss, which consists in 
joining in the eternal sports of Hari in the Goloka. The spirit of 
this system, therefore, seems to be sportive enjoyments and H 
connot but be expected to influence the ordinary life of its 
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followers. Moral rigidity oultninating in indifference to worldly 
enjoyments and self«abnegatlon does not appear to be a obaraoteri- 
stio of this school. Vallabhaoarya himself was a married man, 
and so were all his successors and so are all the Gurus of the 
sect, who are as much men of the world as their followers. 

§ 65. From t^e account we have given, it will be seen that 
the fourth element of Yaianavism, that we have described in a 
preceding section, alone constitutes the religion of Vallabha. The 
sportive boy Ersna of the oow-seiilement with all his pranks is 
the highest god of this school $ and his mistress Badha, who is 
mentioned only in the later books and dignified into his eternal 
consort, as will be mentioned further on, is the object of the 
deepest adoration. This sportive Epsna with his Bsdhs, is trans- 
ferred to a heaven which is in a region higher than the ordinary 
^aikuntha of NarSyana or Visnu, and is called Qoloka. The 
^highest aim of man’s life is to get to this place and join in the 
sports Thus the doings of Ersna in Gokula, and his relations 
with the men and women as, well as the inferior animals, trees, 
and even the river YamunS, constitute the basis of Vallabha’s 
system and also its goal when transferred to Goloka. 

XXin. eaitanya. 

§ 66. About the same time as Vallabha, there flourished in 
Bengal another propagator of the rdigion of BadhS and Ersna, 
who is known by the name of Oaitanya. The prominent dis- 
tinction between the two appears to be, that while Vallabha and 
those who followed him developed the ceremonial side of the 
religion, Oaitanya and his BUcoesBors devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of the emotional side. Oaitanya endeavoured to 
win the hearts of man, by instituting Eirtanas or the fervent 
singing of songs about the love of B&dhS and Ersna and other 
devotional matters. The love of the cow-herd god and his mistress 
had already become the subject of bewitching songs by Jayadeva 
in Sanskrit and by other poets in the Vernacular. 

Oaitanya also was a more courageous reformer in so far as he 
cried down the mechanical religious ceremonial of the prevalent 
Hinduism, apd preached spiritual devotion and at the same time 
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oondomned tho clietinotiona of oasteK, and admitted all, iimlud-* 
ing oven Mahomedans, as Mfi pupils. 

§ 67. Oaitanya’s original name was Bisatnbhar (Vitvariibhara) 
Mitra, and his father's name was Jagannatha Mltraand mother's 
Saol Debl. The father lived originally in Bylhet in Eastern 
Bengal, but had emigrated to Nadiya ( Nabadvipa ) before the 
birth of Bisambhar, his youngest son, The eldest son's name 
was Bisvarupa, who is called NityS,nanda in the history of 
Oaitanya, These were the only two sons of Jagannatha, and 
between these were eight daughters, who died young. 

Oaitanya was born on the full-moon day of Phalguna in the 
year 1407 of the iSafea era, corresponding to 1485 A. D. He was 
afterwards called Krsna Oaitanya and was considered by his 
disciples an incarnation of Nrsna himself. As such he is reported 
to have played pranks with the women of the village, which, 
however, cannot be considered aa historically true. Oaitanya is 
also known by the name of Gaurahga, i. o., possessed of a fair 
and not a dark body, and Gauraoandra, or a fair moon. When 
he was eighteen years of age, he married a wife of tho name of 
Laohml Debl and began to live the life of a householder, taking 
pupils and giving them secular instruction. Soon after ho took 
to a wandering life and visited many places in Eastern Bengal. 
Bogging end singing were his occupation, and he is said to have 
collected a great deal of money. During his peregrinations his 
wife died, and on his return home ho married another. When he 
was about twenty-three years of age, he went to Gaya to make 
offerings to his manes and on his return he began the mission of 
his life. He condemned the ritualistic system of the BrShmanas 
and preached faith In Hati and the love of Him as well as singing 
His name as the only effectual ways to salvation# He also 
preached the doctrine of the brotherhood of men, denouncing the 
system of castes. 

It is stated that the doctrine of faith and love had been 
preached before Oaitanya by a person of the name AdvaitaoSrya, 
whose practice it was, after the performance of the usual Brah- 
manio rites, to go to the banks of &0 Ganges and call out for the 
appearance of God to substitute the doctrine of faith and love for 
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that of the performance of various rites. It Is also said that this 
.Soarya was at first the instructor of Caitanya and afterwards 
became his pupil. Whatever it may have been, the new doctrine 
was first publicly proclaimed to the ozolusion of others 
by Krsna Caitanya, He was assisted by his brother Nityananda, 
who was regarded as an incarnation of Balarama, the brother of 
the god Krsna. 

Caitanya now began to hold meetings for the singing and 
glorification of the name of Hari. These were at first private 
and held in the house of a pupil named Sribasa. The doings of 
these devotees met with scorn and ridicule, especially at the 
hands of the worshippers of Kali, one of whom put red flowers 
and goat’s blood on the steps of the door of the house in which 
the Vaisnava meetings were held. The fervour displayed at these 
Kirtanas, or singing of the name of Hari, gradually increased in 
intensity, until the loud singers, and principally Caitanya himself, 
swooned away and dropped senseless on the ground. 

In the year 1510 Caitanya became a Sariinyasin, or an ascetic, 
and was initiated into the order by Ketab Bharstl of Katva. 
After this he first went to Purl to visit the shrine of Jagannatha, 
and thence wandered about the country for six years preaching 
his new faith’. On one occasion he went to Benares, where he 
is reported to have held a disputation with Prakasananda, a 
' teacher of the monistic Vedanta of Sarhkaracarya. Caitanya 
condemned Samkara’s commentary on the Vedantasutra and said 
that It mystified the sense of the original. Sariikaraoarya did not 
Igive the plain ordinary sense of the words of Badaiayana but 
forced his own views into them. The doctrine of development 
k Parinamavada) was held by the author of the Sutras, while 
Saihkaracarya rejects it and brings in his doctrine of illusion 
( Vivartavada ). The former alone is true according to Caitanya. 
After these wanderings he returned to Puri, where he spent the 
last eighteen years of his life, and died inSaka 1455, corresponding 
to 1533 A. D. 

§ 68. Some of the doctrines attributed to Caitanya are as 

{“ 1. The above is an abstract of the account given by J. Beames in his paper 
pvtblishea in lud. Ant. Vol, II, pp. 1 f£. 
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follows, Kr^oa is tbo highest god and is so beautiful that ho 
exoitOB love for himself even in the heart of tho God of love, and 
is enamoured of himself. His Parabrahma&akti ( power ) pervades 
the universe and assumes a corporeal form by his wonder- 
creating power ( Mayatakti ), though he is the soul of all. He 
possesses a self-multiplying pow er ( VilSsafeakti ) which is of two 
kinds. By one of these, in sporting with the cowherdesses, he 
became as many Krsnas as were sufficient to give one to every 
two of them ( PrSbhavavilasa ). By the other self-multiplying 
power (V aibhavavilSBa) h e assu mes the forms of the four Vyahas, 
or form s of Vasudeva, aaihkatsana, etc., Vasudeva representing 
intdhgence, Saihkarsana, consoirasness, Pradyumna, the love, 
an d Aniruddha, sprotjveness. 

Here, it will he seen, the functions of the four Vyhhas are 
changed, and the principle of love is attributed to Pradyumna, 
instead of that of the mind as in the older system, and that of 
sportiveness, instead of solf-oonsciouBness, which is transferred to 
Saihkar^ana, is attributed to Aniruddha. This change is in con- 
sonance with a system of which love and sport form the distin" 
guishing oharaoteristios. All tho usual incarnations spring from 
one or other of the VyQhas. According as tho quality of Sattva, 
Eajas, or Tamas predominates, Kr?na becomes Vispu, Brahma- 
deva, or 6lva, respectively. 

The sports of Krapa go on always, as the rising and setting 
of the sun. His eternal sports are carried on In the Q-oloka. Epsna 
has three powers: the internal which is intelligence, the exter- 
nal which generates appearances, and the differentiated which 
forms the Jiva, or individual soul. His chief power is that which 
creates dilatation of the heart, or joy. This appears to be the 
power of love. When this love becomes settled in the heart of 
the devotee, it constitutes Mahabhs.va, or the best feeling. When 
love attains to the highest pitch, it constitutes itself into Badha, 
who is the most loveable of all and full of all qualities. She was 
the object of the highest love of K^spa, and being idealised as 
love, some of the agreeable feelings of the heart are considered 
her ornaments. The sports of the cowherdesses were due to 
simple love ( Preman), and this it was that Uddhava and other 
devotees sought to attain. 
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The Supreme Soul ( Paramatman ) is boundless and is full 
intelligence itself. The individual soul is an atom having 
'intelligence. They are necessarily connected together and this 
connection can never be destroyed. Krsna is the support (Straya) 
and JIva rests on him (A^rita ). The relation between the two is 
identity as well as difference. Thus the Vedantic theory of 
Caitanya’s system is the same as that of Nimbarka. As the bee 
is distinct from the honey and hovers about it, and, when it 
drinks it, is full of it, i. e., is one with it, so the individual soul 
is at first distinct from the Supreme Soul, seeks the Supreme Soul 
/ consistently and continuously, and, when through love he is full 
of the Supreme Soul, he becomes unconscious of his individual 
existence, and becomes, as it were, absorbed in him. Herein is 
described the ecstatic condition in which the individual soul 
becomes one with God, though they are really distinct. Kr^na is 
the lord of the power of delusion or ignorance (MSya), and Jiva 
is the slave of it, "When the latter outs off its shackles, he dis- 
tinctly sees his own nature and his true relation to God. Kr^na 
is to be approached and attained by Bhakti alone'. 

§ 69. Er^na Caitanya, Nity&nanda and AdvaitEnanda are 
called the three Frabhus, or masters of the sect. The descendants 
of Nit 3 ifinanda live at Hadiya, and those of Advaita at SEntipur. 
They' are the spiritual heads of the sect. HityEnanda was 
appointed by Caitanya himself as the superior of the church, HIb 
female descendants live at Balegor, and male ones at Ehordu 
near Barrackpur. There are temples belonging to Oaitanya’s 
followers at Mathurfi, Vrndavana, and three principal ones in 
Bengal: one at Nadiya dedicated to Caitanya, the other at 
AmbikE, to NitySnanda, and the third at Agradvlpa, to Gopinalba. 
There is a shrine dedicated to Caitanya in the vicinity of Dhsks- 
daksina in Northern Sylhet, where his father originally lived. It 
is visited by pilgrims from all parts of the district and even 
from Bengal. At Khetur, in the BajasShi district, a temple is 
erected in his honour, where a religious fair is held in the month 
of October, which is attended by about 35,000 persons. 

1. See Gaurttiigatattvasaha Gaurangaoarita by Prasanna Eumffira VidyS'* 
tatna, printed at Calcutta. 

16 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV J 
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Tho secfcariftn markrt worn by tho followors of Caitnnya sre 
two white perpendicular llneK on tho forehead joinod togothor at 
tho bridgo of tho nose and a line continued up to tho tip of the 
noso. They also use necklaces of three strings of TulasI boeds 
and a rosary of the same, as a help in the muttering of Haii!8 
name. The worship of Gurus, or spiritual heads, as geds 
characterises this system. Most of Advaita’s followers observe 
caste distinctions, but a minority consists of Bairagis, or reolusea 
In one branch of the sect there are monks as well as nuns. They 
live in the same convent. And there is only a platonic relation 
between them. 

A person of the name of Bam Saram Pal of the Sadgopa caste 
founded about two hundred years ago a branch of the sect called 
Kartabhajas, or worshippers of the Karta, or headman. It admits 
of recruits from all castes and observes no distinction. The 
founder, also called Karta Baba, died at Ghosapur, and his 
votaries assemble periodically to do honour to him. Tho spiritual 
teachers of Oaltanya’s soot, whether male or female, are celibatea 

Tho throe Prahhus, or masters, did not leave any compositions. 
But Caitanya’s pupils, especially Rupa and Sanatnna, wrote a 
great deal. A work by the latter entitled Rasamrtasindhu con* 
tains an analysis of the feeling of love, or Bhakti, explaining tiie 
states of mind which lead to it and its various forms. A ooti- 
siderable body of literature has grown up round this system of 
religion. 

XXIV. Debasement of Valsnavism. 

• ♦ 

§ 70. The worship of Radha, more prominently oven than that 
of Krsna, has given rise to a sect, the members of which assume 
the garb of women with all their ordinai-y manners and affect to 
be subject even to their monthly sickness. Their appearance and 
acts are so disgusting that they do not show themselves very 
much in public, and their number is small. Their goal is the 
realisation of the position of female companions and attendants 
of Radha ; and henoe probably they assume the name of Sakhl- 
bhavas (literally, the condition of companions). They deserve 
notice here only to show that, when the female element is idolised 
and made the object of special worship, such disgusting ootruy- 
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tlons must ensue. The worship of Durgs in the form of Tripura- 
Bundarl has led to the same result. 

Though the Vaispava systems of Nitnharka, Vallahha and 
Oaitanya are based on the fourth element of Valsnavism that wo 
have pointed out in a preceding Section, still that element has 
uncergone an important modification. Before, Krsna was a 
person who had amorous dalliances with the Qopis generally. 
But now Er^na had a definite consort in Radhsl, who had a large 
number of female companions, who were probably the original 
Gopia She is indissolubly united with him in the creed of 
worshippers. 

This Badha is not mentioned by name in the Harivamta, 
Visnu-Purana and the Bhagavata. In the last, however, among 
the oowherdesses engaged in Kinna’s amorous sports in Vrnda- 
vana on an autumnal moonlight night, thei‘e was one with 
whom the youthful god oarred on his dalliance further, 
after he had become invisible to the rest. This woman 
became proud of Krspa’s special attachment for her, where- 
upon the god disappeared from her also. Here was con- 
tained a suggestion which probably led to the creation of 
B&dhs. in later times. In the apocryphal B&radapanoaratro- 
Saihhlta, as mentioned before,’ the one single lord is represented 
to have become two, one a woman and the other a man, who was 
he himself. He then had amorous intercourse with her. The 
woman was BadhS. In the Brahmavaivarta-FurSna she has been 
made to spring from the primordial body of Krsna forming its left 
side, and is eternally associated with him in his amorous sports 
in this world as well as the world of cows ( Goloka ), The name 
of Bukmipl occurs in the ordinary form of Krsnaism, but in the 
systems named above it is entirely absent. The introduction of 
Eadha’s name, and her elevation to a higher position even than 
Kyspa’s, operated as a degrading element in Yaisnavism, not 
only because she was a woman, but also because she was original- 
ly a mistress of the cowherd god, and her amorous dealing were 
of an overt character- 

In the Eama cultus, Sita is a dutiful and loving wife, and is 


J. 1 Ante, p. 68 N. B. U. ] 
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benignani: towards tho davotoes of bor husband. She holds a posi- 
tion ontiroly subordinate to RSma, while Bfidhfi is often preferred 
to Krsna. There is no amorous suggestion in her story as in that 
of Radha, and consequently the moral influence of Ramaism is 
more wholesome. Kabir does not, so far as I know, mention the 
name of Sita at all. He was a stidot monotheist, and his Rama 
was the supreme lord ( Saheb ) only. Those other teachers who' 
followed him maintain the same attitude, so that the BSma oultiis 
represents a saner and purer form of Hindu religious thought than 
Badhakrsnaism. 

:XXV. Namadev and Tukaram, 

§ 71. The popular Vaispavism of the Maratha country centres 
itself round the shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpur, which is a city 
situated on the banks of the Bhlma or Bhlmarathl. The full name 
of the god is Vitlhal, which is not a Sanskrit name, but the ety- 
mology is clear enough. It is stated that the corruption of the 
Sanskrit name Vlspu in the Oanarese language is 'Vitthu, and 
this looks probable, since Kisna is corrupted into Ku?ta in the 
Goanese dialect and Kuiita, Kitti, or Krsta in the Canarese $ and 
we have seen that 'Viguu, the first portion of the name of the 
Hoysala prince 'Visnuvardhana, was corrupted to Vl^ti or Bilti*. 
The terminations ba and la are appended to the name Vi^pu or 
■Vittu to indicate additional sense suoh as tenderness or reverence, 
When the shrine was established, we have not the means of deter- 
mining, but we have clear evidence of its being in existence in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. In a copperplate Inscription 
of the reign of Krsna of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, it is 
stated that Mallisetti, a general and viceroy of the king, made^. 
while engaged on a military expedition, the grant of a village in 
the Belgaum distriot at Faupdarlkaksetra, a holy place situated 
on the Bhlmarathl, in the vicinity of the god Vi^pu, in the year 
1171 of the Saka era corresponding to 1349 A. D.®. Now if the 
Faupdarlkaksetra was situated on the Bhlmarathl or BhlmS river, 
it is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that is was the same 
as Fapdharl which is the alternative name of Pandharpur ; and 


1 See above, p. ?2. 

3 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 68ff. 
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i&o god in whose vioinity the grant was made must therefore 
hfive been Vitthal, or Vithoba, here mentioned by his Sanskrit 
name and not the popular Gauarese corruption. In another 
Inscription on stone, existing at Pandharpur itself and dated 
1192 Saka, which corresponds to 1270 A. I>., Bhanu the son of 
Eetava, is represented to have performed an Aptoryama sacrifice 
in FSndurangapura, in oonseQuenoe of which crowds of people, 
and Yitihala together with the gods, were greatly gratified.’ 
Here we have another name of Pandharpur, and that was pro* 
bably given to it because it was the city of Psnduranga, 

Fandaranga, or Papduranga, is according to Hemacandra a 

name of Budra or Siva^ And we have a temple of Siva at 

Fapdharput, and pilgrims have to visit it first before going to 

that of Yitboba or Yitthsl. Fanduranga, which is the same as 

the Fandurshga of Hemoandra, is however in modern times a 

popular name for Ylttbal. Whether then the city was called 

Fandurangapura on account of it containing the temple of Yisnu 

or Yitthal, or that of Siva is doubtful. But from the wording of 

the Inscription, in which Yitthala and Fandurangapura ate 

mentioned independently, it would appear as if Yitthal had no 

connection with the name, and it was given to the city on 

* 

account of its containing a Siva temple. But when Yithoba's 
importance increased in later times so vastly that Siva was 
thrown entirely into the shade, Fanduranga became identical 
with Yitthala. 

The name Faundarlka oocuring in the first Inscription seems 
to owe its origin to a man named Fundarlka, the popular legend 
about whom is to the following effect. The region shout Fandhar* 
pur was, it is said, a forest of the name of Dindiiavsna. There 
lived a man of the name of Fundallka, who spent all his time in 
the service of his aged parents, and the god Brsna was pleased 
with his devotion to them. In the meantime, while Krsna was 
living at Dv&raka, he remembered Bsdhs, who was the object of 

1. Early History af the Deooan, Seoond Ed., p, 115, in whiob, however, 
Eesava, the father of BhSnu, is by mistake represented as the sacrilioer. 
{ ss: Volume ni of this Edition, page 161.— E. B. IT. ] 
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hif! fervont love while he was in Qokulo. Radha, who had, aftet 
Kiana’s leaving Gokula, betaken herself to a residonoe in the 
Himalaya mouniain, for the practice of austerities in oonsequenoe 
of her separation from Krsna, came to know of this through her 
Innate cognitive power, and came at once to Dvaraka and sat on 
the lap of Krsna. Some time after Rukminb the wedded wife of 
Krsna, oatne to the plaoe, and Radha did not rise up to honour her,- 
as every other woman in similar circumstances did at her approach. 
Krspa even did not take Radha to task for this dishonour of 
Rukmlnl, and Rukmipl got offended, left DvBraka and wandered 
about, until she oatne to Dindiravana, and rested there on the site of 
the modern Pandharpur. Krsna was filled with sorrow at the dis' 
appearance of RukminI and went about in quest of her to all 
parts of the country, until he came to the plaoe where RukminI 
was lying, After some explauations she was reconciled to him, 
and Kjsna then went to tlie hut of Pundallka to reward him for 
his devotion to his parents by personal manifestation. Pundallka 
being engaged in attending to the wonts of his father and mother, 
was not able to greet him at onoe, and threw book a brick 
( Maratfhl : vlt) and' asked him to stand on It and wait for him 
until he finished what he was engaged on. Krsna stood on the 
brick and there he was joined by RukminI, and thus the shrine 
of Papdharpur grew up. 

Pundallka has been referred to as the originator of the Vitthal 
cult of devotion both by Nanaadev and Tukaram, and that is 
the popular belief. The legend points to this fact, and we may 
therefore take him to be the person who promulgated the cult of 
Vil/thoba, or Visnu, in the Maratha country. He established 
himself at Pandharpur and it must he on that account that the 
city is called the holy plaoe (Ksetra) Paundarika, which I identify 
with the modern name’ Pandharl in the first Inscription. The 
Pandurangapura . of the second may have become the later 
Pandharpur. 

There is another historical significance in this legend, and that 
appears to be this. At first, no woman was connected with the 
Kr?na worship, as we have seen in the case of the pure PSfioa- 
ratra or Bhagavata system. Then came Radha to be associated 
with him in the North, as we have seen, in the systems of 
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Nimbarka, Vallabha and Oailanya, while Rukmini, the lawful 
wife, was united with him in the Maratha country. The Krsna 
of Pandharpur is almost exclusively known by the name of 
Vitthala or Vithoba, and RukminI by the name of Rakhamal or 
Rakhamabsi. In the religious literature of the country, Vitthala, 
or Krsna, is almost exclusively spoken of as Rukminipati or 
Rukminlvara, the lord or husband of RukminI, and not as RadhS- 
vallabha, or the lover of Radha. Thus the Vaisnavism of the 
Maratha country, associated as it is with these two names, is 
more sober and purer than that of the three systems named above. 
Rahl the Marathi form of Radhiks,, is not unknown, but an in- 
signidcant place is assigned to her. The sports of £[^na in 
Gokula are also represented occasionally in the mode of worship, 
but very little importance is attached to them. 

This Vaisnavism of the Maratha country found a fertile soil 
among the lower classes, though it has had followers among 
Brahmanas and other higher classes also. Like the Vaisnavism of 
the disciples of Ramananda, it had no learned or Sanskrit-knowing 
promulgators, but its prophets were Sudras, who, however, had 
the true religious instinct and possessed a clear spiritual insight 
Such were Naradev and Tukaram. 

§ 73. The family of Namdev originally lived at the village 
called Narasi Vamanl, situated near Earhad in the Satara District, 
and now known by the name of BhayS-Narsingpur or Koleih- 
Narsihgpur. It belonged to the tailor caste and followed that 
occupation or of dealers in cloth. The name of Ifamdev's fathto 
was Dama Seb and that of his mother, GonabaL They migrated 
to Pandharpur, where Namdev was born in the Saka year 1193, 
corresponding to 1370 A,. D. Namdev received ordinary educa- 
tion, but showed little capacity for the usual occupation of his 
family. He became a devoted worshipper of Vithoba and had for 
his Guru a person named Visoba Kheoar, who appears to have 
been a non-idolater, Por Namdev says of him that he gave him 
the following instruction i— 

No.l91’. “ A stone-god never speaks. What possibility then 
of his removing the disease of mundane existence? ’A stone 


1. Tukaram Tatya’s edition, published in Bombay in 1894. 
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image is regarded as God, but the truo God ie wholly difforont. 
If a stone-god fulfils desiros, how is it he breaks when struck? 
Those who adore a god made of stone, lose everything through 
their folly. Those who say and hear that a god of stone speaks 
to his devotees, are both of them fools. Those who extol the 
greatness of suoh a god and call themselves his devotees, should 
be regarded as worthless persons and their words should not be 
heard by the ear. If by chiselling a stone, a god is made of it 
and is worshipped with care for many years, will he be of use at 
any time ? Do reflect on this well in your mind. Whether a. 
holy place is small or large, there is no god hut stone or water. 
In the village of Dvadaai ( Bars! )' instruction was given tbat 
there is no place which is devoid of God. That God was shown 
to Niima in his heart, and thus Kheoar conferred a blessing on 
him.” 

The omnipresence of God and his being neither stock nor 
stone are well brought out hero. The omnipotence of God • 
Nfimdev brings out in the following 

No. 151. “ The Veda has to speak by thy might and the sun 
has to move round; suoh is the might of thee, the lord of the 
universe I Knowing this essential truth, I have surrendered my* 
self to thee. By thy might it is that the clouds have to pour 
down rain, mountains to rest firm and the wind to blow. Nothing 
moves at all ( without thee ). Oh lord Pandurang I thou art tne 
cause of all.” 

It will thus he seen that, though Namdev worshipped .the idol 
at Pandharpur, he had full knowledge of the true nature of God, 
as given in treatises like the Dpanisads ; and this God it was 
that he tried to attain. 

No. 1029. ” Your mind is full of vices. What is the use of 
the pilgrimages you make ? What is the use of austere practices, 
if there is no repentance ? The sins resulting from a mental act 
cannot be effaced by the highest holy place ( literally : the father 
of the holy places ). The essence of the matter is very simple i 
Sin is effaced by repentance ”, so says Nama. 


1, is a town near Fa^d^B^rpur, 
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Ifo. 887. “ Vows, fasts, and austerities arc not at all necessary ; 
nor it is necessary for you to go on a pilgrimage. Be you 
watchful in your hearts and always sing the name of Hari. It is 
not necessary to give up eating food or drinking water ; fix your 
mind on the feet of Hari. Yoga or sacrificial oereinonies or 
giving up objects of desire is not wanted. Realise a fondness for 
the feet of Hari. Neither is it necessary for you to contemplate 
( lit. dwell in ) ’the one without attributes. Hold fast to the love 
of the name of Hari ; says Nama, be firm in singing the name 
and then Pfindurang will render himself manifest to you.” 

In these two songs NSmdev urges upon his hearers the total 
inefficacy of the usual modes of purification and of the attain- 
ment of God, such as pilgrimages, vews, fasts, or meditation on 
the absolute, and sacrifices. 

No. 245. “ Recognise him alone to be a righteous man, who 
sees Vasudeva in all objects, eradioting all pride or egoism. The 
rest are entangled in the shackles of delusion. To him all wealth 
is like earth and the nine species of gems are mere stones. The 
two, desire and anger, he has thrown out and cherishes in his 
heart ( lit. house ) quietude and forgiveness. He constantly 
repeats the name of Govinda, not desisting even for a moment.” 

No. 1004. “Firmly grasp th^ truth which is Narayana. Purity 
of conduct should not be abandoned ; one should not be afraid of 
the censure of people and thus accomplish one’s own purpose. 
Surrender yourself to your loving friend ( God ), giving up all 
ostentation and pride. The censure of people shou'd be regarded 
as praise and their praise not heeded. One should entertain no 
longing for being respected and honoured, but should nourish 
in oneself a liking for devotion. This should be rendered firm in 
the mind and the name of God should not be neglected even for 
a moment." 

In these songs Namdev describes the holy condition of him 
who is a devotee of Vasudeva and sees him everywhere, and 
preaches self-surrender to him, regardless of the criticism of the 
..world. 

This is a short specimen of the teachings of Namdev. Putity 
of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and the love of Gocl 
17 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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form the sum and substance of it. Namdov wrote sonRS in Hindi 
also and some of those aro incorporated in the Grantha-^Saheb, 
or the Bible of the Sikhs. I will boro translate two of these’:— 

No. 2353. " He is one, [but] fills and encouipassoss many; 
wherever you look yon find him there. There is scarcely one 
who understands him, all being deluded by the variegated picture 
drawn by Maya ( delusive power ). Everything is Qovinda, every- 
thing is Govinda, there is nothing- without Govinda. Just as 
there is one thread and on it are woven breadthwise and length- 
wise hundreds of thousands of beads, so is everything woven in 
the lord. The waves, the foam, and the bubbles of water are not 
different from water. All this extent of the universe is the sport 
of Parabrahma, and when we think of it, is not different from it. 
lllusire phantoms and the objeoi^ seen in dreams are regarded 
as real. When by the instruction of my Guru my mind awoke, 
I aocopted the truth. Eefleoting in your mind, sde thid all to be 
the creation of Hari, says Namdev ; In the inside of every indivi- 
dual thing thoro is one Murari alone without any interstice.” 

No. 3353. “ The pitcher is filled and the water brought to 
batho the god. There were forty-two hundreds of thousands of 
animals in it ; there was already Vi-tthal in them. Whom ‘"sball 
I bathe ? Wherever we go there-is Vltthal and he over spOTts>4n 
joy. blowers have been brought and wreaths woven 6f them for 
worshipping God. First of all the flowers were snielt by 'the bSes, 
there was Vltthal there ; what shall I do? Milk has been brought 
and cooked for the offering of Khir® to God.' The milk wai^ first 
tasted by the calf, in it was Vi-tthscl, what shall I do ? Here' is 
Vitthal, there is Vitthal, there is no world without Vitthal. This 
place and that, thou hast filled. Thou hast filled the whole world, 
says Nama humbly’’^. 

In these hymns God’s omnipresence is described by Namdev. 


1 Tukaram [Tatya's edition. 

% A preparation o£ milk and rioe mixed with sugar. 

3 These two hymns have been translated by MaoauIlfTo in Vol. VI, pb- 
of the Sikh Beliglon. The readings in iho Bombay Ed. have been com- 
pared with those in tbe Grantha-BRbeb, pp. 4S7-38 of the BuoknoW ]ld< 
of 1893. 
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§ 73. The date sBsigued to the bii^th of Nam dev in, ae we have 
Been> Saka XW3, that is 1270 A. D. This makes him a contempo- 
rary of JSandev, the author of the Jfiandevi, which was finished 
in 1290 A. D. But the Marathi of the latter work is decidedly 
archaic, while that of Namdev's writings has a considerably more 
modern appearance, Namdev’s Hindi too looks more modern 
than that .of the thirteenth century, when the poet Canda 
flourished'. What this is due to, it is difficult to say. But it 
appears' probable, that the traditional date of Namdev’s birth 
-Saka 1192-hae been pushed backwards and that he is represented 
as a contemporary of Jnandev. We have seen in a former section® 
that jN’abhSjl in naming the successors of Visnusvamin places 
Jfiandev flrst and Namdev.aftei’wards. If we are to judge from 
Namdev’s Marathi and Hindi, hjs date must be put later by about 
a oentury, . 

Some conception, however, of the time when Namdev flourished 
may be formed from the strong and definite sentiments as to the 
futility of idol- worship, which his instructor is represented ( in 
one of the hymns translated ) to have expressed. Kheoar, or Visoba 
Khecar as he is usually called, appears to have been an uncom- 
promising opponent of idol-worship from the accounts given of 
him in the existing biographies. All previous writers, including 
Bamanuja, as well as a great many that followed, excused idol- 
worship in some way or other. If then Kheoar’s attitude towards 
it was definitely hostile, he and his pupil Namdev must have 
flourished when the Mahomedan influence had for the first time 
become very powerful. The Mahomedans estaltllfbed themselves 
in "the Deccan in the beginning of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian eta, and their hatred of idol-worship must have taken 
about a hundred years to make its way into the understanding of 
religious Hindus. 

But a more direct evidence for the foot that Namdev flourished 
after the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Maratha 
country is afforded by his mention in a song (No, 364) of the 

1 See my Beport on the Searoh for Sanskrit MSS, ISS'J'-lSOl, page LAXX, 

[ = Volume II of this Edition, p. 343, — N. B. U. ] 

S [ Aute,p.l09.-N.B.TJ.l 
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dostriiotion of idols by tlio Tumks, i. o., Turks. Tho Mahomodana 
■woro often called Turaks in early times by the llindus, Namdev, 
therefore, probably lived about or after the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

It will thus bo seen that the date of ISTamdov'B birth 
given with suoli dotails is quite wrong. Unfortunately the histori- 
eal spirit has by no means been the distinguishing feature of the 
intellectual life of us ^Indians, and we often confuse different 
persons together, and attribute to one what belongs to another. 
Some such confusion must have taken place in the present case. 

Takaram 

§ 74. Tufcaram was horn and lived at a village called Dehu, 
which is about fourteen miles to the north-east of Poona. The name 
of tho family to which he belonged was More, It was a family of 
tho Marathii oasto, which oasto may have sprung from the old 
order of K.satviyas, but is considered to belong to tho Siidra order. 
Nothing specific is known about tho date of his hirtli, hut there is 
no reason for doubting tho truth of the date traditionally assigned 
to his death, which is Salca 1571, corresponding to 3649 A. D. His 
biographer, Mahipati, represontB him to have become a bankrupt 
at tho end of tho first half of his life, when ho urns twonty-one 
years of age. From that It is inferred that he lived for 42 years, 
and ho is thus understood to have been born in 1607-8 A. 1). 

Seven of TukS-rUm’s ancestors were devoted worslrippors of tiio 
god Vitboba. Of these Visarhbhara was the first who made regular 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur, but after some years he oonstruoted a 
temple in his own village, and placing the idols of Vithoba and 
Buktnai in it, dedicated it to their worship. Tukaram 's father's 
name was BolhojI and he followed the occupation of a petty 
trader. When he became old, he proposed to entrust the affairs of 
his family and his business to Savjl, his eldest son. But Sftvjl was 
a man for whom a worldly life had no interest, and he declined 
to undertake the business. It was, therefore, made over to 
Tukaram, who was then thirteen years of age. TukSram managed 
the affairs somehow, till he became seventeen years old, when 
his father died. He naturally felt desolate when this occurred, 
and being a man of simplicity and liable to be imposed upo piby 
designing persons, his affairs got into disorder and ho incurred 
loss m Ms trade. 
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TufcarStn was at first married to a wife who was sickly, and 
some time later he married another of the name of Jijabai or 
S.vall, the daughter of a well-to-do trader in Poona, When his 
affairs got into confusion, Avail procured a loan for him and set 
him up again. A short time after, he made a profit in his new 
trade, and, while coming back from the place to which he had 
gone for the sale of his goods, he met a man who was being carried 
about by the agents of his creditor, and who was crying out for 
assistance to relieve him from his debt and the impending impri- 
sonment. To this man Tukar&m gave all that he possessed — the 
capital, and the profit that he had made. He returned to Dehu 
empty-handed, and soon after there was a famine, which made 
him a thorough bankrupt, and his first wife died of hunger. 

Tukaram then made up his mind to renounce his business, but 
his younger brother Kanhyi. protested against it. Then,sltttug on the 
banks of the IndrSyanl, he told his brother to bring all the docu- 
ments, deeds and bonds relating to their business, divided them 
into two parts, gave one to Kanhyfi, and told him to live separa- 
tely from him, and bis own share he threw into the river. 

Henceforward he devoted himself to the contemplation of God 
and singing his praises, spending the day on the top of a hill near 
Dehu and the night at the temple of Vithoba in the village. 

He read the Marathi works on religious subjects of the saints 
and sages who had flourished before him. The idea of giving 
expression to his thoughts and feelings by oomposing songs in 
Marathi soon arose in his mind. The metre used by him was that 
which is known by the uame of Ahhang, the measure of which is 
by no means strict or regular, but which is oharaoterised by the 
use of rhyming words at speoifio intervals. A single-minded piety 
and the desire to he of service to all, even by executing their 
errands, became settled points in his character. Family matters 
had to be attended to by his wife, Avail, who often found herself 
in great straits. 

Tukaram’s chief occupation was the performance of 
Klrtans, which consist of religious discourses interspersed with 
the singing of songs. These discourses gradually became very 
attractive ond drew in crowds of people, The songs he sung at 
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these had been often prepared by himself, and some were eomposed 
by him extemporo while engaged in the discourse. 

Tukaram’s fame spread about not only in his village, but In 
the surrounding country, and it evoked jealousy, especially in 
the minds of Brahmanas, who had set themselves up as religious 
teachers ; and he was subjected to persecution. He, however, main- 
tained an evenness of temper throughout, though there were 
struggles in the mind. His fame reached the ears of the rising 
prince, Slvajl, the future king of the MarS.tha.B. He was eager to 
hear TukSram 's Kirtans, and on one occasion invited him into his 
presence, sending him messengers with torches, umbrella and 
horses, as emblems of high honour. TukSram, however, declined 
to go and sent him a letter written in his usual metre. On another 
occasion SivajI attended his KIrtan at Lohagaon, about six miles 
from Poona, and placed before him a plate full of golden coins. 
Tukarfim, of course, declined to receive them, and they were dis- 
tributed among the BrShmanas there. When his end approached, 
he is reported to have gathered together a large body of his 
followers and to have proceeded to the banks of the IndrayapI, 
all singing loudly and enthusiastically the praises of God and 
fully absorbed in it. When they approached the river, TukarSm 
suddenly disappeared. Ko further account of his death has been 
handed down. 

§ 75. It has been already stated that Tukaram had acquired a 
great facility in composing Abhangs. He spoke in Abhahgs and 
wrote in Abhagns. Some of these only could be written and 
were written, and others were neglected by him or his immediate 
followers, hut retained in the memory of others. The collections, 
therefore, of his pieces cannot be expected to be of the samq size. 
There are two such printed in Bombay, one containing 4621 
pieces and the other 8441. This latter collection is uncritically 
made and oftentimes one same piece is given a second time with 
the opening lines omitted. Still, this is a laz-ger collection and 
contains Abhahgs which are not to be found in the first collec- 
tion, but are quite in the style of Tukaram with the usual fervent 
devotion and purity of thought 

We will now give a few specimens 
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First collection, No. 2869. “ When the auspicious juncture of 
Simhaetha’ comes, it brings fortune only to barbers and priests. 
There are crores of sins in the heart, but externally a man shaves 
the hair on the head and the beard. What has been shaved off, has 
' disappeared. Tell me what else has changed. The vicious habits 
are not changed, which might be regarded as a mark of the 
destruction of sins i says Tuka, without devotion and faith every- 
thing else is useless trouble.” 

Second collection. No. 4733. “ What hast thou done by going 
to a holy river ? Thou hast only outwardly washed thy skin. In 
what way has the interior been purified ? By this thou hast only 
added a feather to thy cap (lit. prepared a decoration for thyself). 
Even if the bitter Vrndsvana ftuit is coated with sugar, the set- 
tled quality of the interior (bitterness) is in no way lessened. If 
peace, forgiveness, and sympathy do not come in, why should you 
take any trouble t ” 

First coll.. No. 90 ( 1-2 ). “ Sesamum seeds and grains of rice 
thou hast burnt by throwing into fire, but desire and anger are as 
mischievous as before. Why hast thou taken trouble in vain, 
giving up the adoration of.Pandurang?” 

Here Tukarara condemns religious practices which concern 
the body only, and mechanical rites, such as giving oblations, and 
enforces the necessity of striving for the attainment of spiritual 
virtue and of the adoration of Qod. 

In No. 2383 ( first coll.,) TukarSm condemns the worship' of 
goddesses, Jakhal Jokhai, of gods like Bhairava and even Qana- 
pati, and of ghosts and goblins, and earnestly recommends the 
adoration of him whose consort is EakhamS,!. Tukaram was thus 
a devotee only of Vithoba of Pandharpur and a monotheist in this 
sense. Though he worshipped the idol at the place, still he had 
always before his mind’s eye the great Lord of the universe, as 
the following will show : — 

First coll.. No. 4361. “Thy greatness is unsearchable. Even the 
Vedas became silent and the power of the mind becomes stunted. 

1 When Jupiter is in the sign of Leo, the period is considered favourable 

for tb« washing away of sins, and Hindus go to holy places, such as Kasik, 

shave their heads and mustaches and bathe in the river. 
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What possibility is thera of my mental power reaching Him, wliose 
light it is that the sun and the moon display ? Even the thousand- 
tongued (the great serpent ) is unable to expound thy greatness. 
How then shall 1 be able to do so ? Says Tuka, we are thy 
ohildren, thou art our mother ; place us under the shadow ( pro- 
tection ) of thy grace.’ ’ 

Fist coll., No. 4419. “ All the world says that there is not a 
space so minute as a sesamum seed without thee. The old Hsis, 
sages, polouB and holy men said that thou art in the heart of all 

these things Thou hast filled up numberless universes 

and also a residue still remained. But to me thou hast become 
inaccessible. ” 

First Ooll., No. 1870. ‘ God is ours, certainly ours, and is the 
soul of all souls. God is near to us', certainly near, outside and 
inside. God is benignant, certainly benignant, and fulfils every 
longing even of a longing nature. God protects us, certainly pro- 
tects US, and subdues strife and death. God is merciful, certainly 
merciful, and protects Tuka.” 

This great God is to be attained only by devoted love and by 
no other means 

First coll, No. 810. “ This thy nature Is beyond the grasp of 
the mind or of words ; and therefore I have made devoted love a 
measure. I measure the Endless by the measure of love *, he is not 
to be truly measured by any other means. Thou art not to be 
found by processes of concentration (Yoga), sacrificial rites, practice 
of austerities, and any bodily exertions, nor by knowledge. Oh 
KeSava, accept the service which we render to thee in the simpli- 
city of our hearts." 

There is peace and pure indescribable bliss in seeing God 

Second oolL, No. 1411. " Oh N&tayana, the peace arising 
from rest is truly not to be attained without thy feet; even if 
modes and methods are followed for orores of Ealpas,' bliss will 
not ensue. The bliss qf bliss, which is interminable and boundless, 
which is enjoyed by Hari and Hara, manifest to me, oh thou 1 the 


1, A long fabulous period, 
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sustainer of ray soul, oh oraniBoient, thoso feet of thine [ which 
produce it ].” 

But this God is not to be seen by those whose passions are un- 
restrained 

First coll., No. 4420. " The Endless is beyond, and between 
him and me there are the lofty mountains of desire and anger. I 
am not able to ascend them, nor do 1 find any pass. Insurmount- 
able is the ascent of my (mountain-like) enemies. What possibility 
is there of my attaining Narayana, my friend ? Pandurafig is 
lost to me ; says Tuks, it is now plain that this valuable life of 
mine has gone for nothing.” 

To curb these passions becomes now his great and earnest aim. 
He examines his heart carefully and on all occasions in life finds 
them present there in one shape or another s with all his efforts he 
fails to restrain them ; and addresses fervent prayers again and 
again to God to help him. The number of these is very large : — 

Second Ooll., No. 1430. “ With whose support shall I gird up 
my loins ? Oh Pindurahg, I feel depressed. A.11 wickSd persons 
abide in my frame and my mind is subdued by them. All my 
efforts have proved fruitless. What shall I do ? Thou ai’t the only 
mother of the helpless ; says Tuk&, those wicked persons will not 
leave -^ijy frame without thy might.” 

The wicked persons are passions. 

When in the course of years, Tukaram beoame famous and was 
jpraised every where, he found a glow of satisfaction gathering 
strength in his heart. This he recognised as pride or conceit, 
and he was greatly afraid of it, and again and again prayed to 
God to free him from this pride and bestow humility of spirit 

First coll., No. 1779. " I have become an expert in the unre- 
stricted use of words. The root of the whole matter I have not 
attained. Therefore, oh king of Pandharl 1 ray mind is afflicted. 
Who knows what is, in my heart ? I am respected or worshipped, 
and this has given rise to conceit ; and my further progress 
(towards perfection) has been arrested ; says Tuka, I do not know 
tbe true way and find myself in the hands of egotism, ” Again :- • 

First coll.. No. 1133. “ What shall I do with fame and worldly 

18 [ E. G. Bhandarkar’s VVorks, Vol. IV. ] 
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honour and greatness ? Do show me thy feet. Do not bring about 
this (result), that thy servant should go for nothing If I become 
great and bear the burden of ostentatious knowledge, I shall go 
away froth thy feet farther and farther. What possibility is there 
of people knowing the internal condition ? A man is judged by his 
external appearances. Even adversity will be sweet to me, if it 
leads we to thy feet.’ ’ 

* i 

He thus goes on cultivating the virtue of humility, until at 
last he comes to speak of the death of the self in him as in the 
following : — 

First ooll., Ko. 3474. “ I have surrendered my soul to thee and 
then 1 have abandoned my individuality (dwelling). Now thy 
might alone prevails here 1 being dead, thou hast establiidied 
thy station here. Now nothing like m e and mine remains here ” 

Here he speaks of his ha ing abandoned the self and iGod’s 
having come to dwell in his heart instead of the self. And more 
distinctly :~- 

First Ooll., No. 2668. “ I have seen my own death with mjr 
eyes. The result is incomparable rapture. The three worlds are 
filled with joy. And I have enjoyed as the s6ul of all. By my 
sense of individuality I Was confined to ohe place and by its 
abandonment I have become all-reaching. The pollution arising 
from birth and death is at an end and I am free from the littleness 
resulting from the feeling of me and mine. NarSyana has n9W 
given me a place to dwell in : putting my faith in him I have 
remained at his feet ; Tuka says, the fulfilment of what I under- 
took I have manifested to the world.” ' , 

Here he speaks of the dying of the lower man ini himself and 
the coming to life of the higher map. , 

There is & large number of pieces conveyitig instruction to 
men seeking spiritual advance. A few speoimens will now be 
given’.—* ' I 

First ooll., No. 3800. “ Therefore ope should surrender oneself 
to Qod with all one’s heart He will carry one to the opposite 
hank of the rivet of life, which is difficult to be crossed. He 
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whoso name is Ananta, or Endless, is very meioiful ; Tubs, says* 

I have experienced this and therefore announce it to all. ' ' 

Second Coll., No. 5383. “ Fortunate, Indeed, are those persons, 
in whose heart dwells forgiveness and to whom, when there is 
occasion, courage and strength do not fail; who do not criticise 
other people by calling them good or bad and who think nothing 
of worldly greatness or superiority 5 who internally and externally 
are alike pure like the Gahga and whose heart is tender ; TukS 
says, I will wave my body round them and place my head on 
their feet.” 

First coll.. No, 2397. “ For all beings entertain no hostile 
feeling. This one alone is the excellent way. Thus alone will 
N&rEyajpa accept thee. All talk without this is useless trouble. 

, Belatives as well as the evil-disposed should be regarded as alike 
and , the mind devoted to the doing of good to others ; Tuka says, 
when the mind is pure everything becomes efSoaoious.” 

First coll. No. 1368. “ Do not give up food ; do not betake 
yourself to a forest-dwelling ; in all your sufferings and enjoy- 
ments think of NSrayapa. A child sitting on the shoulders of Its 
mother feels no trouble. Put an end to all thoughts different 
from this. Do not get entangled in worldly enjoyments nor 
abandon them; dedicate everything you do to God, and have done 
with it ; Tuka says, do not ask me again and again ; nothing else 
is to be taiight but this.” 

Here TukarSm dissuades men from giving up the world and 
becoming recluses, and advises them instead to dedicate their lives 
to the service of God and do everything in a manner to propi- 
tiate him. 

The question has often been discussed among Marathas whe- 
ther Tukarftm followed the Vedantic theory of Samkaraoarya and 
regarded everything as an illusion except one soul. There are 
some Abhahgs which exhibit the closest possible approach to that 
theory such as the following : — 

First coll.. No. 300. “ What means crossing a mirage to reach 
the yonder bank? Children play with golden coins which are but 
pot-sherdb. Is there any profit or loss by those transactions? 
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honour and ereatneBs ? Do show me thy feet. Do not bring about 
this (result), that thy servant should go for nothing. If I become 
great and bear the burden of ostentatious knowledge, I shall go 
away from thy feet farther and farther- What possibility is there 
of people;knowiag the internal condition ? A man is judged by his 
external appearances. Even adversity will be sweet to me, if it 
leads me to thy feet.” 

* • »Y 

He thus goes on cultivating the virtue of humility, until at 
last he comes to speak of the death of the self in him as in the 
following : — 

* I 

First coll., Ko. 3474. “ I have surrendered my soul to thee and 
then I have abandoned my individuality (dwelling). Now thy 
might alone prevails here. I being dead, thou hhst' establisbed 
thy station here. Now nothing like m e and mine remains here.” 

Here he speaks of his ha-ing abandoned .the self and iGod’s 
having come to dwell in his heart instead of the self. .And more 
distinctly 

First Coll., No. 2668. “ I have seen my own death with m’jr 
eyes. The result is incomparable rapture. The three worlds are 
filled with joy. And I have enjoyed as thef ‘s6ul of all; By my 
sense of individuality I Vas confined to 'olie place 'aild' by 'its 
abandonment 1 have become all-reaching. The pollution arising 
from birth and death is at an end and I am free from the. littleness 
resulting from the feeling of m a and mine. Naray ajjia, has .now 
given me a place to dwell in : putting my faith ip him I , haye 
remained at his feet; ,Tuka. says, -the fulfilpneirt of what,. I .under- 
took I have manifested to the world.”. . , . . 

. Here he speaks of the dying of the low.er man in. 'himself and 
the coming to life of the higher map. , . , . . 

There is a large number ■ of pieces convByi'pg instruction to 
. men seeking spiritual advance. A few Bpedimehs will 'riow 'be 
■given;— ■ • ■ . =(.■' . ■■ 

1 * * ' » 

First Qoll., No. 3800., "Therefore ope should surrender oneself 
to God with all one’s heart. He will carry one to , the opposite 
bankof the river of life, which is difficult to be crossed. He 
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whose name is Ananta, or Endless, is very merciful ; Tuka says, 

I have esperienoed this and therefore announce it to all. ' ' 

Second Coll., No. 5383. “ Fortunate, Indeed, are those persons, 
in whose heart dwells forgiveness and to whom, when there is 
occasion, courage and strength do not fail; who do not criticise 
other people by calling them good or bad and who think nothing 
of worldly greatness or superiority 5 who internally and externally 
are alike pure like the Gangs, and whose heart is tender ; TukS. 
says, I will wave my body round them and place my head on 
their feet." 

First coll,, No. 2397. “ For all beings entertain no hostile 
feeling. This one alone is the excellent way. Thus alone will 
NtirSyana accept thee. All talk without this is useless trouble. 

. Relatives as well as tbe evil-disposed should be regarded as alike 
and, the mind devoted to the doing of good to others ; Tuka says, 

, when the mind is pure everything becomes efficacious.* ’ 

First coll.. No. 1368, “ Do not give up food ; do not betake 
yourself to a forest-dwelling ; in all your sufferings and enjoy- 
ments think of Narayana. A child sitting on the shoulders of its 
mother feels no trouble. Put an end to all thoughts different 
from this. Do not get entangled in worldly enjoyments nor 
abandon them ; dedicate everything you do to God, and have done 
with it ; Tuka says, do not ask me again and again ; nothing else 
is to be tahght but this.” 

Here Tukarlm dissuades men from giving up the world and 
becoming recluses, and advises them instead to dedicate their lives 
to the service of God and do everything in a manner to propi- 
tiate him. 

The question has often been discussed among Marfithas whe- 
ther Tuka^ram followed the Vedantio theory of Samkaracarya and 
regarded everything as an illusion except one soul. There are 
some Abhahgs which exhibit the closest possible approach to that 
theory such as the following r— 

First coll.. No. 300. " What means crossing a mirage to reach 
the yonder bank? Children play with golden coins which are but 
pot-sherds, Is there any profit or loss by those transactions ? 
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Little girls perform marriage ( of dolls ). Is the relation thus 
established real ? The happiness or misery experienced in a 
dream is seen not to be true when a man- awakes. The expre- 
ssiops, one is horn, one is dead, are all false j and the saying that 
persons are in bondage or are delivered is a mere waste of breath, 
so says Tuka," 

Here the illusive nature of everything is set forth quite in the 
style of ^arnkaracarya’s world-illusion. Again !— 

First coll., ITo, 1992. “A sugar crystal and sugar powder 
differ only in the name. There is no difference when sweetness 
is to be judged. Tell me, oh Pandurahg, how thou and ‘ I are 
distinct. Thou hast moved the world, and m e and m i n e are the 
I esults. Gold in the form of ornaments is worn on' the foot, 
the hands, nose and the head. When all these are thrown Into 
the crucible, where remains the distinction T Profit and loss are 
real in the dream when one goes to sleep $ both vanish when one 
is awakened, so says Tuka,’’ 

Here there is a mixture of the two opposite theories, that of 
Parinfima, or development, as in the case of gold and ornaments 
made of it, and that of Vivarta, or illusion, as in the caso of things 
seen in a dream. The latter alone is held by SainkarScarya. 
Again 

First coll., No. 2482. “When salt is dissolved in water, what 
is it that remains distinct ? I have thus become one in joy with 
thee and have lost myself in thee. When fire and camphor are 
brought together, is there any black remnant ? TukS says, thou 
and I were one light. ” 

Here the losing of self-oonsciouBness in moments of ecstasy 
appears to be what is meant, and not quite a perfect identity of 
God and man. Namdev and TukSram were not learned Pandits 
like Eamannja and Madhva and cannot he expected to formulate 
a consistent metaphysical theory of the relations between God, 
man, and the world. On the other hand, TukSram was such a 
devout and sincere lover of God that the idea of such a distinct- 
ness between the three as would render such a love possihle, was 
constantly present in his mipd, and there are a great many 
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Abhangs in which he condemns the theory of spiritual monism 
as in the following : — 

First coll., No. 1471. " His words should not be listened to, 
.who expoiinds useless ( unsubstantial ) knowledge without Bhakti, 
or devotion. When monism is expounded without faith and love, 
the expounder as well as the hearer are troubled and afflicted. He 
who calls himself Brahma and goes on in his usual way, should 
not be spoken to and is a buffoon. The shameless one who speaks 
heresy in opposition to the Vedas is an object of scorn among 
holy men. Even an outcast is superior to him who outs off the 
relation between God and his devotee ( by asserting them to be 
identical ) ; so says Tuka.” 

Here is an uncompromising denunciation of spiritual monism 
which leaves no scope for Bhakti, or devotion. It is considered 
as opposed to the Vedas and as a heresy. Again : — 

First coll., No. 3753. “ For me there is no satisfaction in the 
doctrine of monism. Sweet to me is the service of thy feet. 
Confer this gift upon me making it fit ( to be given by thee ). Thy 
name and the singing of it are dear to me. The relation between 
God and his devotee is a source of elevated joy. Moke me feel 
this, keeping me distinct from thee. All this belongs to thee. 
Confer it upon m'* some day." 

Here in his confutation of spiritual monism be takes his stand 
on the heartfelt charms of the love of God, He sets the innate 

• feelings of his heart against the sophism of the advocates of the 

• Advaita V edanta. 

First coll., No. 1589. “ I will make the mouth of the knowers 

of Brahma to water ( in longing ) and make the delivered ones to 
abandon the pristine condition ( attained in consequence of deli- 
verance ). In singing, the whole bodily frame becomes instinct 
with Brahma and the good fortune ( resulting from it ) consists 
in making God a debtor. I will bring indolence on him whose 
practice it is to repair to holy places, and make the enjoyment of 
a life .in heaven bitter. I will make the man who practises 
austerities give up his pride and put to shame sacrificial 
rites and charities. I will accomplish the great object of life, viz., 
love and wealth ,of devotion, which constitutes the true treasure 
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of Brahma and' its substance; and I will make people say that it 
was by good fortune that they saw TukS and beoame blessed.*' 

Here his enthusiasm for the love and devotion for God be- 
comes so great, that he instinctively, as it were, out of the 
strength of his feelings declares all other ways of reaching God, 
including the monistic 'Vedanta, as worthless and inefficacious. 

Lastly I will here translate the Abhahg in which Tukaram 
sets forth the mission of his life : — 

First coll., No. 520. “'We lived in the Vaikuntha and have 
dome for this very reason, viz., for brinifing into practice truly 
“what the Nsis taught. The world is overgrown with weeds ; we 
will sweep clean the paths trodden by the righteous and accept 
what has remained. The old truths have disappeared. Mere 
■ verbal knowledge has brought about destruction. The mind ( of 
man) is eager for worldly enjoyments and the way to Qod has been 
• wholly obliterated. We will beat the drum of Bhakti which carries 
terror to this sinful age ; Tuka says, proclaim victory with joy’.” 

The above extracts from a voluminous collection will give 
some indication of the manner in which Tukftram endeavoured to 
execute his mission. He denounced the merely mechanical rites 
' and practices, enforced humility and the purification of the heart 
and a single-minded devotion to God. 

XXVI. Resume of Vaisnavism. 

• § 76. We have thus completed our survey of Vaisnavism from 
dibout the fifth century before Christ to the middle of the seven- 
teenth. It first' appeared as a religious reform, like Buddhism 
and Jainism, butN^based on theistic principles. Its early name 
was Ekantika Dh^'ma, or the religion of a single-minded love 
and devotion to One,. In its back-ground stood the Bhagavad- 
glta, a discourse professing to he preached by VSsudeva-Krspa. 
It soon assumed a seataiiau form and was called the PS.iioar&tra 
or BhSgavata religion! It was professed by a tribe of Ksatriyas 
of the name of SatvataWd was noticed by Megasthenes, about the 
end of the fourth century before Christ, as the religion of such a 
specific peeple. This far|h mingled itself with the existing one 
in NarayEma, the founbaiti from which all men have sprung, and 

1 The readings of this piece hfyjve been compared With those handed down 

orally and oorreoted. 
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with that in Vianu, whose traces were visible in this world, and 
who at the same time had a mysterious nature. In the 
Bhagavadgita itself were embodied some of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and a few general doctrines of two kinds of philosophy, 
the Saifakhya and the Yoga, which, however, had not yet assumed 
the character of definite systems. 

Soon after the beginning of the Christian era another element 
was contributed to this system of religion by the Abhlras, or 
cowherds, who belonged to a foreign tribe, in the shape of the 
marvellous deeds of the boy-Ersna, who came to be regarded 
as a god, and of his amorous dalliances with oowherdesses. So 
constituted, Yaisnavism went on till about the end of the eighth 
century, when the doctrine of spiritual monism and world-illusion 
was promulgated and disseminated by Samkaraoarya and his 
followers. This was considered as destructive of the Bhakti, or 
love, which Yaisnavism enjoined. 

A.nd the feeling of hostility to spiritual monism gathered to a 
head in the eleventh century, when RamSnuja made strenuous 
endeavours to put it down and spread the religion of Bhakti in a 
re-invigorated form. He was followed in the North by Nimbarka, 
who, however, gave prominence to the fourth or cowherdess element 
of Yaisnavism and enjoined the worship of Krsna’s mistress 
Badha also, Ramanuja having passed them over in severe silence. 

The attacks on spiritual monism and world-illusion were con- 
tinued in a determined and definite manner in the thirteenth 
century by Madhva or Anandatlrtha, who established the dootrine 
of pluralism, and brought into prominence the name of Visnu 
as that of the supreme God. In the North, Ramananda gave a 
new turn to Yaisnavism by bringing in the name of Rama, while 
Ramanuja, from whom his metaphysical doctrines are derived, 
laid particular stress on the name Narayana The preachings of 
Ramananda and his disciples were carried on in the Yernacular. 
Ramananda's religious activity is to be referred to the fourteenth 
century. He was followed by Kablr in the fifteenth century, who 
preached strict monotheism, the name of his God being Rama, 
and condemned idolatry. 

Yallabha in the sixteenth century preached the worship of the 
boy-Ersna and his mistress Radha. Caitanya about the sam« 
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time promulgated the worship of the grown-up Krsua, for 
ever associated with Badha, who was idealised into an imago of 
pure love. The increasing ardency in the love and devotion of 
God sought for realistic expression, and the conception of Badha 
deepened and acquired an exclusive prominence and importance. 
The devotion of Caitanya and his followers was sincere and 
fervent, and even bordered on the frantic ; but that of Vallabha 
and his school was more dramatic than real. Ultimately this con- 
ception led to the degradation of Vaisnavism. 

In the Maratha Country, Namdev, whose date is uncertain, 
but who probably lived about the end of the fourteenth century, 
and Tukaram, in the firqt half of the ee^e’flteenth century, preached 
the worship of of Pandharpur as the supreme God, and, 

disoardingf^'Biidha-K^snaism, cultivated a more sober line of 
deviation, They also resorted to the Vernacular for the dissemi- 
, ^nation of their ideas. They, as well as Kabir, and to a certain 
extent, Caitanya also, condemned the formalism, which prevailed 
in the religion of their day, and preached pure love of Qod. The 
two Maratha saints and Kabir also laid particular stress on the 
purification of the individual’s heart and moral elevation as 
means to a single-minded and devoted love of God, and as 
necessary for the attainment of eternal bliss. 

The points of contact between these vaidous Vaisnava systems 
are that their spiritual elements are essentially derived from the 
Bhagavadgita, that Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Being 
stands in the back-ground of all, and that spiritual monism and 
world-illusion are denounced by them equally. The differences 
hrise from the varied importance that they attach to the different 
spiritual doctrines ; the prominence that they give to one or other 
of the three elements that were mingled with Vasudevism ; the 
• metaphysical theory that they setup; and the ceremonial which 
th^ impose upon tkeir followers. 

> The Bhagavadgita was supplemented in later times by the 
PanoarStra Satfahitas and the Puranas such as the Visnu and 
the Bhagavata, and other later works of that description! These 
. occasionally elucidated some of the essential doctrines, laid down 
the ceremonial, and brought together a vast mass of legendary 
matter to magnify the Importance of their special teachings, and 
tender them attractive, 



Part II. 

I^AIVISM AND MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

]. Introductory. 

Formation of the Conception of Rndra-Siva. 

§ 77. Some of the phenomena of external nature are pleasing, 
vivifying and benignant) others are terrible, dispiriting and 
destructive. In the dawn, the Aryas found the lovely goddess 
TJsas, pursued by her lover Surya, or the Sun ( RV. 1. 115 2 ). In 
the rising sun, they found Mitra, a friendly god, who roused them 
from sleep and set them to do the work of the day ( RV. III. 59. 1 ; 
VII. 36. 2 ). And in the sun, who visibly at rising stretched forth 
his rays as if they were his arms, filling the heaven and the earth, 
vivifying the world at tha end of the night and placing it in the 
course assigned to it by him, they found Savilr ( RV, IV. 53. 3 ). 
The dreadful and destructive phenomena are usually the storms 
that uproot trees and even demolish houses, aocorapamed by the 
thundei^bolt which strikes down men and beasts dead in a 
moment ) and the epidemics that rage and carry off numbers of 
men. In these the old Aryas saw Rudra, who went about howling 
with the stormy winds ( Maruts ), who were his sons ( Rudriyas ). 

But human beings do not believe in a purely malignant power 
reigning in the universe. The dreadful phenomena are attributed 
to the wrath of a god, which, however, can be appeased by prayer, 
praise and offerings. Then the god becomes Siva, or the benig- 
nant. This appears to be the natural process by which a belief 
in such a god as Rudra-Siva became established in India in 
ancient times. We will now trace the development of the idea of 
this god until he became the supreme creator, ruler, and pervader 
of the universe, a knowledge of whom contributed to eternal bliss. 

/ 

11. The Development of the Idea of Rndva-Siva. 

§ 78. Rudra is represented as discharging brilliant shafts 
which run about the heaven and the earth ( RV. VII. 46. 3 ) and 

19 t Bi G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol, IV. 1 
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as possessing weapons which slay cows and men ( IIV, I 114, 10 ). 
Here the destructive agency of lightning seems to have been 
clearly in view. He is prayed to by the singers to keep these 
away from them and to protect the two-footed and four- 
footed beings belonging to them (BV. I. 114. 1 ). When, in conse- 
quence of the prayers or in the natural course of things, the 
cattle go unharmed, Rudra is represented to be Fasupa, or 
protector of the cattle ( RV. I. il4. 9 ). 

Rudra is prayed to not to afflict children iVlth disease 
( RV. VII. 46. 2 ) and to keep all in the Villdge 'free ’frbin 
illness ( RV I 114. 1 ) Rudra was thus believed to 
diseases, and when men recovered frohi 'them or Vcte 
altogether free from them, that also was attributed' to the 
agency of Rudra , and he is consequently spoken of as possessing 
healing remedies ( RV. I 43 4) and as the best physidian’of 
physicians (RV. 11. 33. 4} and as possessed of a thddsand'medicintB 
( RV. VII. 46 3 ). The singers also pray for the abquisitiW 'of 
those puie and salutary remedies belonging to the 'Mtbruts ' And 
Rudra, which father Manu desired ( RV. 'H. 33. 13 ). 

The general character of the prayers addressed to Rudra 
is well brought out in the following : “ Oh Rudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings ” ( RV. 1. 1*14. 8 ). 
By his power he perceives all earthly beihgs afad hy his 
universal sovereignly he perceives divine bhtngs ( RV. 
VIL 46. 3 ), H ere even in the Rgveda, Rud ra is raised to Su- 
preme powec,. 

b 79. The character of Rudra appears in a much, more develop- 
ed form in the Satarudriya (TS. IV. 5.1 5 VS. chapter 16 ). His 
benignant form (Siva }.anuh) is dietinguiphed from its opposite, the 
malignant He is called Girina or Giritra,^ “lying on a mouhtain", 
probably because the thunderbolt that he hurls, springs from a 
cloud, which is often compared to a mountain and in Which be 
was believed to dwell. The cowherds and the female bearers of 
waters see him as ho orfeeps along with his blue ilbokand red com* 
plexion, that is, these simple folk working in the open field » 
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Qloud tmge4. red the soft glpw of the U^htning. Repre- 
aq Budra do^St the darjcer powers of nature, he may be 
expected to dwell away from the habitations of men, and therefore 
is oa!^le^ the l,ord o^ the paths, of the forests, and of those who 
ro^pji ip them, of thic^yos and highway robbers, who frequent and 
ippye about ip lonely places te prevent being detected, and also 
of putoagta vv^hp live away from the usual dwellings of men. 

^ig Q^«^r^ 9 ,tw a healer, he apipears here as the lord of 
ipadicipt^l is palle^ a heavenly physician. Being the 

Iftrd I'll? or ^la^ns, he is t^e ]|ord of cattle ( Pa^unam 

][ thena. Then Paflupati became in later 

ti|pe^ spppia^ appellation p:^ this dod. In this manner the 
r^^p qf BP that ho capie to be called the 

“ Jpr^ pf the puariqrs i^e is palled Kapt^^din, or |:|ie wearer of 
h|ir, wljiph ppithpt is prob(»bly due to his being regarded 
yeptjp^l ^1% 4^11^ Pf, ^re, the fumes ol! which look’ 'jike 
j]()^e4 hftii* TK® S^rva ( ar|^o^y-wield 0 r ), and i^hava also, 

OjBpiw. <^4 whe^j his jyrajihful pature is t]ioroug(ily appeased, he 
h|?oowfi Pr hoped, cent, Siva or auspicious, whioji 

n^i^QB ocpur ^ th^ ep4 9f tl^® Satarudriya. is also represent- 
ed ^ ihS 9' iiidP ( JCrjbtixh vapaijah ). How tjie epithet arose it 
Ip dlJPodii* represented as roaming in forests 

and other lonely places, the idea of investing him with the skin- 
olpijiiing of the savage jfcrihe|i may haye guggested itself to a poet. 
The NjisSid'?'®' ® forest tribe, ape compared to Rudras, which fact 
lepde sup;i^ort t9 this vi$w. 

The ^13^ iRud^a hap been genei;alised and many Rudras are 
^ohfjp.cjf, 5 pd ^ Tyjah ip e3qpfeBB,e,d that they may be far away 
ihom the ^hger- IHeye the signification of the common name 
^pe^np tP be pn evil spirit. In another place also the name is 
(gene^hUsed, hut the ^gnifiqatiojn is much beijter. IJhe Rudras are 
(^]^d Qa^s qr jliribes, and .Gpapqtis or leaders ojf ti-ibes, work- 
iqqp, ;gpiS^us, c^ftt^piahejiB, oaj;pqB,ters, and ^isadas or men of tbe 
%esttti;a^. Th-usthepe lollowqrs of handicraft and also the 
ffije^t-tjcibe of dJi^lddSB are brought into close connection with 
I^rai grqbhhlyjthey^wqre. his worshippers or thuir own peculiar 
with, the fludra. This last supposi- 

tion, agp^jirk* probable, pinqe the groups of beings, whose 
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Pati, or lord, he is represented to have been, dwelt in or frequentx 
ed open fields, forests and waste lands, remote from the liabita^ 
tions of civilised man. 

§ 80. In A.V. the conception of Rudra is further dove- 
loped, and he is elevated to a higher platform. Several other 
names, by which he was known in later times, are also given, but 
the bearers of these are spoken of and addressed as separate gods. 
Bhava and Sarva are treated as two distinct deities and spoken of 
as ruling (Itathe) over two-footed and four-footed beings (IV. 28.1 ), 
They are styled the swiftest of all archers, and to them belongs 
what is near as well as remote. They are called thousand-eyed. 
Their range is far and wide (3). Their stroke can not be avoided 
by any man or god (5). They are invoked to launch their thunder- 
bolt against the YatudhSna, or evil spirit (6). They are implored 
to deliver the singers from calamity (7). I^arva'is called the 
archer, and Bhava the king ( BiLjan }, and obeisance is made to 
them, and they are desired to remove their deadly poisons to other 
places ( VI. 93. 2 ). Obeisance is mode to Rudra who is in Agni, 
who is in the waters, who has entered into the herbs and who has 
formed all these beings ( VII. 87. 1 ). This verse occurs in AXJ. 

( VI ) and also in SU. ( II. 17 ), where, however, it appears in a 
somewhat altered form, the word Deva being used instead of 
Rudra. 

In describing a particular ox Mahadeva is spoken of as 
his two arms ( IX. 7. 7 ). Bhava and 6arva are invoked to launch 
the lightning against the doer of wickedness ( X. I. 23 ). They 
are called Bhutapati ( the lord of spirits ) and Patupati ( the 
lord of beasts ), ( XL 2. 1 ), They are reverenced as being in 
their domains in the sky and in the middle regions (XL 2. 4). 
Five distinct species of animals, kine, horses, men, goats, and 
sheep, are marked off as belonging to Patupati ( XL 2. 9 ), To 
Ugra, the fierce, belong the four intermediate quarters, the sky, 
the earth, and the wide atmosphere, and that which has spirit and 
breathes on the earth ( XL 2. 10 ). Bhava sees everytbinis om 
earth. Nothing is far or near to him. He destroys thi'ings in the 
farther ocean, being himself in the preceding ocean |( XL 2. 26 ). 
Rudra is implored not to bring on consumption, poisofn, and cele- 
stial fire ( XI. 2. 26 ). Bhava is the lord ( Isa ) of the iieavens, the 
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earth, and fills the whole atmosphere (XL 2, 27). Bhava is address* 
ed as king (Rajau)^ (XL 2. 28), A. wish is expressed that the arrows 
of Bhava, Sarva, and Rudra, who is Pasupati { the lord of beasts ) 
may be always propitious ( Sadaaiva ), ( XL 6. 9 ). Savitr is called 
Aryaman, Varuna, Rudra, and Mabadeva ( XIII. 4. 4 ). All the 
stars and the moon are under Rudra’s control ( XIII. 4. 28 ). The 
gods made Bhava the archer, the protector of the Vratyas, or out- 
casts, in the intermediate space of the eastern region, Sarva of the 
southern region, Patupati of the western region, Ugra of the 
northern region, Rudra of the lower region, Mahadeva of the 
upper region, and l&ana of all the intermediate regions (XV. 5.1-7). 

§ 81. In SB. ( VI. 1. 3. ^' ) and KB. ( 6. 1. 9 ), Rudra is mentioned 
as the son of XJsas ; and, after he was born, Prajapati gave him, as 
he grew up, eight names, seven of which are the same as those 
given above from the AV.and the eighth is A^ani.or the thunder- 
bolt. It would be seen that the AV. regards the seven as different 
though allied gods, though once Rudra is identified with 
Pasupati. As in the case' of the sun-god, the several ways of 
looking at him gave rise to the conception of several sun-deities 
such as Savitr, Surya, Mitra, Pusan, etc., so the same terrible and 
destructive agency in nature, with its benignant and gracious' 
counterpart, looked at from different points of view, gave rise to 
the belief in the seven different gods mentioned in the AV. They 
are all regarded as the names of one god in the SB. and KB., and 

an eighth name is introduced. Of these eight names, four-Budra, 

* 

Sarva, Ugra and Asiani, are indicative of the destructive energy, 
and the other four, viz., Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva or Mahan 
devah, and Isana, of its beginant counterpart. 

It will have been observed that the AV. brings in a 
new element, that of poisons, which the terrific god was 
believed to send forth and of his shafts being unfailing 
and unavoidable by gods and men. On the other, or the 
benignant side, . Bhava is represented to . be a shining king 
( Rajan ). Rudra is the lord of all creatures. His range is far 
and wide. He controls the stars and the moon. He reigns in the 
sky and ithe middle regions. He is in fire and water, in plants 
and herbsF and in all beings ; and he is the protector of Vratyas 
in all quarters ; and he is pre-eminently the ruler ( Itana ). 
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Thus the teirible and the destructive God beoamo, when he waa 
propitiated by men in a variety of ways, a benignant Ood and 
attained to the whole majesty of the godhead by the time o£ the 
YV. and AV., and it is on this majestic form of the gpd that the, 
theosophio speoulations of SU., which we will notice further pn, 
are based. 


§ 83. But the darker side of the nature of this god was never 
forgotten. A sacrifice oallsd ^ulagava is mentioned in most of 
the Gthyasutras. A bull ia sacrificed to Rudra to appease him 
( AG. IV. 9 ). The rite should be performed beyond the limits 
of a village, and its remains should not be brought into it, which 
rule Bttffioiently indicates the inauspicious ohorapter of the rite. 
The Vapa, or omentum, should be sacrificed to Rudra by uttering 
twelve names, seven of which arc the same as the first three ip the 
first group given above, and the four in the second group. Asiapi 
is omitted, and we have the following five additional names, 
Kara, Mcda, ^iva, Bhuna, and Samkara. Or the Vapa njay he 
thrown into the fire by uttering sir speoifio names only Pr the 
single name Rudra. This Sulagava sacrifice should he performed 
in a cow-shed when a cattle disease has to be averted. Tfl P,G. 
(Ill, 8) the names uttered in throwing the oblations aps the 
wives, Inidi‘5nl, RudranI, SarvanI, and Bhavanl, HG, ( JL ?. 8 ) 
has the same deities as the eight above-mentioned, Bhlma being 
substituted for Atani 5 and oblations are given to the wife of eaol^ 
by repeating the formula “ Bhavasya devasya patnyai svaha ” (to 
the wife of God Bhava ) etc., and not by uttering their ppoBep 
names. 

Directions are given in PG. ( SH, 15 ) to lender obedsanoe to 
SMra axid jpj*ay for safe conduct when traversing a Path, (Con^ng 
to a place where four roads meet„oro88ing a river, getting .into a 
fenry-^oat, entering a forest, ascending -a mountain, passing by a 
oatoetery or 'by a cow-shed and such other places. 'BimilaJily iEG. 
(1. 5. 15)) directs that a traveller should adore Rudva;byi;epeating 
the q?eoifiOifoaraula given by hiin,\wh0n he comes, to the crossing 
of(fowr .roads Qr»to atheap ,Qf cattle-dung, when serpents (Weap, 
and when ‘he lis overtaken by ftoraado, or is .entering -a- juiver, or 
comes to a variegated scene, sacijifioial site or an old large tree. 
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'll thus bo soon thfct, in the time of' the GBhya'.utras, Rudra 
was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased. He was iibe god 
that held sway over regions away from home, over fields, wilder- 
ndEses,' oetneteties, mountains, old trees and rivers. Whenever 
a man came to anything which Inspired awe and terror, Rudra 
was the god thought of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the 
reason which rendered him in later times the omnipresent 
supreme lord of the universe to the exclusion of all other Yedio 
gods except Visnu. Many are the occasions in the life of man, 
which excite fear*, there are epidemic and other diseases, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes, and 
consequently, the god who brings on these occasions, and protects 
when appeased, will be thought of oftener than other .gods. The 
lovableness of the works of Qod/his greatness and majesty and 
his mysterious nature, are also matters which strike the mind of 
man ; and these appear to have operated in bringing Visnu into 
' prominence. 

What contributed to the formation of Vaianavism iwete the 
appearances and occurrences which excited love, admiration’ and 
a spirit of worship 5 while in Rmdra-Saivism the sentiment of 
fear is at the bottom, howsoever concealed it may have become in 
certain developments of it, and this sentiment it is that has 
worked itself out in the formation of various Rudra-Saiva systems 
of later times. In the monotheistic religions of other countries 
the same god is feared and loved ; in India the god that is loved 
in'Visnu-Narayana-Vasudeva-Krana, while the god that is feared 
is Rudra-Siva. 

III. Svetasvatara and AthanvasWs Upanli^ds. 

§ 83, Beford we proceed to the oonsidefation of the Rudra- 
Siva* sects, we must devote some time to ‘the ooneideration 
of a ‘ rbligio-philosophio treatise which represents the farthest 
' pbint >ln the development of the idea of ’Rudra-Siva as a 
S’gjod w“otshif)pad by the Indian 5.ryas generally. 'This is the 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad. It does not appear 'to be composed in 
a seoterian spirit. The elevated notions about the nature of God 
and hjg^relations to man and the world, which had been reached 
in the time of the early Upanisads, have been disentangled frpm 
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their connection with the impersonal Brahman and transferred to 
the God who had at the time when the Upanisads were written, 
acquired a living and active personality inthe minds of the pooplo. 
This god was Rudra-Siva, who, as we have seen, had by the time 
of AV. attained to the dignity of the supreme god. 

After the preliminaries, the doctrinal points that occur 
in the first chapter are these: that there are three unborn 
elements in the world s of these the all-knowing and the 
ignorant, the ruler and the ruled, are two, and there is 
a third which has in itself materials of enjoyment and 
suffering (9). Brahman is of three kinds, viz., the sufferer or 
enjoyer, what is enjoyed or suffered, and the dispenser or mover. 
There is nothing further to be known (12). Pradhana is change- 
able, the immortal is unchangeable ; Hara, the one lord, rules over 
the changeable and the soul. By meditating on him, by devoting 
oneself to him, by realising him, the whole ignorance is dispelled 
(10). By making one’s body the lower block of wood, the syllable 
“ Om " the upper, and by the act of meditation, which is (lifco) the 
rubbing of the two blocks against each other, one should poroelve 
the hidden god (14). One finds that soul in oneself who seeks him 
by means of truth and exertion, as oil in seeds, butter in curds, or 
water in a spring (15). 

The thtee elements mentioned in 9 and 12 are adopted by 
B!lm9.nnja in his system, and these texts are quoted by writers of 
that school. What is set forth in the tenth is similar to that 
which ooours in the sixteenth and seventeeth verses of chap. 15 
of the BhG. 

In the second chapter there is first of all a short mention of the 
Yoga processes, which lead to the perception of the supreme soul 
andthepurity of theself. When by the purified nature of the 
individual self, as by a lamp, is known thqjnature of Brahman, or ' 
the god who is unborn, unchangeable, pui;o in every way, one is 
free from all bondage (15). The chapter (Closes with the. verse 
which we have noticed as occurring in the AV. j 

In the third chapter, Vre have in the beginnimwe*Kftwh|!'| whloli 
sets forth that those become immortal who'kno^ng,*areK4possess* 
tug a net, rules by his iruling powers, rules ova old lar^iflds by 
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his ruling powers, who a^one is the cause of production and 
growth (1). There is only one Rudra — and they do not recognise 
another — who rules these worlds by his ruling powers, who is the 
inmost soul of all men, who contracts everything on the final day, 
and, creating all beings, protects them (3). He has his eyes every- 
where, his face everywhere, as in RV, X. 81. 3 (3). May Rudra, the- 
cause of the production and growth of the gods, the lord of the uni- 
verse, the great prophet, and who formerly created Hiranyagarbha, 
endow us with a holy will (4). Then follow two verses from the 
3atarudriya, praying Rudra to look at the singer with his gracious 
countenance and not to do harm to men, etc. (5, 6 ). Knowing the 
lord (Ita), who is the highest Brahman and the greatest of all, who 
dwells in the inside of all beings whatever their form, and who 
encompasses the whole universe, men become immortal (7). Then 
follow similar verses expressive of the attributes of the supreme 
God and prescribing a knowledge of him as the door to' immor- 
. tality. 

As formerly remarked,’ a verse and a half in this chapter 
occurs word for word in the thirteenth chap, of the BhG. It also 
deserves remark that the proper names of the supreme being that 
occur are Itana, Ita, and Siva 5 and the epithet Bhagavat, that is 
used also, deserves notice ( 11, 13, 15, 17, 20 ). In verse 30, which 
occurs also in the MU., there is Itam for Atmanah which is indi- 
cative of the peculiarity of this Upanisad which we have noticed. 
There are two verses from the Purusasukta ( RV. X, 90 ). 

The fourth chapter opens with the expression of the desire that 
he who, himself being without form, creates many forms with a 
certain purpose, in whom in the end as well as in the beginning 
the universe exists, may endow the adorers with a holy will. Then 
follows the identification of this supreme soul with fire, sun, wind, 
moon and a variety of other objects (3-4). We have then the 
metaphor of one male goat lying down with the female goat and 
another male goat abandoning her after enjoyment, which repre- 
sents the soul in the worldly and the delivered conditions (5). 


1 Ante, p. 31. t N. B. U. 1 
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We have next the verso about two birds, the rrionds and 
companions of each other, resting on the same tree, one eating 
the fruit of that tree, and the other simply looking on without 
eating, which occurs in the RV. (1. 164. 30 ) and in the MU. ( III, 
1. 1 ). The next verse about the weak soul being deluded and in 
' grief and being delivered from his sorrows when ho sees the other 
soul, who is the ruler ( I^a ), occurs in the MU. also ( III, 1. 2 ) 
but not in the RV. 

After two verses there is another, in which MSyS is called Prakrti 
and he who uses this Maya is called Mahesvara (10 ). Mahetvai'a 
is a name of ffiva. Having known the boon-giver, Isana, who 
presides over every productive organ and in whom and from 
whom are all things, one attains eternal peace or serenity (11). 
Then there is a repetition hare of a verse in the previous chapter 
( IIL 4 ), with an unimportant difference of reading ( 13 ). Then 
ooonrs the second part of the verse in RV., which represents Hiran- 
yagarbha to be the lord of two-footed and four-footed animals 
( X. 131. 3 ), the first part of the latter being paraphrased here (13), 
This verse was probably suggested by the ooourronoo of the name 
of Hiranygarbha in the previous verse. 

Having known Siva (the auspicious), who is minuter 
than the minute, the creator of the universe, of many 
forms, and who alone encompasses the universe in this 
medley of the world, one attains eternal peace (14), That 
same lord of the universe concealed in all objects is the pro- 
tector of the world in time. Devoting themselves to him and 
knowing him thus, the Brahmarsis and the deities out away the 
nooses of death ( 15 ). Knowing Siva, concealed in all beings, 
who is as subtle as the essence of milk, other than the butter, 
knowing-the god who alone encompasses the universe, one is free 
from all noose3-<16). This god—ddiis great soul— whose work is the 
universe always dwtijls in the hearts of men. He is determined 
by the heart, the intelligence, and internal consciousness; those 
who know this become immortal (17). 

When there was simple darkness and no day or light, no 
entity or non-entity, Siva alone existed. He was the one un- 
changeable thing, and he was the bright light of th^ ’ sun, 
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and from him sprang all intelllgenoe (18). Here appears an 
idea similar to that expressed in RV. X. 1 39.. Ho one can seize 
him above, transversely or in the middle. There is' not another 
like him. Great is his glory (19). His form is invisible. Nobody 
sees him with the eye. Those who see him, dwelling in the heart, 
by the heart and the internal oonsoiousness, become immortal (30). 
This verse is the same as in KU. (VI. 9), excepting in the third 
line, which there is the same as the third line of v, 17 above. The 
chapter ends with two verses containing a prayer to Rudra to 
protect, the latter of which is the same as RV. 1. 114 8. 

In the first verse of the fifth chapter are mentioned two inde- 
structible beings, Brahman and the other, who are endless, in 
whom there lie, unobserved, knowledge and ignorance. Ignorance 
is destructible, knowledge is indestructible ; and there is another 
who rules over knowledge and ignorance (1). In the next verse 
is mentioned the birth of EaiTla and his being fed with knowledge 
by him who presides over every productive energy (3). Giving 
various forms to each group ( lit. net ), the god resolves everything 
into the original principle. Creating again the lords of beings, 
he, the great soul, the ruler, wields sovereignty over all (3). As 
the sun illuminates all quai’ters, upper and lower and transversal, 
BO also the god, the Bhagavat, presides over the natures of all 
productive energies (4). The original cause of the world makes 
natural powers develop, and brings to a mature condition those 
who are capable of development. He presides over this universe 
and puts into operation all the qualities (5). That is concealed in 
IJpanisads, which contain the secret of the Vedas, That origin of 
Brahman, Brahmadeva knows. All the ancient gods and Rsis, 
who knew that, being absorbed in it, became immortal (6), 

The Upanisad then proceeds to mention the individual soul, the 
lord of the vital airs, who performs actions and enjoys or suffers 
their fruit, possesses three qualities and follows three ways, and 
goes through a succession of births in consequence of his actions 
(7). Ha is as big as the thumb, bright liko the sun, is conscious of 
himself, and wills, is as minute as the hundredth part of the 
hundredth part of the point of a hair, and is endless. In himself 
he is not a female nor a male nor sexless. This depends on the 
body assumed by him (8, 9, 10), He assumes many gross and 
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subtle forms in aocoidanoe «iritb his qualities and the qualities of 
his actions and of the self. But he who effects their union, is 
another (12). Then follows a verse similar to IV, 14 and the latter 
part of 16 (15). In the last verse Siva, the God, the creator and 
destroyer, is said to be knowable by Bhfiva faith, love, or the 
pure heart (14). 

The sixth chapter appears to be a sort of resumd of what 
precedes. Among other things it is stated that he who promotes 
virtue and dispels sin, should be known as existing in oneself 
(6) ) that the one God is concealed in all beings, is all-pervading, 
the internal soul of all beings, presiding over all actions, the 
support of all beings, the witness of all, the life-giver, absolute and 
without qualities (11) ; and that, knowing the cause which is to be 
understood by means of the Saihkhya and the Yoga, a man is free 
from all nooses (13). 

After this follows a versa to the effect : “ nor the sun 
nor the moon nor the stars nor lightning illuminate him 
( 1. e., make him known ) ; when he shines, everything shines 
after him, and by his light all this is rendered visible, or is 
illuminated " (14). This verse ooours in KB. (V. 15) and in MU, 
(IT. 2. 10). The work ends with an expression of the author’s self- 
surrender to the god, who shines forth in one's own intelligence, 
who first created Brahmadeva, and who sent forth the Vedas— 
the god who has no parts, who does not suffer change, who is all 
peace, has no defects and is unpolluted, the bridge for crossing 
over to immortality, and who is like fire that has burnt fuel 
( 18. 19 ). 

§ 84. From this short summary, it will be seOn that this 
Upanisad contains verses from the Saihhitas of the RV. and YV. 
and others, which must have been in a floating condition, and 
were appropriated by the Mundaka and Katha Upanisads as well’ 
as by this ; and a great many others, which have not been traced' 
elsewhere, are original. All these contain truths about the 
nature of God, -the individual soul and the inanimate world and 
the relations between them. The way to redemption is meditation 
on the Supreme Soul, which way is characteristic of theUpapisad 
doctrine in general. Certain Yoga processes are prescribied to 
render this meditation effective, and the final result is & ^rcep- 
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tion of the Supreme Soul as existing everywhere, and this peroop* 
tion constitutes eternal bliss. 

This treatise contains the theism of the tJpanisad period in its 
most mature form with a God distinctly personal at the centre. 
The attributes of the Supreme Soul are often given in very 
general terms, and he is referred to by the non-sectarian general 
name Deva, but as often that Deva is identified with Rudra, Siva, 
Itana and Mahetvara, and his powers are spoken of as ItSnIs;but 
there is no indication whatever that these names have been given 
for the purpose of raising Rudra-Siva to the supreme godhead to 
the exclusion of another god. Names indicative of Rudra-Siva 
appear to have been used, since he was invested with a persona- 
lity perceived and acknowledged by all. This Upanisad, there- 
fore, is not a sectarian treatise like others promulgated in later 
times, and is often quoted by Samkaraoarya, Ramanuja and ether 
writers of the differeut schools, and not by those of one sohool 
only. 

It must have been composed before the BhG., since the latter 
contains, as already stated,' a verse and a half from it, and the 
nature of the religio-philosophio speculations bontained in it, 
though essentially Upanisadic, make a nearer approach to the 
later Bhakti Sohool than those of any of the older treatises of the 
class. The description of the godhead and of the final pure serenity 
are instinct with the glow of love and admiration, and the 
treatise ends with an expression of self-surrender to the god, 
who makes himself manifest in one's own intelligence. The 
Svetatvatara-Upanisad, therefore, stands at the door of the Bhakti 
Sohool, and pours its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of 
on Vasudeva-Krsna, as the BhG. did in later times when 
the Bhakti doctrine was in full swing. VSsudeva-Krsna 
had a historic basis ; and the circumstances which led to his 
being invested with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times, 
while in the age, in which the Svetatvatara-TJpanisad was com- 
posed, Rudra-Siva was alone in the field as the supreme god, and 
the germs, of Bhakti, or love, which manifested themselves at the 
time,were directed towards him ; but when Vasudeva-Krspa nlnn 
came into the field, he appealed more to the hearts of men as the 
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god who had come to dwell amongst them ; consequently the 
germs of Bhakti speedily developed, and he became the object of 
the heightened feelings in prefei-enoe to the other. 

* Om^Haimavati. 

§ 85. Up to the time at which we have arrived, we meet with 
no mention of the wife of Eudra or l§iva, but in the Kena- 
Utanisad, which is certainly one of the earlier Upanisads, the 
name of Umi occurs. She is called Haimavati, or the daughter 
of Himavat, but she is not mentioned, in the KnU. as the wife of 
Eudra or Siva, though in later times she was known to be so. 
The story is Brahman conquered the enemies of the gods for 
them, but the gods took credit to themselves for the victory and were 
proud of their achievements. Agni, Vayu and Indra were sitting 
together, engaged in joyous conversation, when there appeared at 
some Instance a spirit. Agni drst went out to see what it was. 
The spirit asked him the nature and extent of his power and laid 
down a blade of grass, which it asked him to burn away. Agni was 
not able to do this and returned baffled. Then went Vayu, who 
also was not able to blow away the blade of grass ; afterwards 
went Indra, and at his approach the spirit disappeared. Indra 
was disappointed, but he saw a beautiful woman of the name of 
Uma- Haimavati and asked her who the siiirit was. She said it 
was Brahman. The story represents.that condition of things, in 
which the old Vedic gods had lost their power or hold over men, 
and Brahman had come into prominence as the supreme spirit. 
Since it was Uma that disclosed the nature of the spirit, it may 
be understood that the Brahman mentioned was Eudra-Siva and 
Uma was his wife. It would thus appear that she had come to be 
so regarded some time before the Upanisad was composed. 

§ 86. The Atharvaairas is another Upanisad appertaining to 
Eudra. It is a much later work as is shown even by the very 
variant texts before me, commented on by Narayana and Samkara- 
nanda. The gods, it is said, went to heaven and asked Eudra who 
he was. He said ^hat he alone was, is, or will be, and nothing 
else. He is in all the quarters, he is Gayatrl, man, woman, etc., 
and thus a number osf things are mentioned w ith which he is 
identical. Then Eudfra was invisible to them, and they raised 
their arms and praised him saying : ” He who is Eudra, is 
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Bhagavat, and who also is Brahmadeva, a bow to him In the 
similar sentanoes that follow, instead of Brahmadeva we have 
Visnu, MaheSvara, UmH, Skanda, Vinayaka, etc. The sun and 
the constellation are also included. Then Omkara is mentioned, 
to which many epithets and epithets of epithets expressive of 
divine attributes are given, and lastly it is called the one Rudra 
who is Itana, Bhagavat, Mahesvara and MahSdeva, Then follow 
the etymologies of the epithets or names. The only Rudra he is 
called, because he alone creates and absorbs everything. He is 
called ISSna, because he rules by the powers called the Isanls. 
Then follow four or five verses from SU. with different readings 
in some cases. 

The substance of what follows is thus given by SathkarS- 
nanda. For the knowledge of Rudra one should use mode- 
rate food, devote himself to reading ( Sravana ), thinking 
( Manana ), etc., beconle a Paramaharhsa, or a single-minded 
devotee, and spend his time thus. One should undertake the 
PaSupata vow ( Vrata ), which is of the following nature. Greed 
and anger should be given up. Forgiveriess should be realised. 
The muttering of Om should be practised, and meditation resulting 
in Avagati, or perception, should be resorted to. The text, of 
which this is the explanation, may be generally rendered thus 
" In the inside of the heart exists the subtle body, in which there 
are anger, greed and forgiveness. Destroying greed, which is at 
the bottom of human motives, and concentrating the mind on 
Rudra, who is one and eternal, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking Then follows a precept to besmear the body 
with ashes by repeating the words : “ The ash is fire, the ash is 
water, the ash is earth, everything is ash, the ether is ash, the 
mind, the eyes and other senses are ash.” This is the PSsupata 
vow ( Vrata ), enjoined for the removal of the noose with which 
the Pasu, or the individual soul, is tied, ” ’ 
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therefore belongs to that sect. Before, however, wo pass on to 
the consideration of this sect, we must cast a glance at the- posi* 
tion which Rudra-Siva holds in the Mahsbharata. 

IV. Rudra«^iva in the Mahabharata and Linga Worship. 

§ 87. At the beginning of the Bhlsmaparvan Krsna advises 
Arjuna to make an obeisance to Durga before the commencement 
of the battle and pray for success. Arjuna does so after repeating 
a hymn in honour of Durga, containing the names of Uma, 
mother of Skanda, Katyayani, Karall and a number of others. In 
the Vanaparvau Arjuna is represented to have gone to the 
Himalaya and practised austerities there. Some time after, Siva 
appears dressed like a'Kirata, and a severe fight ensues between 
them. Arjuna is overpowered in the end and lies on the ground 
exhausted. He then praises Siva, and, having made an altar of 
earth, 'puts flowers on it in the name of Samkara. These, however, 
appear as placed on the head of the Kirata, whereupon Arjuna 
makes him out as Siva the object of his adoration, and surrenders 
himself to him. ^iva becomes pleased and offers him whatever 
he wishes. Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by Pasupati 
(Patupatftstra), which possesses the power of destroying all formi- 
dable enemies (chaps. 38-40). 

In the Drouaparvan again, ( chaps. 80-81 ) the attainment 
of the PStupatastra, which appears to be of another kind, 
consisting of a bow and arrow, by Arjuna, is mentioned. 
Arjuna and Ersna are spoken of as having gone to the 
Himalaya in a vision and seen Samkara at his dwelling. They 
bow their heads before him, sing a hymn in his praise, in which 
they call him th6 unborn, the creator of the universe, the un- 
changeable and utter the names which we have given as occurring 
in earlier works, and thus propitiating him ask for the Patupata 
’ weapon. They are direoted to a lake where the Astra bad been 
thrown. There they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed at the time the forms of a bow and an arrow, and these 
Arjuna took away. 

In the Sauptlkaparvan ( chap. 7 ) A^vatthaman is met^^pn- 
ed to have propitiated Samkara and obtained a swo,gjgg^ 
him. I§iv8 hinisellf enters into his body, and o 
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carries havoc and destruction with the terrible sword in tho camp 
of the PanduB, killing all their progeny, and even Dhrstadyunma, 
who had out off the head of his father Drona. Yudhiathira asks 
Krsna how he was able to effect all this. Krana says that he did 
it through the power of Saihkara and relates another story about 
him. Brahmadeva once tdld Samkara not to create. Whereupon 
Saihkara concealed himself under water for a long time. When, 
therefore, there was no creation for such a long period, Brahma- 
deva created another Prai^pati, who brought into existenco a 
large number of beings. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He, being afraid, wen^ 
to Hiranyagarbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings 
and then they were quieted. After some time MahSdeva rose out 
of the water, and seeing that new beings had been created and 
were in a flourishing condition, ha out off his organ of generation 
as no more necessary, and it stuck into the ground. He then 
went away to perform austerities at the foot of the Munjavat 
mountain. 

There is a similar story about MahSdeva’s having oeased to 
create and become a Yogin in the Vayu-Pur5na ( chap. 10 ). 
Brahmadeva told Nllalohita (Mahadeva) to create, and bringing 
to mind his wife Sati, ha created thousands of beings exactly like 
himself, who were immortal. Thereupon he stopped and rendered 
himself inospsble of procreation. He then resorted to all those 
processes of the Yoga, which in the Purana is called the Patupata- 
Yoga. 

In the Sauptikaparvan, Krsna continues the story of Mahadeva 
and tells Yudhisthira that when the gods created the rite of sacri- 
fice and assigned no oblation to Eudra, he was full of wrath and 
destroyed the sacrifice ; whereupon they assigned him a portion 
and the god was pleased. 

In the Anu&asanaparvan (chap. 14), Krsna is introduced as 
recounting the glories of Mahadeva. He says, Jambavatl, one of 
his wives, expressed a desire for as good a son as ■ Eukminl, his 
chief consort, had. To procure such a son he had recourse to 
Mahadeva, through whose favour only his wishes could be ful- 
filled. He then went to the Himalaya, on which Siva lived. 
On, the way he saw the hermitage of Upamanyu. Upamanyu 
iJl i R. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV. ] 
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therefore belongs to that sect. Before, however, wo pass on to 
the oonsideration of this sect, we must cast a glance at the- posi- 
tion which Eudra-Siva holds in the MahahhErata. 

IV* Rudra*^iva in the Mahabharata and Linga Worship. 

§ 87, At the beginning of the Bhismaparvan Ersna advises 
Arjuna to make an obeisance to Durga before the commencement 
of the battle and pray for success. Arjuna does so after repeating 
a hymn in honour of Durga, containing the names of UmE, 
mother of Skanda, KatyEyanl, Kaiall and a number of others* In 
the Vanaparvan Arjuna is represented to have gone to the 
Himalaya and practised austerities there. Some time after, Siva 
appears dressed like a'KirEta, and a severe fight ensues between 
them. Arjuna is overpowered in the end and lies on the ground 
exhausted. He then praises Siva, and, having made an altar of 
earth, ‘puts flowers on it in the name of Saihkara. These, however, 
appear as placed on the head of the Eirata, whereupon Arjuna 
makes him out as Siva the object of his adoration, and surrenders 
himself to him. ^iva becomes pleased and offers him whatever 
he wishes. Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by Paiupati 
(Pasupatastra), which possesses the power of destroying all formi- 
dable enemies (ohaps., 38-40). 

In the Dronaparvan again, ( chaps. 80"81 ) the attainment 
of the Pa&upatastra, which appears to be of another kind, 
consisting of a bow and arrow, by Arjuna, is mentioned. 
Arjuna and Ersna are spoken of as having gone to the 
Himalaya In a vision and seen Sarhkara at his dwelling. They 
bow their heads before him, sing a hymn in his praise, in which 
they call him the unborn, the creator of the universe, the un- 
changeable and utter the names which we have given as occurring 
in earlier works, and thus propitiating him ask for the Pa&upata 
* weapon. They are direofced to a lake where the Astra had been 
thrown. There they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed at the time the forms of a bow and an arrow, and these 
Arjuna took away. 

In the Sauptikaparvan ( chap. 7 ) Asvatthaman is mei^^^on- 
ed to have propiijiated Saihkara and obtained a swo^jg^^j 
him. Siva himself enters into his body, and A|',jpg^^ 
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carries havoc and destruction with the terrible sword in tlio camp 
of the Pandus, killing all their progeny, and even Dhrstadyunina, 
who had cut off the head of his father Drona. Yudhis-Qiira asks 
Krsna how he was able to effect all this. EMna says that he did 
it through the power of Sathkara and relates another story about 
him. Brahmadeva once tdld Saihkara not to create. Whereupon 
Saihkara concealed himself under water for a long time. When, 
therefore, there was no creation for such a long period, Brahma- 
deva created another Prajapati, who brought into existence a 
large number of beings. These beings, being aUlioted with 
hunger, went to PrajSpati to devour him. He, being afraid, went* 
to Hiranyagarbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings 
and then they were quieted. After some time Mahadeva rose out 
of the water, and seeing that new beings had been created and 
were in a flourishing condition, he cut off his organ of generation 
as no more necessary, and it stuck into the ground. He then 
went away to perform austerities at the foot of the Munjavat 
mountain. 

There is a similar story about Mahadeva's having ceased to 
create and become a Yogin in the Vayu-PurSpa (chap. 10). 
Brahmadeva told Nllalohita (Mahadeva) to create, and bringing 
to mind his wife Satl, he created thousands of beings exactly like 
himself, who were immortal. Thereupon he stopped and rendered 
himself incapable of procreation. He then resorted to all those 
processes of the Yoga, which in the Purana is called the Patupata- 
Yoga. 

In the Sauptikaparvan, Erana continues the story of Mahadeva 
and tells Yudhisthira that when the gods created the rite of saori- 
fi.oe and assigned no oblation to Budra, he was full of wrath and 
destroyed the sacrifice ; whereupon they assigned him a portion 
and the god was pleased. 

In the AnuSasanaparvan (chap. 14), Krspa is introduced as 
recounting the glories of Mahadeva. He says, Jambavatl, one of 
his wives, expressed a desire for as good a son as . RukminI, his 
chief consort, had. To procure such a son he had recourse to 
Mahadeva, through whose favour only bis wishes could be ful- 
filled. He then went to the Himalaya, on which Siva lived. 
On the way he saw the hermitage of Upamanyu. Upamanyu 
(il ( R. G. Bhandarkar'e works, Vol. 17. J 
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enters into a long dipoourso on the boiieficont deeds of MaliSdeva, 
A list is given of persons, including many Daityas, who obtained 
their desired objects, such as sons, weapons, powers, etc., tlirough 
the favour of Mahadeva, whom they had propitiated by rigid 
austere practices and other ways. One of these was Sakalya, to 
whom was granted the boon that he* would be an author and 
would obtain immortal glory, and his son would be the composer 
of Sutras. The persons alluded to here must be the compiler of 
the RVS.. and the author of the Pada text. TJpamanyu began to 
practise austerities to propitiate Siva at the instance of his 
* mother, who, in describing the god’s power and beneficence, 
spoke of him as dancing nakedly and of his having the quarters 
for his clothing ( Digvaaas ). In the course of his austerities, 
Mahadeva, to test Upamanyu’s devotion, appears before him in the 
form of India, and offers him many magnificent boons, which 
Upamanyu refuses, and declares that he would have boons from 
Sarhkara alone, and that he would become a worm or a butterfly 
at the command of Saihkara, but did not desire even the 
sovereignty of the three worlds given by Indra. In the course of 
his narrative, Upamanyu says that Mahadeva was the only god, 
whose organ of generation ( Lihga ) is worshipped by men. He 
and Uma were the real creators of animals, as these bear the 
marks of the two, and not the discus or the oonch-shell or marks 
of any other god. Eventually Siva and Uma appeared before 
Upamanyu, seated on a strong towering ox, attended on the one 
side by Brahmadeva seated on the swan, his vehicle, and on the 
other, by Harayana on Garuda with the oonch-shell, lolus, etc., 
and conferred on him ail the blessings he desired. At his 
instance Xrsna also entered on a long course of austerities, at the 
end of which Mahadeva with Uma appeared before him in the 
same manner as they did to Upamanyu. The god conferred 
eight boons upon him, and his consort eight more ; besides she 
promised him sixteen Ibousand wives, and altogether the number 
of boons he obtained was twenty-four inclusive of the birth of 
such a son as he wanted. 


§ 88. The oharaoteristios of Siva, or Mahadeva 

out by these accounts appear to be these. „„ „„„ „ j^. 

wrathful and impetuous god, but generous and bountiful, 


as brought 
He was a powerful, 

J 
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spared nothing when he was propitiated. Whenever a man oon- 
oeived a desire for anything, he was the god to be appealed to for 
its fulfilment. He lived on the Himalaya with his wife TJma, 
Parvatl, or DurgS, who had a number of other names such as 
Kali, Karali, etc., and was attended by a number of beings called 
his Ganas or hosts. His vehicle was an ox. He had, of course, 
all the attributes of the supreme godhead. He is represented ns 
having betaken himself to the process of Yoga or contemplation, 
when he had ceased to be creative. 

It will be seen that the object of worship in Saivism is the 
Lihga, or phallus. We have found no trace of this characteristic 
in the earlier literature, so far as we have examined it’, and the 
first time we meet with it is in this passage from the A.nusasana- 
parvan. We have had occasion in a previous section® to remark 
that Rudra-Siva had a close connection with stragglers in the 
forest, with Vrfityas, or those who werb not included in the Aryan 
community, and with the wild tribe of the NisSdas, and also 
that the gods of these last were amalgamated with Rudra. Rudra’s 
partiality for serpents and his being the lord of spirits or Bhutas, 
were probably due to the influence of the serpent-worship and the 
devilry of the savage tribes. 

. There are two places in the EV., in one of which Tndra Is 
prayed to not to allow those whose god is Sitna, to disturb the 
rites of the singers ( VIL 24. 5 ) ; and in another he is represented 
to have conquered the riches of a city after killing those whose 
god is Sitna. Here evidently those whose god was Sitna, or 
phallus, are meant as the enemies of the Vedio Aryas, who dis- 
turbed their holy rites, Notwithstanding all that is said about 
the matter, my own belief is that the persons here referred to were 
really some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who worshipped 
the phallus. Just then, as the Rudra-Siva cult borrowed several 
elements from the dwellers in forests and stragglers in places out 

1 I do not, however, deny the possibility that when the ^U. in IV. 11 speaks 
of the god I^Sna as presiding over every Yoni, and in V. 2, of the lord as 
presiding over all forma andYoms, an allusion to the physical fact of the 
Lihga and Yoni connected together, n<ay have been meant as typifying 
the philosophioal dootrine of gods presiding over every creative cause. 

2 I Ante, p. 142 IT. B. V. 1 
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* of the way, so it may have borrowed this element of phallic 
worship from the barbarian tribes with whom the Jbyas came in 
oontaot. This element, however, does not appear to have come 
in all at once, especially among the learned classes, whose beliefs 
are represented in the literature which we have examined. 

The Lihga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time 
of Patafijali ; for, the instance he gives under P.V. 3.99, is that of an 
image or likeness ( Pratikrtl ) of Siva as an object of worship, and 
not of any emblem of that god. It seems to have been unknown 
even in the time of Wema-Eadphises, for, on the reverse of his 
coins, there is a human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; 
and there is also an emblem, but it is Nandin or the bull, and 
not a Lihga or phallus. But this element must have crept in 
early enough among ordinary people, who were in closer oom- 
munioation with the uncivilised tribes, and gradually made its 
way to the higher classes, of whose creed it subsequently became 
an article. And it is this final stage of Its adoption by the higher 
classes that is represented in Upamanyu’s discourse in the MahS* 
bh&rata. 

From all that we have brought forward from the post-Sainhita 
literature, it will appear that Rudra-Siva was a deity whose 
worship was common to all Aryas, and who was not at first a 
sectarian god. As above remarked,’ he was in charge of the field 
before the Vaisnava or Vasudevio deities came in to contest his 
supremacy. The Grhyasutras, which, as we have seen, give 
directions as to the adoration of Rudra under various circum- 
stances, cannot be considered as belonging to any Saiva sect, 
in the time of Patanjali, images of Siva, Skanda and Vi^akha, 
made sometimes of precious metals, were kept for common wor- 
ship by certain religious persons who derived an income from 
them®. The images of Siva here alluded to cannot have been 
meant for the use of a particular sect. 


1 Ante, p. 157f. [ N. B. U. ] 

3 See his comment on P. V. 3, 99, 
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V< Origin and Diffusion of the Saiva Sects and the 

/ 

Several Olaisses of Siva Worshippers. 

♦ 

§ 89, A Saiva sect is, however, mentioned even by Patafijali. 
The members of it were known as Sivabhagavatas, or devotees of 
Siva, the Bhagavat. --Siva, we have seen, is called Bhagavat in 

t 

AU. — A Sivabhagavata carried in his hand an iron lanoe as an 
emblem of the deity he worshipped ( under P. V. %. 76 ). 

In the Narfiyanlya section of MBh., the FaSupata is mentioned 
as one of Ave schools of religious doctrines ( SSntiparvan, chap. 
349, V. 64 ). Siva-Srlkantha, the consort of UmS, the lord of 
spirits and the son of Brahmadeva, is represented to have revealed 
the tenets of that school ( verse 67 ). Whether this statement is 
to be understood in the sense that its founder was a human being, 
afterwards recognised as an incarndtion of Siva, or whether it is 
a mere general statement like that contained in the BIT. (II. 4. 10) 
that the Bgveda, Yajurveda, etc., are the breath of this great 
being, meaning nothing more historically than that the system 
gradually came into existence, without any special individual 
being concerned with it, is a question somewhat difficult to answer 
dehnitely ; but there is evidence in the Puranas and Inscriptions, 
of the existence of a belief in favour of the first supposition. 

The Vayu-Purana ( chap. 23 ) and the Lihga-PurSna ( oh'ai^^'^'id) 
represent Mahesvara to have told Brahmadeva that when, at the 
time of Krsna-Dvaipayana during the twenty-eighth repetition of 
the Yugas, Vasudeva, the best of Yadus, would be born of 
Yasudeva, he would incarnate himEelf as a Brabmacdrin by the 
name of Lakulin after entering a dead body thrown into a ceme- 
tery ; the place where this would occur, would be called KSya- 
vatara or Kayavarohana, and he would have four pupils of the 
names of Kutika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya. These Patupatas, 
with their bodies sprinkled with ashes, resorting to the Yoga of 
Mahetvara, would in the end go to the world of Budra. 

Now, in an In^ription in the temple of Natha near that of 
Ekalingji, 14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajputana, it is 
stated that Siva became incarnate as a man with a club 
( Lakula ) in his hand, in the country of Bhrgukaccha, being pro- 
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pitiated by Bhrgu. Sages, Kuaiba and othera, conveiaant with 
the Pasupata Yoga, and uaing ashes and wearing bark-dress and 

matted hair, are mentioned. 

» 

There is another Insoription, usually called the Cintra 
Pratasti, which states that Siva became incarnate in the 
form of Bhattaraka Srl-Lakuli^a, and dwelt at Karohana in 
ihe Lata country. There appeared in bodily form four pupils 
of his of the names of Kusika, Gargya, Eaurusa and Maitreya 
for the strict performance of the Pasupata vows, and they became 
originators of four branches. The date of the first Inscription is 
Yikrama 1028, or 971 A. D., and the second was composed between 
A. D. 1274 and 1296. In another Insoription dated 943 A. t)., 
found at HemSvatl in the Sira Taluka, Mysore, Lakull^a is 
represented to have been born again as Muninetha Ohilluka to 
preserve the memory of his name and doctrines'. 

Madhava calls the Pasupata system that he explains in his 
Sarvadar&anasaihgraha, Nakullta-Pasupata, and quotes a few 
words from what appears to be a work attributed to him.' 
From all this it appears that there lived, a certain person, 
q( the name of Lakulin ( the holder of a Lakuta, or Laguda, 
or Lakula, i. e., a club ) who founded a Pa^pata system. Four 
schools sprang out of it, and their reputed founders, whether 
hi. or legendary, were considered his pupils. Lakulin is 

the same as Nakulin, and the fact that his rise has been represent- 
ed by the Puranas to be oontemporaneous with Vasudeva-Krsna, 
points to the inference that traditionally the system was intended 
to take the same place in the Rudra-Siva cult that the Panoaratra 
did in the Vasudeva-Krsna cult. We may, therefore, place the 
pise of the PaSupata school mentioned in the Narayanlya about a 
century after that of the Panoaratra system, i. e., about the second 
century B. 0. 

§ 90. Before we proceed further, we will notice the extent of 
the diffusion of the creed. .At the end of the commentary on the 
Vaisesikasutras, the author Pratastapada makes his obeisance to 
Kanada, the author of the Sutras, and characterises him as having 
composed the Vai^esika^astra after propitiating Mahe^vara by the 

1 See JBBBAS, Vol. XXII, pp. 151-153. 
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greatness of his Yoga ( meditation or concentration), and Ao3.ra 
( practice ), Those two ways are common to both the Pasupata 
and Saiva systems, as will be seen hereafter, and TCanada, there* 
fore, may have been a follower of the PaSupata or Saiva system. 
Bharadvaja, the author of the Uddyota, or a gloss on Vatsyayana’s 
Nyayabhasya, is called Pasupatacarya, or a teacher belonging to 
the Pasupata school, at the end of his work. 

Wema Kadphises, a powerful prince of the Kusana race, 
who ruled over a large part of Northwestern India about 
the middle of the third century A. D., styles himself on the 
reverse of his coins a devotee of MaheSvara or a member 
of the Mahesvara sect, and an image of Nandin and 
another of Siva with a trident in his hand occur on the obverse. 
Varahamihira in the latter part of the sixth century, lays down 
the rule that the priests to be employed for the installation of an 
image of Sarhbhu, should be Brahmanas besmearing their bodies 
with ashes. By these he means members of a Saiva sect, since, 
in the case of other gods, the names mentioned are those of the 
sects founded in the names of those gods. 

Haribhadra, an old Jaina author, speaks in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya, of the schools of Gotama and Kanada as professing 
the Saiva faith. But his commentator Gunaratna, (who flourished 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century)’, calls the Vaitejikas 
Pa^upatas and the other school Saivas. This last must be a mistake, 
since Bharadvaja of the Nyaya school is specifically spoken of 
as a Pasupatacarya, as we have seen. 

The Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsiang in the middle of 
the seventh century mentions the Pssupatas twelve times 
in his book. In some places he says that there were 
temples of Mahe^vara at which the PaSupatas worshipped ; 
in one or two temples, he says that they tesided. And at Benares 
he found about ten thousand sectaries who honoured Mahesvara, 
besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied their hair 
in knots. These and those who lived in temples must have been 
like the Bairagis, or ascetics, of modern times, who had given up 
the world ; but probably the others mentioned by him were the 


Jl Ind. Ant. Yol. XI, pp. SSS'SSd. 
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followers of the Pft^upata faith who lived the ordinary life of 
householders. 

In the oopper-plate charter of Nagavardhana, nephew of 
Pulakesin II of Maharasira, who ascended the throne in 610 A. D., 
and was living in 639 A. D., a grant is recorded of a village near 
Igatpuri in the Nasik District for the worship of the god Kapale- 
svara i. e., the lord of the wearers of garlands of skulls, and for the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple. It will 
hereafter be shown that the name Mah^vratin, or observer of the 
great vow designated the Eapalikas or XalEmukhas. Thus there 
is evidence of the existence in the middle of the seventh century 
of the soot of KSpalikas in Mahara?tra.' 

In the Earhad grant of Krsna III of the Rastrakuta dynasty, 
the king mentions his having granted in Saka 880 (=958 A. D.), a 
village to Gaganasiva, the praotiser of great austerities, who was 
fully versed in all the SivasiddhSntas and was the pupil of 
Isanasiva, who was an Aoarya, or preceptor, and the head of the 
establishment at Valkale^vara in Karahata. These holy men and 
their establishment seem to have belonged to the Salva sect and 
not to the Patupata. The evidence for the existence of Kalamukha 
and Saiva sects in Mysore, in the latter part of the twelfth century; 
will be given in the next section. 

Here it seems necessary to make another distinction. Bana in 
the Kadambarl represents Pasupatas with red clothing to have 
been among those who waited to see Tarapida’s minister Sukanasa 
at the door of bis bouse for some private purposes of their own ; 
but in another place he represente Vilasavati, the queen of Tara- 
plda, to have gone to the temple of Mahakala on the fourteenth 
( of the dark half of the month ) to worship the god. Bhavabhutl 
in the Malatimadhava ( Act III ) represents Malatl to have gone 
with her mother to the temple of Saifakara on the fourteenth of the 
dark half of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to be 
■ sacred to Siva when special worship is performed. Row Vilasavati 
and Malatl and her mother can hardly have been meant to be 
member 3 of that sect, some followers of which with a red clothing 
were waiting ot Sukanasa’s door. It, therefore, appeai-s to be clear 
that all worshippers of Siva were not members of any of those 


J JBBJRAS, Vol.XIV,p..»6, 
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sects the names of which have come down to us, as observed in. 
a previous section. 

' Eudra-Siva had gradually from the earliest times grown to be 
a god commonly worshipped by the Indians, and he has continued 
to be their ordinary god to this day. The sects that subsequently arose 
were based upon specific methods of redemption, when religious 
' and philosophic thought was advancing or perhaps declining, but 
the old god was resorted to by ordinary people without reference 
to them. And it must be remarked that those sects must have had 
t a clerical or ascetic class as well as a class lof lay followers 
V. or householders— and probably in some cases at least Hiuen 

« f 

Tsiang means these last by his Patupatas— and a class of Saiva 
' religious men, as distinct from lay followers, existed in iEarahSta 
as we have noticed. 

There were thus three classes of Siva worshippers .—( 1 ) 
clericals or ascetics, ( 2 ) their lay followers, and ( 3 ) ordinary 
people who had no particular connection with any sect. 
The poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bfina, Srl-Harsa, Bhatta-HSra- 
yana-, Bhavabhuti and several others adore Siva at the beginning 
of their works. They may have been the lay followers of any of 
the sects, but, in all likelihood, they belong to the third class. For 
of these Subandhu, BSna and Bhatta-N§.rayana invoke H^ri or 
another form of Visnu at the same time, thus showing that they 
were not exclusive adherents of one of the two gods. The m&ny 
temples of Siva constructed by the early Calukyas and the 
Eaetrakutas, and the Kailasa and other cave temples at Elloja 
excavated by the latter, contain no indication of their being 
, intended for a specific Saiva sect, and therefore they may be 
regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general worship of 
Siva in Maharastra from the seventh to the tenth century. 

' VL Names and Doctrines of the Saiva Sects* 

§ 91. The older l§aiva sects had and have a literature of their 
own, the so called Agamas attributed to Siva himself, and a 
number of works by human authors. But the literature has not 
yet been published nor even discovered. I have» therefore, 
necessarily to resort to the stray notices about the sects and their 
23 I B. Q:. Bhandarkar's works, '^ol. IV, ] 
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doctrines, contained in works not written by the followers of 
the systems except in one oase. With the more modern sects 
the case is different, their literature having recently become 
available. 

Saihkara says that the M£hetvaras maintain that Patupati 
has revealed five topics ( Br. S. IL 2. 37 ). Thus the sects were 
known by the general name of MaheSvara, and Pa^upati, or the 
god i§iva, was believed to be their founder. B&manuia tinder 
the same Sutra, which, however, is numbered 35, speaks of the 
systems as the tenets of Fatupati. EieSava Es^mlrin calls the sects 
the followers of the “tenets of Patupati.” Srlkantha-^ivaoarya calls 
them the “believers in the Agamas revealed by Parametvara, or 
the great god”. The name Mshesivara is the old name as is evident 
from the fact that Wema-Kadphises, as noticed above, and 
several later princes, especially of the Valahhl dynasty, called 
themselves MUhetvaras. Hiuen Tsiang, too, as we have seen, 
mentions temples of Mahetvara, at which the PStupatas wor- 
shipped. It also follows that all these seots were at the same 
time known by the name of Pstupata sects ; and the founder of 
them all was believed to be the god Fadupati. 

The same oonolusion is to be deduced from the Mysore 
Inscriptions that have been published, the only dlfferehofl being 
that the original teacher is called Lakulin or Lakullsia. In one 
Inscription dated 943 A. D., referred to above, it is stated that 
LakullSa, being afraid that his name and doctrines would be 
forgotten, became incarnate as Milnln&tha Cilluka.’ This 
appears to be a general name applicable to all systems. In 
another dated 1078 A. D. one asoetio is called an ornament to the 
Lakula school and another is spoken of as “ a hand to LSknla"*. 
This appears to be the general name and does not point to a 
specific sect. In a third dated 1103 A. D. Sometvara-Suri is 
spoken of as having caused the Lakula doctrine ( Siddh&nta ) to 
bloom. He is called a Haiyayika and Valsesika^ This shows 


1 I!!p. C»rn. Vol. XII, p. 93 ( Translation ). 

2 Bp. Cam. Vol. VH, Sikatpur Tatui} l^o. 107. 
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4 

he belonged to the speoifio Pa^upata sect. In a fourth 
dated 1177 A. D. certain aeoetics are called upholders of tbe 
Lakul&gamasamaya, i. e., the system based upon a work of 
Lakulin, and adherents of Kal&mukhas.* Here evidently the 
Kfllftmukhas are called LSkiulas, which is the same as Fadupatas. 
The names of the ascetics mentioned in this Inscription end in 
the word takti and jlya, which appear to be characteristic of the 
Ealamukha sect. In a fifth dated 1183 A. D. is noticed a grant 
to Nagativa-Pandita, who is called an upholder of the Lakula 
system, and the names of his preceptors in the two preceding 
generations end in the suffix tiva. Hagativa is praised for emi* 
nence in Agama and in Sivatattva’'. From the ending suffix tiva 
in these names and the mention of a proficiency in Agama and 
in ^ivatattva, it appears that Hagativa was a follower of the 
6aiva school and at the same time he was a Lakula, or Fatupata. 
A sixth dated 1189 A. D, notices a grant of land to Bammadeva, 
son of Nagarati, the promoter of the system based upon the work 
of Jiakulin*. The suffix rati is found in a great many names of 
the devotees of l^iva. Whether it is a characteristic of a specific 
sect is not clear, but it appears that the bearers of it belong to 
the Fatupata, or the Ealamukha school. In a seventh dated 1S13 
1 , P, a certain religious man is represented as the upholder of 
the system known by the name of Vagi-Lakula, i. e. the system 

1 Ep. Oarn. Vol. VII, Ft, I, p. 64 ( Translation ). 

I Bp, Cam. Vol. V, Pi. I, p. 135 ( Translation ). 

8 Bp* Darn. Vol, V, Xtsikere Taluq No, 89. Another holy person of the 
seme of NKga vith the snfBx rSei instead of 4ira is mentioned in Insor, 
No. 69 Arsikere Taluq ( Bp. Cam. Vol. V, p. 137 ). A grant is therein 
recorded to M&dhajiya, a disciple of N&garSii, who belonged to the 
BslSmukhas and was himself tbe disciple of Fadma4iva'Pa:a4li>a. Another 
NSgarSti is mentioned in Insor. No- 48 (Ibid. j. The grantee in this case 
is Baly^psiakti, disciple of Siva^aktideva, who was himself the disciple of 
NSgarS^i, “ bound to the BslSmukhas ”, This N5gars4i, or these two 
NSgarslie, appear to me to bo different from the NSgn^iva mentioned in 
the text. And the use of the termination is4i in his case, he being a 
BSlSmukha, and of the word 4akti in the ease of two of the pupils, 
strengthens my supposition that these were characteristic of the Bsl^* 
mukha sect, the fomec being applicable to the Fs^upata also. 

• 4 Bp. Oarn, Vpl. V, Arsikere Taluq No, 103. 
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of the learned LSkulin', In an eighth dated 1285 A, D. the 
grantor is called a supporter of the new system of Lafculln®. This 
perhaps refers to the later school of Lingayatas. 

Thus it will be seen that Lakula was the general name by 
which the Saiva sects were called, and the specific name Kala- 
mukha is associated with the general name in one case. This 
general name has for its basis the historical fact, noticed above, 
that a person of the name of Lakulin or Lakullta founded a 
^aiva system corresponding to the Paficaratra system, which the 
yayu- and Linga- PurSnas consider to be contemporaneous with 
it. The other general name Patupata arose by dropping the name 
of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that of the 
god Patupati, whose incarnation he was believed to be, as is 
done in the texts of the MBh. quoted above. But that the 6aiva 
system had a human founder is confirmed by the^ fact that the 
name of his work, the Paficadhyayl, or PancSrthavidya, has been 
handed down, as will be shown immediately below, and probably 
the work is extant, even if it has not yet been discovered, as 
dhava mentions a gloss on the perpetual commentary ( BbSsya ) 
on it, which also will be noticed below. The conclusion therefore 
appears to be that a certain historical person was the founder of 
the main Saiva system which was the same as that explained by 
Madhava as Hakull^a-Patupata, and that three other systems arose, 
out of it in later times. 

Tho commentators of Sarhkara state that there were four of 
these sohools hearing the names of Saiva, Pasupata, Eiarukasid" 
dhantin and KSpalika. Vaoaspati, however, calls the third 
Karunikasiddhantin. Ramlnuja and KeSava Katmirin mention 
the same four schools, hnt call Karukasiddhantin by the name of 
Kalamukha. The word Karuka is probably a corruption of 
Kaurusya, the name of the third of the four ( according to the 
Puranas) pupils ofLakulI^a, or this last name maybe the Sanskri- 
tised form of the original Karuka®. A work of the name of 

1 Bp. Oarn. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 46. 

2 Bp, Oarn. Vol. XII, p. 45 ( Translation ). 

3 These font sohools are mentioned in the VsyavlyasaiiihitS of the SWa- 
Purapa (II. 24, 177), The daiya school, however, is called SiddhSutamSrga 
and the BSlSmnkhas ate called MahSyratadharas- 
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PanoadhySyl, dealing with the five topics alluded tq above find 
attributed to Pa^upati, is mentioned by Ke&ava KaSmIrin and is 
quoted by Ramananda on KaMkhanda’. This must be the same 
work as that which is quoted from by Madhava in the section on 

j 

NakullSa-PaSupata and attributed by him to Nakullsa or Lakullsa. 

* » t f 

VIL The Pasupata System. < 

§ 93, The five topics mentioned by Saihkara and explained • by 
his commentators are these (1) Earya, or effect, which is Mahat 
and the rest produced from Fradhana : ( 2 ) Karana, or the cause 
which is I^vara or Mahetvara and also Fradhana f (3) Yoga, which 
is absorption in meditation or the muttering of the syllable Om, 
contemplation, concentration, etc.; (4) Vidhi, bathing ( in ashes ) 
at the three points of time, 1. 0., the beginning, 'the middle and 
the end of the day, and the rest up to Gudhaoarya, i- e. incognito 
movement ; (5) Duhkhanta, which is fin's! deliverance. This is 
amplified by Madhava in the section on the Patupata sect. > 

I. Effect (Karya) is that which is not independent, 'It is of 
three kifids i (1) cognition ( Vidya), (3) organs (Kala), and ( 3 ) in- 
dividual soul (Pska). Of these cognition ib the property of the 
individual and is of two kinds: (1) external, and (3) ihternal. 
External cognition is of two kinds: (1) distinct, and (3) indistinct. 
Distinct external cognition, which is educed by the instruments 
of knowledge, is called conceptual operation (Oitta). For by the 
conceptual operation every man reduces to definiteneitB the thing 

1 See Aufrecbt's Oat. Oat. The YZyvnys, Baibhita (II, 24, 169'}' also miiitioiM 
this work, vliioh it charaotecises as the highest theeaophy (VidySl of ^iva 
and gives PaSpSrtha as its name, i, e, PafioSrthayidyS, Xhis FaSoiirtha ap- 
pears to be alluded to by Madhava when he refers bis feeder to the PaSoar- 
thahhasyadipika in his section on Nakuliia-PB^upata. In an Inscription 
in the temple of Hai^anBth, whioh exists in the Sikar principality of the 
Jaipur state, a person of the name of TiivarUpa is mentioned as the teacher 
ofthe Fanoartha-LakulSmnaya, i. e., the saored book of Lakulin, called 
FaSoartha, The Inscription is dated V, E. 1013= A. D. 9S7, so that there 
can be on question that the Faiupata system was attributed to a human 
author named Lakulin, the work composed by him being called PaBoartha 
Bp. Ind. II. p. 122 ). 

The occurrence of the names of the schools and of this hook in the Fprana 
shows that its composition was later than the foundation of thq Bob,oola, 
which, therefore, must be oonsidered as owing nothing to it. 
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that has been apprehended deflmiely or indefinitely by the aid of 
the light in the shape of the external object. The internal cogni- 
tion is of the nature of virtue or vice, which forms the objeotive 
of the individual and determines for him the body of precepts he 
has to follow. Organs are dependent on the cognitive individual 
and are themselves insensate. They are of two kinds : (1) effects, 
and (2) causes. The effected organs are of ten kinds: the five 
elements, earth and others, and the five qualities, colour and 
others. The organs, which are causes, are of thirteen kinds: the 
five senses, and the five organs of action, and the three internal 
organs, viz. intelligence, egoism and mind, the functions of which 
are the determination of the will, the consoiousness of the self, 
and the formation of a plan respectively. The individual (Pasu) 
is that which has individualism (Padutva). It is of two kinds; 
(1) Impure, and (3) pure. The impure individual is that which 
is oonneoted with the body and the organs, while the pure one is 
unoonneoted with them. The details should be seen in the FanoS- 
xthabbS^Tsfilpik^ and other works. 

II. The cause (E&rana) is that which effects the destruction of 
the whole creation and its prosperity or promotion. Though it is 
one, still on account of its various properties and functions it 
has many forms, such as lord (Pati), naturally powerful ( Sadya ), 
etc. To be the lord means to have the unbounded power of know- 
ing and acting. He is, therefore, the eternal ruler. To be a 
3adya is to be possessed of supreme sovereignty, which is not 
incidental, but natural. 

III. Yoga is the connecting of the individual soul with god 
through the conceptual faculty (Oitta\ It is of two kinds, con- 
sisting in (1) action, and (2) cessation from action. The first 
oonsi^tfin muttering syllables and formulas, meditation, etc. 
The second, ox cessation from action, consists in mere feeling 
( Sathvid). 

IV. Vi^^i, or process, is an operation which effects or brings 
aiboi^t rigjiteousness. It is of two kinds: (1) primary, and (2) 
secondary. The first, or primary, is conduct ( OaryS ) which in- 
duces righteousness directly. That conduct is of two kinds: (1) 
vows, and (2) means or doors. The vows consist in besmearing 
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the body with ashes and lying down in ashes, definite pi^actioes 
( Upahara ), muttering and oiroumambulation. Thus has Ntfkulli&a 
said: " One should besprinkle one’s body at the three points of 
the day and lie down in ashes. ” The definite practices are six. 
These haye been stated by the author of the Sutras to be laughing, 
singing, dancing, Hudukkara, prostration, and inaudible repeti- 
tion. With these he says one should worship. Laughing is 
the making of the sound * ha I hs 1 hS I ’ by the forcible stretch 
of the throat and the lips. Singing Is the contemplation 
of the attributes of MaheSvara in accordance with the rules of 
the science of music. Dancing should be resorted to by con- 
tracting and stretching forth hands, feet, etc. and all Other 
principal and subsidiary limbs accompanied by the representa- 
tion of feeling in accordance with the science of dancing find 
gesticulation. Hudukkara is a holy sound resembling that of an 
ox made by striking the tongue on the palate. Huduk is an 
Imitative sound like the sacrificial Vasat When there 'is a crowd 
of people, all this should be done so as not to be observed. 

The means, or doors, are these : (1) Erathana, i. e. affecting to 
be asleep when one is awake ; (2) Spandana, which is the moving 
or the shaking of the limbs as if they ^ere paralysed; (t) 
Mandana, or the walking as if one’s legs and other limbs were 
disabled ; (4) Singarana, which is showing oneself to be in love 
by means of amorous gestures as if on seeing a beautiful youfig 
woman ; (5) Avitatkarana, which is doing a thing condemned by 
all as if one were devoid of the sense of discrimination between 
what should be done and what should be avoided ; (6) Avitad- 
bhasana, which is speaking nonsensical and absurd things. 

Secondary processes are those which are intended tO' help the 
conduct ( Oarya), such as besmearing with ashes after worship, 
and to remove the sense of indecency or impropriety attaching 
itself to begging and eating the remnant of what others have 
eaten. For this purpose the author of the Sutras has laid down 
that one should besmear his body after the worship and wear the 
faded flowers and leaves which had been removed from the god 
and a Linga ( the image of the phallus }.* 

y. Dubkhanta, or final deliyexanoe, is of -two kinda : (l)-td<!al 
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•destruction of misery, and (3) an elevated condition consisting 
in the possession of the power of knowing and acting. The 
power of knowing is of five kinds : (1) Dar^ana, or seeing all 
objects which are atomic, concealed ox* are at a distance, . and 
touching them ; (3) Sravana, cr the miraculous hearing of all 
sounds ; (8) Manana, or the miraculous knowing ‘of all objects of 
thought; (4) Vi|fiana, or the miraculous knowledge of all the 
sciences with that of the treatises on them and the matter con- 
tained in these last; and (5) Sarvajnatva, or the miraculous 
knowledge of the principles ( of a science ), whether mentioned or 
unmentioned, succinct and detailed, with, their divisions and 
' peculiarities. The peculiarities of the present system are such 
, as these: In other systems the destruction of misery is final 
deliverance; in this system the attainment of the highest powers 
is also to be added. With others, that which comes into existence 
from non-existence is an effect ; here the effect is eternal such 
as Patu, or the individual soul. In other sysiems the cause 
depends fox its operation on a subordinate cause ; here the great 
' lord acts independently. With others, the fruit of the Yoga, or 
concentration, is the attainment of an absolute condition ; here it 
is the attainment of the highest powers. With others Yidhi, or 
process, has for its fruit heaven and other places, from which 
there is » return to mortal life ; in this system the fruit is proxi- 
mity etc. ( to god ), from which there is no return. 

The power of acting, though one, is regarded as threefold : 
(1) Manojavitva, or the power of doing anything instantly; 
(8) Kamarupitva, or the power of assuming variety of shapes 
and forms or bodies and senses without an effort ; (3) Vikramapa- 
dhartaitva, or the possession of great power, even when the 
operation of the senses is suspended. Thus then a man acquires 
these miraculous powers of knowledge and action at the end of a 
long course of conduct and discipline prescribed by the Patupata 
. system. 

It will be seen how f&ntastio and wild the processes prescribed 
in this system for the attainment of the Tiighest condition are. 
Riidra-§iva was the god of the open fields and wild and awful 
■ regions away from the habitations of men and worshipped by 
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aberrant or irregular people. This character did impress itself 
on the mode of worship for his propitiation, which was developed 

f / 

in later times. The STJ. endeavoured to humanise Rudra-Siva ; 
but' the wild and outlandish character of the god prevailed. We 
will now proceed to the consideration of the l§aiva system which 
seems to have been established in later times. Here also MSdhava 
will be our main guide, since the many works that he quotes 
from are not available. 

VIII. TUe Sdva System. 


§ 93. There are three principles: (1) the lord (Pati ), (2) the 
individual soul ( Pa^u ), and (3) fetters ( Pa&a ) ; and the whole 
system has four Padas, or parts, which are knowledge ( Vidya ), 
action ( Kriya ), meditation ( Yoga), and conduct, or discipline 
(Oarya). The first part contains an explanation of the nature 
of the individual soul ( PaSu ), fetters ( Pada ), and god ( l6vara ), 
and determines the importance of formulas ( Mantra ) and the 
lord presiding over the formulas ( Mantretvara ). This leads to 
initiation (Diksa), which is necessary for the acquisition of the 
highest object of life. The second part contains an explanation 
of the process of initiation ( DIksavidhi ), which is of many forms 
and has many parts. The third part explains meditation, or con- 
centration, along with Its subsidiary processes. The fourth 
teaches discipline, or conduct, consisting in doing what is 
prescribed and avoiding what is proscribed. Without this Yoga 
is not posslbldi 

1. How the lord ( Pati ) is Siva, ^iva acts, being impelled 
thereto by the deeds ( Karman) of souls, and produces things to 
be enjoyed or suffered and their means. The exercise of his 
creative power thus depends on the Karman of man. He does 
everything ; therefore, he is omniscient. God has not a body 
like that of an individual soul which has the fetters of taint and 
Karman, etc. ; but he has a body made up of powe^, certain 
specific five formulas (Mantras)’ being imagined 4o be the 


1 These five formulas, or Mantras, are contained in the TA. ( 43-47 ) and 
in the MahanarSyamya (Up. 17. The commentator considers these to 
refer to the five faces of Biva, respectively. They are BadyojSta, VSma- 
deva, Aghora, Tatpuru^a and I^Sua. They are also called ^forms of Siva. 
One of the DXnas, or cbaritahle gifts, mentioned by IIsacBdr'i ( 'Dgnakha^4^ 


23 t R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 



different parts of his body. These five are his powers and are also 
considered his different forms, and by these he does the five actions, 
■which are creation, existence or protection, destruction, conceal- 
ment, and benefaction. The following four partake of the nature 
of Siva : ( 1) formulas (Mantras), (2) the deity presiding over the 
formulas (Mantretvara), (3) the great god (Mahe^vara), and (4) 
delivered souls (Mukta), 

II, The Paliu is the individual soul, who is atomic and known 
by the name of Ksetrajna ( self-conscious ) and others. It is 
eternal and all-pervading. It is not incapable of action nor is it 
one only, as is maintained by other schools of philosophy. When 
. the fetters are removed, he becomes Siva, possessing eternal and 
boundless knowledge and power of action. The Muktas, or deli- 
vered ones, are ^ivas, who have so become by the favour of him 
who is eternally Mukta, and is a person with five formulas 
( Mantras ) for his body, i. e. he is Identified with the god Siva 
himself. Though they become Sivas, they are not independent 
but depend upon the eternal god, Siva. Pa^u is of three kinds : 
(1) VijfianSkala, who has shaken off his connection with all the 
organs (KaUh)’ in. consequence of tho destruction of the impres- 
sion of deeds done, by means of knowledge, meditation, asooticism, 
or by the enjoyment or suffering of the fruit (Bhoga), and has 
simple taint (Mala). The second is Pralayakala, whose organs 
are destroyed by the dissolution of the world. He has both im- 
pression of deeds (Earman) and taints (Mala). The third is Sakala, 
■who has all the three fetters, taint (Mala), impression of deeds 
(Karman), and material cause (Maya). Vijfianafcala is of two 
kinds : (1) one whose taint (Ealusa) has ended, and (2) another 
■whoso taint (Ealusa) has not ended. The first are those, who, 
their taint (Ealusa) having ended, are elevated to the position of 
Vidye^aras. The Vidye^varas are eight and are as follows : 
(1) or endless, (2) atomic, (3) tho most excellent 6iva, (4) 

Vol. I, pp, 7(89-798 Bibl. Ind. ) oonsiats of five Images made of gold or other 
metal fashloi a particular manner of these five forms of Siva. In 
giving each. certain verse has to be repeated. These five forms are 
Ideut fled in treatise with the earth, ■water, fire, wind an d ether, 

respectively, ^tnd they are considered as the creators of these elements in 
another, viz., ■' '^ira-^aiva-Omtamavi, Sholapur 1908 A. t>. 

1. See pf6Vlou^eS^lon?■ 
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the one-eyed, (5) the one Eudra, (6) he with the three forms, (7) 
Srlkan'^ha, and (8) Sikhandin. Another author says that Siva in- 
vests the Samaptakalusa ( one whose taint has ended ) with 
Vidyetatva, which is of eight kinds, and the Asamaptakalusa (one 
whose taint has not enddd) ‘he raises to the dignity of fomulas 
(Mantras) which are seven orores. Fralayakala is also of two 
kinds. The first is one whose two fetters have matured (and about 
to be shaken off ), and the second is different from him. The 
first attains Moksa, and the second, entangled with Puryastaka, 
undergoes many births in accordance with his impressisn of deeds 
(Earman). The Puryastaka is a subtle body, wioh is composed of 
elements which are variously enumerated. Of those who have 
the Puryastaka, some, who are virtuous, are raised to Bhuvana- 
patitva by Mahetvara Ananta. Sakala is also of two kinds : (1) 
one whose taint (Ealusa) is matured, and {%) one whose taint 
(Ealusa) is not matured. The first is raised to the dignity of 
Mantresivara of 118 Mantras, i. e. of so many kinds. Parameavara, 
assuming the form of his preceptor by the process of Initiation 
and the use of power calculated to counteract the matured taint, 
confers Moksa. Those Anus or atomic souls, whose taint has not 
ripened (i. e. is not in a condition to be wiped away), are made to 
suffer or enjoy in accordance with their Earman. 

III. Pata (fetter) is of four kinds: (1) Mala, or taint (2) Earman, 
or the impression of deeds, (3) Maya, or material cause, and (4) 
Eodhatakti, or obstructive power. Mala, or taint, is that which 
conceals the knowing and acting power of the soul and is like the 
- husk enveloping a grain of rice. Earman is the impression of 
deeds done for the attainment of fruit. It is righteous or un- 
righteous. It is unbeginning, ever continuing in sucoesion in 
the manner of seed and its sprout. Mays is that into which 
the whole creation resolves itself at the time of dissolution and 
from which it springs out at the time of recreation. The obstruc- » 
tive power is the power of i^iva which, because it regulates the 
three other fetters and conceals the true nature of the soul, is itself 
called a fetter. It performs its function, because it is the principle 
of speech by means of which names are given to things and thus 

their nature is determined.’ 

1. ^ambbudeva'a l^aivaaiddbSntadlpikS, Sbolapuc 1909, 
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§ 94. Thisoonstitutes the first part of the system (VidySpsda), 
the nature of the other three parts has been suocinotly given 
above. A few details are these h The second part (KriyapadaJ 
treats of the acoomplishmont of Mantra, the twilight adorations, 
worship, muttering of formulas (Japa), throwing oblations into 
the fire, oooasional oeretnonies for the attainment of eternal bliss, 
■anointing of the preceptor and of the person entering on a course 
of action for final emancipation (Sadhaka), and one’s own initia- 
tory ceremonies necessary to fit one for a wordly and for an 
eternal life. In the third, or the Yoga part are mentioned the 
thirty-six principles ; the deities presiding over them; the lords of 
the different worlds; the individual soul; the all-ruling soul; the 
power (Sakti); the direct perception of Maya and Mahamaya, 
which are the causes of the world; the attainment of the mira- 
culous powers, rainutaneas, lightness, etc. for those who concern 
themselves with the worldly element; the methods of the restraint 
of the breath, abstraction, meditation, oonoentration, and absorp- 
tion in thought (Samadhi); and the jjositions of the circles in the 
body beginning with the root-circle (MQladhara, or navel), The 
fourth part treats of penances, a purifioatory ceremony (Pavitra- 
ropana), the foundation, and the natures of Sivalinga, of the 
visible Linga of ITma and Mahetvara, and of the lord of Ganas, 
or groups, such as Skanda and Handin, of the rosary used for the 
muttering of formulas, and the funeral Sraddhas. This last part 
appears to contain matters subsidiary to, and explanatory of, the 
notions ’enjoined in the second part. The proscribed actions men- 
tioned above are ; (1) the eating of the residue of what is offered 
to another deity; (2) the vilification of (a) Siva, ol the devotees 
,o£ Siva, (c) of the system of Siva and (d) o4tIhe praotioes enjoined 
in the Saiva system; (3) the enjoyment /of things belonging to God; 
(4:) the killing of animals. 

§ 05. The doctrines of the ^iva school are more moderate and 

rational than those of the PSilupata school. This last, as well as the 

two extreme schools to b^ mentioned next, are called Atimatgika, 

or. schools that are away Arom the path or go astray, and are spoken 

of by Sambhudeva, quj/Ited inthe above paragraph, as revealed by 

Ru^. The 6aiva bo^‘'oo1b he calls the Siddhantatastra, or the true 
~ ^ . ■■ — ■ - ■ - — ■ - 


1. FTotn the same 
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Ssstra based upon the Mantras, and says that it was revealed by 
Siva. The Vayavlyasamhita also calls it the Siddhanta school. 

It will have been seen that both this and the PS&upata school 
are duallstio or pluralistic and maintain that the supreme and 
individual souls are distinct entities and the Pradhana the con- 
stituent cause of the material world. In the delivered condition 
the individual soul shakes o:ff its ignorance and weakness and 
attains boundless knowledge and power of action according to 
the PaSupata doctrine, while the Saivas . hold that he becomes 
Siva himself, i. e. attains perfect resemblance with the God Siva 
without, however, the power of creation. 

The Saiva school, that developed itself in later times, and is 
/ / 

represented by Saihbhudeva and SrIkanthasiv&o§,rya, to be 
noticed hereafter, and supported also by texts in the Vayavlya- 
samhita, holds that Siva possesses or develops in himself a Saktl, 
or power, consisting of the rudiments of the individual soul and 
the material world, ond from this power the whole world is 
developed. This doctrine may, therefore, be called qualifibd 
spiritual monism like that of Ramanuja, in-aS-much as Siva 
characterised by the Sakti creates. This last is a tenet of the 
Lihgayat school also. 

IX. Kapala and Kalamukha Sects. 

§ 96. Ramanuja tells us under II. 2. 35 or 36 that the ESpa- 
likas maintain that a man who knows the essence < of the six 
marks ( Mudrika ) and who is skilful in their use, attains the 
highest bliss by concentrating his mind on the soul seated on the 
female organ. The six marks are (1) a necklace, (2) an ornament, 
(3) an ear-ornament, {i) a crest jewel, (5) ashes, and (6) the sacred 
thread ( Yajnopavlta ). He whose body bears these marks is free 
from transmigration. The KSlamukhas hold that the following 
are the means for the attainment of desires concerning this 
world and the next .• — (1) eating food in a skull ; (2) besmearing 
the body with the ashes of a dead body ; (3) eating the ashes ; (4) 
holding a club ; (5) beeping a pot of wine ; and (6) worshipping 
the god as seated therein. A bracelet of RudrUksa, one- string of 
matted hair on the head, a skull, besmearing the body with 
ashes, and such other things are mentioned in the Saiva 
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sacred books. They also maintain that people of other castes 
become Br5.hmanae and attain to the highest order by the per- 
formance of certain rites. For it is said ‘‘ One becomes a 
BrShmana immediately after the process of simple initiation, and 
a man becomes a holy saint by undertaking the vow of a Kapala”, 

In the Samkaradigvijaya (ohap. XV, vv. 1-28) Madhava' 
brings l^arhkara into contact with the Kapaiikas at a place which, 
according to the commentator, was TJjiayinl. The preceptor of 
the sect came forward to meet ^amkara. His body was besmeared 
with the ashes taken from a burning-ground. He had a skull in 
his hand and also an iron lance. He said to Samkara : “ The 
ashes on your body are all right’. But why dost thou carry an 
unholy potsherd instead of the holy skull ? Why dost thou not 
worship Kapaliu who is Bhairava ? How will. Bhairav a become 
pleased unless he is worshipped by ths skulls red with the blood 
of men and with wine?” Then ensues a fight between Sudhanvan, 
the king, who accompanied Sathkara in his wanderings and the 
Kapaiikas. Samkara also pronounced a curse on them, and they 
were all killed. Then Krakaoa, the leader of the Kapaiikas, 
coming up to iSaihkara, filled the skull in his hand with wine, 
drank half of it and left the other half and invoked Bhairava. 
Bhairava came up and Krakaoa prayed to him to destroy his 
enemy ; but as Sa±kara was his own incarnation, he destroyed 
Krakaoa himself and not Samkara. In Anandagiri’s book the 
Kapaiikas, whom Sathkara meets at UjiayinI, speak, of Bhairava 
being the great god, who creates, destroys, etc. They profess to 
have their knowing power sharpened by drinking wine and 
eating a certain kind of food ( probably a disgusting substance ) 
and always being embraced by the power (Sakti) of Kapalin, i. e. 
Bhairava. Bhavahhilti in his MSlatlmadhava gives Sri&aila as 
the principal seat of the Kapaiikas. Miraculous powers of speedy 
movement attained by the practice of Yoga are attributed to 
them. The woman Kapalakundala wears a garland of human 
skulls. She carries away Malatt, the heroine of the play, from 
the place where she was sleeping in her father’s palace in the 
dead of night and places her before the image of KaralS-Camunds 

1 Lines of ashes are borne on the body by ordinary ^awas also, and 

daihkara’s body was marked with them. 
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near the cemateiy to be killed and sacrificed to the goddess by 
her preceptor Aghoraghanta. 

It will be seen how horrible and demoniacal this sect was. 
The fear which some of the phenomena of external nature inspire 
in the mind of man led to the Vedio conception of Rudra, 
this has now culminated into the ideal image of the horrid god 
Bhairava with his wife Can^kE wearing a garland of human 
skulls and requiring human sacrifices and oSprings of wine for 
his propitiation. In the account just given there appears to be a 
confusion between the sects of Eapalikas and Kalamukbas. From 
Ramanuja’s account the KalSmukhas appear to be the most 
extreme sect ; and they are called Mahavratadharas in the Siva- 
Purana as noticed above. MahEvrata means the great vow, and 
the greatness of the vow consists in its extraordinary nature, 
such as eating food placed in a human skull, besmearing the body 
with the ashes of human carcasses and others which are attributed 
to the KElamukhas by Ramanuja. Jagaddhara, the commentator 
on the Malatlmadhava, however, explains KEpElikavrata by 
Mahavrata.'.^-and this explanation appears to be correct, since the 
asoetioB dwelling in the temple of KEpaledvara In the Nasik 
district are, as we have seen, called in the grant MahEvratinS) 
or the observers of the great vow. The account of KapElikas 
given above from other authorities looks like those of the most 
extreme sect. Ordinarily, therefore, people do not seem to have 
made a sharp distinction between the KEpalikas and the 
EElEmukhas. 

X. Kashmir 

§ 97. It is a relief now to turn away from this ghastly picture 
of the wild aberrations of the human intellect and spirit to a 
system of Saivism more humane and rational. The Kashmir 
J§alvism has two branches, the Spanda^Estra and the Pratyabhi- 
jnasastra. The authorship of the first is attributed to Vasugupta 
and his pupil Kallata, The two principal works of the system 
are the Sivasutram or SivasutrEni and the Spandakarikas which 
are fifty-one verses only. The first are said to have been revealed 


f Aot I, p. 33, on !■ 137 of my second edition of the play. 
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to VasTigupta by Siva himeelf or by a Siddha, or perfootod human 
being. They were inscribed on a rook on the Mahadeva hill, and 
Vasugupta was directed to the rook by Siva. Another'account Is 
that they were revealed by the god in a dream, and another account 
still further confers the credit of the revelation on the prefeoted 
human being. These two last occurrences are said to have taken 
place on the Mahadeva hill. As to the second work, there are 
also varying traditions, one ascribing the authorship of the verses 
to Vasugupta and another to Kallata. A third tradition, however, 
that Kallata obtained the knowledge of the system from Vasu- 
gupta and composed the Spandakarikas for the instruction of his 
pupils seems to contain the truth.’ What the meaning of the 
roundabout tradition about the Sivasutraa which do not ascribe 
their authorship to Vasugupta directly is, it is difficult to say ; 
perhaps the original work was the Spandakarikas and the prose 
Sivasulras were composed In later times in the older or more 
orthodox form, and as Vasugupta was probably too near the time 
when they were composed and as what he did was known to all, 
a miraculous origin was given to the new Sutras and Vasugupta 
was represented to have received them from others and na com- 
posed them himself. 

§ 98. Kallata lived in the reign of Ayantivarman®, 854 A. D., 
wherefore his Guru’s literary activity must he referred to the be- 
ginning of'the ninth century. The followers of this school boldly 
deny the; necessity of God’s having a prompting cause, such as 
Karman, or a material cause, like the PradhSna, for the creation of 
the world. Neitherio they admit that he is himself the material 
daUSei as the Vedantasutras maintain, nor do they think that 
Boms principle of illusion, such as Maya, generates appearances 
which are false. CQod Is according to them independent and 
creates, merely by the fores of his will all that comes into exis* 
tenoe) He makes the world appear in himself, as if it were dis- 
tinct from himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror is by 

1 Sor these various traditions see my Beport on the Search for Sanskrit 

Manuscripts daring 1883—81, p. 77f. [ =Volum6 II of this Edition p- 199f. 

N. B.ir.] 

S Buhler, Beport of a Tour made in Eaehmir, p 73 
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the images reflected in it.- Neither does he exist only as realised 
in the world, which is the conclusion that follows from the 
doctrine that he is the material cause. In a verse attributed to 
Vasugupta an obeisance is made to Sulin, or Siva, who is repror 
sented as portraying a picture of the world without a canvass 
and a collection of materials.* 

• 

Another illustration that they give of creation without any 
material or prompting cause is that of» a Yogin who creates 
objects by his mere will without any materials. iGod himself by 
his own wonder-working power appears in the form of the many 
individual souls^ and by means of another power, brings into ex- 
istence the state of things which goes to form what we call the 
wakeful and dreamy condition of our life.^ ^hus according to 
this system the individual soul is identical with the supreme 
soul. But the former does not perceive this identity on account 
of his impurity 

This impurity, or Mala, is of three kinds. When a soul forgets 
his own free and universal nature through ignorance, and believes 
himself to be irap'dfl'eot, and regards things, such as the body, 
which are not himself, to be himself, and thus reduces himself to 
finiteness or subjects himself to limitations, the impurity is called 
Anava (littleness). Then his remaining in the body, which is 
prepared by the originator of things, called Maya, is another 
species of impurity known as Maylya, or effected by Maya. And 
whan under the influence of the internal organ, cr the heart, the 
organs of action are set in motion, the impurity arising from it 
Is calied Kftrma, or resulting from action, such as that consisting 
in a man’s consciousness of having done a good or evil deed 
which is to lead to happiness or misery in the end.® (These several 
kinds of impurity are brought into action by Nadaj which is the 


1 Saa Msdhara's Sarvadaraanasaihgtaha, PratyabhijnStdar^ana. This verse 
is Viatad in the KavyaprakSsa, Chapter IV; and by other writers on 
AlatiikSras. 

8 See the first note on p. 80 of my Report for 1883-84 =[ Volume II of this 
Edition, p. 203n3 R. B. IT. ] 

3 SivasUtravimarainl by EsemarSja under Sutra 1,2 and 3, published by tbs 
kSsmlra Government. 

84 t R. G, Bhandarkar's -works, Vol, IV. ] 
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female element constituting^ a primeval power (Sakti) of Siva 
and tiom whioli rises Bpeeoll 

Without speech the ideas which render a worldly life possible 
cannot stand, or assume a shape or form, and therefore the 
principle of speech is believed to be the origin of the Mala, or im- 
purity, which leads to a worldly life. This power is associated 
with others which are personalised as Amba, JyesthS, RaudrI, 
V&ma.’ , 

'tThe impurity vanishes when by means of intense contempla- 
tion the vision of the highest being breaks in upon the mind of 
the devotee and absorbs all finite thought. When this condition 
becomes stable, the individual soul is free and becomes the 
supreme soul. The breaking in of the vision is called Bhairava, 
because it is his and is caused by him.^- 

§ 99, The founder of the PratyabhijnS school of KStmlra 
Saivlsm was Somananda, the work written by whom is called 
Sivadrati. But the principal treatise of the school wos composed 
by his pupil Udayakara, and contains verses which are called 
Sutras. On these Sutras there are glosses and detailed explana- 
tions by Abhinavagupta, the pupil of the pupil of SomananJa.* 
Abhinavagupta wrote between 993 and 1015 k. D.,* wherefore 
Somananda must be taken to have lived in the first quarter of the 
tenth century, 

The doctrines of the creation of the world and of the relations 
between the individual and supreme souls set forth by this 
school jire the same as those maintained by the preceding one. 
But the '^ay of the 'perception of the identity is recognition 
according to this system,- There is an Upanisad text', fitom 

which It follows that every thing shines when He shines and 

. , ... ! 1 

1 Ibid. Sutra 4, and SpandaptadIpikS, V, 42. These several kinds of Mala and 
msda correspond to FS^as, or fetters, viz., Mala, Harman, MSyS and 
!Rodba4akti given by MSdhava in the Saivadarsana. The word Mala stands 
here for the Pain of that system and Spavn for its Mala. It is also called 
Apava by Sambhudeva. 

2 dlvasUtravimarSinl, I- S. ^ 

3 Bahler, Report of a Tour made in HalmTr; extract froa Uos. 465-66, p. OLX. 
4Ibid. pp. 81-82. 

5 HU. 5 16 ; 6 14 ; MTT. 2, 2, 10. 
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that everything becomes perceptible by His light, and thus our 
knowing power is the same ^s God’s and everything outside of us 
becomes an object of knowledge by his • illumining power. 
Capable of knowledge and action as we are, we partake of the 
nature of God ; but there is no reason to place a limit to this 
participation, and it must be understood that we are God him- 
self. But the joy and elevation, characteristic of God, we are 
unconscious of in our present condition, and that is due to the 
fact that we do not recognise that we are God, though we are 
really so. ^ust as a maiden, stricken with love for a youth 
whose excellences have been described to her, is not filled with 
raptures when she is carried to him tfnd looks upon him. as an 
ordinary individual, but is overjoyed and devotes her whole 
soul to him when she is told that he is the man whose excellences 
had so fascinated her, so is it with the individual soul.,) The 
serene bliss of godly nature.he does not feel, though he is him- 
self God, because he is not aware that those high attributes 
which belong to the divine nature exist in him. But when he is 
led to believe by his preceptor that he poBBesBes them,* i. e., when 
by his instructions he is enabled to recognise God in himself, 
then it is.that tbo serene bliss dawns upon him. {^e Spanda 
school mentions the dawning of the form op vision of Bhairava, 
or God, on the mind in the course of meditation and thereby, the 
clearing away of the impurities as the way to the realisation of 
the identity with God, while this maintains that recognition of 
oneself as God is the way^ 

According to Msdhava, these two systems do not enjoin res- 
traint of the breath, concentration, and all that course of fantastic 
external and internal conduct op discipline whhjh the otter 

schools prescribe as essential. These two schools apparently 

/ 

cut themselves off from the old traditional Saivism, which 
gradually developed itself into the ghastly Kapalism or Eala- 
mukhism, and hence the epithet Fasupata or Lakula cannot be 
applied to them in any sense. A fresh revelation, therefore, was 
'claimed for Vasugupta, though some of the doctrines of the more 
sober Saiva school were preserved in the Spanda system. 

XI. The VTrasaiva or Lingayat Sect. 

§ 100, The foundation of this sect is generally attributed to 
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Basava, who was the eon of Madiraja, a Brahmana supposed to 
be of the Iradhya sect. His story ie given in tho Basavapurana’ 
published in 1905, at Poona. From this story it by no means 
follows that he founded tho sect by settling its doctrines and 
founding what may he called a church. H e, however, appears to 
he a strenuous supporter of the sect. In the beginning of the 
Basavapurana, Narada is represented to have gone to Siva and told 
him that on earth there were devotees of Visnu, followers of the ^ 
sacrificial religion, Jainas and Buddhists, but that there were no 
devotees of his. He mentions VidveSvararadhya, Panditaradhya, 
Ekorama, the great Yogin, and others as having flourished from 
time to time and established Sivahhakti, but there is none now, 
6iva thereupon told his Nandin to become incarnate on earth for 
the promotion of his religion and the furtherance of the cause of 
Vlra^aivas. ** 

From all this it does not appear that Basava was the origina- 
tor of the sect. He had predecessors, three of whom have just been 
named. IJis was a life of political turmoil. From his native 
place BagevSdi he went to Kalyana, when Vijjala or Vijjana, was 
reigning ( 1157 — 1167 A. D.). His maternal uncle Baladeva was 
the minister of the king, and he himself was raised to the position 
after his death. Basava’s sister, a beautiful woman, was married 
by the king. He was in charge of jjhe king’s treasury and spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining members of 
Lihgayat mendicants, called Jangamas. The matter came to the 
notice of the king Vijjana, who gradually became completely 
alienated from him, and endeavoured to apprehend him. Basava 
fled away, and the king sent a few m'en in persuit. These were 
easily defeated by Basava, whereupon the king himself advanced 
with troops to punish him ; hut Basava had collected a large 
number of followers and succeeded in defeating him. The king 
was reconciled to Basava and brought him back to Kalyana, but 
there could be no true reconcilement, and after a time Basava 
caused the king to be assassinated. 


1 Thia book and a good m?iny others appertaining to the LihgSyjvt • .lect have 
been'pubUshed under the patronage of an influential and .'^'enlightened 
member of the sect, the late Mr. VSrada of Sholapur, 
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§ 101. There is a work entitled Vijialarayaoarita by a Jaina, 
which also gives an account of Basava and his relations with 
Vi]]aua. It is written from the point of view of an enemy 
of Basava, and mentions Basava’s sister as having been given to 
the king as a mistress, which was perhaps true. But since the 
Liiigayat account and the Jaina account agree in the main 
particulars, they may be accepted as hiatorical’. Basava thus 
was a scheming politician and could hardly have been the prO" 
pounder of a new system of doctrines or the organiser of a new 
sect. Besides, in the many Lihgayat works now available, his 
name is not mentioned as the name of a teacher of any articles of 
faith. What he did, therefore, appears to have been that he used his 
political influence to raise the fortunes of the Virataiva sect, to bring 
it into prominence, and to disseminate the creed. There is another 
man who has been brought forward by Dr. Fleet, on the strength 
of certain Inscriptions, as the founder of the Lingayat sect and 
that is FkSnta, or Ekantada, Eamayya. An account of this per- 
son is also given in the second part of the Basavapurana, and 
this and that in the Inscriptions come to this that he was an 
enemy of the Jainas and wished to destroy their gods and shrines. 
He laid a wager with them that he would out off his head and lay 
it at the feet of Siva, and if it should be restored to him and re- 
placed on his shoulders as it was before, the Jainas should con- 
sent to throw down their idols and profess a belief in Saiv'sm. 
According to the Inscription, this was first done at Ahlur at the 
place where it exists, and when Eamayya compelled the Jainas 
to destroy their idols, they went to Kalyana and complained to 
King Vijjana, who thereupon summoned Eamayya into his pre- 
sence and required him to explain why he did so. He offered to 
repeat the feat of cutting off his head and getting it back again in 
the presence of the king. The Basavapurana represents Basava 
himself to have been present when Eamayya laid this wager. So 
that beyond undermining tbe Jaina sect there is no evidence of 
Eamavya’s having built up the Vlrasaiva creed. 

§ 103. In connection with Dlksas, or initiatory ceremonies, as, 
for instance, that which one has to go through when one has to 


1 Por tho LiiigSyat account see the translation of the BasavapurSija, Journ. 
B. B. B. A- S. Vol. VIII, or the Basavapurana itself, printed at Foona, and 
for the latter see Wilson's Mackenzie Mss. . 
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choose a Q-urii, or preceptor, it is neceBsary to plaoo four metallic 
vessels full of water at the four oardinal points and ofte in the 
middle. This last belongs to the person to be consecrated as Ghiu 
or preceptor, who is supposed to represent an old Xoarya, or 
teacher, of the name of ViSvai-adhy a, and the other four to font 
other priests chosen as having been brought up in the schools of 
Eavapasiddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama and Panditaradhya and 
oenneotad with certain Mathas, or establishments.' The same 
list is given in another treatise.* These five vasselS are con- 
seoraied to the five faces or forms of Siva, Sadyojata, etc. mention- 
ed in a former section.® The SoSryas, or teachers, named above 
ate believed to have sprung from the five forms of Siva in this 
Kali age*. Others bearing other names, born in other ages of the 
world, Bffe also mentioned, but with these we have nothing to do. 
Of these five teachers three at least are mentioned as having pre- 
ceded Baaava in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
section. 

It will thus appear that the Vira&aiva, or Lihg5,yat, system , 
came into existence before Basava. It is affiliated to the moderate 
or sober school of Saivas known by the name of SaivadarSana, or 
Siddh^ntadsrsana as it is called by its followers; and especially 
to the later form of it alluded to before.® But its technical terms, 
Sthala, A»ga, Lihga, etc. and its ideas are entirely different from 
those of that school as explained by Madhava and others. And 
these terms we do not meet with elsewhere, so that this wes a 
modern school. When it originated, it is difficult to say. But it 
was clearly in a militant condition in the time of Basava. It 
must, therefore, have originated about a hundred years before. 
The names of two at least of the five teachers as given above end 
in the word aradhya, while In other books all the five have that 
epithet attached to their names.* This was the name of a sect 
allied to the Lihgayats. 

1 VivekaointSmoul PUrrabhBga, Sholapur 1909 A, D. pp. S30ff. 

% Yiri iaivBoSrapradlpikS, Poona 1905 A. D., pp. 33-37. 

8 P. 17V. 1- 

i PaBo^aryapafioamotpattipr^karapa, Bombay 1903 A. B.. p. 1. 

5 § 95. Y 

0 PaacSoBi'yapafiaainotpattipcakarapa p. 35, 
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Of the five Aoaryas represented by the five metallic vessels, 
Mr. Brown^ does not mention the middle one and calls all the other 
four Aradhyas, so that all the five preceptors honoured at the tima 
of initiation -and other ceremonies belong to the SjSdhya sect, 
which, according to Mr. Brown, was a sect of the Vlrasaiva creed. 
There has been a good deal of ill-feeling between the Aradhyas 
and the ordinary LihgSyats, and that appears to be due to the 
•retention by the former of some Brahmanic rites, such as repeat- 
ing the holy Gayatrimantra and wearing the sacred thread. *But 
the very name Aradhya, which means one to be adored or wor- 
shipped, shows that, before the contention between the two sects 
arose the Aradhyas enjoyed very great respect. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, what appears 
to be the truth is that the ViraSaiva creed was reduced to a shape 
by the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning and holy 
living, and the subsequent reformers, such as Basawa, gave It a 
d^dei^-ainoompromifling and anti-BrShmanioal character. A.nd 
thus these two sects of the Vlrasaiva faith came into existence. 
/We will now give a short account of the doctrines of this school. 

§ 103. The One, Highest, Brahman, characterised by existence 
(Bat), intelligence (Oit), and joy (Ananda), is the essence of Siva 
(Sivatattva) and is called Sthala. Then are given explanations as 
to why it is cal'ed Sthala, two of them based upon an artificial 
etymology. In the supreme Brahman, or the essence of Siva, 
Mahat and other principles exist and are eventually resolved into 
it. In the first existence the universe, arising from Prakrti and 
Furusa, and to it it returns at the end; therefore it is called Sthala. 

( The first part stha signifies sthEna, or standing, and the second 
part la signifies laya, or resolution.) That name is given to it 
also because it is the support of the whole moveable and immove- 
able world and holds all powers, all luminaries, and all souls. 
It is the resting place of all beings, of all worlds, and of all pos- 
sessions. It is the highest place to be attained by those who seCk 
the highest happiness, and therefore it is called the One only and 
non-dualistio Sthala (position). 

By tlie agitation of its innate power (Sakti), that Sthala be- 


S Madras Journal of Literatuio and Soienoe, XI, 
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comes divided into two; (1) Liiiga&thala) (3) Angasiliala, Linga- 
sthala is Siva or Rudra and is to be worshipped or adored, while 
the Angasthala is the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer. 
In the same manner, the Sakti, or power, divides horself into two 
by her own will, one of the parts resorting to Siva and being 
called Kala, and the other resorting to the individual soul and 
being called Bhakti, or devotion. Sakti, or power, has got a certain 
susceptibility, which leads it to action and entanglement with the- 
woi4d, while Bhakti is free from that susceptibility and turns 
away from action and from the world and leads to final deli^ 
verance. The Sakti, or power makes one an object of worship, 
while Bhakti makes one a worshipper ; therefore, the former 
exists in the Linga or Siva, and the latter in the Anga or indivi- 
dual soul. Eventually, by this Bhakti, there is a union between 
the 'soul and Siva. 

The Linga is Siva himself, and not a mato external emblem of 
him. The Lingasthala is divided into throe : (1) Bl^gyaUpga^ 
Prinalinga, and (3) Istalinga. The first -is ■’without any parm 
(Kala) and is to be perceived by faith. Jt is simple Bat 
( existence ), not conditioned by space or time, and is higher than 
the highest. The second is to be apprehended by the mind and 
has parts and is without parts. The third has parts and is 
apprehensible by the eye. This confers all desired ( ista ) objects 
and removes afflictions ; or it receives its name because it is 
worshipped { ista ) with care. The Prana] ingasisJilld^iiiteHigence 
( Oit ) of the Supreme Soul, and Istalinga, the joy. The first is 
the highest principle, the second is the subtle form, and the third, 
the gross form. 

These three Lingas, corresponding to the soul, the life and the 
gross form, and being characterised by use ( Prayoga ), formulas 
( Mantra) and action ( Kriya ), form what are called Kala, NSda 
and Bindu, Each of these three is divided into two *, the first 
into Mahalihga and Prasadalinga, the second into Caralinga and 
6ivalihga» and the third into Gurulinga and Aoarallfiga. 
These six operated on by six kinds of Sakti, or power, give tls^ 
to the following six forms. (1) When the Siva essence 
operated on by the power of intelligence ( Cit ), it forms t' 
Mahalihga, the attributes of which are the absence of birth a 
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deatli, freedom from taint, perfection, unity, subtleness, being 
higher than the highest, incorruptibility, unfathomableness, 
capability of being apprehended by faith and love, and idealistic 
( Oaitanyarupa ). (2) When the l§iva essence gets permeated 

with its highest power ( ParSSakti ), then is produced a principle 
called Sadakhya' which is light, eternal, indivisible, impercepti- 
ble to the senses, apprehensible by reason, indestructible, and the 
rudiment that develops ; and that principle is called Prasadalinga. 
(3) When the Siva essence is operated on by its primeval power 
( Aditakti ), Caralinga is produced, which is infinite and pervades 
the internal and external world, which is full of light, is a 
Purusa ( a person ), and is higher than the PradhSna or Prakrti, 
and capable of being contemplated by the mind alone. (4) When 
permeated by the will power ( Icoh&Sakti ) it forms Sivalinga, 
which is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power ( Eala ), having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene. (5) When permeated with the power of 
knowledge ( JiianaSakti ) it forms a Gurulinga, which possesses 
agency, presides over every system or science that instructs, is 
full of light, a boundless ocean of joy, and dwells in human 
intelligence. (6) When influenced by the power of action 
( KriyStakti ), it is called Ac&ralinga, which in the shape of 
action serves as the support for the existence of all things, which 
is conceivable by the mind, and leads to a life of renunciation. 

It will be seen that the original entity becomes divided into 
God and individual soul by its innate power, and the six forms 
of the first, that are mentioned, are the various ways of looking 
at God. ^The first form is the infinite Being considered in- 
dependently. The second is the form in which we conceive of 
him as developing or creating by its highest power. The third 
is the forfii in which he is conceived as distinct from the 
material world. The fourth is a bodily form, the body, how* 

1 The Ssdskhi'ya is the product of the combination of the principle, the ^Ira 
essence, w)^_the two of the five powers, Pars and idl. The SHdBkhyas are 
five : (1) SivaskSihkhya, which develops into SadSdiva ; (2) AmSrta, or not 
finite, which becomes T^a; (3) SamUrta, or finite, which results in BrahmeSat 
(4) Eattr, or agent, Wi h becomes Idvera ; (6) Earman, or action, which 
develops into lidSna. T 'SdSkhya alluded to in the text must be SadsSiva.' 

S5 [ R. a. Bhh^dark ♦orfcs, VoU IV. 1 
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•ver, not being made up of ordinary matter, but celeetial like the 
body attributed to Narilyaiia, or KrSna, by the Vaisnavas. The 
fifth is the form in which he instruots mankind. And the sixth 
involves the idea of his guiding the individual soul in his 
actions until he is delivered. In this form Siva is the Redeemer. 

Bhakti is the characteristic of the individual souls. It con* 
sists in a tendency towards God, and there are three stages in 
the progress of this tendency and, corresponding to these, there 
are three divisions of the Ahgasthala, or the subject of the indivi- 
dual soul. The first or highest division is called Yoganga, the 
second Bhogaiiga, and the third TySrgB'hga. By the fijst, a man 
obtains happiness by his union with Siva 5 by the second, he 
enjoys along with i^iva ; and the last involves the abandonment 
of the world as transient or illusory. The first corresponds to the 
resolution into the cause and to tiie condition of sound sleep, the 
second to the subtle body and to dreamy sleep, and the third to 
the gross body and to the wakeful condition. Two varieties of 
each of these are distinguished. Of the first, or Yog&nga, we 
have the two, Alkya and Sarana. The first consists in sharing 
the joys of Siva after one is convinced of the unreality of the 
whole world. This is called Samarasa Bhakti, in which God 
and the soul are united in blissful experience. The second is 
Called Saranabhakti, in which one sees Linga, or God, in himself 
and everything else. It is a condition of joy for oneself. The 
second is also of two kinds: (1) Prapalingin and (3) Prasadin. The 
first consists in abandoning all regard for life, renunciation of 
egoism, and concentration of the whole mind upon the Linga, or 
God. The second is realised, when one resigns all the objects of 
one’s enjoyment to the Linga, or God, and serenity uPrasada) is 
acquired. The divisions of the last ate Mahe^Vara tund Bhakta, 
The first is one who has a firm belief in the existence pf God, who 
goes through the whole discipline consisting in the ofeservanoe of 
vows and restraints, which have Siva for their objectij and truth, 
morality, cleanliness, etc, and a heroically rigid ^ow 'based upon 
a firm belief in the unity Vof the Linga, or God. A'lBhakta is one, 
who, turning his mind away from all objects by wi^ioh it is at* 
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tcaofced and practising devotion and rites, lives a life of indiffer' 
enoeto the world.' 

This represents the progress of the soul from indifference to 
the world, which is the first step, through the intermediate stages, 
in a reverse order, to Samarasya, or union in blissful experience 
with Siva, which is the highest condition. The goal thus pointed 
out does not involve a perfect identity between the supreme and 
individual souls, or the shaking off of individuality and becom- 
ing a simple soul unconscious of itself, which is the doctrine of 
the great non-dualistic school of Samkara. 

The belief of the Virasaiva school that the original essence of 
Siva divided itself by its own innate power into Lihga or God, 
and Ahga, or the individual soul, and under the influence of other' 
powers the essence became the creator of the world, shows that the 
doctrine of that school is that the rudiment of the creation exists 
in God himself in the shape of his power, but this power is not 
unreal. This doctrine, therefore, resembles that of Bamanuja, but 
with the latter there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the ex- 
ternal world oharaoterising God which afterwards develops, but 
with the Vlrasaivas there exists a power only in God which leads to 
creation; so that it is the power that characterises God according- 
to the latter, while the rudiment is his characteristic according to 
the former. The Lihgayat school, therefore, is a school of quali- 
fied spiritual monism ( "ViMstadavaita ). It will also have been 
seen that the method of redemption taught by this school is 
that of Bhakti or love of God, and a course of moral and spiritual 
discipline up to the attainment of Samarasya with Siva. In this 
respect also it resembles Bamanuja’s system. 

l^rlfcanthaMvacarya, whose Bhasya on the Vedantasutras has 
long been before the public, holds the same view. Under I. 4. 32, 
he states that the word iitman in the sense of the individual soul 
is used to express the supreme soul in BU. (lY. 5. 6), because the 
latter is the internal controller of the former and is spoken of as 
identical with everything in this sense. Under II. 3. 38, he states 
that Siva as possessed of powers is the material cause of the world; 

1 The a'boveis an ejpstraot of the matter contained in the AnubbaraButra 

oiMayideva, 
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and in his oomment on IV. 4. 3—4, he ropresents the delivered 
soul as sitnilai to the Supreme Soul, that is, as having the attri- 
butes of the latter. And under IV. 4, 3, he speaks of the delivered 
soul as Samarasa, or united in blissful experience with the 
Supreme Soul. Thus Srlkantha's view appears to be identical 
with that of the Vlrataivas. Therefore unlike the four older 
schools (Patupata and others), which are dualistio, these three 
Saiva schools hold a doctrine of qualified spiritual monism. 

g 104 The highest class of Lihgayats is composed of those who 
call themselves Lihgi-Brahmnas, the other castes or classes who 
wear the Linga being simply their followers. The Lingi-Brah- 
manas consist of two main classes, the Aoaryas and the Panoamas. 
The legendary account given of these is as follov s. The AcSryas 
were originally five in number and sprang from the five faces, 
Sadyojata, etc., of Siva spoken of in a former section’. They are 
the same as those mentioned above as having a metallic vessel 
placed in their names on the ocoasion of any holy ceremony. 
From these five have sprung up all the priestly classes now 
existing. These five had five Gotras, viz, Vira, Handin, Vrsabha, 
Bhrngin, and Skanda, who were originally persons almost as high 
as ^iva himself. From the Itana face of Siva sprang a Ganotvara 
( leader of a group), who had five faces. From these five faces 
sprang five Pancamas, known by the names of Makhari, Kftlari, 
Purari, Smarari, and Vedari, which, the reader will remember, 

t 

were the names of Siva himself given to him on aooount of certain 
deeds done by him. From these arose others who are called 
Upapaficamas. Each Paiicama has to connect himself with one 
of the five AcStyas as his Guru. The Gotra of the Guru is his 
Gotra, and there can be no marriage relation between the mem- 
hers ofthe same Gotra. These Panoamas have got Gotra, Pravara 
and Siikh£ of their own, and the Lingayats thus seem to have 
copied the Brahmanic system. The Panoamas are spoken of as 
the true devotees of Siva®. 

.r' 

According to the ordinary ^oount the true Lingayats are 
divided into four classes ; (1) Janganias, or priests, (3) Sllarants, 


1 JLnte.p, 177nl [ir.B. 0.] 

% PaSoSo&ryapaSoamotpattiprakarai^^, 
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oj pious, (3) Banjigs, or traders, and (4) Panoamsalis. The second 
and the third classes are based on the occupation or mode of life 
followed ; so that even here, there are only the two classes men- 
tioned in the work referred to above. The members of the first or 
5.oarya class are popularly called Jangamas. Of these there are 
some who are called Virakbas (passionless) and who devote them- 
selves to contemplation and other religious exercises and live a life 
of celibacy and asceticism. They maintain a convent (Ma^a) 
and are adored by all people. 

One such convent, which might be called the chief convent, is 
that which exists at Ohitaldrug in the Mysore territory about a 
hundred miles from Dharwar. The head monk is held in deep 
reverence and exercises great influence over the followers of the 
sect. 

The second division of the olass comprises those who follow a 
priestly occupation and conduct all ceremonies. They are married 
men and lead the life of householders. They exercise religious 
control over the Pafioamas and the followers of their sect. These 
priestly Jangamas are the representatives of one or other of the 
five principal establishments iocatod in different parts of the 
country from the Himalaya to the Mysore province. Any knotty 
question oonoerning tho sect is decided by the final orders issued 
at one of these establishments. Besides the true LingSyata their is 
an affiliated olass and another composed of half LingSyats, The 
Lihgayats abstain from meat and drink. Their widows are 
allowed to marry. And women are not considered polluted and 
untouchable during the days of monthly sickness, as is the case 
among Brahmanic Hindus. 

§ X05 There is a Dlkaa ceremony among the Vlra^aivas corres- 
ponding to Upanayana among the Brahmanas. Instead of the 
Gayatrlmantra of the latter, they have the Mantra ‘ OmnamaS 
Sivaya ’, and have to wear the Linga, or emblem of Siva, in the 
place of Yajnopavlta. On the occasion of the Diksa, the Guru 
holds a Linga in his left hand, worships it in the usual sixteen 
ways, and shows it to the disciji^ Then placing it in the left 
hand of the disciple and enjoining him to look upon it as his own 
soul and as the highep^Histing thing and so forth, he ties it 
found the neck of tlJP^^^.with a silken cloth by repeating n 
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Mantra used by tho BvahmanaH in putting on tlio Yujuopavita, 
This is called the Lingasvftyattadiksri. This coromony is porlorm- 
ed In the case of girls also, and the women loo luivo to wear the 
Lihga like men. The Lihga is generally put into a lu'x made of 
silver and suspended round the neok. The Virasaivas have to 
go through daily ceremonies slbiilar to the twilight adorations of 
the Brahmanas, and the Mantra repeated on the occasion is that 
given above, as also the Siva-Qayatrl, the first two lines of 
which are the same as the Brahmanio Gayatrl, and the last is 
‘ Tan nah Sivah praoodayat 

In the marriage ceremony the Mantra to be repeated on the 
occasion of the taking hold of the hand of the bride is the same 
as among the Brahmanas, and in the ceremony of walking the 
seven steps together with the bride, the formulas repeated are 
the same as those used hy Bgvedin Brahmanas. But in their 
marriage ceremony, they do not perform the rite of throwing 
parched rice into the flro as the Brahmapas do. The worship of 
the Linga, called Ista-Linga, worn on the body, is thoir chief 
divine worship ; and attendance at temples and worship of the 
Linga therein are by no means necessary for them. They do 
not ooncorn themselves directly with the public temples of Siva. 

§ 106. There is a traditional legend among the Lingayats 
that, when Siva brought Brahmadeva into existence, ho told him 
to create the wori d. But Brahmadeva said that he did not know 
how to do it. Whereupon Siva created it himself in order that it 
might servo him as a model. And the Aoaryas and Pancamas, as 
detailed above with their Gotras and Sakhas, are that creation of 
Siva. The true import of this legend is that the Lingayat set up 
a system for themselves as a rival to the Brahmanio system and 
the close resemblance between tbe two confirms this view. But 
a mere copy was not their object, and they introduced several 
reforms, especially in the condition of women, as will have been 
seen from the above notice. In this respect, this system differs 
from all other schools, Vaisnava or Saiva or even Buddhist or 
Jaina, who did not set up for theqiselves a special system of 
social relations and domestic rites, thou.gh, as shown above, that 
framed by the Lingayats for themsely' - a of that of the 
Brahmanas, which, how ever j is a re^Ur^SSjeoSs^. 
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The impression that this whole account creates in one is that 
Lihgayatisra owes its origin to a spirit of jealousy of the power 
exercised by Brahmanism and of rivalry with the system. Such 
a spirit of jealousy and rivalry cannot be expected to have arisen 
in thoroughly depressed minds. The system therefore must have 
come into existence among the spirited members of the upper 
classes of non-Brahmanio Hindus under the leadership of a body 
of men composed of Brahmanas known by the name of Aradhyas. 
Some of the members of this body did not go far enough in the 
desired reform, as mentioned before, and formed a distinct sect’. 

It will thus be seen that all the Lihgayats have not sprung 
up from the Sudra caste, but there is a mixture of the three 
higher orders among them. The claim that the two main classes 
of the sect put forward of their being Lihgi-Brahmanas, i. e,, 
Brahmanas wearing the Lihga, seems to be founded on truth. 
The Acarya or Jahgama class is said to have sprung from the 
five holy persons, adored on the occasion of a religious ceremony, 
whose names end in the suffix aradhya significative of their being 
Brahmanas. We might therefore safely take them to be of a 
Brahmanlc descent^ As to the Pancamas, they probably repre- 


1 An ArSdliya aeot ia mentioned by Anantilnandagiri as having oome into 
oonfliot with. ^aifakarScarya ( See damkaravijaya, Blbl. Ind., p. 37 ). In the 
correaponding portion of Dlianapati’a Dindima which aooompanies 
MSdliava's Sadikararijaya the name of the sect does not occur ; so that it 
is questionable whether the AeSdhya sect came into existence before 
Saihkara, even if we aupposo that the sect mentioned by Anantanandagiri 
was the same as the one we have noticed as affiliated to the Liiighyats. 
Or, on the evidence of Anantanandagiri the Aradhya sect may be con- 
sidered to have come into existence about the time of Saihkaraoarya, 
that is, before tho ninth century A. D., and the theory advanced, that the 
. Lihgaynt reform was carried out within its limits, and a portion of the 
ArSdhya sect adopted the new creed and developed it, while another 
remained orthodox and staunch to some of the Brahmapio practices. To 
this portion is to he traced the Arldhya sect of the present day. 


it nhete^re Jahgamas who know Sanskrit, and I have been in communica- 
tion withT'^MW^raoh of the name of MallikarjunasSstrin, who directed me to 
someoftl^ 


Sect wioh I have followed in this section, and also 


gave oral "S, id > 
'C 

authorised ^ 



sorofl..: 


claims to be a Brahmapa 
'sing the White Yajurveda. 




sent the Vaitya order of the Brahmanic systoin which followed 
the oooTipation of traders and cultivators, and as the Vaityas 
belong to the class of the twioe-born, so also do the Paficainas 
and hence they are included in the Liugi-Bralunana group. 


XII. ^aivism in the Dravida Country. 


§ 107. Saivism prevails in the Dravida or Tamil country, 
and possesses an extensive literature of its own. It consists of 
eleven collections. The first three contain the hymns composed 
by a saint held in great reverence, of the name Tiriifianasam- 
bandha. They are three hundred and eighty-four in number, 
each being called a Fadigam, which consists of ten stanzas with 
an eleventh containing the author’s name usually added. The 
next three were composed by Appar who was an older contem- 
porary of Sambandha, who had renounced Buddhism or rather 
Jainism and become a Saiva. The seventh collection belongs 
to Sundara who was a Brahmana devotee of a later generation. 
These seven books are called Devaram and are compared to the 
BrS.hmanic \'eda. In certain processions, while on the one side 
the hymns of the Brahmanio Veda are repeated, on the other are 
sung those contained in the Devaram which are addressed to the 
deity. The Tiruvasagam forms the eighth book, and it resembles 
the Upanisads. The author of this hook is MfinilckavS^agar. 
The ninth group is made up of hymns composed in imitation of 
the Devaram hymns. One of the writers is Kandaraditya, a 
Cola king, from whom 'Raiaraja Cola, who came to the throne in 
984-85 A. D., was fifth in descent. The tenth contains mystic 
songs of a Yogin called Tlrumular. The eleventh oolleolion is 
composed of miscellaneous pieoes, the last ten of which were 
written by Namhi AndlirNambi. The third of these ten forms 


the basis of the Tamil Purana called Peviyapurana. These eleven 

collections togethC*'’J.ith the Periyapnrana, which are all written 
y in. J 

The head monk of th® ^'^'^Idrug convent, alluded to above was on a 

visitation to Poona abois, V&Sq^onths ago with, all the state of a sijWAual. 

potentate, having font ole. up iwith him and a number o^ f'dliowers. He 

was a good, courteous a3d.a@g't;ic‘'personi had gijf.^ff'SEowjaS'rit grammar 

and was able to converse SamsfC-.^ a jtopj ( the books of 

the sect written in S? . 

gwevers is aretenr^eotg??^. 
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in tbe Tamil language, form the sacred literature of the Tamil 
Saivas. Besides these there are the works of what are called 
Santana-Aoaryas, which are fourteen in number and called 
Siddhantatastras. Their contents are of a philosophical nature. 

The most highly honoured of all these writers is Tirnfiana- 
sambandha. He was a Brahtnana by birth, and the poetic 
faculty was developed in him very early in life. His hymns are 
full of the purest devotional feeling and are melodious. The 
tunes in which they were originally sung were Dravidian, but 
in later times northern melodies with northern names came to be 
used. Sambandha’s image is set up for worship in every Saiva 
temple, and he is adored by Tamil poets and philosophers in the 
beginning of their works. He was a great enemy of Buddhists 
and -Jainas ; and every tenth stanza of his Padigams, or hymns, 
contains an imprecation against them. On one occasion, he was 
invited by the queen of Euni Pandya of Madhura, whei'e he held 
a disputation with the Buddhists or Jainas, which ended in the 
conversion of the king to the Saiva faith’. 

In an Inscription in the Bajarajetvara temple at Tanjore the 
king Rajarajadeva, after whom the temple was named, makes a 
daily allowance for the support of the reciters or singers of the 
Tiruppadiyam or the Padigams of Tirufiauasambandha, before 
the twenty-ninth year of his reign®. The date of Rajaraja’s 
accession to the throne has been determined by the mention of a 
lunar eclipse in one of his inscriptions to be 984-5 A. D.*. This 
is consistent with the fact mentioned in another Inscription* that 
he conquered Satyatraya, who was the immediate successor of 
Tailapa, the founder of tbe later Cslukya dynasty of Maharasira, 
and died in Saka 930, or 1008 A. D. Thus before the twenty-ninth 
year of Rajaraja, i. e, before 1013 A. D., the Padigams of Sam- 
bandha bad come to be looked upon as so sacred that the recita- 


/ 


1 The above account is mostly taken from the able paper of P. Sundaram 
Filial published in the Ind. Ant. Vol. XX V, pp. 113ff. It is to be regretted 
loes not give us preoise information as to whether it was 


points nnd^(^, Sambandha directs his attacks or the Jainas. 
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tion or singing of them was oonRiderocl an act of religious merit 
like the repetition of the Satarndriya hy the followers of the 
Brahmanio Yeda. This character the hymns of Samhandha 
could not have acquired unioss they had coiho into existence 
about four hundred years before the beginning of the eleventh 
century. This is consistent with the conolvision arrived at by, 
Mr. Pillai that Sambandha flourished in-the seventh century, 

The Inscriptions in the temples at Kancipura contain evidence 
of Saivism being in a flourishing condition in the sixth century. 
The Pallava king Eajasimha constructed a temple, and the god 
inside was named after him Rajasiihhe^vara. Rajasirhha appears 
from some of the Inscriptions to have been a contemporary of the 
early Oalukya prince Pulakesin I.', who may be referred to 
about the year 550 A. D., as his son Klitivarman I, came to the 
throne about the year 567 A. D.®. 

The Saivism that prevailed in the Tamil country seems to 
have been generally of the ordinary kind, sinco the hymns in the 
Devaram sing the praises of Siva and exhibit fervent devotional 
feeling, but there must havo been some Dar^ana or system of 
philosophy also, since in an Inscription in the Rajasirhhetvara 
temple at Kafloi Atyantakama, which was airother name of RSja- 
simha, is represented as proficient in the system of the Saiva- 
Biddhautas, And the last species of the Baiva 1 terature detailed 
above is, it will have been seen, called SiddhSntaSastra composed 
by Santana-Acaryas. These must be philosophical works on 
Saivism. And the system therein taught appears in all likelihood 
to he the same or similar to the Saivadarsano, which has already 
been explained. But what exactly the system taught by the 
Siddhantas was, we have not the means of finding out, as none of 
the works is available for examination. 

The Periyapurana gives an account of sixty-three Bhaktas or 
devotees of Siva, and these correspond to the AlvSrs of the 
Vaisuavas. The enemies that both these classes of devotees had 
to contend with were Jainas, and it appears to ^ 

— — ^..joBrbXw.ollowrers. He 

1 South-Ind, Iflacrs., Vol. T, p. 11. grammar 

8 Early History of the Deooan, Second/^ 

Edition, p. 68 N. B. XJ. ] 
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Saivism and Vaisnavism penetrated to the extreme South of 
India after the revival of Brahmanipin in the North during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Buddhism and Jainism had been 
introduced earlier, and wore in possession of the field when the 
two later systems of theistic belief were introduced into the 
Southern country. Hence arose the necessity of controversies 
and contests which these systems carried on with their earlier 
predecessors. Whether Saivism extended itself to the Tamil 
country before the revival, we have not the means of determining. 

XIII. The Saktas or Sakti Worshippers. 

§ 108. In the Vedic literature down to the Grhyasutras which 
we have examined for tracing the development of the idea of 
Rudra-Siva, no female devotee of predominant power is mentioned. 
We have such names as Rudranl and BhavSnl, which are simply 
derivatives and do not show a belief in the existence of an 
independent powerful goddess. Uma, too, is the wife of a god 
and does not overshadow her male consort. In the MBh. 
( Bhismaparvan, chap. 23 ), however, there is a hymn addressed 
to Durga by Arjuna under the advice of Krsna in which she is 
prayed to for granting victory in the forthcoming battle. This 
hymn itself shows that at the time when it was composed and 
inserted in the poem, Durga had already acquired such an 
importance that she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, 
able to fulfil their desires. Among the names by which she is 
addressed occur the following : EurnSrl ( maiden ), Kali ( black 
or female time as destroyer ), Kapall ( wearer of skulls ), Maha- 
kall(the great destroyer), Gandl (angry), KatyByanI (of the 
Katya family ), Karala (frightful ), VijayB (Victory), KansikI 
( of the Kutika familyJ{othS|^' Kantaravasinl ( dwelling in the 
forest ). There is an^^ KaralVn Virataparvan ( chap. 6 ) 
sung by YudhisthUJij Fave_ 09 ni^. principal Southern 

Ms>S., and is propter times, asilyon, as it contains almost the 
same-matter asgof Rudra himself ^age in the Harivamsa. The 
points an^i^ig g, matt er that img^ h deserve notice are these. 
She is ' *®^jJi!i»idestroyer of the demon 
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Bhe went to Uenven. Hho iw cnllotl the inofit beloved of Nfirftyana 
and the sistav of Vasudova. Bhe roKulos povinanontly on th( 
Yindhyn mountain. 

It is related in tho Harivnihsa ( vv. 3236 ff. ) that Yisnu 
descended into the Patala, and asked sleep in the form of de8< 
troying time ( Nidra Kalarupiiil ) to become the daughter of 
Yatoda. She is told that she wotild become KausikI and would 
have a permanent residence on the Vindliya mountain. There she 
was told that she would kill Sumbha and Ni^umhha and would 
bo worshipped by animal saorifioGS. There is given a hymn to 
5.pya (Durga) ill which she is represented as the goddess of 
Saharas, Pulindas, Barbaras and other wild tribes, and as fond of 
wine and flesh. 


The goddess that killed the buffolo-demon, was, according to 
the Markancloya-PurSna ( oh. 82 ) made up of the fierce radiance 
of Siva, vignu and Brahmadova, and all tho other gods contri- 
huted to the formation of her limbs as well as her ornaments, 
She is called Oandl and Amlaka. Tho formation of the goddess 
that killed Sumbha and blifiumbha, oooording to the account 
whioh follows, is thus explained. Tho gods being oppressed by 
the demons Sumbha and hfi^umbha went to the Himalayas and 
praised the goddess, whereupon Parvatl came out to bathe in tbs 
Ganges. Then SivS, also called Amblka, came out of the body of 
Parvati, and said that it was she whom the gods were praising to 
induce her to kill Sumbha apd Ni^umbha. She was called 
KSuSikl, because she sprang out fi:om KoSa or frame of PSrvatl'fl 


body. When Amhika came out of her body, Parvatl's complexion 
became dark, and hence she xeneivet Vie name of Kalika (dark 
one ). In the course of the fight, wJ^^|Sutnbha and NiSumbba 
pounced upon her, her forehea^|^J|^Brk with anger, and 
from it came Eali with a ^^|gring a garland oi, 

skulls and a tiger-skin and classes^lt^®^ 

in her hand. She killed the . Ttf unda. ar.JK 

\back to Amhika, who th ^ 

Soutfli^ojjg^ gave her the iWgF fajit grammar 

iSafly Kaumarl, J^nd a of fthe books o^|H|| 

\faht*®”t *’\are the powersf ^h. ■objeotifiV, 
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names are derived, are called her excellent form, y, 

At the end, the goddess says that she would, in the, (all ’to 
Manu, destroy Sumhha and Nisumbha again by assun 
form of the goddess residing on the Vindhya mountain, ana j.* 
ceeds to give the other forms that she would assume on other 
occasions such as the daughter of Nanda, Sakambharl, BhImS, 
Bhramarl, etc, 

§ 109. In the account here given, it will be seen that there is 
one goddess with a number of different names. But the critical 
eye will see that they are not merely names, but indicate different 
goddesses who owed their conception to different historical con- 
ditions, but who were afterwards indentified with the one goddess 
by the usual mental habit of the Hindus, First we have Umft, 
the protectress, the consort of Siva. Then we have Halmavatl, 
and PUrvail which are ’the epithets of Uma, since Siva, her 
consort, was Girita, or dweller on the mountain, and she was a 
woman born on the mountain. 


Then there are goddesses, dwelling in forests and on the 

Vindliya mountain, to whom animals and even human beings were 

sacrificed, and oblations of wine were given and who were also 

the goddesses worshipped by the wild tribes, such as Pulindas, 

Sabaras and Barbaras. These were fierce goddesses and have the 

names of Karfila, Kali, Gandl, Camunda, and others. It must be 

admitted, however, that the first two names came into use when 

/• 

in an early age Rudra was identified with Agni, whose flames. 


which were considered his tongues, have thdse two names and 
five others. Probably the ferocity of the l^r goddesses of those 
names was due to this identification and to their being the 
objects of worship to the ferocious barb^us tribes. In all likeli- 
hood,_ however, both the elements p^jtributed to give that 
charaoteirto Kali, Karala and Cw Ja. That an aboriginal 
element should have .opniiri^te|^‘*^^^^^^^jrmation of Rddra’s 
consort in later times, as towards the 

formation of Rudra himself ^ _ ' the Sata- 

rudriya, is a matt er tlm t mig 
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slie conceived of as eoddopROB as the 

and th- is of the feminine gender. TlVe seven RoddeBses 
vabove, Brahml, Mahe^varl, etc. owe their origin to thie 
oonoeption of Sakii and the powers of the goven gods. In later 
times some of the Br5hmanio families came to have tutelary 
goddesses, and thus we have EStyayanI, or the goddess of the 
Katyas, and Kausikl, the goddess of the Kausikas. A. further 
development went on especially under the influence of the idea of 
Sakti, or power, and thus we have three forms in which the 
goddess was worshipped. First we have the ordinary bland 
form, in which the goddess is worshipped. Then we have the 
fierce form, in which she is associated with the schools of 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, and animals and human beings are 
saorifiood. And the third is the sensual form, in whioh she is 
‘ the object of worship with the school of the Saktas, who are so 

f 

■ called because they are worshippers of Sakti. 


§ 110. The Tantras inculcating the worship of the goddess in 
these various forms, oonstitute a considerable body of literahire. 
We will here notice the formation, doctrines and practices of a 
school baoed on one of these forms, that whioh wo have called 
sensual. The goddess here is oal'.ed S.nandabhairavl, Tripura- 
sundarl, and Lalita. Her dwelling is thus described. There is 
an ocean of nectar, in whioh there are five celestial trees. Then 
there is a row or enclosure of Hlpa or Kadamha trees, in the 
. ihidst of which 'siB a pavilion made of jewel stones. In that 
pavilion is situate'*^ a palace made of the wish-giving stone, 
where lies the greal>.,ltanl, the great Tripurasundarl, on a couch, 
whioh is Siva, with A^ahetana for its coverlet and Sadativa for 


.its pillow. The legs o‘'( the couch are Brahmadeva, Hari, Rudra 
and Itvara. These ar* ^'sdHts discharging certain functions conj* 
taiued in the essenc"' ;; hejakesvara’. This is a my+kiiologioal 
explanation of cert(^^!^^withvia the mystic oijJe-s and of techni- 
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various forms ( Kalavyuha ), existing things like the hi'.' , 

stanoe ( Kulavyuha ), names ( NEmavyuha ), perception ( *“1 'lio 
vyiiha), the five faculties, viz. oonsoiousness, heart, will, i. 
gence, and mind ( Oittavyuha ). Mah&bhairava is the soul of vt. 
goddess ; therefore she also is the soul of, or composed of, the 
nine collections. Both, therefore, constitute one entity. "When 
there is Samarasya, or community of joy or intense love between 
them, creation follows. The female element, or Mahabhairavl,.- 
however, is predominant in the process of creation and the male 
element, or Mahabhairava, in the work of destruction’. 

The metaphysical doctrines of what is called Ssmbhava- 
darsana, on w'hioh the usual practices and rites of the Saktas 
profess to be based, are these®. Siva and Sakti are the primordial • 
substances. Siva in the form of PrakaSa ( light ) enters into 
Sakti in the form of Vimar&a or Sphurti { feeling or appearance ), 
and assumes the form of a Bindu ( drop ) 5 and Sakti similarly . 
enters into Siva, whereupon the Bindu develops, and there arises 
out of it the female element called Nada C sound). These two, 
the Bindu and the Nada, becoming united, form one compound 
Bindu, and that substance represents the intense affinity between 
the female and male energies and is called Kama (love). Again, . 
there are two drops, one of which is white and represents the 
male element, and the other, red, which represents the female 
element. These form the Kala ; these three again, the compound 
Bindu, and the white and red drops form one substance called 
KEmakala. Thus there are four powers united here : (1) the 
original Bindu representing the material of which the world is ! 
made; (2) Nada, or sound, upon which depends the naming of 
the substances, arising from the development of the Bindu, 
Between thene two there is intense love, hut no creation follows 
simply from it. .They only contain the materials of things and ' 
speech. Therefore a' productive energy is associated with them ' 
by (3) the white • male ‘ drop which, however, by itself cannot 
produce, and by (4) the feii 3 ,ale red drop which is fecundated by. 
the male drop. 
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^jrmer for the first ten days. The latter, when so worshipped 
by women, wards off widowhood’. 

XIV. The Sect of Ghnapatyas. 

§ 111. Rudra had his hosts of Maruts, who were called hig 
Ganas, and the leader of these Ganas was Ganapati. The name 
Rudra, as we have seen, was generalised and signified a number 
of spirits partaking of the character of the original Rudra 5 and so 
was the name Ganapati generalised and meant many leaders of 
the Ganas or groups. Another name, VinSyaka, denoting a spirit 
also came into use. In the AU. Rudra is identified with many 
gods or spirits, and among these there is one called yin9.yaka. 
In the MBh. ( Anusasanaparvan 151, v. 26 ) Ganetvaras and 
Vinayakas are mentioned amongst the gods, who observe the 
actions of men and are present everywhere ; and again, ( v. 57 ] 
Vinayakas are said to remove all evil from men when praised. 
GaneSvaras, or Ganapatis, and Vinayakas are here represented, 
Kb the former are in the ^atarudriya, many in number and 
present everywhere. 

In the MSnavagrhyasGtra ( 2. 14 ) is given an account of 
Vinayakas. They are four in number. And their names are 
(1) Salakatankata, ( 2 ) Kusmandarajaputra, (3) Usmita, and (4) 
Devayajana. When possessed by these a person pounds sods of 
earth, outs grass, and writes on his body, and sees in dreams 
waters, men with shaved heads, camels, pigs, asses, etc., and feels 
he is moving in the air, and when walking, sees somebody pur- 
suing him from behind. Again, when possessed by these, Prinoes 
Royal do not obtain the kingdom, though qualified to govern. 
Girls do not obtain bridegrooms, though possessed of the 
necessary qualities. Women do not get children, even if other- 
wise qualified. The children of other women die. A learned 
teacher qualified to teach does not obtain pupils, and there are 
many interruptions and breaks in the course of student. Trade 
and agriculture are unsuccessful. A person, who shows suob 
signs of being possessed by Vinayaka, is made to go through the 
ceremony of bathing in waters brought from four places and 
little earth from four different quarters thrown into them. 

-.HemSdrit Vratakhanda. 

MahV*”' 
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After bathing oblations of mustard oil extracted afresh should be 
offered to the four VinSyakaB in a ladle made of the wood of the 
Udumbara tree and poured over the head of the individual. 
Then food of many sorts, lioe, husked and unhusked, flesh, and 
fish, cooked as well as raw, pulse of various kinds, etc. should be 
put into a basket and the basket placed on the ground where four 
roads meet, the ground first being covered with Eusa grass. 
Then certain deities including evil spirits are invoked, and a 
wish expressed that they may be satisfied, and, becoming so, 
satisfy the worshipper, etc. This is the ceremony which frees 
the persons haunted by the Vinayakas. 

Yajfiavalkya in his Smrti ( I. 271ff. ) gives the same ceremony 
and frequently in the same word& Sut the ceremony appears 
in a somewhat more developed or complicated form. He begins 
by stating that Hudra and Btahmadeva appointed VinSyaka to 
the leadership of the Ganes, ( i. e. made him Ganapati), and 
assigned to him the functions of raising difficulties and obstruo- 
tions in the actions of men. In the Smrti, one Vinayaka is only 
addressed, but instead of the four names occurring in the Sintra, 
six are given, viz. (1) Mita, (2) Sammlts, (3) Sala, (4) Kalahkata, 
(5) Eusmanda, and (6) Hsjaputra, and these are said to be six 
different names of the one Vinayaka. After the basket with 
various kinds of food has been prepared, directions are given to 
make an oheisauoe to Ambiki, the mother of Vinayaka. 

The form of the ceremony contained in the Sutra is un- 
questionably more ancient than that contained in the other work. 
But the difference between the two shows that during the period 
that had elapsed between the composition of the Sutra and that of 
the Smrti, the four VinSyakas had become one Ganapati-VinSyaka, 
having Ambika for his mother. It will thus be seen that, in his 
own nature, this last god is an unfriendly or malignant spirit, 
but capable of being made friendly and benignant by propitiatory 
rites. In this respect, he resembles Rudra himself. That the 
Vinayakas had come to be ohjeots of faith before the Christian 
' era, may be taken to follow from the occurrence of the ceremony 
mentioned above in a Grhy&sutra. But the one Ganapati-Vina- 
yaka, the son of Ambika, was introduced into the Hindu pantheon 
much later. 
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" ■ UToiie of the Gupta luscriptione which I ’^subjected tg aft 
exaniination_on a former oooasion’ oontains any mention of hig 
name or announces any gift cr benefaction in his honour. But 
in two of the oaves at Ellora, there are groups of images of Kala, 
'Kali, the Seven Mothers or Saktis, and Ganapati^ These caves 
are to be referred,to the latter part of the eighth century. So that 
between the end of the fifth and the end of the eighth century 
the Ganapati cult must have come into practice, and the Smrti 
.of Yajnavalkya must have been written not earlier than the 
sixth century. Another Inscription, “^and an old relic, which 
indicate the prevalence of the worship of Ganapati, are found at 
a place called Ghatiyala, 22 miles north-west of Jodhpur. There 
, is a column there, on the top of which there are four images gf 
, Ganapati facing the four quarte rs. In the opening sentence of 
the Inscription engraved on it, an obeisance ismadetoVinSyaka, 
The date of the inscription js;t’'fikrama-Saihvat 918 = A, D. 8621 

When and how the gpd came to have the-elephant’s head, it is 
diffioult.to determine. The images in the cave-temples at Ellora 
have that head, and Bhavabhuti also in the beginning of the 
eighth century describes him, in the opening stanza of the 
M§,latlm&.dhava, as possessed of such a head, ‘ Eudra-Siva t^pd 
‘ the gods allied with him were connected ol osely with forests and 
wild places, in which elephants also were found.|‘The hide worn 
by Budra and by his consort also in one of her forms was .the 
hide of an'elephant, and it perhaps7Buited the fancy of some men 
to place the head]of that ’animal - .at the body of a god originally 
■mischievous. Ganapati 's r8>.^,tfAtion for wisdom is, I believe, to 
he attributed to the confusion between him and Brbaspati, who 
, in EV, II. 23, 1 is called Ganapati. Brbaspati, of course, is the 
Vedic god of wisdom, and is called the sage of sages. 

§ 112. Six varieties of the Ganapatya sect are mentioned by 
Anandagiri, or Anantanandagiri as he is sometimes called, in his 
' Samkardigvijaya as well as by Dhanapati in his commentary on 

^ Bee my 'Peep into the Early History of India' ;! JBBBAB, Vol, XX, 
_ . jp. 336ff, , 

,2 In BSyafta-ki-khSI, in the oiroumamhulatory passage and BSms^yars 

temples. See Cave-Temples by Feiyasson and ^urgess, 

3 Ep. Ind. Vol. IX, pp. 277ft, 
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the corresponding work of Madhava. The iirst consists of those 
who adore MahSkganapati. Mahaganapati is, according to them, 
the creator, and he alone remains when Brahmadeva and others 
have been destroyed at the time of the dissolution. He should he 
meditated upon as possessed of his peculiar face with one tooth 
and as embraced by the Sakti. By his own wondeiful power, he 
creates Brahmadeva and others. One, who repeats the original 
Mantra and meditates on this Qanapati, attains supreme bliss. 
The name of the person who expounds these doctrines to the 
itcarya is given as Gririjasuta. 

Another interlocutor follows His name is Gsnapatikumara, 
and he adores Haridraganapati. He takes his stand on HV. II. 
23. 1, and makes out this text to mean “We meditate on thee 
who art the leader of the group of Rudra, Visnu, Brahman, Indra 
and others, and art the instructor of sages Bhrgu, Guru, Sesa and 
others, the highest of all who know the sciences, the greatest 
lord of the Brahmans engaged in the creation of the world, i. e. 
adored by Brahman and others in the work of creation and 
others He should be worshipped and meditated on as being 
dressed in a yellow silken garment, bearing a yellow sacred 
thread, having four arms, three eyes and his face suffused over 
by turmeric ointment, and holding a noose and an elephant-goad 
and a staff in his hand. He who worships the god in this form, 
obtains emancipation. Ganapati is the cause of the whole world, 
and Brahma and others are his parts. The worshipper of this 
Ganapati should bear, on both of his arms, the marks of Gana- 
pati's face and one tooth impressed upon them by a heated iron 
stamp. 

Then came Herarabasuta, who was the worshipper of Uoohista- 
ganapati. The followers of this variety resort to the lefl^handed 
path ( Vg. mam s.rga ), which probably was set up in imitation of 
the Eaula worship of Sakti. The form of Ganapati meditated 
on is very obscene. There is no distinction of caste among the 
followers of this sect. No restriction is to he observed, such as 
marriage imposes, and promiscuous intercourse is allowed and 
also the use of wine. The follower should have a xed mark on 
his forehead. All the ordinary ceremonies, such as twilight 
adorations ( Sariidhyavandana ), are left to a man’s own w j jj teiii ii 
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o ’ None o£ the Gupta Inscriptions which I ’^subjected tp an 
'Biamination.on a former occasion’ contains any mention of hip 
name or announces any gift or benefaction -in his honour. But 
in two of the oaves at Elloia, there are groups of images of 
'Kali, the Seven Motliers or Saktis, and Ganapati^ These oaves 
are to he referred,to the latter part of the eighth century. So that 
between the end of the fifth and the end of the' eighth century 
the Ganapati cult must have come into practice, and the Smrti 
.of Yajnavalkya must have been written not earlier than the 
sixth century. Another Inscription, ?:.and an old relic, which 
indicate the prevalence of the worship of Ganapati, are found at 
a place called Ghatiyala, 82 miles north-west of Jodhpvir. There 
, is a column there, on the top of which there are four images gf 
, Ganapati facing the four quarters. In the opening sentence of 
the Inscription engraved on it, an obeisanoe is madeto VinSyaka 
The date of the insoription.is;.tVikrama-SBihvat 918 = A. D. 862’. 

When and how the god came to have the-ekphant's head, it is 
difficult .to determine. The images in the oave-temples at Ellora 
have that head, and Bhavabhuti also in the beginning of the 
eighth century dosorlhes him, in the opening stanza of the 
MSlatlmadhava,' as poBsessed of such a head, • Rudra-Siva 
'the gods allied with him were connected closely with forests and 
'wild places, in which elephants also were found.liThe hide worn 
by Eudra and by his consort also in one of her forms was .the 
. hide of an 'elephant, and it perhaps^suited the fancy of some men 
to place the head]of that 'animal " the body of a god originally 
- mischievous. Ganapati 's re^ nation for wisdom is, I believe, to 
be attributed to the confusion between him and Brhaspati, who 
^ in EV. II. 83. 1 is called Ganapati. Brhaspati, of course, is the 
, Vedic god of wisdom, aud Is called the sage of sages. 

, '§ 112. Six varieties of the Ganapatya sect are mentioned by 

Anandagiri, or Anantanandagiri as he is sometimes called, in his 
Samkardigvijaya as well as by Dbanapati in his commentary on 


1 See m; ‘Peep into the Early History pf India* ij JBBBAS, Vol. 

_ . 3»p. 336ff, , 

% In BSvagarkl’khnT, in the oiroumambulatory passage and BEme^ven 
templ'ea. See Cave-Temples by Ferguison and Burgess, 

3 Bp.Ind.Vol.IX,pp. 277ff, 
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the corresponding work of Madhava. The first consists of those 
who adore Mahaganapati. Mahaganapati is, according to them, 
the creator, and he alone remains when Brahmadeva and others 
have been destroyed at the time of the diesolution. • He should be 
meditated upon as possessed of his peculiar face with one tooth 
and as embraced by the Sakti. By his own wonderful power, he 
creates Brahmadeva and others. One, who repeats the original 
Mantra and meditates on this Ganapati, attains supreme bliss. 
The name of the person who expounds these doctrines to the 
iicarya is given as GirijSsuta. 

Another interlocutor follows. His name is Ganapatikumara, 
and he adores Haridraganapati. He takes his stand on B-V. II. 
23. 1, and makes out this text to mean “We meditate on thee 
who art the leader of the group of Rudra, Vi^pu, Brahman, Indra 
and others, and art the instructor of sages Bhrgu, Guru, Sesa and 
others, the highest of all who know the sciences, the greatest 
lord of the Brahmans engaged in the creation of the world, i. e. 
adored by Brahman and others in the work of creation and 
others ”. He should be worshipped and meditated on as being 
dressed in a yellow silken garment,- bearing a yellow sacred 
thread, having four arms, three eyes and his face suffused over 
by turmeric ointment, and holding a noose and an elephant-goad 
and a staff in his hand, He who.worships the god in this form, 
obtains emancipation. Ganapati is the cause of the whole world, 
and Brahma and others are his parts. The worshipper of this 
Ganapati should bear, on both of his arms, the marks of Gana- 
pati 's face and one tooth impressed upon them by a heated iron 
stamp. 

Then came Herambasuta, who was the worshipper of Ucohista- 
ganapati. The followers of this variety resort to the left-handed 
path ( Varaamarga ), which probably was set up in imitation of 
the Sauls worship of Sakti. The form of Ganapati meditated 
on is very obscene. There is no distinction of caste among the 
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The followers of the other three Ganapatis, Navanita, Svarna, 
and Samtana, worship their god, they say, according to the Sruti. 
Bi t since Ganapati is adored in the hoginning of every religious 
act, he is the chief god and all the other gods are parts of him 
and should be worshipped as such. They regard the whole world 
as Ganapati and adore him as such. 

Since the god Ganapati -Vinayaka was introduced about the 
sixth century, it is questionable whether these several sects 
existed at the time of SariikarScarya. The imprinting of the face 
and the tooth of the god on the arms was a custom common to 
them with the Madhva Vaisnavaa, though it is hardly indicative 
of the period in which the sect arose. But the worship of Gana- 
pati without reference to any particular sect is practised by 
nearly all Hindus at the beginning of any religious ceremony 
'and on special occasions. His image made of clay is worshipped 
with great pomp in the Maratha country on the fourth lunar day 
of the month of Bhildrapada (September), and at Ghinchwad near 
Poona there is a special establishment for the exclusive worship 
of that god. 

XV, Skanda or KSrttikeya. 

§ 113. Another god whose worship was extensively practised 
in ancient times, but is now rare, is Skanda or Kfirttikeya. The 
general belief is that he was the son of Siva and Parvatl. But 
■ in the Ramayana he is represented as the son of the god of fire 
and Gahga ( I. chap. 37 ). The foetus was thrown by Gangs, 
on the Himavat mountain, and it was nouridied by the six 
stars constituting the constellation of Krttika ( Pleiades ), and 
was thus called the son of the KrttikSs or Earttikeya. In 
the MBh. ( Vanaparvan, chap. 329 ) also he is represented as the 
son of Fire, hut the mother was Agni’s true wife Svaha, who had 
assumed the forms of the wives of six Rsis, whom Agni loved. 
But here he is called the son of Siva also, as Agni is a form of 
that god. There are other stories connecting him with Siva and 
Parvatl as his parents. But whatever the legend may have been 
there is no question that he was connected with Siva, and was 
the leader of one of his Ganas. There is a Lihg^yat tradition 
reported in the section on that sect^ that he was a founder of a 
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Gotra, and was a form of Siva himself. His having the peacock 
for his vehicle is also consistent with his connection with Siva, 
as peacocks are found in forests of which Rudra and his 
attendants were gods. His being the leader of the army of the 
gods was an idea probably suggested by his being the leader of a 
Gana of Rudra. And in historical times he has been associated 
with Siva. Under P. V. 3. 99, Patanjali mentions the images of 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha as being worshipped in his time. On 
the reverse of the coins of the Kusana prinoe Eaniskp, there are 
figures with their names in Greek letters of Skando, Mahaseno, 
Eomaro 'and Bizago’. The first is Skanda, and because he was 
the commander of the army of the gods, he was also called 
Mahasena, which is the second name on the coin. The third is 
Kumara, which is also a name of Skanda, and the fourth is the 
Skr. Visakha. If the first three were the names of one deity Only, 
there was no necessity for giving three names and three fi gures. 
These, therefore, must have been regarded as three different gods 
as Visakha undoubtedly was from his being mentioned separately 
from Skanda by Patanjali. In the story in the MBh. referred to 
above Visakha is mentioned as having arisen from the right side 
of Skanda when it was struck by Indra’s thunderbolt. This is 
indicative of the tendency to make the two as one person ; and 
they appear to have been so made in later times. Or, looking to 
the fact ihat there are two names of Buddha on the coins, the 
above three may have been the names of one single deity. There are 
also three indications of the prevalence of the worship of Skanda 
or Mahasena in the early centuries. In the year 414 A. D. was 
built a Pratoll, or gallery, in the temple of Bvami-Mahasena by 
one Dhruvatarman at Bilsad®. Several holy observances and 
vows in the name of Kumara and KSrttikeya are mentioned in 
Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, and the worship of that god has not 
become obsolete even at the present day. 

XVI. The Sect of Sauras and the Northern Sun«Worship. 

§ 114. £ urya, or the sun as the orb that is seen in the sky 
and not as an imaginary god of light, was a Vedic deity. It is 

1 See JBBRAS, Vol. XX, p. 385, 

S Ib. p. 395. 
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but reasonable to expect that lie worship of such a deity should 
not become obsolete in later times, since ihe orb of the sun is 
daily seen in the sky. In two passages in IIV. ( VII. 60. 1 ; 62. 2) 
the singer wishes the rising sun to declare him sinless to Mitra, 
Varuna, and other gods. This idea probably arose from the fact 
that the rising sun by his bright light discloses everything that 
has been done in the darkness of the previous night, and thence 
it developed into a belief that the sun destroys sins. Kausllaki 
is represented to have adored the sun in the morning, at midday, 
and in the evening, and having made offerings of water with 
flowers, sandal, etc. or without ( Arghya ), prayed for the removal 
of his sins ( EBTJ. 11. 7). And this is what we do or are expected 
to do in our twilight and midday adorations. 

Water is sipped by repeating a formula expressive of a wish 

that the Sun, Manyu and Manyupati may protect the adorer from 

sins (AG. PariMstal. 3, andTA. X. 25. 1). After that, three offerings 
» 

of water with or without the other ingredients are made to the sun 
after repeating the Gayalrl, and then the water is whirled round 
his head by the adorer by repeating the Mantra “ That Aditya is 
Brahman"’. A^valayana directs that, while adoring the morning 
twilight, one facing the east should repeat the GSyotrl-Mantra 
till the whole disc of the sun has risen, and in the evening with 
his face towards the west till the whole has gone down and the 
stars have begun to appear ( AG. III. 7. 4—6 ). 

I 

In the TJpanayapa ceremony, when the hoy is Invested with 
the sacred thread and other badges of a student’s life, he is made 
to look at the oib of the sun, when the preceptor, addressing that 
deity, prays “ Oh god Savitar, this is thy student, protect him. 
May he not die ’’ ( AG. I. 20. 6 ). Khadira prescribes the adora- 
tion of thp sun for the enjoym^ent of riches and for the attainment 
of fame ( KhSdiragrhyasutra lY. 1. 14 and 23). The hymn 
addressed by Yudhisthira to the sun after he entered his forest- 
residence, and his havitg obtained a vessel from him for the 
production of all the food wanted by him, his family and 
folloverd, are^well-known, 

In the seventh century ^ayura, who lived at the court of 

— . * .r - — 

1 Asav Sdhyo Brahma. 
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Harsavardhanp., composed a hundred stanzas lo obtain relief 
from the white leprosy from which he suffered. About the be- 
ginning of the eighth century Bhavabhuti makes the Sutradhara, 
or the manager, of the Malatimadhava offer prayers to the rising 
sun to remove all his sins and bestow holy blessings on him. 

Thus the sun has been adored since the Yedic times for the 
removal of sine, and the bestowal of riches, food, fame, health, 
and other blessings. At the present day twelve prostrations are 
made to Surya by repeating twelve of his names, all of which 
have a Sanskrit etymology, and there is no foreign look about 
them. There is also a more elaborate set of such prostrations. 

§ 115. It cannot but be expected, therefore, that a school 
should come into existence for the exclusive worship of the sun. 
And such a school is that of the Sauras. Anandagiri brings 
Sfamkara into contact with the followers of this sect at a place in 
the south called Subrahmanya situated at the distance of fourteen 
days’ journey from Ananta^ayana or Trivendram. The name of 
their leader was Divakara, and they wore a circular spot of red 
sandal on the forehead and bore red flowers. The substance of 
the account of this school given by Divakara is as follows : — 

The Hupreme Soul, the Sun, is the author of the world. He 
is the tutelary deity of the Sauras and is adored by them. The 
l^utis themselves speak of him as the cause of the w'orld, such 
as “ the sun is the soul of moveable and immoveable things” 
(RV. 1, 115. 1) and “ That Aditya is Brahman ”. Brahman with 
which the sun has thus been identified is the cause of the whole 
world, according to the text, from which all these beings originate, 
etc. ( TTJ. III. 1, 1 .). There is also a Smrti text in favour of this 
doctrine. ' There are six classes of devotees of the sun all bearing 
a mark made by red sandal, wearing a garland of red flowers, 
and repeating the formula of eight syllables. Some worship the 
orb of the sun who has just risen as Brahmadeva, the creator, 
others, the sun on the meridian as Itvara, the destroyer. He is also 
regarded as the originator. Some regard the setting sun as Visnu, 
the protector, and, considering him as the cause of the creation 
and destruction also and as the highest entity, worship him. There 
are some who resort to all the three suns as a triple form. Others, 
observing the yow of regularly seeing the orb, adore the Supreme 
38 [ B. O. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV. ] 
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Soul as existing in it with golden whiskers and golden hair. 0ns 
section of this class is devoted simply to the vow of the observa- 
tion of the disc, and they see the orb, worship it in the sixteen 
ways, dedicate all their actions to the god, and do not eat with- 
out seeing the orb. The devotees of the sixth class imprint the 
orb on their forehead, arms and bosom with a heated iron piece 
and meditate on the god in their minds continuously. All the§e 
six classes have to repeat the same Mantra, or formula, of eight 
syllables. The followers of this creed like other sectarians inter- 
pret various Yadic texts as setting forth the greatness and the 
supremacy of their own god. The Purusasukta { BY. X. 90 ) and 
the Satarudriya are so expounded, and the oonolusion is that all 
who desire emancipation should adore the sun, should bear his 
marks on the body, and mutter the Mantra. 

§ 116. So far there is no trace of foreign influence in the 
development of the Saura system. But such an influence un- 
doubtedly contributed to the growth of the sun-worship prevalent 
in Northern India from the early centuries of the Christian era. 
YarShamihira in the stanza twice quoted before ( Brhatsaihhit&i 
chap. 60, 19 ) tells us that the installation and oonseoration of the 
images and temples of the sun should be caused to be made by 
the Magas, and generally those who worship a certain deity 
according to their special ritual should be made to perform the 
ceremony concerning that deity. This shows that the Magas 
were, according to Vaiahamihira, the special priests of the sun- 
god. There is a legend concerning this matter in the Bhavlsya- 
purana ( chap. 139 ). Samba, the son of Krsna by JEmbavatl, 
constructed a temple of the sun on the banks of the Candrahhlga, 
the modern Ohenab in the Punjab, and no local Brahmana would 
accept the ofiSce of a regular priest of the temple. He thereupon 
asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena. He told him to get 
Magas, who were special sun-worshippers, from Sakadvipa. Then 
is given the history of the Magas. Sujibva was a Brahmana of 
the Mihira Gotra. He had a daughter of the name of Niksuhha, 
with whom the sun fell in love. The son of these two was called 
Jara^abda or Jara^asta, and from him sprang all Magas. They 
wore a girdle round their waist, which was called Avyariga. 
Thereupon Samba went on the back of Garuda, his father’s 
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vehicle, to Sakadvlpa, brought eotne Magas from it and installed 
them into the office of priests of the temple he had constructed. 

The Magas have long been known in the literary history of 
India. There is an Inscription at Govindapur in the GayS 
District dated Saka 1059, corresponding to 1137-38 A. D., in the 
opening stanza of which the Magas, who sprang from the sun, 
are represented to have been brought into the country by Samba. 
Six great poets, the works of some of whom are extant, are also 
mentioned. There are traces of the Magas elsewhere, and there 
are Brahmapas of that name in Rajputana and some other 
provinces of Northern India. 

Now these Magas are the Magi of ancient Persia, and the 
name JaraSasta mentioned above as occurring in the Bhavisya- 
puraua connects them with the Avesta prophet Zarathushtra. 
The Avyahga, which according to the PurSna they wore round 
their waist, was the same as the Aivyionghen of the Avesta 
language, which last signides the Kusti worn by the Parsees at 
the present day. AlbSrunl, speaking of the Persian priests 
Magians, says that they existed in India and were called Magas\ 
The idea of locating them on a continent called SSkadvIpa must 
have arisen from the fact that they were foreigners like the 
Sakas, with whom the Indians had been familiar since the 
second or third century before the Christian era. 

Evidently then the'worship of the sun or Mihira-worship was 
brought into India by the old Persian priests Magi, but at whose 
instance and under what oiroumstances they came it is difficult 
to say. The legendary tradition of their having been brought by 
SSmba was current in the first half of the twelfth century, as we 
have seen from the Inscription. The temple on the Oandrabhaga 
referred to above was that which existed at Multan, and a glowing 
description of which is given by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang. Four centuries later it was seen by AlbSrunl". It 
existed till the seventeenth century, when it was finally destroyed 
by Auranzeb. Multan is the same as the Sanskrit MulasthSna, 
and this name may have been given to the place, because the 


1 Saohau's Qlranslatidn, Tol. I, p. 21. 
2~Ibid,Yol.T,^.116. — 
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new worship o£ the siin was first orsaniaed there and it was its 
original seat. 

On the ooins of 'Kaniska there ooours a figure with the name 
Miiro=Mihirahy its side. Mihira is the Sanskritised form of 
the Persian Mihr, which is a corruption of Mithra, the Avestio 
form of the Vedio Mitra. The cult of Mihr had originated in 
Persia, and it extended itself up to Asia Minor and even Rome, 
and the proselytising energy which characterised its first 
adherents must have led to its extension towards the east also, 
and of this extension the figure of Mihira on Kaniska’s coin is an 
evidence. The cult, therefore, naust have penetrated to* India 
about the time of that Kusana prince, and the Multan temple 
which was its original seat must have baeu constructed about 
the same time. 

An Insoription at Mandasaur reoords the construction of a 
temple to the sun in the year 437 A. D. by a guild of weavers, and 
its repair in the year 473 A, D. Another on a copperplate found 
at Indore in the Bulandshahar District in the United Provinces 
mentions an endowment of Devavi^pu in 464 A. D. for lighting 
a lamp in a temple of the sun. And in a third is recorded a 
grant in 511 A. D. to a temple of Aditya, or the sun. A great 
many more sun temples have been discovered especially in 
Western India from Multan down to Outoh and northern Gujarati 
The ruins of one exist at ModherS, eighteen miles to the south of 
Patan in the last-named province, and they contain the date 
Vikrama 1083 corresponding to 1037 A. D. There was another 
at Gwalior constructed in the time of Mlhirakula, the Hupa 
Prince, in the beginning of the sixth century. 

The form of the idol of the sun worshipped in such temples is 
described by Varahamihira ( BrhatsaifahitS, chap, 58 ), but the 
features mentioned by him which have a Bignifl.cance for our 
present purpose are that his feet and legs should be enclosed or 
covered up to the knees and he should be dressed in the fashion 
prevalent in the North ( v. 46 ), and that he should he encircled 
by an Avaynga ( v. 47 ). Accordingly the Images of the sun 
that are found in the temples mentioned above have boots 

1 Burgess, Arobiteotural Antiquities of Northern Oujrat, liondon 1903, 
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reaching; up to the knees, and a girdle round the waist with 
one end hanging downwards’. This last is a Persian feature, 
as we have already seen, and the other also must have the same 
or similar origin. It certainly is not Indian. The features of 
the idol of the sun and the fact of Magas, who were descended 
from the PersiSin Magi, being its priests point unmistakably to 
the conclusion that the cult was introduced into India from 
Persia, and I believe that the construction of so many temples 
was also due to the foreign influence. For, in the account of the 
Saura systems we have given above, there is not the remotest 
allusion to a temple of the sun. According to all appearances, 
therefore, the ttult prevalent in Northern India was entirely 
distinct from those systems. It does not appear to have allied 
itself with any oire of these latter. But it was accepted by the 
mass of the Hindus as a general worship of the sun, and the 
feelings which it evoked could not have been different from those 
which the indigenous worship gave rise to. And the manner in 
which devotion to the sun is expressed in the Inscriptions which 
we find in some of the temples, has nothing special or foreign in 
it. The Magas themselves, the priests of the new cult, were 
gradually thoroughly Hinduised until they became undistin- 
guishable from the other Hindus and formed only a separate 
caste. 

In the coppbr-plate grant of Harsavardhans, who lived in the 
middle of the seventh century, his father PrabhSkarvardhana, 
his grandfather Adityavardhana and his great-grandfather RBjya- 
vardhana are all styled great devotees of the sun ( Paramaditya- 
bhakta)^ This is an evidence to show that the sun cult, probably 
made up of a mixture of the indigenous and foreign forms, 
prevailed in the beginning of the sixth century and was professed 
by great princes. 

XVIL Resume Of Salvlsm & Other JiUnor Systems, Part II. 

§ 117. The .fearful and destructive phenomena of nature led 
to the conception of, and belief in, the god Budra, the terrible 
bowler, aocompaiiied by bis groups, or Ganas, called sometimes 


1 Ibid.. Plate LVI. 

? !gpigraph'a Indioa, Vol. I, pp. 73-73. 
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Rudras or Rudviyas, who were minor howlors. This ^od, when 
propitiated, heoame the auspicious Siva, tho bono0oont Saihkara 
and the henignant Sambhu, The conception gradually developed 
further, until Rudra became the god of wild and awful scenes 
such as oen:;eteries, mountains and forests. Of the beasts and 
savage? that dwelt in these last and of tho thieves and outcasts 
that resorted to them, he became the lord. Subsequently he 
developed into the god who pervades the universe^ dwells in fire 
and water in all beings and in herbs and trees and was the 
supreme ruler of all. When he rose to this position, he heoame 
the subject of Upaniaad speculation, by meditating on whom and 
seeing whom everywhere in the universe a man .attained blissful 
serenity. 

But the awful and wild side of his nature was not effaced, but 
went on developing; and when religious sohoo'a'suoh as that of 
the Panoaratras came to bo established, one with Rudra or Patu- 
pati as the god to be adored was set up somo time after. Its founder 
was a human being, who oarae to be known as Laku tin or Lakulin, 
the'i holder of a club, and Lakniisa or Naknllta, the lord, the 
holder of the olub. Panoartha was tho title of tho work attributed 
•to hiuii and his system oame to be known by the name of Pasu- 
pata; Two extreme schools were developed out of; this, and also 
one, which was more moderate, known by the name of the Saiva. 
Traces, of these schools have been found from abput tho second 
century of the Christian era to about the twelfth, 

But the repulsive nature of the two extreme* schools and the 
-wild and fantastic oharaoter of the other two led' to a reaction, 
and in' the beginning of the ninth century we- have the first 
KaSmIr- school ; and about a hundred years afterwards was 
founded another. These are very sober in theft doctrires and 
praotices, and may be considered to have been influenced by the 
school , of Samkaif^ ihough an escape from his, Revere spiritual 
monism has been provided for, so as to allow of an individual 
existence to the delivered soul. 

A further reform was effected about the middle of the eleventh 
century by the Lingayat school. The philosophical doctrines of 
this school amount to this : that God is infinite iDtelligenoe and 
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joy, is tlie creaton of the world and the instructor and redeemer of 
mankind, and Uhat the individual soul attains to a unity of bliss- 
ful experience with him by gradually estranging himself from 
the world, pursuing a course of devotional worship, abandoning 
himsslf to God and seeing him in everything. This philosophy 
seems to have been influenced by the tenets of the school of 
Ramanuja. The spirit of the Lingayats was, however, combative, 
and they set up fbx themselves a community distinct from that 
which owes itsjorigin to the Brahmanio system. All the while; 
however, during the existence of these schools the general 
worship of Rudra-Siva has prevailed among ordinary people 
regardless of the doctrines of these schools. 

Siva was a^o6iated with his consort Farvatl or Um&. She 
too had a beneddent and majestic character as alluded to in the 
EnU. But just as an aboriginal element contributed to the 
formation of thb character of Rudra-Siva, so an aboriginal ele- 
ment of a more’ distinct nature came to be combined with his 

i 

consort, and she became a terrible goddess that had to 
appeased by animal and even human sacrilioes. But since t^e 
lustful nature of man is very strong in him, that goddess under 
the name of Tripurasundari ( the beauty of the three cities ) or 
Lajita ( sportively graceful ) became tbe creator of the world,' and 
was also worshipped with debasing and sensual rites ; and thus 
came in the school of the S^ktas, who looked forward to an 
identity with Tripurasundari as the goal of their existence, 

Qanapati as the leader of a host was, of course, connected 
with Rudra-Sivai That idea became mingled with the idea of 

f* 

VinSyaka, an evil spirit that possessed men, and thus the com- 
bined god Ganapfiti-VinSyaka became an object of worship on 
tbe principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should be first 
propitiated before beginning an action. Thereafter he became 
the special god of six minor sects, one of these holding doctrines 
as debasing as those of the Sakta cult. 

Skauda was ifiore closely connected with Siva as the lord of 
his Ganas or grohps ; and afterwards came to he believed to he 
h 8 son ; and his worship prevailed for several centuries 
from the time' of Patanjali downwards and has not become 
obsolete even at the present day. 
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The Sun was a god worshipped in early times and his cull did 
not disappear, as his orb was daily visible, Bn,t he became the 
object of sectarian worship some time later. About the third 
century, however, of the Christian era, another cylt of the Sun 
was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian soil and 
prevailed for a long time in North-Western India, a good many 
splendid temples having been erected from time to time for his 
worship. A special caste of priests of the name of Magas was 
associated with the cult, and the masses of the Hindu population 
adopted it as if it had been indigenous to the country. 

XVIII. Hindu Theism and Pantheism. 

§ 118. As the theoretic or philosophic portion ,of the doctrines, 
taught hy the founders of most of the various syptems we have 
examined, are based on certain fundamental ideas contained in 
the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, I deem it necessary to devote 
this last section to a consideration of the question as to what 
those ideas definitely are, and to what extent they have been 
adopted or modified by the promulgators of those systems to 
suit their specific purposes. 

In discussing these ideas, some scholars make a broad dis- 
tinction between Vedantlsm, which they identify with Pantheism, 
and Theism. If they find any passage expre.ssive of the imma- 
nence of God in the world in a work whose main aim is theistic, 
they consider such a passage to be interpolated. I have already 
alluded to this mental attitude in the beginning of the present 
work, but it is necessary to say something more on the subject. 
If they mean by Theism the Deism of the eighteenth century, 
according to which the world is a machine oonstmoked and set 
in motion by God, who remains apart from it, with perhaps the 
additional doctrine that he enters into relations with men who 
wordiip him and appeal to him, they are probably right. But 
this is not Hindu Theism. The immanence of God in the 
external world and in the heart of man is its essential doctrine. 
But that is perfectly consistent with the belief in God’s tran- 
scendency, that is, his being distinct from the world and man 
and above them, influencing them, controlling them, pro- 
tecting them, and listening to prayers. That the ideas of 
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inamanSnce and transcendency are not incompatible or incon- 
sistent with each other is admitted even by Euroi>6an thinkers. 
The Theism of the Bhagavadgita is a Theism of this nature, and 
consequently the passages expressive of immanence are by no 
means to be regarded as interpolated. Theism of this nature is 
contained in the TJpanisads also, though there are pantheistic 
doctrines of varied sorts. 

Pantheism as formulated by Spinoza is thus stated ; — “ God, 
though undetermined dh extra, is capable of infinite self-determi- 
nation. Thus God, the causa sid, manifests himself in an infinite 
multiplicity of particular modes. Spinoza is, therefore, both pan- 
theist and panoosmiat: God exists only as realised in the cosmos : 
the cosmos exists only as a manifestation of GodV ' The Upanisads 
contain pantheistic doctrines corresponding to what is stated in 
the first two sentences of this guctatlon. There are affirmations 
that when one thing is known, everything becomes known, as in 
the case of a ball of earth, on knowing the true nature of which 
one knows the true nature of all that is made of earth, etc. 
( OhU. VI. 1. 4 )•, that when the soul is seen, heard and known, 
all this becomes known, and the Brahman, the Ksatra, these 
worlds, these gods, these Vedas, these elements, — all this is the 
soul ( BU. IV. 4. 6 ). Then again there are such statements as : 
“ That Sat alone existed in the beginning, one without a second. 
That reflected “I maj" he many and multiply ”. It created light ”. 
This statement is to uhe effect that everything existing is a form 
or modification of God. There are many such passages in the 
Upanisads and several of these are quoted in Saifakaraoarya’s 
Bhasya on the Brahmasutras 1. 4. 23-27. But it is by no 
means to be inferred that the Upanisad Pantheism is of the 
nature set forth in the last sentence of the quotation from 
Spinoza, that is ; Brahman is, not exhausted in the world, 
but it exists separately also. But the objection to this view is 
that Brahman being of the nature of spirit is not like the body 
divisible into parts, so that one may become developed into the 
world and another remain outside ; and this is affirmed in a text 
of the SU. ( VI. 19 ). This inconsistency is removed by BadarS- 
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yana in Brahmaeutras II. 1. 26-27. Tlie argument is that though 
tho Upanisads state that the constituent cause of the world is 
Brahman, they at the same time affirm the existence of Brahman 
separately from the world ( OhU. HI. 12. 6 ; and VI, 3, 2 ). The 
two are inoonsistent on the theory that Brahman is a spirit and 
not discerptible into parts. T*hough they are thus inoonsistenfe 
they must both be accepted on the authority of the sacred texts, 
since the true nature of Brahman and the world is beyond the 
reach of human intellect. This solution of the difficulty is in» 
admissible to non-believers in the sacred texts, but it shows that 
Badarayana does not agree witii the latter part of Spinoza's 
definition of Pantheism, i. e., according to him, the sacred texts 
do not affir m that “ God exists only as realised in the cosmos : the 
cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God ", The inoonsis- 
tency pointed out by him is based on the impossible conception 
of Brahman's being divisible into parts. But it will not arise if, 
instead of bringing in this conception, we suppose that in one 
aspect Brahman is the material or constituent cause of the worl'd 
or resilised in the world, and from another point of view, it 
remains pure and becomes the object of contemplation and devo- 
tion. Whatever it may be, Badarayana ’s view appears to me to 
be correct, and the Pantheism of the Upanisads is not exactly the 
same as that formulated by Spinoza. 

But even this partial Pantheism is only one of the 'doctrines 
set forth in the Upanisads. As mentioned in the beginning they 
contain the rudiments not only of one system of religious philo- 
sophy, but of a good many and even of Buddhism. When 
Brahman or the Supreme Soul is affirmed to be distinct from the 
world and thus there is a denial of the partial Pantheism I have 
spoken of, that soul is represented as dwelling in the external 
world and in the soul of man ; that is to say. Theism is taught 
with the immanency of God in the world and in man. For 
instance in the BU. III. 7. 7-30’ we have first “ He who dwelling 
In the earth is distinct from it, whom the earth does not know, 
whose body the earth is, and who, being in the inside, controls the 
earth, is the Indestructible controlling soul ", In the following 
passages up to 30 we have precisely the same statement about water,- 
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fire, the sky, wind, iihe sun, the moon and stars, the quarters, the 
lightning, thunderbolt, all the worlds, all the Vedas, all'^saorifioes, 
all beings, the vital breath, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the 
skin, light, darkness, the seminal fluid, and the (individual) soul. 
Here the inward controlling soul is mentioned as distinct from 
the earth and all the rest, up to the individual soul, and still as 
dwelling in them, oontrolling them from the inside, and having 
these for his body. The whole section winds up with the affirma- 
tion that this oontrolling soul is not seen, but is the seer 5 is not 
heard, but hears ; is not apprehended by thought, but apprehends 
by thought *, is not known, but knows ; there is no other seer, no 
other hearer, no other apprehender, and there is no other knower. 
Herein are brought out the peculiar points of Hindu Theism : 
God is the only seer, the only hearer, and the only knower, that 
is, he is all-seeing, all-hearing, and all-knowing ; and nobody can 
see him, hear him, or know him. He is distinct from all objects, 
but dwells in them and controlls them. Texts expressive of such 
an immanency are to be found in many places in the UpanisadB, 
God being thus distinct from the world, though immanent, can 
be the object of devoted meditation, and oan be attained by means 
of truth, knowledge and purity. Mere immanency of this nature 
does not at all constitute the Pantheism formulated by Spinoza, 
There is therefore no ground whatever for regarding as an 
interpolation the ooourrenoe- of texts expressive of it in such 
a theistic work as the Bhagavadgits. 

We have noticed above the manner in which BadarSyana 
removes the inconsistency between God’s developing himself into 
the world, while at the same time he is transcendent, and his 
being a simple spirit without parts. Saihkaracarya fairly explains, 
I think, BadarS-yana’s view. But raising a further objection, he 
brings in his own doctrine eventually, that the so-called develop- 
ment of Brahman into the world is fancied by ignorance and is 
not true, that is, the world is an illusion. There are two doctrines 
indicative of the relation of God to the world, the so-called 
Paripamavada and- the Vivartavada. The former implies real 
development and the latter, an illusive development. This last is 
the doctrine of Samkaraoarya, wherefore his system., should be 
called Singularism rnther than spiritual monism ; while the hret 
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is that clearly held by the author of the Sutras, Tliis is evident 
from his very definition of Brahman as that from which every, 
thing originates, in which everything lives, and into which 
everything resolves itself in the end, and from the manner in 
which in the first Pada of the Second Chapter he answers the 
objections based upon the theory that an intelligent being 
cannot develop into non'intelligent or Insensate matter ; and 
Sarhkaracarya himself acknowledges at the end of his comment on 
II. 1. 14 that the author of the Sutras follows theParinama doctrine 
though to save his theory, he imagines without any grounds 
that Badarayana has in view the ordinary or illusory condition 
of things in doing so. 

Saihkaraoarya’s Vivartavada it was which the later schools of 
Vaianavism and Saivism contended against; for even according 
to him, it leaves no scope for the relation of the ruler and the 
ruled, i. e., God and the devotee, in the condition of reality when 
all illusion is dispelled and one spirit alone exists (11,1.14). 
Most of them adopted Badarayana’s ParinSmavada, but the 
distinctness of God, man and the world, which was necessary for 
the validity of their doctrines of worship and devotion, they 
secured by qualifying the mode of development. tBy this quali- 
fication they also steered clear of the inoons'stency pointed out 
by Badarayana in II. 1. 26, so that his mode of satisfaction was 
not necessary for them. Earaanuja lays down that the rudiments 
of the individual souls and of the insensate world exist in God 
himself as his characteristics or body, and with these he develops 
into the world, thus f.iving rise to the three distinct substances, 
the material world, the individual soul, and Godasthe controller. 
Nimbarka .maintains that the other two substances do not 
oharaoteiise God or form his body, but are dependent upon him 
for their existence, and in a subtle form constitute his power or 
capacity, which develops into the animate and inanimate world. 
VisnuBvamin, and therefore Vallabha, hold that the highest God, 
or Parabrahman, manifests himself as the material world, the 
individual soul, and the supreme controller, but in the course of 
develop lent his attributes of intelligence and joy are concealed 
by Ms mysterious power, and thus is produced the material 
wprld, while, bis joy alone being eonoealed, indivi^hal sqMi 
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come into exlstenoo, and wh=n the three are manifest or nnoon- 
cealed, he becomes the supreme controller. Vallabha adds two 
other forms of Pavabrahman or Purusottama, as mentioned in 
the section' on this system. Madhva rejects the doctrine of 
God be infr the constituent cause of the world and consequently 
that of his development, and lays .down the fi-\fe eternal 
distinctions between God, man, and the world and between 
different individuals and objects involved in the last two. 
Of the older Saiva schools, the Pstupata brings in the 
Pradhana of the Saihkhyas with its developments as the material 
cause of the world, with Fatupati as the efficient cause. Srikantha 
SivScarya in his comment on Br. 9. II. 2. 38, states that according 
to his predecessors, a certain branch of the philosophy based on 
the sacred texts revealed by Siva ( 5.gamas ) held Siva to be only^ 
the efficient cause of the world. This must he a reference to the 
Saiva school which, as we have already stated, was a dualistio 
or pluralistic school. Vayavlyasaihhita according to him, 

states that Sakti, or power, first originates from Siva, thence 
Maya, thence Avyakta ( I. 7. 3 ). By Maya is to be undeistobd 
the wonderful creative power of Siva, as is evident from the 
following verse 4, and Avyakta means the Pradhana, as appears, 
from that verse as well as verse 7. He gives another verse which 
sets forth that everything from the Sakti to the earth is produced 
from the essence of Siva, so that Siva through the Sakti is both 

t 

the efficient and the constituent cause of the world. This Sakti 
is brought in by those who hold creation to be the development of 
Siva, while it is not wanted for those Saiva philosophers who 
would keep the creative principle Maya or Pradhana as distinct 
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from Siva and undergoing independent development. Silkan'^a 
explains the expression ‘ Siva alone existed ' occurring in S-U. IV. 
18, under I. 4. 27, by ‘ Siva, with whom the Sakti ( the power ) in 
the form of the animate and the inanimate world was united, 
alone existed so as to form one entity so that he here under- 
stands Siva as possessed of the Sakti to be the constituent cause. 
In this respect his doctrine is similar to that of Hlmbarka-. But 
immediately afterwards he speaks of the Cit and the Aoit forming 
the body of Siva and thus puts forth the same theory as that 


t I Ante, p. 118.— N, B. U.] 



of RSmanuja. Praoiioally he makes no distinction between the 
two. The theory of the LihgSyats is tho same as the first form 
of the theory set forth by Srikantha SivScarya, l§iva as qualified 
by the Sakti is the creator, that is, is the efficient and the con- 
stituent cause of the world. The EaSmIr Saivism attributes the 
production of the world to the will of Qod without any 
material cause, or afiSrms that God makes the world appear in 
himself. 

' Thus most of these schools avoid the Pantheism of Spinossa 
and the incompatibility between God's development into the 
world and his transcendency by holding that the rudiments of 
the material and the spiritual world associated with Qod as his 
characteristics, or as his body, or as his power only undergo 
development, he himself remaining pure. Vispusvamin and 
Vhllabha, admitting, as they do, the development of Purusottama 
into the world and at the same time his transcendency, follow 
BSdarayana. The mysterious power which causes the differences 
by rendering certain qualities imperceptible, may be compared 
to the self-determining power of God involved in Spinoza’s 
statement. The Ea^mlr Saivas do not bring in the idea of God 
as a constituent causa undergoing development and seem to 
admit the doctrine of creation out of nothing. 
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AB. = Aitareya-Brahma^. 

AG. = A^valSyana-QyhyaButra. 
ATI. = Atharvaairas-Upanisad. 
AV. =Atharva-Veda. 

BhG. =Bhagavad-GIta. 

Bibl. IiLd.s=Bibliotlieoa Indioa. 
Br.S. =Bralima-Sutra. 

BiS. =Brhat-SathMt3.. 

BU. sBrhadaranyaka-TJpamsad. 
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Series. 

OhU. = Ohandogya-TJpanisad. 

HG. = Hiranyakefii-Grhyaautra 
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Upanisad. 
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KU. =Katha-Upamsad. 
MaiU. = Maitri-Upanisad. 
MBk. =iMahabharata. 

MU. = Mundaka-Upanisad. 
P.=Panini. 

PG. =PS.raskaTB-Grhyasutea. 
RV.=!Bg-Veda. 

RVS. =Bg-Ved8-SainhitS. 

SB. =Satapai;ha'Brahmana. 
SU. = Svetaavatara-Upanisad. 
TA. =Taittirlya-Atanyaka. 
TS. =Taittirlya-SarfahitS. 

TU. =TaittirIya"'Upani§ad. 
VS. as VSjasaneyi-SainliiifcS. 
YV. =Yaiur-Veda. 
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1. Index op Sanskrit Words and Proper names. 

( The Indexes have been compiled by Dr. V. S. Snkthankar, M. A, 
Ph. D. Throughout the references are to pages. ) 


Aksara S5, 26, 29, 33, 39, 110, 11£ ' 
B brahman 112. 

Atga 190; osthala 192; yoga#, bhogao, 
tyBga# 194. 

Aoit 73, 229. 

Atharvaairas 151, 158. 

Advalta 110. 

AdhibhUta 24. 

Adhiyaifla 24. 

AdbyStma 25, 28, 48. 

Aniraddha 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 18, 62, 

120 . 

Antaryamln 75, 112. 

Andhaka 11, 54. 

ApiBkfta HI. 

Abhigamana 66. 

Amaraaiibha 62. 

Arjuna 9, 11, 16-19, 23, 28, 29, 34, 3S, 
36, 37. 

Araisra 3, 9, S8f. 

Avitatkaraqia 175. 

AvitadbhSfava 175. 

Avyakta 25, 26, 43. 

Avyaiiga 219, 220. 

AhaihkSra 20, 74. 

AhiihsB 10, 46. 

Agama 169. 

AoBryBbhlmBnayoga 77. 

£9aTa(mala) 185. 

Atmagu^a SO. 

Atman 86. 

Anauda 86, 111, 191. 

AbhltaSI, #PaUi51. 

AiBdhya 18Bff. 

IjyB 66. 

liBna 149, 159f., 169. 

Itrara 73. 


Uttamaparusa 38. 

Upanisads, their uoinpoeite character 
If., the tendency to rationalise 
Yajiias in tbe U. 2L; the germ of 
the religion of devotion m the U. 39, 
40; TT. as interpreted and used by 
later propagandists 71, 73, 81, 225, 
Upamanyu 161f. 

UpesSgara 14. 

DpBdSna 56. 

UpSsanB 39, 40, 80. 

UmB 158f. 

Usmita 210. 

Q'^abha 59. 

Eksntikadharma 10, 17, 37, 40, 64. 
EkBntin 7. 

Aupaniijada 72. 

Kapardln 147. 

Eabir 94£f. 

KartBbhBja 122. 

Karman 20, 22, 35, 185 ; ( philosophy of 
rites ) 74, 75. 

Karmayoga 20-23, 31, 77. 

Earn 173f., 207, 208. 

Kallata 183. 

KEpSlika 168, 182f. 

KBma 207. 

ESmarUpitva 176. 

KBrapa 173f. 

KBrnkasiddhSntin 172. 
KBra^ikasiddhantin 172. 

KBittiKeya 214, 216. 

KBrya 178f. 

KslBmukha 168. 

Ku4ika 166. 

KB^394afKjaptttra 210. 
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Kfs^a. fi, 14-17, S3, 54 ; cult of K. lOSff. 
Kevalin 76. 

Ee^ava 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Eaurusya 166. 

KauUka 309{. 

KrSthana 175. 

£riyamScga 55. 

Kaatriyas 6, 19 ; as active speculators 
on religious matters 13, 13 ; gotras 
ofE. 16. 

Esara 33. 

Efetrajfia 30, 31. 

Qapapati 3l0ff„ 233; various Gapapatis 
313, 313. 

Garga 165. 

Gits s. BhagavadgItS. 

Gupa 9, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37. 

Guru 85, 114, 116, 117. 

GsdhaoaryS 173. 

Qokula 17, 80f. 

Gotra 14, IS, 16 ; G. of the Slpatriyas 
16. 

GopSla-Kippa 49-64, 108f. 

Goloka llln, 116, 117. 

Govinda 51. 

CaryS 174. 

Oit 73, 86, 92, 110, 111, 191, 239. 
Citra4ikbap4iu 6, 11. 

Oaitanya 117f, 

Jahgama 196. 

JanSrdana 11, 14, 15, IS, 46. 

Jiva 17, 23. 

JfiSna 22, 31. 

JfiSnayajila 32, 27. 

JnSnayoga 77. 

JnSnin 24. 

JSSnadeva 131. 

TukSrSma 124S. 

XulasldSsa 106S. 

Tripurasundar! 208, 209, 233. 

DattStreya 60. 

Guj^ikhSnta 173f. 

DeVayajana 210. 

Dalvl saifapad 34. 

Shama 6, 9, 10, 46. 


Nakuliaa PSsupata 166. 

Nandin 164. 

Kara 6, 45, 46. 

NSga 105. 

NSda 185, 307. 

NSmadev 124ff. 

NSrSyapa 6-11, 37, 46; N. as th( 
resting plaue of NSra 42; oosmio 
oharaoter of K. 43. 

KididbySsa 86. 

NimbSrka 87-93, 228. 

PaSoama 196£f. 

Pandbarpur 124. 

PataSjali 4, 5, 13, 17, 18,164. 

Para ( mode of l^vara ) 74, 75. 
Faramabaifasa 159. 

ParipSmavSda 119, 227ff. 

Pasu 159, 173f. 

Pakpatl 147£f, 159. 

Pa^upSdavimoksa 159. 

PSnoarStra 6, 17, 44, 54-58; tsaibbitS 
64. 

PBsa 179. 

PSsupata ( vow ) 160, 160; «yoga 161 ; 

( Saiva sect ) 165f. 

Purupa 30, 31, 38, 39, 86, 191. 

Purupa NBi'Syapii 44. 

Puryap^ka 170. 

Fuptijiva 111; Pus^lbbakti 113 ; MaryS- 
dSpus^ibbaktl, Puptipup^lbbakti l^d- 
dbapuptibhakt i 113; FuptimSrga 109, 
PrakSsa 207. 

FrakptiS,!?, 20,31, 23, 26, 30, 31, 38, 
56,74, 77, 84,86,90,164,191. 
PrajBpati 7, 13, 19, 43, 161. 

Pradyumna 8, 13, 17, 18, 76, 120. 
PradhSna 181, 229. 

Prapatti 76-79, 92. 

Prapanna 66, 76. 

Prabandha 31 Y 
PralaySkala 178. 

Pravapa 26. 

Fremabhakti 113. 

Baladeva 3, 12, 19. 

BalarSmalS. 

Basava 188, 189, 190. 

I BSdarSyapa 286f, 
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Bindu 307. 

Buddhi ( praltFtl ) 17 ; ( will ) 30, 33, 
36, 67. 

Brahman 10, 33, 25, 36, 31, 37, 38, 39, 
158. 

BrahmanirvS^a 38, 

Brabmayoni 33, 

Brahmaloka 9,' 

Bc3bmai)aoobaiiisin IS, 

BrSbml ( oondition of the jiva ) 19, 

Bbakta 76, 

Bhakti 17, 38, 39; in 8IJ„ PS^lni, Yaska 
40, 94, 73, 76, 77, 80, 93, 157, 193, 194 ; 
’Yoga 31, 33 ; “marga 105. 

Bbagavat 6, 30, 23, 36 ; as appellation 
of the Buddha and Vasudeva 43; 
of Sira 153, 155. 

Bhagavadgita, the religion of B, 11, 17 ; 
date of oorapoaition of B. 19 ; snh- 
Btanoe ofB. 19-37; souroes of the 
reilgion of B. 37ff; its psyohology 
19, 31 ; its esaentialiy theistio nature 
82-34, 36, 39 ; moral responsibility 
in B. 32 ; salvation aoootding to B. 
36, 37, 144, 153, 153, 157, 

Bhava 147f, 

BhEgavata ( Vasudeva worship ) 4, 5, 
11, 15, 54-58. 

Bhava 156. 

Maga 318-231. 

Madhva 50n, 54, 66, SIS, 229. 
Manojavitra 176. 

Ma^dana 175, 

Maryadajtva 111. 

Mala 185. 

Mahat 74. 

MsbadevaldS, 159, 

MahEpusti 113. 

MahabhErata, the interpolations in 
the Southern recension of M. 50n ; 
position of Budra-S'iva in M. 160. 
MahEbbSva 130. 

MabEvrata, °dhara 168, 183. 

MSyE 34, no, 131, 154, 326. 
MErkapdoya 45. 

Mahedvara ( = PBdupata ) 170f. 

Mjt» 165. 


MudrikE 181. 

Muni 32, 

Mflrti 8. 

Yajfia ( worship ) 20 ; { metaphorical ) 
31. 

Yajhavalkya 311. 

Yoga, teachings of, 19, 30, 32, 33, 35, 
36 ; dootrines mentioned in the GItE 
38 ; y. element in VEsudeva worship 
56, 152, 157, 163, 173f. 

YogamayB ( myatio power ) 34. 

Bahasya 56. 

RahasyEmnEya 65. 

BEdhS 58, 93, 117f, 126. 

BEma 65-68. 

BSmEnanda 93. 

BEmEnuJa 54, 71-81, 152, 195, 228f . 

Bukmipi 187. 

Budra 145f. (plural) 146; as the supreme 
god 150-153 ; as creator 161. 

Budra-Siva 145; indentioal with Agni 
147. 

Lakulin^Nakulln 166f. 

Lihga 190f. ; tsthala 193; bhEva^, 
prapa®,ista® 193; BoEra® 193. 

LifigEyat 187f, 830, 

Varepya 91. 

VallabhEoErya 58, 108f, 238 , 

Yasugupta 129. 

Vasudeva 11. 

VakovEkya 39. 

VEsudeva, belonged to the Vrspi race 
5, 13; and the KErspEyana gotralS; 
mentioned in insoriptions 4, 5 ; older 
than PEpini 4; religion of V. 8; etymo- 
logy of the word V. 9; ' V. as the su- 
preme soul 8,9; V.the name of an his- 
torical personage 12-15; not merely a 
patronymic 13 ; the VSsudeva-Kpspa 
onlt nearly contemporaneous with 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism 
13 ; V, identified with Brsna 15-17 ; 
with NErByapa 18, 43-47 ; with 
Vispu 47-49 : 75, 144, 157. 

Vikramapadhnrmltya 176, 
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Vaistiavism, ^aMsin <£■(■. 


Vijiiunukala 178. 

Vithobu 1341T. 

Vidhl { Haiva ) 173. 

Vinayaka 310iT. 

Vibhava 56, 75. 

VibhHti 18, as. 

Virakta 105. 

VirSjll, 38. 

VilSsasakti 130. 

Vivartavada 119, 140. 

Vianiu 47-49. 

ViataradhSrin 103. 

Virasaiva 187 fl. 

Vyndavana llln. 

Vvsiji 5, 11, 28, S4. 

VedavyHsa 59. 

Vyasana 113. 

V'yapivaikutjtha llln. 

VyiTha 10. 17. 18, 5 5. 56, 58, 75, 90, 120. 
207. 

Vratya 163. 

^aklii 181, 191, 229; B. woraliip 203S. 
I^aihkara (deity) 147f., 160 IT. 
^aihlsarEoTCrya 2u2, 56, 72, 90, 195, 214, 
, 225, 227, 228. 

Hni'apEgati 85. 

Bnrva 1471. 

Sakadvipa 218, 219. 

Supijilya 55. 

Hambhiivadaraana 207. 

Baiaka^ankata 210. 

Siva 1451., 153, 154, ISO ; ii..s Kirata 160; 

cbaraoteriHtios old. ir)2«likSKavatn 
, 165. 

Silavantas 196. 

^uddhsdvaita 110. 

Sndras, foma of woraliip open to 8., 

^ 76, 127. 

Snlagava ISO, 


Syiigiiniiia 175. 

^rnmiii.ia 41 , 
drloakr;! 209, 
i^ri'Nathaji 109, 

SmampradEya 81. 

Svetadvipa 8, 44. 
SvetSavatara-Upanisad 157 . 

Saihvid 174. 

SaifasEra 33. 

SakhlbhEvii 122. 

Sakhya 57. 

Saiiikarflapa 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 55, 
75, 120. 

Saocidananda 92, 110. 

Sat 86, 92, 110, 111, 191. 

Satvata 11. 

Sanaka, “s.-iinpradaya 93. 

Hailinyriaa 21, 22, 27. 

Samayin 2091'. 

SatiikhyalO, 20, 21, 36, 156; S> dootrines 
msiilioned in the Oltll 38. 

Sittvatu (vidhl ) 6, 9, 10, 56 ; worship* 
pors of Vitsudovu 0, 11-19; (inoar- 
mtlon ) 59. 

Sirdskhya 193. 

Sfidyu 174. 

SSyiijya 114. 

SomEmuida 180. 

Saura 215, 217. 

Skanda 214, 215, 223. 

SthalalOO, 191. 

Sthitaprajlia 19. 

Spandana 175. 

Sphurti 207. 

SmSrta 50n. 

SvEdhyEyana 56, 

Hara 150,152. 

Hari 6, 10, 11. 



11. GENERAL INDEX. 


Aborigines, the Infiuenoe of their beliefs 
on Indian religions 163, 177, 305. 

Abirs S3. 

AivySonghen 319. 

AlvSr 69, 70. 

fianjig 197. 

Br 3 hma\^isin, revival of, 71, 303. 

Buddhism 3, 10, 12, 19, 22, 34, 41. 

Qaste differences, ignoration of, 100, 
118, 213, 

Christian influence on Indian religions, 
83, 64, 80. 

Coins of Eanl^ka 315. 

Cosmogany ( SSkta ) 307. 

DevSram 300. 

Duaiistio phiiosophy, ( Vai^pava ) 104, 
106 i ( S'aiva ) 181. 

Bostasy, religious 93, 113, ISO, 131. 

Founders, as historinal personages of 
someVaifpava and Saiva seats 14, 
15, 171, 172. 173, 183, 184, 189, 190. 

Gates engraved with sculptures 57f. 

Henotheism 3. 

Idolatry and non-idolatry 66, 78, 83, 
104, 105, 137, 128, 131. 

Incarnation 3, 9, 13, 21 ; evolution of 
monotheism out of polytheism 17, 305, 
306, 315, 316 ; I. and identification of 
two gods 57 ; I. of Vispu 58, 59. 

■lainism 3, 10, 13, 19, 33, 34, 41. 

JStakas 54. 

Eusti 319. 

Magi = Maga 319f. 

MSyfi doctrine, its rejection 73, 81, 87. 

Mirro = Mihira 230. 

Miraculous powers, their attainment 
176, 180, 183. 

Mithra 330. 

Monism and pluralism, ( Vaispava ) 
73, 81, 83, 89, 90, 91, 141f ; monism 
denounced by the Vaispavas 144 ; 
(^»iTa)m,195. 


Padigam 300. 

Pafioamsaii 197. 

Pantheism, Qgvedio 39, 334-30. 

Persian Sun-God 331, 334. 

Phallic worship 163. 

Physical attributes of God (Vaifpava) 
90n, 111, 113. 

Fippal tree, universe compared to the, 
83. 

Priests, worldly life of, 116, 117, 

Bamainl of Eablr 99f, 

Religion of devotion ( bhaktl ), in the 
NSrSyapIya 9 ; its early formulation 
in the GitS 10, 11 ; as oid as FSpinl 
13 ; VSsudeva as the promulgator of 
theB. 13, 24, 28, 39, 40, 107, 108, 
189-141; open to the l^lldras 43, 76,93, 

Religious sects, in the fourth century 
B. 0. 3 1 founder of new B, 18; 
akSntika 7, 8,10, 19; principle of unity 
in all of them 31, 35, 36 ; toleration 
2? ; spiritual theistio 104. 

Renunciation 35. 

Rites, their performance without desire 
19, 86; condemned 118, 139, 135, 141, 

Saorifioe, animal ( discouraged ) 7, 10 ; 
its ineflioaoy felt by the people 1, 10, 

^ 37, 43. 

Baivism, early beginnings of 14Sf. ; 
and Vaispavism 151 ; lihga wor- 
ship 163f. ; infiuenoe of the beliefs 
of the aborigines on S. 164 ; ^iva 
worshippers 166-169 ; tbe fourteenth 
as tbe saored day in 1^. 168 ; the 
( human ) founder of S. 171, 173 ; its 
characteristics 175, 176 ; eschatology 
178, 179 ; Kasmir 183f.; diksa ceremo- 
nies 189, 197 ; in the Dravida country 
300. 

Salvation (nirvSpa, mukti),in the TTpa- 
nisads 3, 156 ; the early YSsudevism 
32, 33 ; the BhagavadgitS 36, 37, 40, 
41 ; in the PSficarStra system 54 ; 
according to RSmSnuja 76 ; Madhva 
85 ; in the GopSla-Epspa oult lllf, ; 
according to Oaitanya 121; TukSrSma 
138f. ; with the ^ Saivas 175 , 176, 186, 
187. 
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Spinoza 8S5f. 

Snn>woisbip 2W> ®1B) 

Tefika]nir8,83, 

Theiam, Hindu 834, 830. 

Vaiakalal 78. 

Vaiisijavisiji, oonatllnionta ot the lataz 
fotnis of V. 49; its development from 
the fourth to the eleventh century 80; 
philosopbio ground work ot V. 71-81, 
BBdUchya influenooa on V. 74; V. 
and ^aihkara's Vedantism 78; its 
attitude towards the SOdraa 94, 103, 


105, 186, 137; emotlonallstio develop* 
inant otV, 117; its debasement ISJ- 

V. and Saivlsm 151. 

Vedantism and Theism 884-888, 

Waters oallod KSras 42, 

Worship, myatlo modes of 56, 66; W. of 
VSaudeva 58; of Hari 57; Vaiqpava 
78; in the QopSla'Erfpa ouH lllf.; 

W. of the phallus 163; W. of the 
pudenda 181, 20&f, 

Zarathushtra Jara^aata 819. 


III. LIST OP SECTARIAN WORKS CONSULTED. 


AdhyStmarSmSyapa 67, 

Aithapafioaka 78, 77. 

XryavidySsudhakara 109al. 

Govardhanaprakatyakt Vfitta 109n8. 
Qanrapgaoarita 181n, 
GranthamalikBstotra 87n. 
Grantha*Sahob 130f. 

JnsnUmptasSra ( eadvhits ) 87. 

Tattvatraya 74n3, 75nS, 

Da^adlokl 89f. 

Dharraaparik^s 64. 

NSradapaaoatStra isaihbita) 87,128. 
PalioatStras&ihhita 54, 144. 

PafieBoMyapaBoamotpattiprakara^a 

190n4&5. 

PaSoEdhyayl 178. 
PottoBttbabhasyadIpikS 174. 
PanoBrtbavldya 178. 

FaramasadthitB 88. 

Pau^arasathhite 54. 
PrameyaratnBrpava 1 10n3. 

K .vaiamaJIjarl 16n. 

avapurS^a 189h. 


Madhravijaya 88nl, 
MedhvasiddbBntaaara 84nl. 
MahabhSratatStpatyanirpaya 83. 
MukundamttlS 70. 

Yatlndrematodipiktt 75n'8, 76n, 77n. 

Rasamv'taslndhu 188. 

BttmagitS 68. 

VByaviyasadihitS 181, 889. 
ViradalvaointSmaiii 178n. 
VirBSalv5o5ryapradipikt i90n8. 
VrddbahBrltBsmptl 66n4, 
VedSntapBrijBtasaurabha 88. 

VratakhandB 13nl, 68n4. 

S’ethkaradlgvljaya 182, 218, 

Satarudrlya 146, 153, 
^ivasntravimarfiini 18Sn3. 
^uadhBdvaltamBttaij,da U0n2. 
SaivasiddhBntadlpikB 179. 

aakalSoBryamatasaibgraba llOnl. 
SStvatasadibitS 55. 
SiddhBntajBhnav! 89. 
SiddhBntaratna ( Dadadlokl ) 89. 
Setu 89. 

Saundaryalahatl 806ttt, 809nl. 
SpandapiadtpikB 186ni. 

HarigitB 17. 

^Srttasmytl 78, 





LECTURE I 


General laws guiding the development of language ; 
the different Stages in the development of Sanskrit. 

The occasion that brings us here together to-day is the first of 
its kind in the history of this University. Hitherto the Univer- 
sity of Bombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this 
day witnesses the beginning of an attempt to discharge another 
and a more important function of such an institution. The main 
idea of a University is that it is a body of men devoted to 
learning, and engaged in acquiring knowledge and disseminating 
it. A country that has no such bodies of men occupies but a low 
position in the intellectual scale of the world, and contributes 
little to the general advancement of mankind in knowledge. But 
a devotion to learning implies sacrifice of worldly interests, and 
the poverty of learned men has become proverbial. To enable 
persons, therefore, to apply themselves to the pursuit of knowledge 
with undivided attention, there exist in connection with such 
institutions certain appointments tenable for life called professor- 
ships or fellowships, endowed by the enlightened liberality of 
private individuals or of the government of the country. 

India and the Bombay University are no, exception to the 
general rule. In other times learning flourished in the country 
under the fostering care of its innumerable princes and chiefs, 
as well as rich merchants. Though in the words of the poet, Sri 
and Sarasvatl are, in a sense, constantly hostile to each other, it 
is Sri alone at all times and in all countries that can support 
Sarasvatl, and enable her to live and grow. Hence it is impossi- 
ble that the Bombay University should rise to the dignity of a 
seat of learning without such a provision as is found necessary in 
more advanced countries. India cannot take her place among 
the intellectual nations of the West, and compete with them in 
the advancement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
their proper function, unless wo have professorships in connection 
with them for the cultivation of science, philosophy, history and 
philology. 
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But we may be told tlmt an Indian does not care for knowledge 
for its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advance- 
meiit Ibat lie enters tlio Univorsity at all, and, as soon as he takes 
his degree, he flings away his books, and no more troubles himself 
with the several branches of knowledge to which he was intro- 
duced while within the walls of his college. The reproach ig 
true, as well as untrue. It is true if it is meant that since the 
first school or college was opened by our Government we have 
had very few or none among us who have devoted themselves to 
the pursuit of knowledge. But if what it is intended to assert is 
that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion to 
it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether untrue. 
Those ponderous tomes which adorn the library of the Sanskrit 
student and those innumerable piisialcas in the Sarasvatl Bhand^- 
ras scattered throughout the country tell a different tale. But In 
this, as in other matters, the circumstances in which our virtues 
have grown up and are exercised, are not the oiroumstanoes in 
which we are expected to display them, and fall to do so. Love 
of learning is ingrained in the very nature of the Hindu, but the 
legitimate object of this feeling is Sanskrit literature. A know- 
ledge of English and of English iiteraturo and philosophy is, in 
the first instance, sought for only for Its practical benefits. A 
Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he could 
help it. A very powerful motive for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in which one lives, is also wanting in the 
case of the so-called educated Indian. A SSstrl or Pandit is 
esteemed and treated with respect and consideration by his 
countrymen ; the English-knowing Indian may be feared if he 
holds some Government appointment, but if none, he enjoys no 
consideration. The very word vidmn or learned’ is grudged him 
by the orthodox Hindu. In one branch of learning, however, viz. 
Sanskrit, an English-knowing Indian may meet with appreciation 
and esteem at the hands of the learned in Europe. That is a 
subject in which he may successfully compete with his European 
brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages which the latter 
does not possess. Among his own countrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way, 
but even in this case his heterodozjr, which is the result of bis 
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English education, would stand in the way. But there are indi- 
cations that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men 
is growing about us, and the circle will go on widening as educa- 
tion advances. In this, as in other matters, there are hopes that 
our countrymen will, in the course of time, chiefly through the 
agency of Government education, adapt themselves to their 
circumstances ; and the Hindu’s inherent love of learning will 
gradually extend and engraft itself on the branches of knowledge 
to which he has been newly introduced by the European. 

But encouragement and support ai'e essentially needed ; and, 
taught by our ancient tradition, we naturally look up for these, 
in the first instance, to our Government. B itherto it has con- 
fined its endeavours to the education of its subjects, a thing which 
was never before done by any Indian prince, and for which 
it has the strongest claims on the gratitude of the Indians. But 
what Indian princes have all along done, viz., the extension of 
support and patronage to men of learning, and thus enabling 
them to prosecute their studies, has not yet attracted the attention 
of our Government, probably because they thought the time had 
not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our countrymen, 
who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and advance- 
ment of learning among their countrymen. Now the best and 
most effectual way, in which learning can thus be encourged 
and patronized by all who have the means, is by founding Uni- 
versity professorships to be held for life. A beginning, however, 
has been made, and for it we are indebted to the friends of the 
late Rev. Dr. Wilson, and to the good old Doctor himself. For, 
when his friends raised up the sum and expressed to him their 
intention to present it to him, he declined to receive it uncondi- 
tionally, and, contenting himself with only a life interest in it, 
proposed that they should hand it over to the University, and 
found a philological lectureship. It is in virtue of the advice he 
thus gave that we meet here to-day. I only regret that the 
Syndicate was not able to secure the services of an abler man, 
and that the duty of inaugurating the Wilson Lectureship, and, 
I may say, the new phase on which the University is entering, has 
devolved on me. 

» # « * 

The subject on which th e lectures are to be delivered this 
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year is the Sanskrit, anclthe Pmkrit linip,imf.>os derived from it 
Sanskrit is the langnatie of the roligion, law, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Iliiiclus ; and all thoir anoiont and most revered 
books on these subjects are written in that langnage. _Even at 
the present day the lanRiiage we use in our daily prayers and 
in the performanoo of our various religious rites is Sanskrit- 
learned men carry on their disputations in Sanskrit, and now 
and then we meet with new poems written in that language, 
Prakrit is a general name given to certain dialects in wMoh 
we find some old books written ; and in ordinary Hindu usage 
the term is extended to the vernaculars we speak. Marathi, 
Gujarati, and the various other idioms spoken in Northei-n India 
are Prakrits. The wording of the subject as laid down in the 
calendar implies that Sanskrit is the more primitive of these, and 
that the Prakrits arc derived from it Onr business, therefore, is 
to trace the history of Sanskrit, to observe how from the vary 
earliest form in which it is presented to us in the existing litera- 
ture of the language, it gradually developed or was corrupted 
into the modern vernaculars. The Sanskrit which we know of as 
such is not now the spoken language of any part of India or of 
the world. It is simply preserved in hooks, and is need by the 
learned. But if the Marathi, Gujarati, and the rest show un- 
mistakable signs of having been derived from this language, it 
must have been at one time spoken generally by our ancestors ; 
and in being handed down from generation to generation it has 
undergone various modifications and changes, until we have now 
come to speak it as we do. But of this more hereafter. 

India may justly claim to be the original home of scientific 
philology. In one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the 
Ssifabita of the Black Yajurveda, there are distinct indications of 
the dawn of linguistic study.’ The Brahmanas of the Vedas, 

Speeoh was oaoe inarticulate and uadistinguisbed ( into its 
parts j.VThen tbe gods said to Indra, ‘Distinguish out speeoh into parts.’ 
He aaid,T’ will ask a gift of you, let Soma be poured ioto one oup for me 
and VSyu together.* Hence Soma is poured into one oup for Indra and 
Vgyu together. Then Indra g ling into its midst distinguished it. Heno^ 
distinct speech is now spoken. Tait. SaihhitB VI. 4, 7, 
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which rank next to the Samhitas, and even the Taittirlya 
Saihhita itself, the composition of which differs in no particular 
from its Brahmana, are full of etymological explanations of words 
though often they are fanciful’. One Acarya followed another, 
and they all carefully observed the facts of their language, and 
laid down the laws they could discover. They studied and com- 
pared the significations and forms of words, observed what was 
common to them, separated the constant element from that 
which was valuable, noticed the several changes that words 
undergo in different circumstances, and by such a process of 
philologioed analysis completed a system of grammar and 
etymology. In the Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact date we do not 
know, but who must have flourished several centuries before 
Christ, lays down correct principles of the derivation of words. 
The last of the grammarian Acaryas were Panini, KStyayana, 
and Patanjali. The Prakrit dialects which sprang from Sanskrit 
were next made the subject of observation and analysis. The 
laws of phonetic change or decay in accordance with which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit were discovered and laid down. 
The Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit elements in those languages were 
distinguished from each other. This branch of philology also 
was worked up by a number of men, though the writings of one 
or two only have oome down to us. 

In this condition Sanskrit philology passed into the hands of 
Europeans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammati- 
cal system at the close of the 18 th century led to a total revolu- 
tion in the philological ideas of Europeans. Before this time 
there was hardly a scientific treatment of linguistic facts, etymo- 
logical analysis was scarcely known, and philological speculation 
had not emancipated itself from the trammels of religion. The 
Jews were the chosen people of God, and hence their language, 
the Hebrew, was the most original of all languages, and all 
others were derived from it. This was the belief of European 
scholars, as that of the orthodox Pandit at the present day is that 
Sanskrit is the primitive language, and all others are corruptions 

1 The Ait. BrShmaea fives the etymology of s(■«f ( III, 0 ), of (III. 83), 
of »rrErr ( VII. 13 ) ; the Toit. Saihhita, of 1^5 ( I. 5. 1 ), of ( II. 4. 1, and 
TI. 5. 8 ) ; the Tait. Br^hmaua, of ( 1. 1. 5 ), of (II. 7. 18 ) Sco., &e. 
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of it; though, howevoT, ilio Pamlit lio<- nti f\c(t-,o in ilio faol, that 
the languages he generally hoar's hpol.ou .‘ihinit him have really 
sprung from Sanskrit. But novorul oirfiim* innfc.s liatl about this 
time prepared Europe for indoponcloni ihought in jshilology, and 
Sanskrit supplied the prinoiples iipsui whioh it slusuld be con- 
duotod and determined the currejit in which it should run. The 
languages of Europe, ancient and inodorn, w ore compared with 
Sanskrit and with each ocher. ITiis led to comparative philology 
and the classification of languages, and a comparison of the words 
and forms in the different languages led scholars into the secrets 
of the growth of human speech, and the science of language was 
added to the list of existing branches of knowledge. The progress 
made within about fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking 
instance of the intellectual activity of the Europeans. In the 
cultivation of philology and the elaburatinn of tliis new science, 
the Germans, of ail other nations, have been most prominent, and 
have done by far the greater portion of tlio work. The more 
limited field of Prakrit philology with which wo arc bore con- 
cerned has not been left uncultivated I’lvli, tho curliest of the 
Prakrit dialects, is almost as ninoh stiullod in I'luropo ns Sanskrit. 
We have editions of Pali texts by Tumour, a (’ey Ion Civilian, 
and a Danish scholar, FausbcUl ; and of a Native (iramraar by 
Eaccayana, by M. Senart, a Frenchman ; un original treatise on 
this subject by Olough, and a very useful Dictionary by the late 
lamented Professor Childers.’ The derivation c)f the language 
from Sanskrit forms the subject of an o&say by tho f rout French 
scholar, M. Burnouf, and the equally great Gorman scholar, 
Professor Lassen. There are notices of the Prakrit dialects in 
one of Colebrooke’s essays and in tho preface to Professor 
Wilson's Hindu Theatre. Lassen also wrote a book entitled 
Institutiones Linguae Praoratican, based upon the grammatical 
works of native writers, and upon the Prakrit passages occurring 
in the Sanskrit dramatic plays. Professor Weber, whoso industry 
and comprehensive grasp are admirable, 1ms published an 


1 This lecture was written in 1877 and revised in 1878. It will be necessary 
for the reader toramemhor tliis in going over this short sketch. Many and 
valuable additions to Pali publications bavo been made since then, espe- 
cially by the Pall Text Society, 
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elaborate analysis of Ihe languaffe and contents of a Jaina reli- 
gious work in Prakrit entitled tlie Bbagavatl, and of the language 
ol a collection of Prakrit son[,s by Hala, together with an edition 
and translation of the work. t)r. Oowcll has brought out a nice 
edition of the Prakrta-Prakasa by Vararuoi ; and Dr. Muir, whose 
works are so valuable to the student, devotes a large portion of 
his second volume of the “ Sanskrit Texts ” to Prakrit philology, 
in which he gives his own views and a summary of those of other 
scholars. In Ceylon, Mr. D’Mwis has published a work on the 
Pali, and in India, an edition of the Prakrit Grammar of Krama- 
dl&vara has been published in the Bibliotheca Indioa, and of 
that of Hemacandra in Bombay by a Jaina priest with the 
assistanace of a SSstrl'. The modern vernaculars have not yet 
succeeded in attracting the attention of the learned in Europe. 
Essays on some points of vernacular philology by Professor 
Hoernle, of Joyanarayan’s College, Benares, have appeared 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. But the most 
important work on this subject that has yet appeared is Mr. 
Beames’s Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lan- 
guages. Two volumes have been published, and the third 
and last is expected.® Mr. Beames has brought his subject 
down to the pronoun ; and the forthcoming volume will treat 
of the verb. Dr. Trump in his valuable Grammar of the 
Sindhi language compares the grammatical forms existing 
in the several vernaculars, and recent grammarians of Guja- 
rati and Marathi have made attempts in some oases to trace 
the grammar of these languages from the Sanskrit through 
the Prakrit. A Gujarati Sastri, named Vrajalal, has written a 
useful little tract on the history of his vernacular,* But upon 
the whole, it must be acknowledged that vernacular philology is 
still in a state of infancy, and a great deal of what has beeh 
written is unsatisfactory. 

1 Since this was written Dr. Pi&chel'a edition of Hemacandra’s Prakrit 
Grammar and his elaborate contribution to the Grundriss der Arisohen. 
Fhilologie liava been published, besides several other minor works. 

2 Since publishod, 

3 Hoernle’s Oomparalive Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, Kellogg's 
Hindi Grammar, Grierson's Linguistic Surrey of India have, among others, 
be^n jpublished since then. 
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Before 1 proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessary that 
should trace some of the laws of the development and growth of 
language, as I shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in 
the course of these lectures. Suppose a person wishes to express 
the idea in a village, and the only moans at«his command are 
the roots and independent words in a language such as the 
Sanskrit. Now the word which expresses a village is srnr, and 
another which signifies the interior is BW. By joining the two 
together in such an expression as aTBJTwr he conveys the idea the 
interior of, or in, a village. Now this word is pronounced 
or by persons who have either not been taught to pro- 


nounce it properly or are not sufficiently careful to do so. This 
again is reduced to BT5r or BTST and thence to BT? or H?, and ulti- 
mately to BT or In this manner btbbst becomes BTBBT or BTB^, 
which, as you know, are the forms of Gujarati, Sindhi and Hindi 
locative. In this condition its origin is forgotten by the speakers, 
and becomes simply a termination signifying in the udericr. 
Again, if a man wants to speak of owe who makes a pot and has 
not got a word to express the idea, he naturally puts together the 
words pot and maker, and uses the compound 
After aJ:ijn.a,.by .. f aulty pr oBunciatlon, tile goes out and the 
“W&rd is reduced to In the same way, as before, the persons 

who use the word have no consoiousness that they are 

putting together two words, one of which means a po< and the 
other maker ; but the syllable BTT becomes with them a simple 
termination which signifies the doer of the thing expressed by 
the base. We thus see that these two very general terminations 
were originally independent words, and that in the course of 
time they lost that character. If you examine those forms which 
constitute the declensions and conjugations of any language you 
may happen to know, you will find that these also have originated 
in the same way. When, our remote ancestors wished to say 
I now do, they put together ^ do, g now, and I, and said 
afterwards changed for the sake of euphony to In the 

same vray ^fifa means do now he do now he ( and ) thou, 

^ being a corruption of T% a pronoun signifying jhou, and 


do now thou. Or they expressed present time by using a pronoun 
^^uivalent to here or this and said know Asfs /le, th? B 
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being the same as that we find in the forms 3Pl»r, SRirra;, &c. 
and signifying something that is near. In this manner we are 
able to trace the original signification of a good many of these 
forms, but since after their invention they are more or less 
corrupted, it becomes a difdcult matter to do so in all cases. Still, 
we know enough to be able to lay it down as certain that this is 
the mode in which all our grammatical forms have originated. 
“When a language is in that condition in which grammatical 
relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both parts of the compound can be used independently, it is said 
io be in the analytic stage. The change of ms? to OT or or of 

to aiTT, or of ?rt% to or cT: is what is called phonetic decay. 
Though this is usually spoken of in censure as curruption, it is 
the means by which a language leaves the analytic stage and 
develops. The words forming the compound grow together, both 
being altered in the process, and the original sense of the latter is 
forgotten. It is this circumstance that renders phonetic change 
possible, for, if those who speak the language always used the 
two words in the compound with a conscious desire to express 
their joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. Phonetic 
decay reduces the latter portion to a mere termination, aml_^us 
a langudge arrives at what is called the synlhetic stage. All tHe^ 
dead Aryan languages, and most of the living ones also, are in 
the synthetic condition, while the Chinese is said te be in the 
analytic stage. 

Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly 
going oh in a living language. At some stages of its history it 
is very rapid and at others slow. It sometimes wholly transforms 
words. Its causes are deeply ingrained in human nature itself. 
Language is not the end and aim of human life ; it is simply an 
instrument of communicating thought, and the matter of thought 
is always more important than the expression. The utterance 
of a word implies an effort We have to force the breath through 
the windpipe, check or compress it at different points in its 
passage through the mouth, and then let it off. The glottis or the 
opening of the windpipe, and the tongue and the various parts of 
the mouth are our organs of speech, and an innumerable variety 
of sounds may be produced by their means- In pronouncing 

82 I R. G. Bhandarkat’s Works, Vol, IV. ] 
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certain letters the glottis must bo strotoliod or expanded, 
while in the case of others it is contracted, which is its more 
natural condition. The breath which comes out when it ia 
expanded is called svasa or simple unintonated breath by the 
old Indian Philologists. But when the glottis is contracted, and 
the breath is intonated by the vibration of the vocal chords, it 
becomes what is called narfa, «. e., tone or intonated breath. 
Simple breath is the material cause of the hard consonants, and 
the intonated breath of the soft, and of the vowels. When nada 
is forced out and allowed to pass away without being obstructed, 
we pronounce vowels, and when both svdaa and mda are 
obstructed at different parts of the mouth, the sounds that are 
formed are consonantal. Hence a consonant cannot be 
pronounced by itself ; it is only when the touching organs 
are separated, and the air allowed to pass through any one 
of the vowel positions, that the sound is produced. 

When the intonated breath is let off through the rounded lips, 
it forms 3', and with the lower lip a little further off, %; while if 
the lips completely touch each other, and the breath is thus 
obstruoted in its passage, wyhave % which, with a greater force 
of respiration, becomes and when it is partly sent into the 
nose, it assumes the form of If the svdsa is in the same condi- 
tion as riMda when it forms 5t; and u;, we have and When 
these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of the tongue 
forming a complete contact with the root of the upper teeth, we 
have u;, and When the contact is effected higher up 

and the forepart of the tongue is made into a curve, we have 
S;, f j and % If the middle of the tongue is brought near the 
palate, nada passing through the intervening space forme the 
vowel f ; and when the tongue is a little further off and the 
mouth more open, we have ; while if there is complete contact, 
the two kinds of breath give us ^ and sj;, as before. 

When the root of the tongue touches the lower skirt of the palate, 
we have similarly 5^, % u;, and f . If the intonated breath is 

allowed to pass away when the mouth is in its natural position 
with the lips open, we have the vowel 3T, and, with greater force 
of breath, the aspirate g. The vowel portion of W and differs 
from 3T in the whole lower part of the mouth being brought closer 
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to the upper in pronouncing it, while in pronouncing an the two 
parts of the mouth are more widely apart ; so that the vowel 
sound involved in w is the olosest, an, the most open. The diph- 
thongs ^ and 3^ are ar + ? and a? + gr pronounced hastily. In 
pronouncing the semi-vowels the organs are brought very close 
to each other, but do not form a complete contact ; so that the 
breath is compressed and not shut up. Still, like the mutes, they 
cannot be pronounced without separating the organs. We 
pronounce ^ when we bring the two lips and the ends of the 
upper teeth into close proximity, and it thus corresponds to the 
vowel g"; for the position is the same as that for f, the proxi- 
mity only being greater ; while 5s; is formed a little above the 
dental position by emitting the breath by the sides of the tip of 
the tongue, and v a little below the cerebral. The sibilants 
and % are continuous sounds made by letting off tbe or 

simple breath with the same force as in the case of the hard 
aspirates and through the space between the middle of the tongue 
and the palatal, cerebral, and dental or dento-palatal positions 
brought as near to each other as in pronouncing vowels. 

You will thus see how minute and laborious these operations 
are. The difficulty is increased when we have to pronounce two 
or more consonants together. We have first to put the organs of 
speech into one position, and immediately afterwards into another, 
without leaving the first. Accurate pronunciation therefore 
requires great effort, and since, according to an observation of 
Locke, labour for labour’s sake is against nature, the tendency 
always exists of making as little effort as is consistent with the 
necessity of making oneself understood. Hence sis’ is transformed 
to i. e. only the quantity of breath necessary to pronounce 
is let off, and the effort of forming a complete and close contact 
is saved ; becomes and thence and where 

also you will see that the contact Is avoided ; becomes sw, in 
which case we find that the effort involved in the change from 
one position of the vocal organs to another is economized, though 
the pressure which the organs exert upon each other in the 
pronunciation of a conjunct continues the same, i, e. we have 
a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimilated. This 
is further changed to siTT in which the pressure is avoided, but 
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the Bhortening of the time which this would involve is obvieted 
by lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendency to pl^onetio 
decay is so powerful that if not counteracted it would in tie 
short space of a few generations render a language entirely 
unintelligible to its former speakers. Children, in their first 
essays at speech, often mispronounce words, and if they weye left 
to themselves, the language of a country would undergo very 
great transformation in a short time. But at home and in soboolg 
they are taught to speak the language of their parents correctly, 
and this result is averted. Education, therefore, is an agency 
which arrests the progress of decay. Another check is atforded 
by the necessity of making oneself intelligible. ^If a man is care* 
less about his language, he will not be understood. He has there- 
' fore necessarily to endeavour to speak as other people do.^ The 
feeling of society is also arrayed against the corruption of a 
language. The speech which does not approach the reokved 
standard is branded as vulgar. The tendency to oorrupti(^n is 
greatly diminished when a language comes to have a literature. 
Some races are very careful about their speech, and preserve it in 
a comparatively pure condition ; there are others which corrupt 
it greatly. But even in the case of the former, accidents in Its 
history may transform the idiom considerably. If one race ooihes 
in contact with another, and gives it its language, it is sure to be 
greatly corrupted. The alien race cannot catch the pronuhCiation 
properly, or its vocal organs may be naturally so constituted or 
its previous vocal habits may be of such a nature as to render 
the sounds of the language difficult or impossible to be imitated, 
If there were no schools and colleges for teaching English to us, 
we should corrupt the language of our rulers 80 greatly as to 
''^rendw'isiwselves perfectly unintelligible to them. The native 
sentry's cfeill^nge for “ who comes there ? ” would be a 

puzzle to the scientific philologist. 

The grammatical terminations which are oftener used than 

« ii 

any particular words suffer the most by this process of decay, 
and after ^ time they are confused with each other or .dropped 
away. When a language is reduced to this condition, it has to 
fall back upon the expedient with which it started, and tack on 
certain words or particles to its nouns and verbs to express th^ 
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relations which the old terminations denoted, and thus the analy- 
tic state returns. But the old process goes on again, and t&6se 
words in their turn assume the character of terminations, Sonie- 
times along with a case-form there exists in the language another 
expression conveying the same sense. When the former goes 
out of use the latter takes its place, or sometimes the latter drives 
out the former. The modern vernaculars have had to resort to 
this process of reconstruction in a great measure, and, as in the 
older languages, it has already become difficult in several cases 
to trace the origin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskrit' ‘the 
termination which expresses future time is and w^hen it “is 
applied to the root io give, we have he will give. This 

W is very likely a compound of the root to be and qj to go. So 
that the contrivance the early Aryans had recourse to, to egress 
futurity, was to attach to a ]|Qot two others expressive of going to 
he ; therefore originally meant he goes to be giving, i. e. 
he does not give, hut will give since he goes to do it. Now this 
^iTipIcr in the derived dialects becomes first then 

THf and % in order. Phonetic corruption has 
thus reduced this form to qr? or and that for the present tense 
I give has also assumed the same appearance. There is thus no 
distinction between them ; wherefore, to express future time, our 
languages have had recourse to a variety of expedients Vrhich 1 
shall endeavour to explain in their proper place. The Hindi, 
however, has hit upon the same that was used by our early 
ancestors, and distinguished futurity by adding to this shrunken 
form the past participle of *r*J: to go, which is nerr, changed to nr 
by combining the vowels, and thus ^*IT, the form of the future, 
signifies literally, gone that he {may) give. 

Another phenomenon constantly observable in the history of 
the growth of a language is the use of false analogies. Thus 
in Sanskrit the root to hear takes the augment 5 in the Present 
and three other tenses or moods, and the Sanskrit of he h^rs is 
Now in the course of time people forgot that this termi- 
nation was used in these tenses alone, and extended it to the 
Future, the past participle, and ottier derivatives, so that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits the root itself became lur=5J0T instead of g. 
This root has descended to most of the modern dialects in this 
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same fortn. In the same way 95T to hxiy booamo to Jcnoiv, 

STTOF, to know, and so on. All the.se exist in the verna- 
culars BO augmented. In the same way, though ^ is conjugated 
in Sanskrit by adding to the base according to the rule of the 
eighth conjugation, and forms m, ^^fF &o., in Prakrit it is 
conjugated according to the rule of the first or the tenth which 
are generalised, and has or 5^. This arises from the same 
sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, 
from the analogy of vr# from VFT, from gs" &o., they use ^ 
from though the correct Marathi form is W and you may 
remember such expressions as “ I knowed ” and “ you was " that 
Dickens puts into the mouth of his lower characters. The Pali 
and the Prakrits are full of such formations. This law may be 
called the law of false analogies or of the generalisation of 
grammatical forms, or formal generalisation, and the effect of it 
is to do away with anomalies and introduce simplicity in a 
language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, 
viz. the economisation of effort, and its operation is restricted also 
by the same causes as those which arrest the progress of phojietio 
corruption. 


Hitherto we have been considering the growth or the decay of 
the grammar of a language. But idie names ol objects constitute a 
very important part of human speech. These are not arbitrary or 
simply conventional. The possibility of mere conventional names 
can exist only under a supposition of men meeting and agreeing 
that they should call such thing by such name. But this implies 
a condition of high social and political development, which in an 
early state of society does not exist, and, in the absence of 
language, cannot exist. The process is very artificial, and would 
hardly be worthy of the intellectual nature of man ; and though even 
in a high state of civilisation a language grows, and new names 
spring up, this is not the way in which they do so. The names of 
objects are always expressive of some attribute possessed by those 


objects. the earth is that which is broad, >TF3 the sun, that 
shines, the sea that which has water, father, one 
^otects, ff^ daughter, one who milks cows. But you will 
names are not logical definitions, for they have the 
oiivyapti, i. e. are top wide. It is not the earth alpnp 
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that is broad, nor the sun alone that shines, nor the sea alone that 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-emi* 
nently, and hence the terms become restricted to them. What is 
general is thus rendered particular, and the sense of words is, so to 
say, specialized. This process goes on continually in a living 
language, not only in the invention of new names, but often it 
works in a manner to narrow the sense of existing words. Thus, 
^5[»rr etymologically signifies *a feeling,’ ‘a sensation,’ thence it is 
restricted in Sanskrit to a particular sensation, that of severe 
pain ; but the pre-eminent pain is that experienced in child birth, 
hence tor, the Frakritised form of the word, signifies in Marathi 
that special pain. So, ^vrSufl in Sanskrit denotes ‘ a female that is 
pregnant, ’ but in’inir, the Marathi form of the word, is restricted to 
lower animals; HTT in Sanskrit means ‘heat’ generally, but in 
Marathi, and in Gujarati in the form of it signifies a parti- 
cular kind of heat, viz. ‘fever' though the word has not lost its 
general sense ; denotes originally ‘the heart,’ in modern 
Marathi in the form of it signifies ‘courage,’ which is a 
quality of the heart, though in old Marathi it preserves its 
original sense ; fqirg- in Sanskrit means ‘a ball’ generally, but in 
Panjabi and Gujarati in the form of <T0^ it is restricted to this 
ball of flesh and bones, ‘ the body ’ ; in Sanskrit signifies ‘ an 
attendant ’, but in the form of it denotes in the Hindi ‘a pupil 
or disciple ’, who, according to Indian custom, is his master’s 
close attendant, and in Bengali and the Goanese Marathi, in the 
forms of and ‘ a boy ’ or son, who is constantly about his 
pai-ents. Opposed to this is a process which may be called 
generalisation of the sense. Thus the root originally signified 
‘ looking or searonjng for a cow ’ ; it was then extended to any 
kind of ‘ searching ', snd lastly in the form of it signifies 

in Marathi ‘ to finSaP^ifciai^inBlly ‘ the lord of the gods, ’ is in 
Sanskrit used 'Jni it, 5 • of any class of beings, such 

expressions as them, golian o. jy, ng very common ; and a notable 
example of this proovM is afford ^ by the word which in 
Sanskrit means ‘ a king but, in *^e forms of or is in the 
modern languages used as a title of distinction, and in Marathi, 
any respectable gentleman not following the priestly ocoupation, 
and not a man of learning may be called a rav. Sometimes, w’' ii 
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by means of phonetic corruption a word is reduced to two forme, 
each of the two acquires a distinct sense. Thus, Sanskrit 5:5 ig 
in the modern languages corrupted to II„ S., B., a^jd 

in this form it means ‘ an old man. ’ It is also corrupted to 

H., sraT S., B., ^ Q-., and Goan. M. in which form it 

signifies ‘ great, ' ‘ large, ’ or ‘ more advanced in age ’. In this 
last sense, the termination 5 or T is appended to it ( M. ^ 1 %^, S. 
q^). The Sanskrit word ^beoomesOT inthe sense of ‘a festival,’ 
in Pali and the Prakrits, but ijror in the sense of ‘ a moment.' In 
Marathi OT is further transformed to ^ and in the form of 
f^QT also occurs in the old literature and in one of its dialects. 
The Sanskrit in the form of M., H., S., 

d., P. means bright, clear, pure, but in the form of M., 
Et., G., P., S., B., it means desolate or waste. This sense it 
acquired by the first process explained above, since a desolate 
land in cleared, purified of its tenants or appurtenances, 
means in Marathi a dwarf and humpbacked. This last 

word exists in the other languages also, and both are derived 
froin the Sanskrit 

The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I 
shall notice is the gradual disappearance of words. As men 
advance in knowledge and civilisation, new ideas and modes of 
thinking arise, and the old ones fall into disuse. And since 
words are the representatives of ideas, new words always come 
in, and the old go out. The changes that the Marathi language, 
for instance, has undergone in this respect since the time of 
Jnanetvara, or the Hindi since the time of Chanda, render the 
older books unintelligible to modern readers. There are also 
various other causes. Sometimes, when another language rises 
into importance on account of political circumstances, or when It 
Is admired and eBteem6dJ>5!-a-aaty?8-«g^ V^Dskrit is by Hindus, 
a great many words are borrowad^ioh they and necessarily the 
older ones go out to make room for ,\e attritor disappear because 
they are regarded as vulgar. The opening of an intercourse 
with a foreign nation brings about'the same result. These causes 
account in a great measure for the fact that so many words in 
_our languages have become obsolete, JnaneSvara's Prakrit 

to make room for the Sanskrit ir^r?, for and ail? for 
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SlTSf; and the word ^iffw has well-nigh supplanted the old , as 
has done which itself must once have driven out such 
a word as snurr or STPHT, the Praki-it forms of sri^ and 

The languages of the civilised nations of the world have been 
divided into three families, the Aryan or Indo-European, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian. The first comprises the Indian branch, 
consisting of Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrits, and the modern 
Vernaculars of Northern India and of Ceylon ; the Iranic branch 
consisting of Zend, the sacred language of the Parsis, the PehlevI 
and the other cognate dialects the Hellenic or the Greek branch, 
comprising the languages of Ancient Greece and its modern 
representatives ; the Italic branch, consisting of the Latin and 
the cognate ancient languages of Italy and the dialects derived 
from Latin, the Italian, the French and the old Provencal, the 

Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Wallachian ; the Keltic or the 
language of those Kelts or Gauls that so often figure in Roman 
history, and distinguished into two varieties, the Kymric, now 
spoken in Wales and in the Province of Brittany in France, and 
the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and Ireland ; the Lithuanian and Slavonic, comprising the 
languages of Lithuania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic 
races generally; and the Teutonic branch, consisting of the Scandi- 
navian group, i. e. the languages of Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
and Denmark, of the High German i. e. the old and the present 
language of Germany, and of the Low German, which comprised 
the old Anglo-Saxon and the other languages spoken on the 
coasts of Germany, the modern representatives of which are the 
English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Friesland, and the 
North of Germany. The second family comprises the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Carthaginian, and the 
cognate and derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and 
the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last family the 
dialects spoken in Southern India are also to be referred. The 
Zend approaches Sanskrit the most, hut the affinities of this 
latter with Greek and Latin are also very striking, and such as 
to convince even a determined sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved 
a greater number of ancient forms than any of these languages, 
hence it is indispensable for purposes of comparative philology, 

33 t R. Gi Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol, IV. ] 
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Tho literaUive of Sanskrit prosoiils, aw ordinarily considered 
two varieties of the lansnaf-e ; hut a third may also, as T shall 
presently endeavour to show, be clearly distinguished. Of these 
the most anojont is that forind in tho hymns of the 5lgY6da 
Barhhita. These were composed at different times and by different 
Jisis, and were transmitted from father to son in certain families, 
Thus the third of tho ton collections, which make up the SaihhitS, 
bears the names of Vi&vauiiLra, and the hymns contained in it 
were composed by the great patriarch and his descendants. The 
seventh is ascribed to Vasistha and his family. The composition 
of these hymns, therefore, extended over a long period, the 
language is not the same throughout, and while some of them 
present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty in understanding them, the style of others is so anti- 
quated that they defy all efforts at Interpretation, and their sense 
was not understood even by the Hsis wlio flourished in the very 
next literary period, that of the BrShmanns. Still for our pur- 
poses we may neglect these difforencos and consider tho Vedio 
variety of Sanskrit as one. 

The ohiof characteristics of tho Vodic language aro these ^-11 
contains a large number of words that havo liocorao obsolete ot 
changed thoii’ sense in the later or classical Sanskrit, There is 
a greater variety of verbal derivatives, such as in the sense 

of ‘worthy to be seen, or handsome’, See., abstract 

nouns from the roots sn?-, &;o,, srigw; ‘ something that is pro- 

duced ', 'rig, grfa' &o., nouns of agency having a past sense 
(Panini III. 2. 17 1 ), which govern an accusative, Stffrep signifying 
‘ handsome ' or ‘ favour,’ &o. The nominative plural termi- 
nation of nouns ending in ®r is ( Panini VII. 1. 50), as in 
as well as 31% as in ?I^fT tT^^TerprfT ; and the instru- 
mental plural is or ( Panini VII. 1. 10 ). The vowel oases 
of nouns in are often formed by joining the vowels by the 
usual Samdhi rules ; as or accusative singular of ng; 

and genitive singulars of *13 The instrumental 

singular is made up by affixing 311, *rT, ox ^T, instead of «TT, as 
tT®rr, 5^T, giflrn, 3«S*rT, &c. (Panini VII. 1. 39 ) ; sometimes of 
other nouns also, as -TjeruT &o. The nominative and voca- 
tive dual of masculine and the plural of neuter nouns in W often 
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end in m as ir^m ft>grr ’aq-^Apr ^fni^ B7. II. 12. 4, sffScTflrr s^Fcf^r^rr 
;TOr BV. I. 3. 2; and the instrumental singular of feminine nouns 
in ^ is optionally formed by simply lengthening the vowel 
( Panini VII. 1. 39 ). as BV. I. 82. 2. The locative 

singular termination is often dropped, as in e^TFR; ; or its siT 
changed to sir, as in riniT for arrwi' ( Panini VIT, i. 39 ). The 
Parasmaipada first person plural termination of verbs is 
(Panini VII. 1. 46 ), as TOt VRrrT BV. 1. 1. 7, and that of the 
third person plural is often or as ^ or Other forms 

also admit of this T, as The ?T of the Atmanepada termi- 

nations is often dropped ( Panini VII. 1. 41 ), as ^ BV. 1,71.9. 
There are eight different forms of the mood called ^ by Panini, 
which has a conditional or subjunctive sense ; S'Cm i IT or 
arntiR BV. 1. 25. 12, ^ BV, 1. 1. 2. This is lost 

in classical Sanskrit. The several conjugations or ways of 
forming the special tenses do exist, hut the roots are not restricted 
to any particular way, being conjugated sometimes according to 
one mode and sometimes according to another ; as There 

are some instances in which some tenses other than the special 
tenses also admit of the oonjugational sign, as perfect. 

Sometimes guna is substituted before the ff of the second person 
plural imperative, though it is a weak termination, as in sjtffRT. 

The infinitive is formed by adding to roots the terminations 

9T's^, at and nt ( Panini IIL 4. 9 ), as 5fT5f%, fevt, 

'^hese are etymologically the forms of the dative singular 
of suoL^ouns as ai^, sfnre;, &o. A few other datives are 
similarly used, as &o. ( Panini III. 4. 10, 11 ). The 

accusatives of some nouns are also used as infinitives when 
governed by ^ ( Panini III. 4. 12 ), as ^ t 
BV. X. 44, 6 } also in other places, BV, VII. 86. 3, 

The infinitive in classical Sanskrit ends in as which is 
the accusative form of such a noun as the dative of which, 
is one of the forms of the Vedic infinitive. The potential 
participles are often formed by adding tf, cfirer and sr ( Panini 
in. 4. 14 ), as ^ BV. X. 14. 2, fr ^ BV. 

VI. 56. 1, The first two, however, ought properly 

to he considered as infinitives. The ahsolutive is sometimes 
fprmed by jthe addition of fgnr ; as iFfgHT. There is such a form ae 
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fov 3r«r ; and hiioli oilrnrh iis and 'ftc# for ^fsrr and 
oooiu' often. Those loat, as also ihi' nMiiil oi* olasHioal nh.solutives, 
ftvo forms of tho infiimmonlnl hiiiKiilar of the saino nouns, the 
dative and accu.snlivo of which are iiM>d as iufinilivesj fsfpr 
appears also to ho an instrinnenlal. Tlioro are a great many 
other peculiar ItioK which arc noticed by Paiiini, and which you 
will find collected in the rtiddhanta-ICaniinidi. One thing, how- 
ever, should be borne in niiiid, that noi withstanding there is 
in these respects a very groat differpneo helwoen the Yedio and 
the classical Sanskrit, they are in the sstne phonetic stage, i, e, 
the vocal elements of words and letters remain the same. There 
are a few such Instances, as TT’?' for and for sjff, in which 
the mute has disappeared, leaving only the aspirate element, and 
to these may be added the term iual tons rn^T and STO^for and 

; but both the original and corrupt forms exist in the Vedas, 
and no general conclusion can ho bai-ied ot\ those few instances, 
You will hereafter see that the other tliaU'cls I shall speak of 
differ' greatly from the olussioal Marrslcrit in these resirocts. The 
following spooimon will give you an idea of Vcdlc Kanskril !— 

^ er JT»^T !T 1 

RT ^ irtimr rrm TTr-i: i wr irarrfiftr ii 

JFRfenr JrvjTr i !^r;fr?Fwrw=5rifnT«j ii 

i^T sfrRT 'T^RVcTfvifrtlT gcrcTTHr \ RRT II 

?o. wr? rjfTsiOT ?retiT. cpvnTvsrr i Rrramnr n 
??, amr i^fjrrPiT^aT f%f^f stw i trr ^ ii i- - 
R" RT f%»«rrgr i sr vr atrqf^ it/ 

fffrr^OT ^ff I ?SITff5PFg?T'5|% II 

These eight verses contain 72 different ptnhs or grammatical 
forms, not counting the prepositions as separate pndas. <M these 
19 have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 
have changed their significations. This, however, is a spe jimenof 
one of the more intelligible hymns, but there are a great many 
which contain, a much larger proportion of words that have gone 
out of use. It is these obsolete words that constitute 1 :he chief 
difficulty of understanding the Vedic hymns. 

1. The use of after is unknown to the latej t dialect, 
that particle being found joined only to the pronoun Tlio 
preposition ST, though connected with r%!'nTi%, is separaf fed from it 
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by tliree words. Though the root of this verb is given in the 
Dhatupatha or Panini ’s list of roots, it has gone out of use. In 
modern Sanskrit we should use sri^suraiiT: instead. ScT is not 
now used in the sense in whioh it oo'ours here, though it is 
connected with it. We should use instead. means 

here ‘ day by day ’ ; in olassioal Sanskrit the word means 
‘ heaven ’ only. The verse may be translated : — “ Though we 
who are like subjects break thy law, day after day, O divine 
Varuna 1 ” Varuna is spoken of frequently as a rajan, or king, 
and men are his subjects, with reference to that attribute of his. 

2. gn" means ‘ killing ’, or ‘ execution ' in classical Sanskrit, 
but, since ‘ killing ’ qualifies it here, it must mean some such 
thing as a weapon or a blow. 

frg; is obsolete. i^fiaiTST is a participle of the Perfect of ^ or 
gr^. The form is obsolete ; and a verbal form of the root is not 
ordinarily met with, though a word derived from it does occur, 
fvrrflr also is obsolete. 

“ Do not subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to 
the wrath of the angry, ’’ i, e. do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5, egg' signifies in later Sanskrit the order of the Esatriyas or 
the warrior caste. Here ic is used in the primitive sense of 
‘ valour ', ‘ prowess ’. gT does not mean ‘ man ’ here, but is used 
in its original sense of vianly. eiT and are separated by a 

word. ‘favour’ is obsolete, gr^i^'tlie reach of sight’, 

‘ visual power ', has also gone out of use. 

“ When shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeing Varuna 
hither to favour us ? ” 

7. This form of the derived adjective is unknown to 

later Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing 
f toi?r. 

“ Who knows the path of the birds flying in the air and of 
the boat on the waters. ” 

10. " Enforcing his laws, the powerful Varuna sits down in 
his abode to exercise universal sovereignty.’' 

11. the termination of the accusative plural, is here 
dropped ; qjfg is Vedic for ; hpre also iw is dropped. 
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" From thia plaoo tho knowing one sees all soorot deeds don 
or to be done.’’ 

J3, nFRfi; and frri^«rcr are forma of or tho Vodio subjunctive, 

” May the powerful God make things easy for us all our days 
and prolong our lives." 

19, Conjugated as a root of the second class, with as 
the termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetic 
purposes, 

“ 0 Varuna, hear this my invocation, and now be propitious, 
I call on thee, desirous of proteetion.’’ 

The next form of the language is presented to us in the 
Brahmanas of the Vedas, such as the Aitareya of the Bgveda 
and the Satapatha of the White Yajurveda. A great many of 
those peculiar words which we meet with in the hymns, and 
which are so unintelligible have disappeared, the declensions 
have approached the standard of olassioal Sanskrit, the nomina- 
tive plural in for instance, and the instrumoirtal plural in 
having gone out of use. The roots have arranged them- 
selves definitely under certain conjugations. The subjunctive 
has mostly become obsolete, though suoh forms as ( Sat. I. 

4.1.10), and WRni; ( Ait. II. 11 ) are somothnos met with. The 
roots take those forms of the Aorist that Panini assigns to them, 
and this tense is scrupulously used In the sense mentioned by 
that grammarian. Suoh terminations as *ri% and the various 
modes of forming the infinitive have disappeared, the ordinary 
one in being mostly used ( Ait. IV, 8, VIIL 23 ). The 
language is in most respects the same as that usually colled 
classical Sanskrit. It is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and 
moods. There are however a few peculiarities and archaisms 
There are some antiquated words suoh as ‘ an extremity’ 
( Ait. 11. 2 ), ‘ a shaft, ' * a hat ’ ( Ait. Ill, 26 ) ; 

‘ ultimate referee ’ ‘ one who pronounces a decree ', 

‘ prosperous ’, ?lrr for erT?T ( Ait. V. 14 ), frr ‘ food ’ ( Ait. VIIL 1 ). 

‘ powerful ’ { Ait. VIII. 8. 23 ), ‘ a destructive instrument, 

flame’ ( Ait. VIII. 24 ), &c. The dative of feminine nouns is often 
used for the genitive, as ’OT: ( Ait. VIII. 23 ) ; 

; the ?r of the third person singular pf the 
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ittmanepada is sometimes dropped as in the old dialect, as ^rftfrr 
( Ait. VII. 16 ) ; a few roots form their Aorist in 
another manner than that mentioned by Panini, as sn stw 
![ 5aT: ( Ait. VII. 14 ), where a=r?rK stands for % »T STRT 

(Ait. VIII. 23 ) where STSSfT: is for snrs’: ; the form of the infini- 
iive governed by the word is that which ends in aiRi; as 
5 3 SE^TIT: ( Ait. VIII. 7 ) ; and JT^ appears in the form 

of JP3^ ( Ait. III. 26 ). In the seventh and eighth Panoikas of the 
Aitareya Brahmapa some Gathas or songs are quoted, the 
language of which is more antiquated than that of the body of 
the work. Notwithstonding these irregularities, these Brahmanas 
are the best representatives extant of the verbal portion of that 
language of which Panini writes the grammar, though he did not 
mean these when he spoke of the Bhasa. But nearly the whole 
of that literature which Panini drew from, if he did so at all, has 
perished, or to speak more correctly, there is no portion of the 
extant Sanskrit literature that accurately represents Panini’s 
Sanskrit as regards the verb and the Taddhitas or nominal deri- 
vatives. Probably the spoken language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar. 

The next stage of Sanskrit is presented to us by the work of 
Yaska, whose language appears to be more ancient than that of 
the rest of the non-Vedio literature. We find a good many 
archaic words and expressions in the Nirukta, such as 
‘ proximity,’ g^rf^rrroir in the sense of ‘finding’ or ‘ observing ', 

‘ signification, ’ in the sense of ‘ as to ’, f^tr ‘ variety,’ 
»3rninT: ‘ unable to teach ‘ invested with 

sovereignty ’, ‘ subordinate ’, ‘ celibacy ’, &c. There 

are also some technical terms which we do not meet with in 
later works such as ‘ weak terminations ’, gfqsR or 

‘ augment ‘ a nominal termination ’, &o, After 

the time of Yaska, Sanskrit underwent a peculiar change, for the 
proper understanding of which it is necessary for a time to 
consider the styles in which a man may speak or write. There is 
what may be considered as the fluent or flowing style of speech, 
in which the speaker looks at the actions of men in progress, 
actions in the course of being done or suffered. A man speaking 
or writing in this style will use a verb on every occasion. But a 
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verb may always bo analysed into an attribute ol ibo subjoot and 
the connecting link or copula. When onn'.^ atlpiition is directed 
more to the attribute tlian io the proflvoas oi- coov.-tp of an action, 
one win use verbal nouns or acljectivos. I’lms instead of 
a man may say instead of ff^T, instead of 

spt Tr’w flt^!iT!pnni3[-, instead of Hii5iwsr«!Uri, nrer 5ri%raj^ 

&o. In the same way a verb may bo divided into a noun or 
adjective denoting the special action it involves, and a verb 
signifying action generally, as may bo analysed into fnp 

or »rar and into <1^ The later Sanskrit and 

the modern Vernactrlars are full of such formations. The ease 
forms may also he similarly analysed into attributive expressions; 
as into or TfipiT SEff: into ^ctwplsj!; 

The mode of thought which gives birth to such forms of expres- 
sion leads also to a freer use of compound nouns by nreans of which 
a whole sentence may be oomprOKsed into a small attribute. In 
argumentation the ablative of an abstract noun saves a long 
periphrasis. This may he considered a petrified form of speech, 
and as distinguished from the verbal stylo it may bo called the 
nominal style. In the earliest literature of Saiuskrit the fluent 
or verbal style prevailed. Since this rarely (idmil.s of attributive 
or nominal expressions, the seatenoe.s are .short, and the con* 
struotion easy. Thus, in such books a,s the Aitareya and Sata- 
patha BrShmaneis, we find short sentences, arid an abundance of 
verbal forms, Even In the time of Yaska this style prevailed to 
a large extent, and notwithstanding that his book is on a scienti- 
fic subject, his language often reminds one of that of tbo earlier 
works, though he must have written serval centuries afterwards. 
In the time of Papini also verbal forms were in general use, as 
I shall presently attempt to show. Some time after, however, 
the petrified or nominal style began to supplant the other. Some- 
how it commended itself to the genius of the Indian Aryas of the 
times, and the very richness and flexibility of Sanskrit, which 
allows of a root or noun being twisted in a variety of ways to 
suit any sort of construction, greatly facilitated the change. The 
Itihasas, the Pur anas, and the metrical Smrtis are written in this 
style. But here it is not carried to such an extravagant extent 
as is done in later writings, in some of which verbal forms are 
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ttoe and in others long and bewildering oompounds axe frequent- 
ly met with, and the construction is complicated and involved. 
This is the general character of the Sanskrit in which the subse- 
queht poetic and dramatic literature is written and if the 
language of a certain author is graceful and easy, and not dull 
and involved, if he does not use long compounds, and writes in a 
more natural style, it is either because his taste is superior to that 
of his contemporaries, or because he belongs to an earlier period. 

But it was in the Held of philosophy, dialectics and exegesis, 
scriptural or grammatical, that this nominal style was greatly 
cultivated and developed. The earliest work of the kind we 
know of is Patanjali's Mahabhasya on Katyayana's Yartikas or 
notes on Panini’s Sutvas. Nearly the whole of the philosophical 
literature of the Sanskrit is written more or less in the style of 
disputation. An Indian author does not lead his readers into the 
processes his own mind has gone through in arriving at the 
doctrines he lays down ; in other words, he does not tell us how he 
has come by the opinions he holds, but lays down these doctrines 
' and sets forth those opinions and conceives objections that may 
be raised and answers them. Or before actually stating the true 
doctrine or siddMnta, certain others, more or less opposed are 
stated, and reasons .given in support of them ( purvapakiia ) which 
are, of course, refuted. The Mahabhasya is written in this manner, 
but it differs in a good many respects from later works of the 
kind. Unlike the latter, it gives the very words that an opponent, 
speaking in his own person, may be expected to use. It therefore 
really consists of a series of dialogues, often smart, between 
one who maintains the purvapaksa, and another who lays 
down tlie siddhania. Hence, the language is plain and 
simple, and the sentences are short, and such as a man may 
naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral disputation. The 
nominal style, however, as I have ventured to call it, in contra* 
distinction to that of the Brahmanas and also of Y&ska, is 
observable ; but It has of course not yet degenerated into the 
long compounds and algebraic expressions of modern times, and 
is perfectly natural. In this respect it keeps pace with the 
language of the ItihSsas and Smrtis. Vatsyayana’s Bhasya on 
Gotama’s NySya Suti-a, and SabarBsv&min’s on that of JaimiRi| 
34 [ B. e. Bhandarkar'e Works, Yol. IV. ] 
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as well as the Bhasyas on some of the csaorifioial SQtras, are 
written in the same sort of simple and lively style, though how. 
ever they present a further stai'e in tho downward progress. But 
gradually this manner of writing ceased to be used, and the 
philosophical style went on progressing until it has come to be 
what it is now. Samkai-acarya’s Bhasya presents it in a middle 
stage. The sentences are much longer than those of the earlier 
writers, the construction is more involved, there is a freer use 
of attributive adjuncts, and the form is that of an essay or a 
lecture, instead of an oral disputation. But the great iLo§,Tya’s 
style is perspicuous throughout, fluent and charming, and not 
solidified or petrified, as that of later writers is. These latter 
hardly ever use a verb, and of the cases only a few are to he 
met with in their works. The nominative and ablative singular 
prevail, and long compounds are constantly employed. All our 
ideas are thrown into the form of nouns, mostly abstract, and 
even the participles have become rare. This style is the style 
of formulas rather than of discourse. It has reached its climax 
in the works of recent NiwyUjjilm, hut it has been raoro or less used 
by modern writers in all the Sastras. Tho inovemont which began 
with a less frequent use of verbal forms and tho employment 
of attributive expre-ssions has thus ended in making Sanskrit 
a language of abstract nouns and compound words, 

I have used the word style in describing this movement, to 
show what important changes in the structure of a language 
may originate from what is in the beginning but a style or 
mode of speaking or writing. If everybody thought and spoke 
about all matters as the ITaiyayika does in his own subject, our 
language would be just like his. It would almost have no verbs, 
no participles, and no oases except one or two. But it is not so. 
The movement could not be carried so far in other subjects. 
Hence the real classical Sanskrit is tho Sanskrit of the Epics, 
the Puranas, the metrical law*bookB, the better or earlier speci- 
mens of Kavyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of the early 
philosophical or exegetical works. And if we examine this 
literature we shall find that the greater use of attributive or 
nominal forms of expression gradually drove out a large portion 
of the Sanskrit verb, and gave a new character to the language. 
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which may be thus described Very few verbal forms are used 
besides those of such tenses as the Present and Future ; partici- 
ples are frequently met with ; the verbal forms of some roots, 
especially of those belonging to the less comprehensive classes, 
have gone out of use, and in their place we often have a noun 
expressive of the special action and a verb expressive of action 
generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed ; and 
a good many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions, 
if the treatises of Panini and others had perished, and we had to 
construct a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature 
t have above indicated, our Yerb and the Taddhita portion 
would be very meagre. Professor Benfey attributes the condition 
which the language thus assumed to the influence of the Prakrits 
or the spoken vernaculars. But the process appears to me 
perfectly natural, and no such influence need be supposed. The 
change may in some respects be likened to that which rendered 
the Vedic subjunctive and other grammatical forms obsolete in 
the later stage of the language. The Prakrits may have given 
some words to the Sanskrit, but that they should in this manner 
have influenced its grammatical structure is very unlikely. It 
is more natural to suppose that it was the Sanskrit, from which 
the Prakrits evidently sprang, which gave to these latter their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavour to determine the exact 
relation between the Sanskrit and these dialects in the con- 
cluding lecture, 

, We have thus observed and determined the change that came 
over Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Btahmanas 
and Yaska from an examination of the literature itself. But the 
fact is borne witness to by Katyayana, who observed it in his 
time and made it the subject of a few vartikas, Patanjali discusses 
the points raised in the following manner. A.n objector op 
Purvapak^n is introduced, who says : 

PURV, I There exist ( some) words which are not 

used; for instance, apT, fff, (These are forms of the 
second person plural of the Perfect. ) 

The Siddhantitt, or the principal teacher, who advocates 
doctrine that is finally laid dowm asks 
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Sin. What if they aro not iisod ? 

?URV. You (leterinino the gi-mninatiPol con'OobneBa of words 
from their being used. Those thou that two not now used are not 
grammatically corroot. 

Sid. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, viz., 
that words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot 
he not used *, if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they 
exist and are not used is inconsistent. Y ou yourself use them 
{ utter them ) and say ( in the very breath ) there are words which 
are not used. What other worthy like yourself would you have 
to vise them in order that they might be considered correct (lit. 
What other person like yourself is correct or is an authority in 
the use of words) ? 

PUBV. — This is not inconsistent. I say they exist since those 
who know the Sastra teach their formation by I laying down] 
rules, and I say they are not used, beoauso they are not used 
by people. Now with regard to [ your remark ] “ What other 
worthy, &o.’' [ when I say they are not used ] I do not moan that 
they are not'used by me. 

Sid.— W hat then ? 

PXIRV. — Not used by people. 

. Sin,— Verily, you also are one amongst the people. 

PURV. — Yes, 1 am one, but am not the people, 

Sid.— (V art.3i^5rftpfi^%grm?rsw«frJTra:). If you object 
that they are not used, it will not do (the objection is not valid), 

PtJBV. Why not ? 

SiD. — 'Because words are used to designate things. The things 
do exist which these words are used to designate. ( Therefore 
the words must ha used by somebody. If the things exist, the 
words that denote them must exist ), 

PiiBV.— ( Vart. arsrqtw; sr^rinr«3r?srr<j: ). ( It does not follow.) Their 
non-use is what one can reasonably infer, 

Sid.— W hy ? 

PUBV. — Because they ( people ) use other words to designate 
the things expressed by these words ; for instance, ^ in 
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the sense of 37 ^*, gj ^ in the sense of Ir:-, ^ ^ <EHspfR: in the 
sense of ’*?ar; a? 'Tarsrffr: in the sense of ( We here see that 
participles had come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense. ) 

Sid.— (V art. ) Even if these words are not 

used, they should be essentially taught by rules just as long 
saorifioial sessions are. It is in this way. Long saoxifloial 
sessions are such as last for a hundred years and for a thousand 
years. In modern times none whatever holds them, but the 
writers on saorifloes teaoh them by rules, simply because \ to 
learn ] what has been handed down by tradition from Bsis is 
religiously meritorious. And moreover (Vart. all 

these words are used in other places. 

PuBV.--They are not found used. 

SlD. — ^An endeavour should be made to find them. Wide 
Indeed is the range over which words are used ; the eai-th with 
Its seven continents, the three worlds, the four Vedas with their 
angas or dependent treatises and the mystic portions, in their 
various recensions, the one hundred branches of the Adhvaryu 
(Yajur-Veda), the Sama-Veda with its thousand modes, the 
Bahvroya with its twenty-one varieties, and the Atharvana 
Veda with nine, Vakovakya, the Epics, the Puranas and Medicine. 
This is the extent over which words are used. Without searching 
this extent of the use of words, to say that words are not 
used is simple rashness. In this wide extent of the use of 
words, certain words appear restricted to certain senses in 
certain places. Thus, is used in the sense of motion 
among the Kambojas 5 -the Sryas use it in the derived form 
of is used among the Surastras, TgfR among the 

eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only ^re;; is 
used in the sense of ‘ cutting ’ among the easterns, er? among the 
northerners. And those words which you think are not used are 
also seen used. 

PuRV. — Where f 

SlD.--In the Veda. Thus, ^^5 1 *lfr fra;? 1 

SPT argr I nsrar frgjnu: 1 

We here see that the objector says that certain words or 
forms are not used by people, and therefore they should not be 
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taught or learnt. The instanoos that he gives are forms of the 
perfect of some roots, and ho obsorvos that the sonae of these 
forms is expressed by uRing other words which are perfect parti- 
ciples of these roots. These statements are not denied by the 
Siddhantin, but he docs not allow that the forms should not he 
taught on the account. Though not used, they should be taught 
and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent thereon, 
just as the ceremonial of long sacrificial sessions, wliioh are never 
held, is. Then the obiector is told that though not used by 
people, the words may be ourrent in some other country, oonti- 
nont, or world, or they must have been used somewhere in the 
vast literature of the language. As regards the particular 
Instances, two of them are shown to be used in the Vedas. 

It thus follows that in the time of Katyayana and Patafijall, 
such verbal forms had become obsolete, and participles were used 
in their place. But it must have been far otherwise in the time 
of Panini. He gives minute rules for construoting the innume- 
rable forms of the Sanskrit verb. Our grammarians proceeded 
upon a strictly scientific basis. ’N'othing is more clear from 
several observations soatterod throughout the work of Patanjali, 
besides those contained In the above passage, than this, that the 
Indian Grammarians do not give us the Inventions of their own 
brains as they are supposed by some scholars to do. The very 
perfection of their observation and analysis has rendered them 
liable to this reproach. But notwithstanding all that, there can 
be no doubt whatever that they scrupulously adhered to usage. 
If so, the verbal forms taught by Papini must have been ourrent 
in the language at some time. We do meet with them in the 
Br&hmapas, but our grammarian does not include these forms 
among the peculiarities he has given of the Vedio or Ohandas and 
Brilhmana dialect, and thus does not restrict them to those works. 
They must therefore he understood as having been in use in the 
Bhasa or current language, the grammar of which he teaches in 
Mb Sutras. And the Bhasa that he means must be that which 
was ourrent in his time. In Panini ’s time, ’therefore, the" fluent 
or verbal style of speech was in use, as I have observed before. 
But it may be argued that though he refers these forms to the 
Bhasa, the Bhasa he means may not be that which prevailed 
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wii6n he lived, but another current before his time and preserved 
in its literature, on which Panini bastd his rules. It matters 
very little even if we make this supposition. The only effect is 
that the period when the non-V edie Sanskrit was rich in verbal 
forms is placed before Panini ; but the fact itself that there was 
such a period is undeniable. The supposition, however, is un- 
reasonable. For it is not at all likely that he should neglect the 
language prevalent in his time and teach that which was current 
before him, and speak of it as the Bhasa, which word literally 
signifies the “ spoken language ” or vernacular. And the occur- 
rence in the Shtras of words that became obsolete in later 
Sanskrit confirms this view. The following are such words 

‘ allowing one his own way, ’ ‘ excommunicated, ’ 

‘ eating,’ arfufafftr ‘ including,’ ‘ marrying, ’ 

‘throwing up, ■ ‘ equitableness ’. You will have seen that 

the Vartika of Katyayana which starts the discussion I have 
translated, and Patanjali’s comment on it speak of words 
generally as having ceased to be used, though the examples given 
consist of certain verbal forms only. It is, therefore, to be under- 
stood that the observation is applicable to other forms and 
expressions also taught by Panini which we do not meet with in 
the later literature.’ Among such may be noticed and 

‘ to strengthen’, ‘ to be silent,’ and 

‘ to fulfil one’s longing,’ &c. loti’s: occurs in Yaska also. Most 
of the verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination 
must also be so considered, such as srrSn>lt? ‘ feeds 

every Brahmana that he finds ', W: ‘ rained till the clothes 

were wet ’, SituiTid ‘supports by his own means,’ SW/jT 

‘ withers standing, ' &c. A good many Taddhita forms taught in 
Pftnini’s Sutras must also, I think, be put in the same category. 

And there is another circumstance which shows that Panini ‘s 
Sanskrit was more ancient than Katyay ana’s. Katyayana ’s 
Vartikas on Panini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch 
on various points concerning grammar and the system of Panini. 

1 Professor GoldstUoker has used the argument based on. the ooourrenoe of 
obsolete Words in the Sntrs 8 and that Bet forth in the next paragraph, to 
prove the archaic oharaoter of the language as it existed in PSpinl’s time 
and some of the instances quoted in the text are the same as bis. 
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The purpijse of a ffroat many of them is the proper interpretation 
of the Hutras, and there are some whioli supply links that are 
wanting in the system, also a good many which teach forms not 
taught by Panini, or give the correct forms, when hy the strict 
application of Panini’s rules we arrive at such as are incorrect. 
Now, this strict application of Panini's rules is often in the 
manner of a quibbling logician, and consequently it was probably 
never meant by Panini himself. Again, it may also be allowed 
that some forms existing in the language may have escaped 
Panini ’s notice. But even after making allowance for all these 
considerations, a good many forms taught by Kstyayana are 
left which it is impossible to believe Panini did not observe or 
know, if they existed in the language in his time. Though not 
infallible, Panini was not an indifferent grammarian. He justly 
deserves the reputation he has all along enjoyed of being the pre- 
eminent teacher of grammar. He has noticed even stray facts 
about the language. If so, the only reasonable supposition is 
that these forms did not exist in the language at the period when 
he lived. 

IPor instance, according to Panini's rules the vocative singular 
of neuter nouns ending In tih. such as and is sfira; and 
«rm^, but Katyayana in a Vartika on VIII. 3, 8 tells us it Is 
srsrg; or argr and or ?rr»T. 

Panini teaches that the forms of the dative, ablative, genitive, 
and locative singular of the feminine of and are 

optionally like those of the corresponding pronouns, i> e, we have 
either or fIttfirqTUT: or f^tfluwr: &o., but Katyayana 

in a Yartika on 1. 1, 36 extends this option to the masculine also, 
and according to him we have ^efruTT or f^rirra: or fitffr- 

ywa; &o., while Panini gives us only the first. 

Panini’s rule IV. 1, 49 allows of wiggrrifi’ only as the feminine 
of tng^, hut Katyayana gives fng# also ; OTrwPTfjfi’ is not noticed 
by Panini while Katyayana lays down that as well as OTpaifd! in 
the sense of ' wife of the !?<rrwPr So also amrf and are 
according to Panini, ‘ a female 5.rya ' and a female Ksatiiya 
but Katyayana gives arrafoft and as well as ewef and ^r%T. 
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X good many more instances of a similar nature may be 
given from other parts of Sanskrit Grammar, Are we then to 
suppose that the forms 5t?r, &c. of the vocative 

singular, of the dative of &o., snrrwrrgTift, 

enuWir, and many more such, escaped the observa- 

tion of such a grammarian as Panini, or that he did not 
know them ? Is the supposition that they did not exist In the 
language in his time not more reasonable ? It therefore appears 
clear to me that the language in Panini 's time was in a different 
condition from that in which it was in KStySy ana's. The chief 
differences, to point out which has been the object of this dis- 
ouBsion, may he thus stated ^—In Panini’s time a good many 
words and expressions were current which afterwards became 
obsolete ; verbal forms were commonly used which ceased to be 
used in Katyayana 's time, and some grammatical forms were 
developed In the time of the latter, which did not exist in 
Pfipini’s, 

Papini’s Sanskrit must, therefore, he identified with that which 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the BrEhmapas and YEska, Hence it is that the BrSh* 
mapas, as observed before, are the best existing representatives 
of the language of which Panini writes the grammar, KStyEyana, 
on the other hand, wrote when the language arrived at that stage 
which we have called Classioal, 

Thus then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods 
in the development of Sanskrit. First, we have the Vedic period, 
to which the Itgveda SamhitE, the Mantra portion of the Yajur- 
veda, and the more antiquated part of the AtharVa>SarahitE are 
to be referred. Then commences another period, at the threshold 
of which we find the BrEhmapas, which, so to say, look back- 
wards to the preceding, that is» they present the Vedic language 
in the last stage of its progress towards Panini 's BhEsE; and 
later on, we have Yfiska and Psnini, This may be called the 
period of Middle Sanskrit, And last of all, there is the Olassical 
period to whioh belong the Epics, the earliest specimens of 
EEvyas and dramatic plays, the metrical SmidilB, and the gram-' 
matioal work of EEtyEyana, 

as I B. Q. BhanAackax'* Works, Yol. IT. 1 
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Panin! ’s work conlains tho grammar of Middle Sanskrit, while 
Katyayhna’fi that of OlaP'tioal Sanskrit, though he gives his 
sanotiou b the ari.’haie forms of tho forraor on the principle, as he 
himself has stabod, on which the authors of the sacrificial Sutras 
teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had 
ceased to be held in their time. Pataiijali gives hut few forms 
which differ from KatySyana's, and in no way do they indicate 
a different stage in the growth of the language ; hence his work 
is to be referred to tho same period. The form which the language 
assumed at this time became the standard for later writers to 
follow, and Katyayana and Patafijali are now generally acknow- 
ledged authorities on all points concerning the correctness of 
Sanskrit speech. We shall hereafter sea that the last two stages 
have left distinct traces on the Prakrits or the derived languages. 
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Pam and the dialects of the periop 

In the last lecture we*trao0d the development of the Sanskrit 
language until it assumed the form in which it is usually called 
Classical Sanskrit* This form it acquired several centuries 
before Christ, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show, but it has 
since preserved it unaltered. The reason is that the number of 
people using it has been growing smaller and smaller, and now 
for a considerable period, it has remained confined to a few 
learned men who devote long time to its study and use it only 
for religious and philosophical purposes. But in so far as it has 
been used for these purposes, it has not been free from change, as 
was pointed out on the last occasion. The style and modes of 
expression used by Gadadhara Bhattacarya, the great Naiyayika 
of modern times, are not the same as those of Kanfida, Gotama, 
and Vatsyfiyana, nor those used by Nagojibhatta, the same as 
those of Eatyayana and Fatafijali. But all these changes have 
followed one direction. The efforts of our modern writers have 
been mostly, if not altogether, directed to systematizing and 
reducing to an accurate and definite shape the conceptions of 
those ancient sages, and no new ideas or methods of thought have 
arisen. They have thus elaborated a highly artificial style, 
abounding in abstract terms. In other branches of the literature 
also, we may discover some peculiarities and corruptions of 
diction and manner. But still, making due allowance for all 
this, the generally received standard of good and correct Sanskrit 
is the same as it was many centuries ago. There are certain 
models which modern writers and speakers have to conform to. 

When, however, a language is living, that is, is used by 
people generally and in matters of every-day life, it must under- 
go very great changes. Men will not waste time and trouble in 
accurately ascertaining and imitating the pronunciation of their 
fathers, or reproducing exactly the several grammatical forms 
used by their predecessors. All that is necessary is that they 
should make thernsc^v'ea understood. Old modes of thinking give 
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plaoo io now onea, and idoaa .spring up ; and both muat be re- 
prosonlod in tlio language that ia iisod. Sometlinea aooidents 
in tho hlaloi’y of a raoo, auoh aa ila coining: in contact or being 
incorporated with another race, aorve io transform its language 
within a short time. But the alterations that ooonr from these 
and other causes obey certain laws ; and! hence the poBsibilitjr o{ 
n Science of Longuage. 

Now, by the operation of influence.s such as these, Sanskrit 
was, in very remote times, oorrnpted, and new dialects arose 
from it. "We should have known nothing of these if they had not 
been preserved in their literatures. Of these dialects that which 
approaches Sanskrit the most is the Pali. This is the sacred 
language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, and 
possesses an extensive literature. 

T will introduce my remarks on this dialect by placing before 
you a specimen 

3r%»r3S3n^ mrr ^T$>ui r i JR 

w?ngr 1 quf > ihht gw 

ww gww H wnir sn? « wtfw epitwr# 

^ w i aw 

srrRrorrt^ i wwr ?r w ^ ?wr i ^%®nsT wiwupgsw 

at^rrnw wnrgtr flp gT% i wm W w ^fr 

»rrf^npjn% 1 

sr^r 3is^T% I 

This is from the AtthakathS or commentary by Buddhaghosa 
on the Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth century after 
Christ, long after Pali had ceased to be a vernacular. The follow- 
ing is from the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to 
believe is much more ancient : — 

129. ?ra% atwgw i 

3rarcw wgw w w n 

131. Sig g swiR wR ^ > 
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133. W ^ qft^ « I 

SWi ^aKfwm 'ffS'^uCT II 

134. ^ srar^f iroT i 

crw <nriT% f^asrPT ^rRwfr ^ jt f^«r(^ n 


The Sanskrit of these BgLSsages is as follows :— 

srra^cqt f^^yrrfT?^ frw 5n?riift»i;a: i %jt ?t?r 

5Enrqrra7r i f(<0«K5=««i?iscl'Snrf JHtqr: i wn- 

%|<imr>«nfiT 1 1# ww'ippsd^ !rrsr^!pirf% i 

sw PF sFRsirf^ sn^oifcT 1 ipsjTlr vpfs#^ q: wnri^ ^ i ^ 

?r?nfnti^2irnfST5q5fir»TW ^ f% twnf i aww ^ inn' 

F§cr ^^rPTirr^rpsT^ i ^ ii^fir gwf ir ^rrsit ip^ i (Tff^ t[irnir Tt*fr 
voinTsriia: I 


129. ^ ?T^r% ^ f^wrf^ ijsit: I 

« fr ?w r H i wi it gwrrer ^mii ’gc 1 1 

.131. l^OTfTTI% iljTr^ iTt '?n%Tr ftfgtl T ^ I 
sfrfipr! m^RiFf^fir ^fr ?wi^ ii 


133. 3RT ^RT: WT iFI%W: MTrt^Pt^ TP a: 1 

ft srf?r^inrT: " 

134, y ^^< x tw TfnT ; f iptwgirgff im i 
inr JTTfftRr hiiH F fiapr ii 


“ In Sravastl there was a Brahman of the name of Adatta- 
nurvaka (literally ‘one who had not given away anything before'). 
He never gave anything to anybody, whence they called him 
Adattapurvaka. A son was born to him, pleasing and delightful. 
'When he was sixteen years old, he got jaundice. Seeing the son 
thus, the mother said, “0 Brahman, your son has got a disease, put 
him under medical treatment." " Lady, if I get a physician, food 
and salary will have to be given to him. You do not see that this 
will entail expense ” (lit. lessen my money ). "What then will 
you do. Brahman ? ” “I will do what will not involve expense” 
( lessen my money ). He then went to physicians and asked, 
“ What medicine do you use against such and such a disease ? ’’ 
They spoke to him at random of the bark of some tree. He brought 
it and gave it as a medicine to his son. As he w^nt on doipg so, 
the di^ea^e was ag^ravate^, ” 
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189, “ All are afraid of being hurt, all fear death. Taking 
one’s own self as a modal, one ahould not kill and oause to ba 
killed.” 

131. “ He, who looking to Ms own happiness, inflioliB injury 
upon creatures that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain 
felicity after death.” 

133. “ Do not speak harshly to anybody ; they may speak to 
you in return. B’or angry altercation is painful, and revenge will 
overtake you." 

134. “ If then, like a bottom of a shattered metallic vessel, 
you will not stir yourself ( utter ), then yon have reached Nimpa, 
and you will have no angry altercation," 

(A) 

Phonology of the Pali Dialect 

Here you will see a. great many instances of the laws we laid 
down in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetic corrupt 
tion, wo have in these passages tT for ar as in gw for gar, for W as 
in ■nw for W, and for as in TW for gHT, and wr for jg as in 
for This change is usually called assimilation of consonants, 

In pronouncing a conjunct, one has to pass from one position 
of the vocal organs to another without letting off the breath 
checked or compressed in the first, an operation of great difSoulty, 
The sound of the first member is indistinct, but when the second 
is a weak consonant such as a nasal or a semi-vowel, it glides 
into the first almost as a vowel does, and thus the sound of the 
first acquires greater prominence. In the first position, the vocal 
organs strike and press againt each other strongly, and the 
momentum necessary for this effort is acquired by uttering forci- 
bly and with a jerk the vowel that precedes the conjunct, i. e. ST 
for instance in the word WP, just as a man previous to striking 
and pressing anything with his fist moves the hand with force 
through some distance. The previous forcible vowel breath and 
the subsequent strong contact and pressure form the charaoteristio 
of a oonjunot consonantal sound. This is the only way of ^ende^ 
ing the two members at all distinct, for the first is thus uttered 
with the preceding vowel and the second with the following. 
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thus, if pronounced in the manner I have described becomes^ 
n^(T, but, if the previous vowel sound is weak, it becomes 
in which case, in consequence of the absence of momentum, the 
pressure cannot be strong, and the conjunct character is not fully 
brought out. 

What we find in the Pali, therefore, is that the passage from 
one vocal position to another is avoided, and the more distinct 
sound only, whether of the first member or the second, is pro- 
nounced with this forcible previous vowel breath and the suc- 
ceeding strong contact and pressure ; that is, we have a conjunct 
as before, but it is made up not of two different letters, but of 
two of the same kind. Hence the instances noted above and also 
WT for SPRFT for V[3S^ for ?r?r, ^ for for §«r, ^ 

for for 55, for for ®svr, for S5«ET, 

for <sm, for ?pfor, for &o. But an attempt is made to 
pronounce the other sound also, and such of its elements as can 
go in, with that which is uttered without involving change 
of position, are transferred to it, that is, in effect, the Pali speaker 
treated a conjunct consonant as one sound possessing the charac- 
teristics of both. Thus the heavy smsa or simple breath of 5 , 
and 5 in the oonjunots ^ and <5, is combined with 

the distinct sounds % ?[, and % and we have , 5, s(t, and 

for those oonjunots ; but, when preceded by a vowel and pro- 
nounced with the usual oonjunotal characteristic, they become 
W., ’^1 5, '5, and 05 ; as in for j ff r -TffqTH : and for 

in the above, and in for qtror for S«^, 'Tssn' for 
Wbr, for 9P[r*«nf , % for Sg for 55 , for 

for rres, for and W for 

In 5 , ahd <5, the consonantal portion of the 

distinct sounds, being made up of nada or intonated breath, the 
heavy soasa or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy 
hdda, that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate ^ and we have 
% 05 or for these conjuncts ; as in 'isg for sT^r, FVg for 3wt, 
for 311^, for and fibf for iftstT. These correspond 
to the 5 &o., in the above instances, and must, like them, be 
considered as simple sounds, and in our modern languages they 
are pronounced as such in certain places ; but when preceded by 
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a vowel they must have, as in other oases, tlm characteristic it 
oonjimotal sounds, and be pronounced as or veg though 

they are not so written. 

I have already observed that when a following semi- vowel or 
nasal glides into the sound of the first consonant, this latter 
acquires prominence. But there are oases in which the semi- 
vowel tt. does not so merge into the preceding ; and this takes 
place when it is preceded by a dental mute. The palatal and 
the labial a; have since remote times been often pronounced in 
two ways ;~one in which the organs approach each other so 
closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from ^ and t , ; and 
another in which they are kept more distant. Hence the confu- 
sion between ^ and ^ and 3; and 31 that we find so often in 
modern pronunciation and in the modern languages. The 
Bengali invariably makes 3; of the Sanskrit 3 ; and in most oases 
^ of 31 and the people of Northern India follow him to a great 
extent In the Hindi we have many such forms as srSHT for 3M, 
fk' for W) 3h[r for 

The heavy or olose pronunciation of % Is favoured by a pre- 
ceding dental. In pronouncing letters of this class the tongue is 
nearly horizontal. Oonsequently, when after the formation of the 
dental mute it is snoved upwards to form *5^, the force with which 
it separates from the teeth carries it nearer to the palate than it 
should be. In the cerebral position, in which, the tongue forms 
a curve with the concave side inwards, the force with which its 
tip separates acts downwards ; hence if a 31 has to be pronounced 
afterwards, the effort is in no way aided, but, if possible, hindered, 
In this case, therefore, the 3; is always light ; and for a similar 
reason* it iB so when preceded by a guttural. It is also light 
when preceded by the dental 3, since a large portion of the 
obstructed breath passes through the nose., and the tongue is not 
separated from the teeth with any force. Thus in the word ^13 in 
the passage I have placed before you, and in 33 &c., the 3 , 
being heavy, does not glide or merge into %, and, being the latter 
of two successive consonantal sounds, acquires greater distinct- 
ness ; and the pteoeding sound must, in virtue of the laws we 
have been examining* communicate all its elements to it, except 
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of course the organic position. The element that is communicated 
in this case is the complete contact, ■wherefore the heavy be- 
comes a complete and this, when pronounced like a conjunct 
becomes In such words as JTW, srw, SSTTSTTU' &c., the pre- 
ceding has got its heaviness of nada or tone to commun icate 
besides the complete contact, and thus the ^ becomes ^ and 
thence and BO we have &c. In 

&o., to the ^ formed as above must be added the hardness or 
siiasa of a;, i. e. the letter ^ must be pronounced not with the 
glottis contracted but stretched, wherefore we have ^ and, with 
the oonjunotal characteristic, W. Those words therefore become IRT, 
and If precedes instead of the heavy svdsa required 
for its pronunciation is transferred to and so it becomes If, and 
thence ^ 5 as in 1:^1 for TWIT, for %<Twr &o. 

The semi-vowel is also heavily pronounced when it forms 
a conjunct with another semi-vowel, and thus we have S«r for 
TTSJT for &o. There are also instances of this pronunciation 
when 5 is preceded by a dental mute as in for =31*1, TrlKT for 
&o. In the preceding tQ, as in iTwr, transfers its heavy 
liada or tone to 3^, and makes it and so we-have ; but 
is changed ^ also. 

The conjunct or must in some oases have been pro- 
nounced in ancient times like ^51;, as it is invariably so pro- 
nounced by the lower classes of the Marathi people at the present 
day. This latter sound is easier to be made than first because 
the passage from the guttural position of ^ to the palatal which 
is nearest to it is more natural than that to the more distant 
cerebral position of and also because, in the latter case, after 
the guttural contact, the tongue has to be rounded and the 
tip brought near the cerebral position. Thus, the whole weight 
of that organ has to be supported ; while in the case of ^’iLon 
its middle approaches the palatal position in pronouncing the 
forepart falls into a natural position, and no effort is required to 
hold it there. . Now in this the sound of being the latter of 

the two, is hy the general rule more distinct than the other ; 
and the complete contact of ^ being transferred to it, it becomes 
because sibilants are produced by the heavy Mtaaa as the hard 
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aspirales arc, and Ihonco 'sg’ ; an in ioi ffSTcp, ®iir for ^ in 
the eonse of * ti IchUval ft)r SgS", t'sii*. 

In sndi words as and areriTJ^, llio iirevailing sinujd is that 
ol whic'h, with the coinplcio contupl of Ihp procoding gland 
ought to bocomo «a:, as 5 T hoooniefi ^ in the above case, on the 
theory that ^ is a dental. But it is not jwoperly a dental, since 
it is formed not at the root of the upper teeth ab ^ &o. aie, 
but considerably above, and not by tho tip of the tongue but by a 
part of It further inwards, which is made into a curve, having 
its convex side upwards, and brought near to that position. In 
this last respect it resembles the palatals, though the part of the 
tongue employed in their case is still further inwards, i e. the 
middle. The sibilant therefore, has no mule corresponding to 
it in the sounds of the Sanskrit and Pali languages. The Marathi 
dento-palatals X> "K answer to it completely, being formed 

in the same position as itself ; so that gf, when the organic con- 
tact is complete, should heconie tho Marathi 's. But these sounds 
are unknown to the Pall ; the spoalccrs of that language could 
not pronounoo the Marathi denlo-pnlatals, as tho Gujaratis and 
other northern nations cannot at the proHont day, and just as 
these turn them Into pure palatals, so did thoir ancestors. Henqe, 
that sound which should properly ho tho donto-palatal X become 
the palatal W, and we have for ?rfTr, sreg'n for and 

for rrftr?!:. 

The dentals following a T. in a Sanskrit word are in Pali 
often changed to cerebrals ; as in for sHfrr. for 
for STS for &o. Here, as in the cases we have 

examined, the distinct sound is by the general rule the second, 
as we may observe even from the optional form for and 
STPa* for But, as before remarked, in all these Pali trans- 
formations of Sanskrit oonjunots we see an attempt to pronounce 
both the members. When the speaker, being about to put the 
vooal organs into the position necessary for the utterance of the 
first letter, which he has first heard though indistinctly, sees 
that the second which he has distinctly heard cannot be produced 
there, he gives it up, and then passes immediately to the next 
position. But if, at the first, he thinks he can produce something 
like the second sound, which he has distinctly heard, he pfo- 
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nounces the letter there, and does not give up that position. 
Thus in pronouncing he feels that nothing like the sound v 
Can be produced at the position of T. and hence gives it up and 
passing onto the lips forms «T«[^ ; but in ^ the g; that he pronounces 
at the cerebral point sounds a great deal more like g than and 
therefore he does not pass on to the dental position. But such of 
the Pali speakers as could distinguish between 3 and g did not 
stop at the cerebral position to pronounce their conjunct, hut 
passed on to the dental ; hence the optional forms we have 
noticed. 

Such words as ftg, ^?(g, &o., differ from sfg, &o., in 
having the t after the distinct sound, so that the speaker resorts 
first to the dental position, and uttering the distinct sound there, 
is not carried away by the following T to the cerebral position, 
the sound of 1, being weaker. But il in the same word a dental 
follows such a conjunct, that dental is changed to the correspond- 
ing cerebral ; as in for gfg and TSB" for g«UT. The cerebral 
element of these words has made a distinct impression on the 
speaker's ear, and he is oonscioirs that his transformation of g 
into g, which was necessitated by his inherent inability to pro- 
nounce the two consonants together, has not brought it out. He 
therefore realizes it by changing the following and «r to and 
J. But if a consonant of another species follows, or if the con- 
junct ends the word, he cannot give effect to this impression. 

The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and conse- 
quently gives way to the first are gsr, nr, WT, gr, S’, s, 

g, S, S, S, ssr, g, w, tS, g, &c., which have a semi-vowel 

for their latter member, and g, 3T, W, S, fro., which have a nasal. 
Thus we have HiS for or tffTfM, for aUWS, sfwr for 

Stnr, ^ for f’«r, for for for 33T, 

for STTg for anr, ^ for f^rs, afgep for for ^g, 
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We have noticed above tlie ohan^o of io but more fee* 
quently it is Iransformorl Into ^ 'riiis change is due to the 
latter % being prouounood not incDn-oolly like but correctly as 
a cerebral sound, which hoing hollow and distinguishable, is 
lost in the sound of This Inst is distinctly heard, and the effect 
of 9 ; is only to add heavy suTiaa to it and render it W ; and thus the 
whole becomes eptSf as in for ?({r, cTTOroT for 5Jifr<ir, for 
&o. Upon the principles we have laid down, it does not matter 
whether the Sanskrit conjunct is composed of two or three oonso* 
nants, since what is done in the Pali is to reproduce only the 
distinct consonantal sound with the other attendant oharaoteri- 
sties ; and thus wa have u? for m or sof as in pTif for and 
nfuf for Trf^in', and f? for ^ as in 'TFf for qffJT, in which words the 
last is the distinct sound, and 5?^ for ^ as in for 
where the q; must have been pronounced so as to merge into the 
preceding 

A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is reduced to 
a single letter ; and the reason is obvious. For, as I have already 
observed, the distinctive oharaoteristio of a oonjimot consists in 
the previous vowel being pronounood with rapidity and force, and 
in the subsequent strong pressure of the vocal organs, which is 
rendered possible by the moinentura acquired by that forcible 
utterance, Tt is the reproduction of this characteristic that 
makes a single consonant that is pronounoed at any one of the 
vocal positions look like a double. When a previous vowel does 
not exist, that is, when a conjunct begins a word, this oharacterh 
stio cannot be reproduced ; hence there is no double consonant, 
Thus, we have pr%fr for ^gT%fr, for for inrr, liW for 

PTqr, &c. 

You will have seen that in all the changes of conjunct conso- 
nants which we have examined, no element of the two sounds is 
omitted by the Pali speakers. They had not the patience to hear 
and reproduce the two consonants immediately after each other, 
by putting their vocal organs into two different positions, or they 
laboured under a physical inaptitude for doing so, their tongue 
not being sufflioiently trained for the successive movements. But 
short of this, all the constituents pf the sound, the svosa, light and 
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heavT) tine oompletenees of oontaot, and the force of utterance, 
are repreaented In their pronunciation, and the amount of muscular 
exertion involved is the same as in the case of the original. 
This may be called the energetic mode of pronouncing oonjuncta. 

There are, however, a few instances in which the components 
are separated by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit 
is changed to aTtf«rnP to 4l^f5|cb, to to 

SffTTfi', and to and to and to gStflf- 

Rr?ll%'b. The separating vowel is generally such as can be easily 
pronounced along with the previous or the following consonant, 
that is, belongs to the same organic position as either. Thus in 
the first four instances we have the labial 7 in the syllables ^ 
and 5 owing to the infiuenoe of the following 

The con innots ^ and are almost invariably dissolved into 
i^andTssLas ln^r^,9irf^iT,sf^, &o, and STO, *TT5T, 

&c. for or arnf, ^ &c. and srp, »T?f, ^ &o.; and in one 

or two instances, we have the first change when the u; is preceded 
by a consonant other than T^as in for Tliis change is 

to some extent due to the u; being pronounced weak, *. e. almost 
like p, 

In the same way, we have f^TisJNr, %5Rr, 

■PtaTfl', iirgnrJT, nspfrr, or f%flrR &o. for 

sgnrr, sr-fr, »55 T«t, SEPia-, wffsr &c. This mode of 

utterance wants the force of the one we have examined, but both 
the sounds of a conjunct are clearly reproduced in it. You will 
have observed that the second member of the conjunct dissolved 
in this way is what may be called an imperfect consonant, i. e, 
a semi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pronouncing which the breath 
is not completely stopped. They therefore act like a vowel, and 
render the sound of the first consonant comparatively distinct and 
audible, but are not so weak themselves as to melt away into that 
sound. Hence both the sounds are audible ; but the Pali speaker 
not being able to put his vocal organs into two consonantal posi - 
tions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two sounds by 
interposing a vowel between them. But when in some oases the 
second member was weakly pronounced, it melted away into the 
first, and so we have the optional forms for W 

fw for KIT dee. When, howeyer, its pronunciation 
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We have noticed above the oIuviikp of to bnfc moie fre- 
quently it is transform od into Tills clmnfto ia due to the 

latter Vt, being prouounoud not incorroctly like but oorreotly as 
a cerebral sound, whicli being hollow and distinguishable, is 
lost in the sound of 5^. Tliia last is distinotly board, and the effect 
of % is only to add heavy svTiaa to it and render it »«r ; and thus the 
whole becomes W as in for SiRjroT for for 

&o. Upon the principles we have laid down, it does not matter 
whether the Sanskrit conjunct is composed of two or three conso- 
nants, since what is done in the Pali is to reproduce oqly the 
distinct consonantal sound with the other attendant characteri- 
stics ; and thus we have of for m or sot as in for and 
«rf^ for »nf%, and*f for ^ as in for qifJT, in which words the 
last is the distinct sound, and for ^IT as in for jRfift, 
where the Jj; must have hqen pronounced so as to merge into the 
preceding i;;. 

A Sanskrit conjunct at tho boginniirg of a word is reduced to 
a single letter ; and the reason is obvious. Por, as I have already 
observed, the distinctive oharaoteristlo of a oonjunok consists in 
the previous vowel being pronounced with rapidity and force, and 
in the subsequent strong pressure of the vocal organs, which is 
rendered possible by the momentum acquired by that forcible 
utterance. It is the reproduction of this oharaoteristio that 
makes a single consonant that is pronounced at any one of the 
vocal positions look like a double. When a previous vowel does 
not exist, that iSi when a conjunct begins a word, this characteri- 
stic cannot be reproduced ; hence there is no double consonant. 
Thus, we have ?5rl%cT for for qjttwT, for WOT, for 

9r5r, &c. 

You will have seen that in all the changes of conjunct conso- 
nants which we have examined, no element of the two sounds is 
omitted by the Pali speakers. They had not the patience to hear 
and reproduce the two consonants immediately after each other, 
by putting their vocal organs into two different positionsi or they 
laboured under a physical inaptitude for doing so, their tongue 
not being sufficiently trained for the successive movements. But 
short of this, all the constituents gf the sound, the iiwso, light and 
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heavj, the oompleteness of oontaot, and the force of utterance, 
are represented in their pronunciation, and the amount of muscular 
exertion involved is the same as in the oase of the original. 
This may be called the energetic mode of pronouncing ooniuncts. 

There are, however, a few instances in which the components 
are separated by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit 
is changed to 5 ^, to to to 

sft and «fr to <%■# and IfeW to and to 

The separating vowel is generally such as can he easily 
pronounced along with the previous or the following consonant, 
that is, belongs to the same organic position as either. Thus in 
the first four instances we have the labial 7 in the syllables ^ 
and IS owing to the influence of the following »3i:, 

The ooniuncts ^ and ^ are almost Invariably dissolved into 
i^and’PC.a.g inspTf^,3T%,g(^, ^f^q- &o, and arcg, *TTfr, 

&o. for erf or &c. and sif, ngf, &c.; and in ope 

or two instances, we have the first change when the q is preceded 
by a consonant other than Tjas in for This change is 
to some extent due to the q. being pronounced weak, i. e, almost 
like 

In the same way, we have 1%^, 1%:^, 

fJtsrrer, f^^nrq, 51^^, f%r^. qwrq or i%«tr &c. for si^, s^, 

^grnr, wT'iT) rsrrer, Rfnq, ^snw &c. This mode of 

utterance wants the force of the one we have examined, but both 
the sounds of a eonjunot are clearly reproduced in it. You will 
have observed that the second member of the eonjunot dissolved 
in this way is what may be called an imperfect consonant, i. e. 
a semi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pronouncing which the breath 
is not completely stopped. They therefore aot like a vowel, and 
render the sound of the first consonant comparatively distinct and 
audible, but are not so weak themselves as to melt away into that 
sound. Hence both the sounds are audible ; but the Fall speaker 
not being able to put his vocal organs into two consonantal posi- 
tions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two sounds by 
interposing a vowel between them. But when in some cases the 
second member was weakly pronounced, it melted away into the 
first, and so we have the optional forms for 

for s^isjT, wlxg for ^ When, however, its pronunciation 
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beoame etrongoi* than that of tho llvst, it provailod, jmci go 
ha VO for and aT«tr for ■afJW. 

Smno oonjuiiotfi api^ear also unoluniKod in this clialaot ; as ar in 
tho words srgr, and are#, 5»T in sirn^, ’an'fT, %?rnT &c., % in 
55 ^, and gv, ?iT in &c., Such as Imvo a nasal for their first 
member and a mute for tho Meoond aro also iinohansod, sinoe the 
nasal, even aooording to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the 
same organic position as the mute. 

We will now proceed to notice the changes of single conso- 
nants, An unaspirate is changed to an aspirate when it is 
followed in the same word by a sibilant ; as in *5'^® for 
for for ^«r, for Sfwrc, ^ for & 0 , The heavy 

snasfithat forms a constituent of the sibilant soundhas made such 
a strong impression on the ear of the hearer, that he immediately 
prepares himself to let it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing 
the letters which precede the sibilant and do not require it, The 
pronunciation of a word is roudorod oasiov by transferring one of 
the elements of a sound to airothor or others, that is, by asBimi- 
lating them to each other as much as possible. In a few instance* 
the simple breath or smian of a provjous surd is transferred to the 
following, originally a sonant, as in for !E«nTqri^. The cere- 
bral unasplrabod sonant ^ between two vowels i.s softened into 
the corresponding semi-vowel ?f , as in fTToSST for fn^g, for 
grarg, for garo &o. This peoulLnrity distinguished the old 
Vedio Sanskrit also ; and the soxind exists in the modern Marathi 
and Gujarati, though it is unknown to the other vernaculars. 

I have already given instances in which the cerebral of a 
previous syllable in going out changes the dental of the following 
to the cerebral, and to these I may now add fggoy for ^OST 

for ^ for 3Jg &o. In some instances, this change takes 
plaoe without suoh an influencing cause, as in and ^ for 
and «n?r, and ^Tf for The same phenomenon is observa- 
ble in some oonjunots, as in for fggrg, %§t for ®(vf?gTg; and 31 or 

5T for «E«tT in the several derivati' es from that root as 31^, STOr, 
ggH &c. The dental nasal g; is also similarly changed to in a 
few oases, as in gpg, awgg, a4f</frg, for ^gg, afggg, awsfrg, 

&o. The operation of this process is very limited, but still it 
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exists, and cannot be accounted for in any other way than by 
supposing that the vocal organs or the vocal habits of the Pali 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral sounds, 
0 |(i in other words, the people had a natural aptitude fur them. 

Sanskrit sc. and q;, are changed to which is the only sibilant 
in the language. This change involves an economy of effort. 
The tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the 
weight in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with 
the distance from the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that 
is, the point where power is applied. Hence gutturals are the 
most disadvantageous, palatals next, and dentals, the least. The 
cerebrals being pronounced by rounding the tongue and raising 
it very high, it is a question whether this additional effort does 
not ncutiTdisQ the advantage they pcbscjs over the pnlatnLs by 
their pusiliou being more distant. Thus ^ is the weakest of the 
sibilants. But in the Pali the change is so universal, that we 
must suppose a special inaptitude in the speakers of that language 
for pronouncing si. and as we had to suppose in the case of the 
oonjunots. 

When, however, in a few oases, the peculiarity of the palatal 
sr was distinctly preoeived, and it was felt that the substituted ^ 
did not bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corres- 
ponding mute of its position, *. e. to S, which resembles 51. in the 
heaviness of the simple breath required for pronouncing it. We 
have thus for for and OTT for ^rnr. The change of 

T5C ‘ six ’ to ^ is also to be similarly accounted for. 

I have already remarked that sometimes "SL mufit at an early 
period have been pronounced very much like 5T . Besides these 
changes there are solitary instances of others, such as the softening 
or toning of surds as in ^ for or the dropping of the mute 
element of the sonant aspirates as in and sgr for and 

ePTOtTff. But th 966 will be more fully discussed in connection 
with the Prakrits and the vernaculars, in which these processes 
have a much wider range. 

The vowel sir is changed to 9T as in Jiil^ for for ^WTT, 

n? for W, ^ for ^,VT^for 115 &o.; to ? as in for TO, for 
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!jor, f»W for 55*r, tSt^ for fttgf for W &c. ; and to 3- as in for 
’SW. SI for ^ for IS for for &o. The last 

change generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a 
labial ; so that the vocal position of the consonant influences that 
of the vowel. When there is no such influence, it is changed to 
3T and f. 2 T 0 W, the vowel w is composed of a consonantal and 
a vowel element, the former of which is subordinated to the 
latter. On this account it does not give to the consonant to which 
it is added the character of a conjunct, and the preceding vowel 
is not rendered heavy'. In Pali this consonantal element dis- 
appears in virtue of the inherent inability, which we have con- 
sidered at such length, of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off the breath ; but the previous conso- 
nant is not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is 
absent. Or the disappearance may he accounted for by the fact 
that the consonantal element is so subordinated to the vowel 
element as to escape notice, and that the letter, as a whole, Is 
difficult to pronounce. The vowel element of ^ is pronounced by 
bringing the root? of the tongue in contact with the root of the 
palate, i. e. in the position of the gutturals ; and is unrepresented 
independently in the Sanskrit or Pall alphabet. Hence it is 
pronounced either lower down, In the position of ®r, or higher up, 
in that of f , while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside as 
the position of % especially when a labial precedes. That the 
cerebral or element did exist, and was occasionally preceived by 
the Pali speakers is proved by such examples as for and 
for 1 :^, and also by the circumstance that in some oases, 
though it disappears, it changes the following dental to a cere- 
bral, as in for ^ 1 %, for tp? for ^ &c. Prom these 
t 

observations it would appear that the vowel we have been con- 
sidering must have been in those days pronounced just in the 
manner in which Marathi Pandits of the present day pronounce 
it, and not like ^or ^ as is supposed by several European 


1 This fact is aooounted for by the authors and the oonimentators of the 
PrfftUskhyas by supposing that the vowel element envelops the t.on all 
sides i. e. precedes it and follows it. ( See Tajasaueyi-FrStidSkbya, in 
fndische Studien, Volume V, p. 14$ ; and Attiarva'-PrSti^akbya, edited 
by Whitney I, 37.) 
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6oholars. If were really or ?*r, f^, the Poll corruptions 
would be ^ or and if were or were 

we should have or JTI^^r instead of g<|?rr and arf^, and there 
is no reason why ^ and ?irf7 should have lost their t.and become 
315 and f% if they were really pronounced like 'Rg or and 
or Ti'?.’ 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs ^ and arr are like those 
of and ^ uttered rapidly, i. e. without allowing any appre- 
ciable time to elapse between the two elements. In forming ar, 
the tongue and the lips are in a natural position, the lips, however, 
not being closed hut a little opened ; while ? requires that the 
middle of the tongue should be brought close to the palate, and 
that the lips should be completely rounded. Hence, in pronouncing 
^ and 31^ it is necessary to pass from one vocal position immediatelij 
to another, a process ol which, as we htwe seen, the Pali speakers 
were incapable. These diphthongs are therefore changed to q’ and 
efr which partake of the character of both the components. In the 
formation of q the tongue is not horizontal as in the case of 3Tj 
its middle is raised up hut not brought so close to the palate as 
in the case of Sf. Similarly, in pronouncing arl the lips are not so 
completely rounded as in the formation of S' ; neither are they In a 
natural position as in the oa,se of 3T. These sounds, therefore, 
being produced in a position between those of ar and ?, and ®r and 
S', combine the characteristics of both, but are simple, i, e., formed 
in one position only. Thus we have W for a?? for fRi, 
for for 5^%^^ for for tfll% &o. Similarly 

aw and frequently become ^ and ^ ; as in for 

for for for 3Wf^, for 9Wq!n?r, qtrfhi 

for qaTsfleT &c. The sounds of these dissyllables differ from those 
of ^ and afr in this respect, that the ar of the former is not rapidly 
pronounced as is that involved in these diphthongs ; or, in the 
words of the grammarians, the value of the first ar is one mulra 
and of the other one-half. In the same way the ar of the two 
dissyllables is followed by the semi-vowel and 3 ;, while that 
of ^ and art has the corresponding vowels ? and S’ after it. When 

1 The explanation o£ this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in which we Marathas pronounce thehi at the present day, 
and which is sanctioned by the PrBti^Skhyas, 

3? t B. G> Bhandackar'a 'Vi^orks, Vol. W. ] 
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giir, film for ^*r, for gft, for ^ &c. ; and to as in 3^ for 
W, SI for SI. SSr for S^, 3S for rr, for &o. The last 
change generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a 
labial ; so that the vocal position of the consonant influences that 
of the vowel. When there is no such influence, it is changed to 
STandf. Now, the ^owel mr is composed of a consonantal and 
a vowel element, the former of which is subordinated to the 
latter. On this account it does not give to the consonant to which 
it is added the character of a conjunct, and the preceding vowel 
is not rendered heavy’. In Padi this consonantal element dis* 
appears in virtue of the inherent inability, which we have con- 
sidered at such length, of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off the breath ; but the previous conso- 
nant is not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is 
absent. Or the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact 
that the consonantal element is so subordinated to the vowel 
element as to escape notice, and that the letter, as a whole, is 
difficult to pronounce. The vowel element of m is pronounced by 
bringing the root of the tongue in contact with the root of the 
palate,*, e. in the position of the gutturals; and is unrepresented 
independently in the Sanskrit or Pali alphabet. Hence it is 
pronounced either lower down, in the position of ST, or higher up, 
in that of f, while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside as 
the position of 7 , espeoiaUy when a labial precedes. That the 
cerebral or ^element did exist, and was ocoasionally preoeived by 
the Pali speakers is proved by such examples as ^ for ^ and 
’frsRf for and also by the circumstance that in some cases, 
though it disappears, it changes the following dental to a cere- 
bral, as in ^ for for ep? for ^ &o. Prom these 

observations it would appear that the vowel we bave been con- 
sidering must have been in those days pronounced just in the 
manner in which Marathi Pandits of the present day pronounce 
it, and not like *1^4 fT, ^ot ft as is supposed by several European 


1 This fact is aooounted for by the authors and ths commentators of the 
PratiiSkhyas hy supposing that the vowel element envelops the T^on all 
sides i. e. precedes it and follows it. ( See Vajasaueyl-FrSti^&khya, in 
Indische Studlen, Volume V, p. 145 j and Athatva-Prstlfiskhya, edited 
by Whitney I, g7.) 
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scholars. If ^ were really or fJt^, the Pali corruptions 
would be ■sTfT or fwr^Ti and if were or fnS55r wore 
we should have S^cT or fTr'S^T instead of ©jek and cTTf^g-, and there 
is no reason why and 5r(% should have lost their I, and become 
35 and ff^r if they were really pronounced like or and 
or 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs ^ and arj- arc like those 
of snr and aRT uttered rapidly, i. e. without allowing any appre- 
ciable time to elapse between the two elements. In forming ar, 
the tongue and the lips are in a natural position, the lips, however, 
not being closed but a little opened ; while ? requires that the 
middle of the tongue should be brought close to the palate, and 
that the lips should be completely rounded. Hence, in pronouncing 
^ and art it is necessary to pass from one vocal position fmw/erfWefy 
to another, a process of which, as we have seen, the Pali speakers 
were incapable. These diphthongs are therefore changed to JT and 
sit which partake of the character of both the components. In the 
formation of T the tongue is not horizontal as in the case of ST; 
its middle is raised up hut not brought so oloso to the palate as 
In the case of f. Similarly, in pronouncing ^ the lips are not so 
completely rounded as in Ihe formation of iff; neither are they in a 
natural position as in the oa,se of ®r. These sounds, therefore, 
being produced in a position between those of ar and S', and 3 t and 
3, combine the chavacteristios of both, but are simple, i, e., formed 
in one position only. Thus we have W for ^ for 
for Irr?, for for JTfl^ for &c. Similarly 

SPT and 313 frequently become 3 and ^ ; as in for 

for for 3U#, for 3t3f^, for 31333^, 

for & 0 . The sounds of these dissyllables differ from those 
of ^ and arl' in this respect, that the 3 t of the former is not rapidly 
pronounced as is that involved in these diphthongs i or, in the 
words of the grammarians, the value of the first 3T is one rrutlra 
and of the other one-half. In the same way the 3T of the two 
dissyllables is followed by the semi-vowel 3 and 3, while that 
of ^ and has the corresponding vowels f and 3" after it. When 

1 The explanation of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in which we Marathas pronounce them at the present day, 
and which is sanctioned by the PratiiSkhyas. 

St t ft. G. Bhandatkar’a ’Works, Yol. IV, ] 
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STJT and snr are hastily pronoiinced, this distinction disappears, 
and these dissyllables assume the form of the diphthongs ^ and 
eft, which by the rule just discussed become T and 

A long vowel is shortened when it is followed by a double 
consonant ; as in HWT for ttht, TtT for MTff, for for 

for for cfe, for ^ for ^ &c. The strong 

pressure that is necessary for the pronunciation of a conjunct 
cannot be properly exerted, as formerly observed, without momen- 
tum, for the acquisition of which the previous vowel has to be 
uttered with force and with a jerk. For this purpose a short 
vowel alone is fitted, but if a long one precedes, its utterance 
being by its nature slow and weak, the organs for want of 
momentum do not strike against each other with force, and hence 
the pressure they exert is weak. But the Pali speaker, catching 
from his Sanskrh teacher only the generally strong nature of the 
pressure involved in the utterance of conjuncts, realized it to the 
fullest possible extent, without stopping to observe how much it 
was impaired by the length of the previous vowel, hy pronouncing 
the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and thus rendering 
it short. And in this way the real quantity of the syllable is not 
diminished. Though the vowel is short, the vocal organs take 
some time to emerge from the close contact, and the strong 
pressure re.sulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole 
syllable 135, for instance, in I'Pff'tt, has the metrical value of a 
long vowel, i. e, is equal to two imfrUs or syllabic instants. In 
the original feror, on the contrary, the pressure in the pronuncia- 
tion of being weaker in consequence of the slowness of the 
previous vowel utterance, occupies less time ; so that in the one 
case the shortness of the vowel is accompanied by a longer dura- 
tion of the contact, and in the other the length of the vowel is 
attended hy a shorter duration of the contact. The change, then, 
we have been considering, is due to the pressure necessary for the 
formation of the conjunotal sounds in these words having made a 
strong impression on the ear of the Pali speaker. When, however, 
the length of the vowel prevailed, and neutralized the pressure to 
such an extent as to render it incapable of attracting attention, 
the conjunct came to he in the condition of one standing at the 
beginning of a word 5 and, like it, preserved only the more distinct 
sound and dropped the other, leaving the long vowel unchanged. 
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Wa have thus for ^ for ^s^rq- for &c, It is, 

however, clear that a long vowel followed by a double oonsonaut 
is an impossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit cnniunct, whenever it 
made a distinct impression, was pronounced with the usual 
characteristics of that sound, viz., the previous rapid and forcible 
vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and strong 
pressure, the pevooptible effect of which was the shortening of the 
previous vowel and the doubling of the following consonant. 

Without the momentum acquired from the force and rapidity 
of the previous vowel utterance, the Pali speaker could not form 
a strong contact and exert strong pressure, that is, without a 
short preceding vowel they could not pronounce a double conso- 
nant. If then the Pali has such words as ^1% 

( ), ( ^ ). ) uIvitt ( litnrT ), &o., it follows 

that the vowels and ^ were in such cases pronounced short. 
Similarly, when before doubles I and ^ are obanged to them, as 
they often are, they must be short. This change of f and S' to 
and 3Tf arises from the fact that the force and rapidity of 
the jerk with which the oui-rent of breath is sent up to 
pronounce the former vowels, is apt to prevent the tongue 
from rising as close to the palate or the lower lip to the upper, 
B6 is necessary for the formation of S' or or they are 
apt to be forced down by the currant. And q and 5flt differ from 
S and ^ simply in the distance between the pronouncing organs 
being greater. This change, therefore, really involves an economy, 
since the effort to raise up the tongue and the lower lip, across 
the strong current of breath blowing above, is saved. We have 
thus, for 3Y> foi for for 

for rtfrRr for fwPk^r, for f%5*eP8; &o. In some cases both 
vowels are in use, as in the word ftsfqer which has another form 
Sometimes, especially before q' was invariably pronounced 
short, though no conjunct followed, and to make up for the loss 
of quantity thus occasioned the consonant was doubled ; as in 
^ for for ?iPT, for 5|?r$nT &o. The vowel ^ was 

also similarly treated in a few cases, as in sgtRTsrf^ for 
Thus then not only has the Pali a short q and ert, hut the speakers 
of the language seem to have possessed a predilection for those 
Bounds. Besides tho changes we have examined, there are stray 
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examples of others, suoh as 3^ and 3^ for and in which 
the 3 of the following syllable influences the utterance of the first 
vowel, ^rwr for WST, in which the semi-vowel g; is dissolved into 
the corresponding vowel 3, and thence transformed to short 
HTt for trgy, in which the ^ being lightly pronounced loses its 
consonantal character and the vowel 3r with the preceding 
forms STT, and others. 

You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which 
Sanskrit words undergo in passing into the Pali may be brought 
under a few general rules. There are not suoh various and exten- 
sive corruptions both of vowels and consonants as we find in the 
later dialects and in the modern vernaculars. It has been 
estimated that two-fifths of the Pali vocabulary are composed of 
pure Sanskrit words, and the remaining three-fifths, of words 
altsrod in one or other of the modes explained above. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is, that when the Pali was in 
use, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was not distant ; the 
words, BO to say, did not stray away long from the mother- 
langriage, so as to undergo extensive alterations. If so, how is 
it that soma of the changes such as the transformation of ^ and 
^ into and afr and the assimilation of consonants are so uni- 
versal, the first being without any exception, and the second with 
but a few unimportant ones ? The principle which guides phonetic 
change is the economy of effort, understanding the word in its 
w'idest sense. This economy is observable in the two kinds of 
changes, as well as in the transformation of surds into sonants, 
the elision of consonants or of some of their elements, the assimi- 
lation of the vowels or the single consonants that make up a word, 
and in several other processes. But in the Pali there are very 
few instances of some of these, and none at all of others. The 
language had not a sufficiently long duration of independent 
existence to bring them into extensive operation. If, then, the 
two processes we have noticed are found in full play in that 
dialect, the reason must be sought for in the vocal peculiarities of 
the people who spoke it. Though they heard coniunot consonants 
and the diphthongs if and 3?f pronounced by the speakers of 
Sanskrit, as correctly as the other letters which they did not 
corrupt, their organs were not fitted to utter them. These pecu- 
liarities may have been natural oy acquired, If natural, the people 
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who first corrupted Sanskrit into the Pali must have belonged 
to an alien race which, came into close contact with the Sryas 
and learnt their language. If they were acquired, a branch of the 
same Aryan race must be supposed to have been isolated in some 
part of the country, and to have developed them, in consequence 
of being cut off from the main body. But this supposition must 
be rejected for the reasons that have been already given. Such 
complete isolation as could give rise to new vocal peculiarities 
roust be expected to have occasioned greater phonetic decay In 
other respects than is observable in the Pali. And our analysis 
of the Sanskrit conjunotal and the Pali double sounds favours 
the first view. For, we have seen that these latter represent all 
the elements of the former, but they are combined in a sound 
produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers endea- 
voured to reproduce the sound of a oonjuot faithfully, their pro- 
nunciation was not weak, as is that prevailing in modern times, 
but energetic and correct in every other respect 5 but they could 
not combine energy of utterance with two successive movements 
of the vocal organs. This could only be because their organs 
were not sufficiently trained for the purpose; in other words, 
because the sounds were foreign to them. The condition of men 
who have to learn the language of others is similar to that of 
children, whose organs of speech are being exercised for the first 
time. Healthy children, whose utterance is energetic, pronounce 
the ooniuncts almost in the same way as the Pali speakers did. 
And there is another instance \n History of an alien race having 
treated the sounds of the language of a civilized community in 
just the same way. The Barbarians who overran Italy and 
developed the Italian from the Latin, showed the same inability 
to pronounce the Latin oonjuncta, and assimilated them as our 
Pali ancestors did. 

If this supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the 
peculiarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The 
existence of the short T and err in the Pali, and the predilection 
the people showed for them, as well as the change of dentals to 
cerebrals without any influencing cause, are similarly to he 
attributed to the natural vocal tendencies of the people. These 
sounds must have existed and played an important part in the 
origiasd language of this people, so that they were unable to shake 
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them off entirely, even when they left their own tongue and 
learned that of the more civilized Iryas with whom they came to 
be closely incorporated. If the original Pali speakers belonged to 
the same race as the Dravidians of Southern India of the present 
day, we have a reason to believe that their native tongue con- 
tained them ; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and are 
very oharaoteristio of them. 

We shall also find in the Pali, and even in the passage placed 
before you, examples of another phenomenon presented by a 
growing language. Several new words, unknown to Sanskrit, 
but formed from Sanskrit roots, have come into use. Such is 
derived very likely from ‘ mind ’ or ‘ heart ’ and soT?, 
‘to obtain’ ‘ to meet,’ so that the word signifies ‘ something that 
comes up to the wishes of the heart ’, ‘ pleasing ’. The word ^ 
is from with tr prefixed, which ?r seems to be the same as the 
nominative singular of the masculine of fRf. For, it is so used in 
Sanskrit before though it has there an independent sense •, as 
in ^ ( Sakuntala ), Often used together in 

this way, the two words formed a compound expression, and, 
the independent character of v being forgotten, it came to be 
looked upon as one word. In the same way, must have 

come into existence from the frequent use of such expressions as 
&o made up of the genitive singular of a 
noun or pronoun ending in ST and The portion then 

came to be regarded as an independent word, and was used as 
such. Another new word is ITO or ‘ agreeable ’, ‘ pleasant 
corresponding to such a Sanskrit word as CTS or t'csfq* formed 
from the analogy of such verbal derivatives as or 55T^, 

&c., and meaning ‘that which is or deserves to be touched 
or ‘ pleasant to the touch ’. Other instances are ‘ an 

ornament ’, ‘ plentiful ’ &c. 

(B) 

GBAMMAB OP THE PALI DIALECT 
We will now proceed to the examination of Pali grammar. 
When after years of successive creative efforts, the language of 
our Aryan ancestors came to be so rich in all kinds of grammati- 
cal forms, as the Vedic or middle Sanskrit is, it became cumbrous, 
and the tendency set in, as we have seen, of dropping away some 
pf them and rendering the grammar simpler, 
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The duals of both nouns and verbs are unnecessary ; the ncoa- 
gjons for using them do not often present themselves. Hence, even 
in Sanskrit, their use must have been rare, and the Pali, which, 
in Its original form at least, must ho taken to represent the current 
usage, has dropped them away altogether. 

But the manner in which the process of simpiifloation is princi- 
pally carried on is by the use of false analogies. Thus in Sanskrit 
nouns ending in f and 3" of the neuter gender prefix g; to the 
terminations of the vowel cases. But in Pali it is added to those 
of the corresponding oases of masculine nouns also in iraRT for 
fiiii’: in the passage before us. Similarly, from the analogy of 
neuter nouns in ar which form their nominative and accusative 
singular by addiiig g, the pronouns gg and gg come to have g and 
ft for the corresponding cases, instead of the Sanskrit gg and gg. 

In Sanskrit, the conjugation that is very olten used is the 
first, in which 3T is tacked on to the root in the special tenses, and 
it embraces a large number of the most ordinary roots. Here, in. 
our passage, we find the analogy extended to the root ^ the 
present tense of which is in the mother dialect ordinarily formed 
by inserting g between the two letters, and adding the termina- 
tion to the final ( f|gi^ 3i’d person singular ), and we have 
The root ^ takes the form of STT in the present and other special 
tenses, and to it is added the cunjugational sign' gr, so that it 
becomes STRT. Now, this special form is generalized, and used in 
other tenses also, such as the Aorist and the Future. Thus, we 
have here the Aorist 3rd person plural of HT, and in other 

places we find sgl^wfg as one of the forms of the Future. The 
special forms 1 ^, and gg are similarly generalized, 

the Iasi four being phonetically changed to g«W, snr, fsgr and 

In the same way, in forming the causative of a root, g or sgg 
Is added in Sanskrit to roots ending in STT and to a few others. It 
is extended to all roots in the Pali, and thus we have 
for f^n%Fgg in the above passage. 

The termination rgr of the absolntive is in Sanskrit replaced 
by g when a root has a preposition prefixed to it. But here no 
such distinction is observed, and fgt is used in all oases. 

The operation of this law of false analogies is very extensive 
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in the grammai of Pali and the later Prakrits ; and by its means, 
new forms have been made up instead of those current in the 
primitive language. But side by side with these, we often find 
the latter also in use currupted by the usual phonetic laws, and 
having a sort of isolated existence, since they transgress the 
general rule that has newly come into operation. Thus we have 
and according to the law of analogy ; 

but sroriW from from SSufR, and S'sfiw from 

are also in use. These three processes then, viz., the dropping 
away of forms, not required for the expression of the current 
ordinary thought, the formation of new ones on the principle of 
analogy, and the preservation of the old ones in what may be 
called an isolated or petrified condition, have contributed to the 
formation of the grammar of this and the succeeding languages. 
With these preliminary observations, I will now hastily pass 
under review the principal points in the grammar of this dialect.’ 

The Pali has lost the dual, and also the dative and ablative 
oases, except of masculine and neuter nouns ending in The 
only occasion when the first is ordinarily used is when ‘ giving ’ 
is expressed, but the genitive case has such a comprehensive 
signification in Sanskrit that it denotes the dative relation also, 
and is often used in that sense. Most of the relations expressed 
by the ablative are denoted by the instrumental, and for the 
expression of the peculiar ablative sense, separation of one 

thing from another, the particle had come into very general 
use, even in the parent language. The genitive and instrumental 
thus took up the place of those two cases. But people do not 
forget what they have frequent occasion to use. The great majority 
of nouns in Sanskrit end in er, and of these the singular is 
oftsuer used than the plural. Hence the singulars of the dative 
and ablative of these nouns are preserved in the Pali, notwith- 
standing the operation of the causes that drove away these oases 
from other places. 

The of the termination of the instrumental plural is 
option ally changed to The locative singular of masculine and 

1 My authority in this portion of my subject is £aooh9'yana, as edited by 

M. Sensrt. 

* The ablative however, ooonr in the literature. 
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neuter nouns ending in a vowel is formed by adding the prono- 
minftl termination %ra:, phonetically changed to f^flr and % ; and 
the ablative in the form of W or is used optionally in the 
case of nouns in ST. The termination W of the genitive singular 
of this class of nouns is generalized, and in the form of ^ applied 
to all nouns of the masculine and neuter genders. It should be 
remembered that in accordance with the general rule, the Sanskrit 
grammatical forms drop the final consonant, including a visarga, 
in passing into the Pali. The nasal u[ is changed to an anusvara, 
and since this, like a conjunct consonant, necessitates the rapid 
utterance of the preceding vowel and renders it heavy, the vowel 
is shortened. We have thus for !Tn3[, W for ^n3[, d for UT»3[, &o. 
The ^ of and of the syllable occurring in some of the 
oases is also changed to anusvSia. 

’ [ THE Noun ] 

MA80ULTNE NOUNS ENDING IN St 

The nominative singular always ends in ait. In Sanskrit we 
have this form before a short ar or a sonant only. Here it is 
generalized. The accusative plural ends in «r as When the 
final consonant is dropped according to the usual phonetic mle.=!, 
the Sanskrit nominative and aoousative plurals become exactly 
alike. To distinguish the one from the other, therefore, this form 
is appropriated in the Pali for the latter. The qf appears to be the 
termination of the nominative plural of pronouns, and it is 
transferred to nouns in the same way as the others we have 
noticed above. But it is used here in an accusative sense, 

The forms of the singular and plural of the nominative of 
neuter nouns, and of the plural of many more, are the same as 
those of the aoousative in Sanskrit, and this fact must have led 
to a tendency to liken the two oases in other places also. Hence 
the pronominal nominative came to be used like an aoousative. 
We shall directly see this tendency to confuse the two oases 
manifested more clearly as regards the plural, and it may he 
remarked that as regards both the numbers, it went on increasing 
at each successive stage, until in the latest Prakrit and in the 
Vernaculars the distinction has entirely disappeared. 

88 [ Bi G. Bbsndarkar's Works, Yob XV. ] 
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The termination of the instrumental plural is tff^r as in 5 ^, 
or, with the mute element dropped, qfff which is traced to the 
Vedic in such forms as^^;. But it may be explained other- 
wise. The Sanskrit 1 :%: becomes by the dropping of the 
visarga and the change of the diphthong to if, and this is the same 
as the locative singular, and is by no means distinctive of an 
instrumental sense. Hence to 5 ^ was added the instrumental 
termination fir or which all other nouns in Sanskrit and Pali 
take. 

The other cases are the same as in Sanskrit, subject to the 
general remarks made above. The ablative and locative singulars 
have the new pronominal forms in Wr or rgr and ^ or f% in addi- 
tion to the old ones. In the vocative singular, the final is 
optionally lengthened- 

Masculine nouns in f and 3* 

The nominative and accusative plurals have two forms and 
they are the same for both the oases, ns and STiJfrdt, and 
Now auTfl aud f5r5R^ are the Sanskrit accusative plurals 
and and arnTifl' and the nominative plurals 

3TN<r: and The distinction between the two is lost, and 

both are used indifferently In the sense of the nominative and 
accusative. 

The termination of the instrumental plural is fir or if. The 
singulars of the genitive and locative are, like those of the corres- 
ponding neuter nouns or nouns ending in such as f f9f formed 

by the addition of 3,, as 911%^ and and 

They have also the forms indicated in the general remarks, viz., 
StfivKU and and f?f and fif ; and the 

dative and ablative are, as usual, like tbe genitive and instru- 
mental. The voc&tive is like the nominative, except in the plural 
of nouns in 3 which ends in ^ or as or The rest 

hre old or Sanskrit; the final vowel being, however, lengthened in 
the plural of the instrumental and locative, and tbe syllable it 
of snt being optionally dissolved into In the nominative 

singular. 

Masculine Nouns in w 

The nominative has the old Sanskrit forms ; as and 
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fojjjfRfrT and from ?rrej. Tlio aoousative plural is the 

flame as the nominative plural. The augmented form of tho 
Sanskrit nominative plural, vi2. for is taken as the 

base for the plural of the instrumental, genitive, and locative, 
and declined like nouns in 3T. The genitive plural is also formed 
by taking the nominative singular as the base, as Tho 

instrumental singular has the new base and the old termination 
Str; and thus we have ?rr«iTTr. The genitive singular has three 
forms, one of them being the old one with the final dropped, as 
^Tr^, and the other two made up by taking this form as the base, 
and appending the terminations which nouns in sj as take, 

as or tif’Si'ti. The singulars of the accusative and locative 
have the Sanskrit forms, as and ; and the vocative 

flifigular has besides the old one another with the vowel lengthened, 
as^or^TfaiT. You will thus see that there aro four bases, the 
old one which gives the old forms, and three new ones, and 
generalized from the nominative, and from the genitive. 
Masculine Nouns ending in a consonant. 

There can be no consonantal declension proper, since a final 
consonant is dropped, and the noun treated as one ending in the 
preceding vowel. But relics of the Sanskrit forms of the conso- 
nantal bases are preserved and used along with the others. 

In the declension of tho noun there are two new bases 

sItT and ariTfl', generalized from the forms of the singular of the 
Sanskrit nominative, and of the instrumentals and others, ®l]tNT 
and aiTfir«n &o., and declined like nouns in 3T. The first is used 
in the singular of the accusative, and the plurals of the genitive, 
and locative, which az-e ar#, STrUfr and ! and the second in 
the plural of the instrumental which is The remaining 

forms are old, the portion arTFiT being corrupted to at'fr ; they are 
arar nominative singular, ar^TRT nominative and accusative plural, 
aun# accusative singular, anrspr instrumental singular, ai'frqr 
genitive singular, and aTrn^ locative singular. The vocative is 
3Rr or aifTT, like that of nouns in ai. 

In the declension of the noun the base uar is used in the 
singulars of the accusative, the instrumental, and perhaps the 
ablative also, and the forms are or 
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The old forms are found in the nominative (’[T^iTi TTSTHTl' ), and in 
the singular of the accusative which has thus two forms and 
?T5rr*T, and the plu ral of this last case is, as usual, the same as 
that of the first. The singulars of the instrumental, genitive, 
and locative are the same as those in Sanskrit, but 5r being 
changed to 3or, we have T33rr, ’Cssft, and >rT55r. In the last two 
oases the conjunct is also dissolved into j^riT, wherefore we have 
Trlifgr and also. The genitive plural is ^3!3J and, ?r being 
dissolved into tgfr, the form is used, in addition. This ^ 
is made the base of the plurals of the instrumental and locative ; 
and thus we have and The vocative singular is 

like that of nouns in aT, 

The Buffixe.s and Tra; of such nouns as snrsraf and are 

regarded as if they were and tPtT, and the nouns declined like 
those ending in ST in the singulars of the nominative, accusative 
and genitive, and in the plurals of the accusative, iustrumental, geni- 
tive and locative; and, according to the commentator of Kaochayana, 
in the singulars of the instrumental and locative also ; as gc wnfr , 

sgurarcrnT and ; also 

yurgvffJT and siggWRrr-fff, The old foyras are preserved in both 
numbers of the nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of 
the instrumental, locative, and vocative ; as suisrstfl’, tpnsgf)', 
Snrgff, ■PTsrfnr, and sort. The nominative singular is made 
the base of other forms of the singulars of the accusative, genitive 
and vocative, as ’prd', and or sgorar. The present parti- 
ciples, Farasmaipada, are similarly declined, the only difference 
being in the nominative singular, as 

FEMININE Nouns 

The nominative, besides the old forms, l^s another transferred 
from nouns in f ; as The singulars of the instrumental 

and the succeeding cases, excepting the vocative, have one same 
form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by dropping the visarga 
and shortening the final vowel ; as 3553Tlg, instrumental, dative, 
ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and 
ahso the locative singular have the old forms; as *3JSnfir-ft 
instrumental and ablative plural, ^SSTTST genitive and dative 
pliiral, and ?i53sn4 and ^rasTifr locative singular and plural, 
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The fi^l member tr of the oonjuncfe which appears in the case- 
forms of nouns in t such as is dissolved into fir, and thus we 
have tbe Sanskrit sw:j and this and ^ from the 

Sanskrit are both of thorn the plurals of the nominative and 
aoousative; fRTr the singular of the instrumental is dissolved into 
and also jtot: of the ablative and genitive which, after 
dropping the vis arga, becomes and this is extended to the 
locative singular, which has also another form qT%?T, from sj^Tin:. 
There is nothing particular about the rest. Nouns in short f are 
declined in exactly the same way, except that Kaochayana gives 
such forms as and r?*? in addition to and for the 
singular of the ablative and locative. 

Nouns in 3" or gr follow completely the analogy of those in f ; 
the forms of ^<S, for instance, are not derived from the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit forms of the noun, but are made up by adding the 
final syllables of those of gsfr ; as nominative and accusative 
plural, singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &o. 

Neuter Nouns 

The singular of the nominative and accusative of neuter nouns 
ending in a vowel is the same as in the parent tongue, but the 
forms of the plural are optionally like those of the corresponding 
masculine nouns ; as or nominative plui-al, and ^ or 
accusative plural ; ( like aprifr ) or nominative and 

aoousative plural, arnt^or nominative and accusative plural. 

As in the case of masculine nouns, such neuter uouns as have 
a final consonant in Sanskrit drop it and are treated as if they 
ended in the preceding vowel. But in the singulars the |old forms 
are preserved ; as Wgf or JTT nominative and accusative, HaPElT or 
instrumental, genitive, Rrrf%, or HH locative. 

Pronouns 

As pronominal terminations have been transferred to nouns, 
a few nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carrying 
on the process of unification a step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending in dt, and the 
singulars of the Instrumental and genitive end in or gf a i^ 

* The Sanscrit oorcupted to is also fQundused, 
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that of the locative in as in the case of the corresponding 
nouns ; as frnrT nominative plural, frnr or ar^^rr, urnr or 
or STStKT genitive singular, and m’d' or fRt, fwrt' or Wf^#, qj 
31®?^ locative singular, of fT?;, and All pronouns of the 

third person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by 
adding ^ from the Sanskrit and also which is made up 
of the pronominal, and H, the nominal termination, so that the 
second form is the genitive of the first taken as a base, as or 
Worrit, fTT^ or cfT^rr^, &o. Similarly, the bases qtfir and which 
are substituted for q?ir and ffir in the singulars of the genitive 
and locative, and fft which optionally replaces 5TT in these cases, 
have a genitive singular with a double termination; as attrr, 
or RTtHTq, qraw or wfJtwr or sfi^HTir, where Sanskrit 

?!rr:, is the pronominal, and strq the nominal termination. The 
plurals of the nominative and accusative have the same form, as 
?f, JTT or tTrqt, &c., and the instrumental plural of the mascu- 
line has, like that of nouns, the termination or The 
remaining terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. 

The correlative or remote demonstrative ?ra' has, besides the 
usual Sanskrit base, another q which has all the oases !t, ?t!T, &o., 
except the nominative singular. The base is generalized from 
the q^ &c. of the accusative, the singular t f the instru- 
mental, and the dual of the genitive and looatlve, which are used 
in making anvadesa as it is called by Panini, i, e. in referring to 
one who has already been spoken of. The near demonstrative 
has two bases, and fw. In E anskrit this latter is used in 
the nominative dual and plural and in the accusative. Here it is 
extended to all the oases except the nominative singular, and eo 
we have fK, qJtfRF, fWRlT, and ; Sinq, 

& 0 . The first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all oases 
except the plural of the nominative and accusative and the forms 
are snf, aT%5r,qft,aTWrr & 0 . The pronoun 3Fq^..has the base an® for the 
nominative singular, and 3T5 for all other oases and this latter is 
lengthened in the plural ; as armr, aWIS'i ®IS^, 

®r6WT, &o. The nominative and accusative of the neuter is STt- 

The singulars of the pronouns of the first and second persons 
are the same as in Sanskrit ; as aiFf , *t', JWT, IHT or and ; fq, 
fq, fqqr, ?!q or and fqiq. This syllable fq is optionally dissolved 
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into 5 in iji’o nominative and aocuBativo, which have thus gg", 
and changed to fT in the latter as well as in the instrumental and 
locative ; and so we have cT, rPH" and also. The dative and 
genitive being confounded, the Sanskrit nfTH; and g«ra: of the 
former are in the form of Sfsf and used for both oases. The 
latter has also the forms and and gvf , the anusvara being 

inserted from the analogy of the plural. The plural of eif is 
in which the initial sr of the Sanskrit form is changed to JT ; and 
in the accusative, instrumental, and locative, the Sanskrit base 
aRJT in the form anir is declined like the masculine and the 
forms are 31%, 3T%f?. and 3T%ir. 

The 5 of 5«rr?; was probably weakly pronounced, hence the 
singular base g has beeji transferred to Ihe plural, and the peculiar 
syllable of this number ?JT tacked on to it, and the whole in the 
form of grf is declined like aT, in all the oases except the genitive; 
as git, git. &o. The forms of the plurals of the last are 
like those in Sanskrit ; as and gff T5P. The accusative singu- 
lars of these pronouns liave the forms laf and at, besides those 
mentioned above. These are made up by adding anusvSra, the 
sign of the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as abase. 

On the same principle we have and gsfT^ for the plural, 

but as the genitive forms have an anusvSra already, the addition 
of the accusative sign makes no difference. This is an isolated 
instance in this dialect of a method of constructing n.ew case- 
forms, which Is, we shall find as we proceed in our investigations, 
largely used in the later dialects and especially in the modern 
vernaculars. 

You will have seen how naturally the new formations we have 
noticed grew up. A language is well learnt by others- or correctly 
transmitted to them only when they are in constant and close 
intercourse with those who know it, or when they are deliberately 
taught. When for some reason or other this is not the case, 
and the linguistic tradition is imperfect, men proceed from what 
is more in use and consequently better known to that which is 
less used and less known. Nouns in 3T, for instance, constitute 
a very, large portion of the ordinary Sanskrit names. Their case 
forms were most used, whence they were well known and those of 
the other nouns not being so often used were less knowa In 
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these cases these less forms had to conform to the model of the 
more known, and thus we see a tendency to bring nouns as close 
as possible to the ar declension, as you have seen in such nouns as 

and even 3!f?lr. And it is also clear that 
the new st base is generally taken from the nominative, which 
case is oftener used than others, as STfT, SUWH, f’BgstT, and 
i. e. In the same way we have observed a strong tendency 

to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and pronominal 
declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has 
succeeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still 
at the time when Pali arose, the traditions of the original 
Sanskrit were not entirely lost, wherefore we have often 
old forms used side by side with the new ones. The same pro* 
cess is observable in the conjugations of verbs, as I have 
already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground- 
less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Prakrits or 
derived languages were simply literary languages, or were con- 
structed by Pandits. But this point will be discussed at length 
hereafter. 

Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and 
to the wide range of its operation tin the formation of Pali 
grammar has led some scholars to set down as Vedlc certain forms 
which exist in this dialect but are not to be met with in classical 
Sanskrit. Such are the genitive singular masculine of 
qReST the nominative plural of W, 3?^ and Jna; nominative and 
accusative plural of and *Tg, 3r% the general plural base 
of tho pronoun of the first person, and ?ft!T genitive plural of >Tr. I 
see no icason why should be regarded as Vedic and not 
the other forms that have frr for their base, such ss 
&o., or why should be so and not the accusative plural j 
arff and not and not or Hirst and not If 

these latter forms and a host of others must be explained with re- 
ference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the former, 
which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of that 
same explanation, he traced to a Vedic origin ? The fact that they 
happen to resemble certain Vedic forms does not prove their 
derivation from them. The same process of generalization and the 
same natural tendency to construct the less known forms from the 



tmalogy of that ave more known brought them all into use. 
The forms 'POT and 'P^ and st^r and Wj; are, as stated before, made 
up upon the analogy nf the corresponding masouline, and herein 
we observe the beginning of a tendency to obliterate the distino- 
, iion between the masculine and neuter, which went on progress- 
ing until now, in the Hindi, Sindhi, and' other vernaculars of 
Northern India, the neuter gender has totally disappeared, while 
in the Marathi the distinction remains in the case of pronouns 
and certain nouns, and in the Gujarati only In the latter. 

n 

The Verb. 

We will now examine the Pali verb. The distinction between 
the special and general tenses and moods is almost lost, the 
special form being used in the general, as in the future 

of or the general form in the special as We have also 

and A large number of roots used in ordinary in- 

tercourse belong in Sanskrit to the first conjugation ; this and the 
sixth are the easiest of the ten ; in many cases there is no practi- 
cal distinction between them, and in others they are so greatly 
like each other that they are capable of being confused together. 
Hence the rule of constructing verbal forms common to these 
two conjugations, vis. the additition of the personal terminations 
through the intervention of sr, has become general in Pali. A 
good many roots belonging to the other olasses are conjugated 
according to this rule ; as and for Eftfnr, Wf?r, and 

of the second class ; for Sot/R, Sbftt and for SMirf?!' 
and &o. The tenth conjugation is almost equally common 

in .Sanskrit, whence a great many roots are conjugated neoessarily 
or optionally in this way ; as or *1^ or ■U'Sli'fS, 

or &o. from *ni with 

fl, &o. The If in these forms stands, you will remember, for the 
Sanskrit 3Tir, which is the characteristic of the tenth class. 

The second conjugation has gone out, except in isolated forms 
such as arfpiT for and the third has left some reduplicated 
roots, as &o. The fourth has preserved a good many 

of its roots but its iT is corrupted according to the usual phonetic 
rules ; thus fw becomes fW; "OT, ilOT; ^ir, HW; prot, &c. The 
39 t B« O. Bhandackar’i) Works, VoU IV. ] 
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fifth and the ninth ai-e confounded, and roots of the former take 
the termination of the latter also ; as or for sntffl^; 

or SiitTr% for ^ofria'i or ^ETSoint for &c. In the 
last instance the base is ^ derived from the corruption of 
srsrffT, thus showing that the forms in HT are a later growth. The 
seventh inserts, as before remarked, a nasal in the body of the 
routs and transfers them to the first ; the eighth remains in a few 
cases such as arac and though this last takes a peculiar form 
also, as iT^, or and the ninth adds STT as in Sanskrit, 

as 3*TT(^. &c. 

But it is to be observed that the more common of the roots 
belonging to these conjugations only have preserved their peculiar 
ftjrms ; the rest are conjugated according to the rules of the first, 
sixth, or tenth. Since the distinction between the special and 
general tenses and moods is lost, the effect of these conjugational 
peculiarities is only to constitute a new or augmented root. 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pali has lost two, 
the first future and the preoative. The two Padas or voices 
remain, hut the distinction is lost in most oases, such forms as 
5 ^, &o., though passive, taking Parasmaipada 

terminations. 

The following are the terminations : — 

Present Tense 

Parasm. Atm. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st pers. 

fir 

*T 

T 


2nd „ 

f% 




3rd ,, 

It 

3T^ 



Ex. 


'TerficT &0. 


&o. 



Imperative, 


1st pers. 

ft 

*r 

T 

am# 

3nd „ 

f|', or none %r 

W 


3rd „ 

a 

3155 


31# 

£l.v. 


&C. 

Toft 

<i;^r# &0, 
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Imperfect 


1st pers. 

ar 

5H5T 

1 


M „ 

# 

f«r 

% 


3rd „ 

arr 

ar 



Hx, 

3PRT ■ 

aTTfL&c, 

aprafSiT 

&0. 



POTENTIAL 



Ist pers. 



n[»t 


3iid „ 


<T«mi 

<r«ir 


3rd ), 

tfnr or 


rrer 


Ex. 

or 

&o. 

q^sr 

q%t &c. 



Aoeist 



1st pars. 

i 


31 

% 

3nd „ 

ail 


% 

at 

3rd „ 

i 

^ or 

air 


Ex, 

spT# or &c. 

arrar 

apT^&o, 



Perfeot 



Ist pers. 

3T 


? 

% 

2nd „ 

T 


fslt 


3rd „ 

ar 

a 

PIT 


Ex. 

w«r 

&0. 

qqf^ 

qq^&o. 



future 



1st pers. 

’FerrfSr 




2nd „ 





3rd „ 

wi?t 




Ex. 


»r^af5?r &c, 

&o. 



Conditional 

• 


1st pers. 

# 




2nd „ 





3rd „ 



WT 

Peas 

Ex. 

awfl^rerr 

swf^a'g &o. snitt^Nsi 

apflftrft'as &c. 

The terminations of the Present of both Padas 

are the same as 


in Sanscrit, w;th tllie exception of the plural tr and the # of 
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the second person plural of the Atmancpada being a corruption 
of This tense is most in use ; hence the Pali speakers learned 
it well, so to say, from their Sanskrit teachers. 

The other tenses,— -except the Future which, like the Present, 
is also entirely Sanskrit— and the- moods have 'preserved such of 
their forms as are more frequently used in ordinary life. There 
is, for instance, greater occasion for the use of the second person 
singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for the third person 
Hence these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person 
plural termination «r, and the first person singular and the 
plural *T, Parasraaipada, have been transferred from the Present. 
As to these, even in Sanskrit we find the Present used very 
generally for this Mood in the first person ; as In fip ^ 

Sak., jr ■sii'T; Mro., &o. where the forms 

should be &c. The rest are the same as in Sanskrit. 

The second person singular is formed in two ways, viz. without 
adding any termination as in the conjugations which give an 
ending ar to the base, and by appending ft as is done in the 
others, The Atiuanepada ^ is changed to the er being dis- 
solved into 3', since ^ rendera the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting iff is doubled to preserve that effect. The plural is 
altered to st! ; the *T and the mute element being dropped, we have 
^ tbe final vowel of which is transformed into # through the 
influence of the preceding The ^ of the first person singular 
becomes C[, or this may be considered to have been transferred 
from the Present, and for the plural we have 3TTfr% which is an 
old Vedic termination of the Atmanepada first person plural cor- 
rupted in Sanskrit to The ti and of the third person 

are the same as the ftra: and of the parent language. 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person 
only, w'g., for and for g%5:- The ^ is doubled as in 
for lOT according to a general rule which we have, noticed 
before. The singular of this person is also formed by adding <rnr 
made up on the analogy of the plural and also of such forms 
as 53^^. The final vowel is, however, shortened, but in such 
oases as «TPfhiT for it remains long. This form with the 

final long is used as a base, and the terminations of the first 
person and second person of the Present added to it to form the 
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corresponding person of Uie Potential. The Atmanopada rpsT, 
and Tsfr w® ^le same as tfW, and tr*lT: of the Sanskrit aff-oon- 
jugatlons, tlie cT of <irr being rendered an aspirate and the air of 
ifHT: shortened. The Parasmaipada singular tjtnj; as in is 

adapted for the Atmanepada in the foinn ipq" and the plurals of 
the second and first persons are formed by taking as the base 
and appending corrupted to and of the Present. 

In the Imperfect the an and 31 of the third person seem to be 
generalized from such forms as spHcf and aig;. The termination 
3fi:.is, as you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending 
in err and necessarily to and such as are reduplicated. The 
W of the singular, however, may be considered as due to the 
lengthening of the previous 3T of such Sanskrit forms of the 
3l"Conjugations as when the final consonant was dropped. 
This lengthening was brought about by the forcible pronunciation 
of the 3T rendered necessary in Sanskrit by tbe final consonant. 
The second person singular is siT, which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit «T;, and ®r of the first person singular to the with the 
nasal dropped. Tiie Atmanepada second person singular % is 
transferred from the Present, eg is and If is generalized from 
the forms of the non-ST-oonjugations, such as ':R[31%, The 

Perfect has preserved the thii'd person singular ST and plural S' 
and the first person singular 3T, of the Parasmaipada-, and of 
the Atmanepada. Of the rest, '7 second person singular Parasmai- 
pada is perhaps the of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the 
first and third persons ; and the r of the Atmanepada is transferred 
from the Imperfect. 

In the Aorist the third person singular | is the termination of 
the fifth form of the Sanskrit Aorist with the final a; dropped as 
usual ; and the plural ^ is generalized from jsuch forms as 
Some roots, such as i®; and ^ have <% for the singular as 
and the t% of which is to be traced to laitf. Another plural 

termination is in which we can recognize the Sanskrit The 
second person singular 3^" is from the ara. of the second Aorist; 
and tbe first person singular is f resulting from the fusion of the 
augment f with the of the second Aorist. The third person 
singular and plural and the first person singular of the Atmane- 
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pada are the same as the corresponding ones of the Parasmaipada 
Imperfeot, both numbers of the second person are the same as the 
corresponding Aimane^jada of the Imperfeot, and the of the 
first person plural is transferred from the Present. 

The terminations of the Second Future are made up as in 
Sanskrit by prefixing ^ = W to those of the Present. The Atma- 
nepada first person singular has however instead of In 
one instance, via., StftftT, from 5t, the W is corrupted to f. 
In the Conditional terminations the w occurs everywhere, hut 
the other portions are transferred from other tenses. The ending 
err of the third person singular is of coursO the sir of the 
Imperfeot ; the sis of the plural has been transferred from the 
Aorist, Imperfeot, or Potential ; the % and «r of # and are 
brought over from the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada of the 
Present j # is and the fjT of the plural is from the 
Imperfeot. In Sanskrit, the short terminations of the Imperfect 
and other tenses are added to the W in the Conditional ; but here 
there is a mixture of both the short and the long, and also of the 
two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanepada. 

It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preserved 
most of the Sanskrit terminations, and the other tenses only shout 
two or three. Sesides the terminations that have thus been pre- 
served or transferred by analogy from one tense to another, there 
are others which cannot be thus explained. Such are Atmane- 
pada first person plural of the Present ; fsr and of the Parasmai- 
pada second and first person plural, and fsir third person singular, 
fsfl: second person singular and first person plural of the Atma- 
nepada of the Perfect ; second person plural and first person 
plural Parasmaipada, and Ptr and third person singular and 
plural and first person plural Atmanepada, of the Imperfeot ; 

second person plural and first person plural Parasmaipada 
of the Aorist, and 5% first person plural of the Atmanepada of the 
same; % first person plural Atmanepada of the Future ; and fT 
Parasmaipada and Atmanepada of the first person of the Con- 
ditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root STUL tacked 
on to the base in the particular tenses when the old terminations 
were forgotten, or some of them may be traced directly to the ter- 
Blinfitions of Sanskrit Aorlpt *E?r, and w, which themselves, 
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flsyou know, are forms of Of tlieso, the Parasmaipada 
oecond person plural fsr is to be traced to the corresponding 
Sanskrit of Iho Present of aw, and ^ and p§t first person plural 
totbe W of arWT of the Imperfect and W: of the Present respecti- 
vely. The penultimate 3T of W: is lengthened for tho same reason 
as that of ST'T^a: is in forming 3PT=gr. The Stmanepada Puit of the 
second singular comes from the of STRSTT! of the Imperfect, ?«r 
third person singular, from the ^ of 3?^ of the same 5 and J% and 
jit first person plural are to ha referred to such Atmanepada 
forms as ^ and Of the last two, # appears to be a new 
formation form OT, and is the old Vedio archetype of 

You will thus see that when the original Sanskrit forms were 
forgotten, new ones corresponding to them were constructed in the 
Pali, not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one 
form distinctively expressive of the sense of a partiouiw mood or 
tense as a base, and appending first only the personal terminations 
of the Present, as in the case of the Potential ; and secondly, the 
forms of the root STffv You will hereafter find that the modern 
vernaculars have resorted to one at least of these two modes of re- 
construction ; and similarly, the beginnings in the Pali of a mode 
of constructing new case-forms widely prevalent in the modern 
dialects was brought to your notice before; so that the spirit or 
turn of mind which has been in operation in the formation of the 
vernacular speech of the country, has been the same since very 
remote times. 

The terminations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through the intervention of the vowel hut in 
some oases there are forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit ; as 
Sanskrit The temporal augment sr 

is often omitted, as *rw or Or snnfr, or 

The several varieties of the Aorist, and the many special forms of 
the Perfect, have for the most part gone out of use. The Passive 
is formed by the addition of U" as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the 
augment sometimes without, in which last case the conjunct 
consonant is corrupted according to the prevailing rules; as 

The forms in a good many cases are 
the same in Sankrit, only phonetically altered ; as 
ih which oases we see the that the eiT of ?*JT Is changed to t, and 
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pacla are the same as the oorresponding ones of the Parasmaipada 
Imperfect, both numhers of the second person are the same as the 
oorresponding Aimanepada of the Imperfect, and the ^ of the 
first person plural is transferred from the Present. 

The terminations of the Second Future are made up as in 
Sanskrit by prefixing = w to those of the Present. The Itma- 
nepada first person singular has however ^ instead of #. In 
one instance, from 5t, the is corrupted to f. 

In the Conditional terminations the W occurs everywhere, but 
the other portions are transferred from other tenses The ending 
air of the third parson singular is of course the an of the 
Imperfect ; the efe of the plural has been transferred from the 
Aorist, Imperfect, or Potential ; the % and ?sr of # and are 
brought over from the j5.tmanepada and Parasmaipada of the 
Present ; # is and the of the plural is from the 

Imperfect, In Sanskrit, the short terminations of the Imperfect 
and other tenses are added to the W in the Conditional ; but here 
there Is a mixture of both the short and the long, and also of the 
two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanepada, 

It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preserved 
most of the Sanskrit terminations, and the other tenses only about 
two or three. Besides the terminations that have thus been pre- 
served or transferred hy analogy from one tense to another, there 
are others which cannot be thus explained. Such are ^ Atmane- 
pada first person plural of the Present ; and of the Parasmai- 
pada second and first person plural, and PU third person singular, 
rsfl second person singular and first person plural of the Atma- 
nepada of the Perfect ; csr second person plural and *51 first person 
plural Parasmaipada, and and persou singular and 

plural and first person plural Atmanepada, of the Imperfect ; 
Pg second person plural and *5r first person plural Parasmaipada 
of the Aorist, and % first person plural of the Atmanepada of the 
same ; % first person plural Atmanepada of the Future ; and ?rr 
Parasmaipada and Atmanepada of the first person of the Con- 
ditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root sw. tacked 
on to the base in the particular tenses when the old terminations 
were forgotten, or some of them may be traced directly to the ter- 
minations of th? Sanskrit Aori^ and W, which themselves, 
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6 syou know, are forms of Of tlieso, the Parasmaipada 
neoond person plural fsi is to be traced to the corresponding 
Sanskrit of the Present oJ aw, and and PgT first person plural 
to the W of 3TWT of the Imperfect and W: of the Present respecti- 
vely. The penultimate ar of w: is lengthened for the same reason 
fts that of is in forming The Stmanepada ssft of the 

geoond singular comes from the ?3£IT! of STRAIT! of the Imperfect, P*r 
third person singular, from the ^ of 3R«T of the same 5 and J% and 
g(t first person plural are to be referred to such Atmanepada 
forms as and Of the last two, ^ appears to be a new 
formation form W, and is the old Vedio archetype of 

You will thus see that when the original Sanskrit forms were 
forgotten, new ones corresponding to them were oonstruoted in the 
Pali, not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one 
form distinctively expressive of the sense of a particular mood or 
tense as a base, and appending first only the personal terminations 
of the Present, as in the ease of the Potential ; and secondly, the 
forms of the root SRC.. You will hereafter find that the modern 
vernaculars have resorted to one at least of these two modes of re- 
construction ; and similarly, the beginnings in the Pali of a mode 
of constructing new case-forms widely prevalent in the modern 
dialects was brought to your notice before; so that the spirit or 
turn of mind which has been in operation in the formation of the 
vernacular speech of the country, has been the same since very 
remote times, 

The terminations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through the intervention of the vowel S'; hut in 
some oases there are forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit ; as 
Sanskrit The temporal augment 3T 

is often omitted, as or wnrr, or apnfr, or 

The several varieties of the A-orist, and the many special forms of 
the Perfect, have for the most part gone out of use. The Passive 
is formed by the addition of «r as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the 
augment 5 , sometimes without, in which last case the conjunct 
consonant is corrupted according to the prevailing rules; as 
vTsiiitT, The forms in a good many cases are 

the same in Sankrit, only phonetically altered ; as 
ifl which oases we see the that the of W Is changed to t, and 
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gr’C.an'i under Samprasarana. The causal is formed by adding 
Sfur or STrTT and or smf; as or eFTTIWl^ and or 

These forms i have already ojcplaiuod. The Past Passive Parti- 
ciple is formed as in Sanskrit, and in many oases the forms are the 
same. The Absolutive is formed by using the terminations ip, 
«rr»r, and t^rr. The first is the same as the second, the semivowel 
C having only undergone Samprasarana ; and they are to be traced 
to such Vedio forms as &c„ which have disappeared 

in Classical Sanskrit. The Infinitive is formed by adding ^ as in 
Sanskrit, or which, I have already observed, is one of the many 
ways in which the Vedic InSnitive is formed. It has become 
obsolete in the later Sanskrit. 

How if the Pali grew up naturally in the manner 1 have des- 
oribed, it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms 
it exhibits unless they were in use in Sankrit at the time when it 
branched off. It has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten 
Tenses and Moods, whence It follows that verbal forms of these 
wtre then ourrant in the language. Pali therefore represents 
Middle Sanskrit or the usage that prevailed during the period 
between the composition of the Brahmanas and Ysska or Panini 
and must have begun to be formed during that period. We shall 
hereafter find that latter Prakrits represent the third stage in the 
development of the Sanskrit that in which a good many of the 
verbal forms ceased to bo used ; and thus bear to what I have 
called classical Sanskrit the same relation that the Pali does to 
Middle Sanskrit. 

» * * » 

We will now proceed to consider those valuable specimens of 

the ancient languages of the country which have been preserved in 

InscriptiouB. The most important of these are the edicts of Asoka, 

the pious king of Paialiputra in Magadha, the modern Behar, who 

flourished in the middle of the third century before Christ. These 

edicts contain the king's religious and moral injunctions to his 

subjects, and set forth his own ideas, belief, and conduct in these 

matters. Five different versions of them have been discovered, 

inscribed on rocks in different parts of the country. ' There is one 

at Girnar. near Jungad in Kathiawpr, another at Dhauli in 

» 
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Kottafc and a third at Kapurdigriri or Sahbazgarhi in Afghanistan. 
These have been published and oxatnined. The Girnar version 
has been copied several times, but the other two only once, and 
hence there area good many imperfections in our 'existing copies 
of them. Another version has recently been discovered at 
Jaugad near Ganjam, in the Northern Ciroars, and copied by a 
Madras Civilian. It is unfortunately greatly mutilated, not 
more than two of the fourteen edicts being found complete, 
and but a few words left of some. The fifth has recently been 
discovered by General Cunningham at Khalsi, near Masurl in 
the Himalayas, and has not yet been published.* Other edicts 
of the same king are found inscribed on columns which exist at 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other places. At Dhauli and Q anjam there 
exist, along with the edicts mentioned above, others which 
answer to these. Another Inscription of Atclca has been found at 
Babhra in Rajputana, which consists of a letter to the Buddhist 
oongiegation. 

These Inscriptions are in three different dialects, closely 
related to each other. The Girnar dialect is very much like the 
Pali. That of the Dhauli, Ganjam, and Khalsi versions presents 
peculiarities which ai'e found in a later Prakrit called Magadhl 
by tie grammarians. Such are the substitution of SC. for T.., q: for 
the aft of the nominative singular of masculine nouns in ar, ifr 
the termination of the locative instead of the Pali f%, and 
for afpc. The Babhra and the column inscriptions are also in 
this dialect. The Sahbazgarbi recension admits of some eon- 
junots such as ST, and the sibilants 5r..and T which in the others 
and in Pali are changed to But it is a question whether these 
are d^aleoiio peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion 
of the vernaoulai with Sanskrit. I will now place before you 
short specimens of these dialects. 

Girnar, edict VlIL 

^ > q:cT warr 

aits I ^ ■it'0TOTfbf%ETr STOW 

* Published sinoe in Oorp, Inso. A sixth version existing at Manshera in 
the Fanjab was dlsoovered after the above was published. I have made use 
of the latest readings of the versions, 
in m n nkan<l.>.>VM*a -arn*1ra Vnl. TV.1 
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^ ^ sm'Tf^r '?r sirtt ?wt 4*03^^ ^ 1 

fr^iw ’aTTT^ ^srnf^ l^q'jrfe^it Tm »rnT aisr. 

Sanskrit : — 

a<ftl»iww^f r ( ' TTJTRt %T?’nsrt fiwntHg: 1 ara’ ^'*iJiRiii% #cTra?STrf!r- 
f^n*T^tni?r3 • ^ ^rnifM'^: ra^Rf^ ^arr ?Rnn€rf^^tf^ 3 1 

W^T «TO^!iT5T I arart '^rsrm sn?n»tsrtnm»!t 'ar ^ '^sjrarnnT ^sr 
^ 3 tt5t«i 3^ ^ 3R?!r vrrfts^TTf^s? 'a' 1 

tT^pqtfi^'TT (M<4<^ r ^'iri \ 

Translation :— 

" Some time ago kings went on pleasure excursions. Hunting 
and sueh others were the diversions here. But PriyadarMn, the 
favourite of the gods, began the search of enlightenment when he 
had been a crowned monarch for ten years. Hence this excursion 
( course ) of righteousness. It consists of this, wz. seeing Brah* 
manas and Sramanas, and bestowing gifts, seeing the religious 
elders and presenting gold, and seeing country-people and giving 
instruction in righteousness and in the investigation of the law. 
Since that time king PriyadarMn has been taking great delight 
in the glories of the next world." 

It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark the double or 
assimilated consonants. Hence we do not find them here except 
in the case of double nasals which are indicated by an anusvara 
followed by the nasal. There is, as in Pali, no other phonetic 
Change ; sn^ we see becomes 'll? and 3 ; becomes optionally 3 ^; and 
VI&iT^ the nominative plural, for ^»3it the genitive singular, 
the nominative singular, and all other cases are just like 
those in that dialect. We have the Aorist forms ending in an 
anusvara followed by 3, as in Pali. But there are some dif- 
ferences ; is HWiRt) in Pali as it is in the other recensions 
of this same inscription, is 3#?;, though agrees with 
the rules of Pali grammar and must have existed in the language ; 
the ^ of ^rtfoi' is opposed to Pali usage, hut the engraver may 
have committed a mistake ; is for f being changed 

to <r before the conjunct according to the rule we have noticed. 

is STT^Tor in Pali ; but the inscription perhaps represents the 
prevailing usage more correctly ; and the ST is lengthened in TTsff 
pro bably through mistake. There are thus very few oases of real 
difference, and though they might be considered to point to a 
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dialeoiioal variety of the nature of those we jEnd in the different 
versions of the edicts, still the language is in the same stage of 
growth as the Pali. 

The following is the Dhauli version collated with that at 
Ehalsi and completed 

wriTrfli' srwr i ’sr 

st i % jyrsrf ^ ^rg^rifJin^ 

wircrr ^rtmsrr’vjsiR 'tr tfiw ® 

We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change 
of i:.to «[ and the nominative in if. We also see for 

Sr«n5 for itrrjr or ( =i‘*e[Ri') for Irr, and 

or yrwr for sn^nn.. So then here we have another dialect. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi version; — 

jrt afR avw sisi^ r 

arftTRf^ aPRS 'ftsijfa '^ftr 

M 5ww5r ajsr grtT u r s renr^' ss?r ^ &o. 

Here we have the oonjunots r^, srr, ar, &o., and the three Sanshrit 
sibilants j and also for 

The reason why we have not one same version at all the three 
places must be that it was the intention of the king to publish the 
edicts in the dialect of each particular place. The Dhauli-Khalsi 
dialect is as observed before, used in the column inscriptions, and 
also in that found at Babhra. The king’s predilection for it can 
be plausibly accounted for only on the supposition that it was his 
own native tongue. If so, this dialect must have prevailed in 
Magadha, which country was under his immediate rule, and the 
capital of which was Pataliputra, where he reigned. And this 
accounts for the fact that it is used in the inscriptions at Dhauli 
and Ganjam, since they are situated in the contiguous country. 
One peculiarity of this language, vie. the nominative singular of 
nouns in sr ending in it is met with even in the Gitnar recension, 


1. #rr Eh. ’ 2. Kh. 

3. for # Kh. 4. Dh. om. 5. ^^rfW3T Kh. 

6. for fit Dh. 7- Kh. 8. Kh, 
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winch may he explained by the supposition that the edicts were 
drawn up first in the king’s dialect hut were translated into the 
dialect of each province, the translation however being not 
executed carefully enough to expunge all peculiarities of the 
original draft. Tt would thus appear that the grammarians of the 
later languages had mure solid grounds than mere fancy for 
calling’ that Prakrit which bears close resemblance to this language 
by the name of MagadhI. Here then we find specimens of three 
dialects prevalent in three widely distant provinces; but we 
should bear in mind that the difference between them is small, 
while in the languages that are spoken in these countries at the 
present day it is so great as to make it difficult for the natives of 
one province to understand those of another. 

In the many other ancient monuments existing in the country 
we often find inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this term 
simply a dialect derived from the Sanskrit. Those in the latter 
(Pali) are mostly connected with Buddhism 5 though some Bud- 
dhistic inscriptions also, such as those discovered by General 
Cunningham at Mathura several years ago, are in Sanskrit, 
In the oaves at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, Earla, 
and some other places in this Presidency, and in the Bhilsa 
topes, we have Pali or Prakrit inscriptions. Most of these are 
short, but at Nasik w'e have long ones, in the caves of UsavadSta, 
and Gotamiputra. The language of these latter is Pali 5 and but 
a few form.s are peculiar, such as and for which the Pali 
has and Past Passive Participles of ^ and U : and % for 
the numeral two, the Pali form being St or In Usavadata’s 
oaves we have one inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the rest are 
in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of Sanskrit 
words, and the oonjuncts 7 , and ^ often appear. In these and 
smaller inscriptions we have such words as for 8[R, for 

for for while the Pali forms of these 

words are 5JT, and Some of these inscriptions 

were engraved so late as the third oentury, when the Pali could 
hardly have been the vernacular ; but it had become the sacred 
language of tha Buddhists ; the mendicant priests for whom the 
c?>pves were intended aud even educfvted lay paenabers of that pey- 
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suasion underatood it i and hence it wag used in these inscrip- 
tions as Sanskrit was in others. 

The stylo of Gotamiputra’s charters, abounding as it does in 
long compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike the 
plain and simple language of ^itoka’s edicts. And at the end of 
these and that of his son, we are told that the officers of these 
kings who caused the charters to be engraved acted under the 
command, i. e. wrote to the dictation of “ respected persons who 
were the compilers of all such document. ’ ’ It thus appears that 
the Pali was at that time a sacred and a literary language among 
the Buddhists. And as to the language of the other inscriptions, 
which like those of Gotamiputra and his son were not composed 
b 7 learned men, one can easily understand how ignorant persons, 
not knowing Sanskrit or Pall well, but still not ignorant enough 
to know nothing of those languages, would confound together 
Sanskrit, Pali, and vernacular words. Even in our days we find 
the phenomenon in the patrikds or horoscopes written by our 
Josis or astrologers, which are neither in pure SansKrit nor in 
pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms In which are incorrectly written. 

And an explanation of this nature I have also to give of 
another variety of language that is found in the writings of the 
northern or Nepalese Buddhists. These unlike those of the 
Ceylonese and Burmese Buddhists are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistiira or the life of Buddha we find, 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit, a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 
instance, we have:— 

You will here see that and are as in the Pali 

treated like nouns in 3T, sif is dissolved into and there are a 

few other instances of this process, such as for 9 ^, for 

sfr, for tr &o.. but that genejally the oonjunot consonants are 
retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated. So also 
you have for HIUW genitive singular of wrar, 

Imperative second person plural, 
fo? &c., an4 ever} suol^ wofdp as whiph aj-e Pali iij 
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every respect But along with feljese there are other peculiarities 
which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For instance, 
the case terminations are often omitted, a thing never done either 
in Sanskrit or Pali, as cPW for 5PliT fdr when 

governed by for ^rf^sir^, &o, Such con- 
structions as ^rrfcJJT for ^ifpETwr^vTOq^r:: tmf 

sqrffii for ^fhJWrf^qTWd', are often to be met with. 

This language has therefore no fixed characteristics at all. We 
have seen that in such words as 5piT, 3r*r and injr above, the final 
consonant is dropped, and these as in Pali and Prakrit made 
nouns in 3T. But used in the Sanskrit form also, os spr^- 

and there are instances in which other final consonants are 
preserved. Along with such a form as g'fSrsJTf^ noted above, 
which is constructed on the same principle as the Pali 
such a Sanskrit one as 5pi5rf% is found. It therefore appears to 
me that this is not an independent language j but that the writers 
of the Gathas knew the spoken language or Pali, and that they 
were imperfectly ac iuainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of 
it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, hut 
not acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write in the 
more polished or literary laugu ago, but not knowing it well, often 
used unconsciously the grammatical forms and the peculiar 
words o' the vernacular. At the time when the Gathas were 
written the claims of the Pali to be oonsidered a separate language 
were probably not recognised, and it constitute! the speech of the 
uninstructed. Those who in this condition of things wished to 
write, could not think of doing so in that form of speech, and 
therefore wrote in what they considered the language of educated 
men; but they knew it imperfectly, and produced such a hetero- 
geneous compound as we have seen. 



LBCTURIS III. 

The Pbakrits akd the a.pabhramba. 

On the last occasion we examined the language of the sacred 
books pf the Southern Buddhists, and found that a large portion 
of the words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest are 
Sanskrit words corrupted or transformed according to certain laws 
of phonetic decay. Then hy the law of false analogy the less 
used and leas known declensional and ooningational forms have 
Seen in many oases brought over to the type of those more used 
in Sanskrit and consequently belter known. So that in the voca- 
bulary and the grammar, the laws of growth I traced in the open- 
ing lecture are in operation, but their range is limited, and the 
dialect Is in what may bo called the first stage of departure from 
Sanskrit. WeXthen examined the language of the Inscriptions of 
A^oka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in the same 
stage of development, and that there existed in those times two or 
three varieties of speech slightly dififering from each other. To- 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which ezhibit a 
much greater departure from the parent tongue. These are the 
so-called Pro krlts. For a know'edge of those languages we have 
not logo beyond India, as in the case of the one we have examin- 
ed. Prakrit dialects possessed a literature and a portion of it has 
come dowii to us. 

The Prakrits. 

Thera exist about six treatises on Prakrit grammar, the most 
ancient of which is Varaiftici’s Prakrtaprakaia. Kext comes 
Hemacandra, a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth 
century. His work on grammar is known by the name of 
Saimavyalcarana, the eight chapter of which he devotes to the 
grammar of tho Prakrits. Hemaoandra’sj'treatment of these 
dialects is fuller than Vararuoi’s ; and his observation was wider. 
He shows a very intimate knowledge of the existing literature of 
these»laDguages, both sacred and profane, Jaina or Brahmanioal. 
His work, and especially the'last portion, is full of quotations. He 
must have availed himself of the labours of former scholars, since 
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ha often mentions Puriiacanjas. Hemacandra also wrote a Ko^ 
or thesaurus of the Desii words existing in these languages. 
Vararuoi gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls 
Maharastrl, SaurasenI, Magadil, and Paisacl. The names of the 
first three themselves would show that they were the languages 
spoken or used in the provinces from the names of which they 
are derived, but doubts have been raised as to their genuineness, 
which will be hereafter considered. The MahStastrl is called the 
principal Prakrit. For instance, Dandin in his Kavyadarta says- 

“ The language prevalent in MaharSstra they regard as the 
Prakrta pre-eminent ; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of 
good literary works, and the Setubandha and others are written 
in it’.” 

Vararuoi devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the 
MahSrSsirl , and then a chapter each to the rest. The peculiari- 
ties only of the latter dialects and their differences from the 
Maharastrl are given, and in other respects they are to be con- 
sidered similar to the first. Hemacandra follows the same 
method ) but he does not mention the name Mahdrdiatrl and speaks 
of the dialect only as the Prakrit. These grammarians and all 
others who have written on the subject treat of the grammar of 
the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit as the original 
language or prakrii and give rules about the various phonetical 
and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit to the 
Prakrit form. The Pali grammarian Faooayana treats the 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskrit as these writers do, but 
as an independent language, though it Is very probable he knew 
Sanskrit, since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his 
Sutras greatly resemble those in the Eatantra and even Panini. 
Vararuoi and Hemacandra derive SaurasenI also from the 
Sanskrit as they do the Maharastrl or the principal Prakrit, but 
make the SaurasenI the Prakrti or basis of the MagadhI and the 
PaiaaoT. This appears to he the tradition i whence it would seem 
that older and more developed language or the language of re- 
spectable people was the SaurasenI, and the other two were the 
dialects of border countries used by persons in a lower scale of 

1. uf ftl: i 
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society. They have some of the peculiarities of the Sauraseni, 
and come nearer to it than to the Maharasti-I, Hemacandra gives 
the grammar of two mote dialects, the Oulika Pai^aol and the 
Apabhrariifia, the latter of which was according to Dandin, the 
language of A.bhlras ( cowherds ) and others. Another gram- 
marian of the name of Trivikrama gives in his Prakrtasutravrtii 
the grammar of these six dialects. He lived after Hemacandra, 
since he mentions him in the introduction to his work, 
and his book resembles Hemaoandra’s a good deal. There is 
another work by Candra called Sadbhasacandrika which is a 
meagre production. Another still of the same nature, the author 
of which is Laksmidhsra, mentions the same six dialects; so that 
the expression Sadbhasa seems to have become proverbial, 

The Maharaslrl derived its importance from its literature. 
From the manner in which Dandin speaks of that literature it ap- 
pears to have been very extensive and valuable. He himself 
mentions one work, the Setubandha, a poem attributed to Kalidasa 
but written by one Pravarasena, whose “fame,” Bana says in his 
Har?acarita, “ reached the other side of the ocean by means of the 
Setu.” I find in a Ms, in the colophon at the end -of each atvasa 
or canto, sometimes PT ( thus in the Dasia- 

mukhavadha composed by the prosperous Pravarasena), and some- 
times, far ( thus in the Datamukha- 

vadha, the work of Kalidasa, composed by Pravarasena ), Some 
kings of Kaimir bore the name of Pravarasena, but there is nothing 
to show that any one of them was the poet who wrote this work. 
There is a collection of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of Hala, which is called 
the Sapta^atl. We have an edition of this in Boman characters 
by Prof. Weber. Another long poem entitled the Gaudavadha- 
kSvya by a poet named VSkpatiraja, who lived at the court of 
Yai!iovarman, king of Kanoj, in the early part of the eighth century, 
was discovered by Dr. Buhler about three years ago. And several 
other works may turn up, if diligent search is made for them. 
The KsEvyaprakasa contains about 75 Prakrit verses quoted to 
iUustrate the rules laid down by the author, and SSirhgadhara 
also gives a good many in his Faddhati. 

The religious books of the Jainas form another very extensive 
41 1 B. Q. Bhaadatkai'i Works, Yol. IV. ] 
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braucli of Prakrit litoraturo. Prof. Weber thinks the language of 
these to be latier than the Pali anti earlier than the Prakrits, so as 
to occupy a middle position, and calls it Jaina-MagadhI. But 
Hemacandra himself, who must have known his religious books 
well, and was, as I have observed, a great Prakrit scholar, treats 
it as the principal Prakrit or Malrarastrl, and in his grammar of 
this he in several places gives forms of words peculiar to his 
sacred language, which after the example of his Brahmanic 
brothers he calls 5paa Pr.akrta.' In giving his first rule about 
the MagadhI dialect, vie., that the noin. sing, of Masc. nouns takes 
the termination T. he says : — “ ks to what the fathers have said 
about the Arsa ( works ) being composed in the Ardha-Magadhl 
dialect in such words as these: ‘ the ancient Sutra is composed in 
the Ardha-Magadhl dialect’, they have said so in consequence of 
the observance of this rule and not of those that follow.® Thus if 
one chooses to call the sacred language of the Jainas Ardha- 
Magadhl on account of this Magadhi peculiarity and a few other 
archaisms, one may do so ; and 1 shall presently have to observe 
that the great many dialects which writers on poetics give, differed 
from each other in such insignificant particulars only. But it is 
clear that Hemaoandra considers the distinction to be slight, and 
Identifies the dialect with the principal Prakrit ; and both he and 
the Jaina fathers refer it to the class of the Prakrits of the 
grammarians. 

fgwt m-' I ^ I He has also said before, that the 

rules he is going to give even with regard to the ordinary Prakrit should 
not be considered universal. 



3 The only speoillo grounds one oan find in Prof. Weber’s book in support of 
the assertion that the Jaina dialect oooupies a middle position are these 
1. That uninitial 55', ff, 5t, ^ and other consonants are dropped in the 

MahQrS^tri leaving only the vowel, and preserved or softened in the Pali, 
While in the Jaina books 5^ is substituted for them; i. e,, the different 
stages of phonetic corruption in this case are, the consonants in their 
original or softened forms, Ihenlc^fot them, and lastly their elision. 2. That 
is preserved in the Pali, and changed everywhere to in the MahSra^trJi 
while iu the Jaina dialect Initial ^ remains unchanged except in enolytics, 
3. That the loo, sing, of nouns ing^ ends in f% or ^ which wo find in the 
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But it is in the dramatic plays that we find ijheso dialects 
principally used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particular 
dramatic person should speak a particular dialect. Sanskrit is 
assigned to respectable men of education, and women in holy 
orders ; Sauraseni, to respectable ladies in their prose speeches, 
and the MafiSrastrl or the principal Prakrit, in the songs or verseB 
put into their mouths. Sauraseni is also assigned to inferior 
oharaoters ; and the Magadhi and Paitaoi to very low persons. 
The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak the 
language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 
Later writers give more minute rules. For Instance, the author 
of the Sahityadarpana assigns Magadhi to the attendants in the 
royal seraglio, Ardhamagadhi to footmen, royal children, and 

language of tho column inaoriptiona ; while It ia and frg- in the Pali and 
in the Prakrit. 

Now as to the first, the tt.ia not prior to the elision, but oontemporaneoiis 
or subsequent to it, being found oven in the modern vernaculars. It was 
introduoad simply to facilitate pronunciation; i.e., it is a strengthened 
form of the vowel. Thu.-f the Prakrit of >Tr?r foot is hut in Marathi we 
have qnr; so Sfcr., it 3 T Pr., ^ H. ; 8ki‘., Pr., 

M„&o, &c. The ^occurs not only in .Tnina books, but everywhere, e.g. 
in the Gau<Javadhakuvyti (see below) ; and Heimoandru does tell us in hia 
Sutra that the 3^ that remains after the elision of a conso- 

nant is pronounced like a soft tf. With regard to the second/ Initial ^ is 
found unchanged in tho Gaudavadha in a grant ninny places. Thus In 
stanza 242 we have tho negative particle q'j in 241 for iu 

245 SITS' for sntET, and in 351 Sjg for STW- These instances I have found on 
simply opening the Ms, nt random and no great search was neciessary. 
Hemacandra also in his Sutra following another, of;, says that 
the initial is sometimes changed to nf, sometimes not. As to the third, 
the termination may constitute a peculiarity of the language, but 
it is by no means an index to its higher antiquity, since it occurs in the 
pronominal locative of the principal Prakrit. There are several poonli.ati- 
tios in the Jaina hooks, and a good many of them are noticed by our 
Grammarian, but they do not show an earlier stage of development. 

This oontinues still tobe my view, notwithstanding all that has since 
been published on the subject, Dr. Hoerule, in the introduction to his 
edition of Capda'a PrStrfcalaksana makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vararuoi and Hemacandra. But it is not at all 
difficult to see that he is altogether on a wrong track. He says there is 
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maroliants, Pracya to the Vidus&ka and others, AvaniikI to 
sharpers, warriors, and clever men of tho world, Daksinatya to 
gamblers, Sakari to Sakaras, Sakas, and others, Bahlika to celestial 
persons, Dravxdi to Draviclas and others, Zbhirl to cowherds, 
Oandalikl to outoastes, Abhirl and l^abarl, also to those who live 
by selling wood and leaves, and Pai&aci to dealers in charoojd. 
Hand-maids, if they do not belong to a very low class, should 
speak Saurasenl. Some of the modern grammarians also mention 
as large a number of dialects. But whether these were actually 
used by writers of dramatic plays in accordance with the rules of 
Rhetoricians, or, if they were, what constituted the exact dif- 
ference between these various languages, it is impossible to deter- 
mine so long as we have not got satisfactory editions of the plays. 


nothing In Hemaoandra oorroaponding to the rule given by Cap^a about 
dropping tho final vowol of tho first member of a compound when the 
initial vowol of the second is followed by a oonsonant. In such words as 
dhana+a^hya, devaj^indra, Sea,, which in that Prakrit have tho forms 
dhanaddha, devinda, Sco. This change, however, does come under Hema- 
oandra's rule 1, 84, which provides for the shortening of a long vowel 
when followed by a conjunct consonant. The short vowels corresponding to 
and ^ are ^ and ^ • and among the instances given by Hemaoandra, we 
have nanndo for narendra, altnrwfffeo for adharo^(ha, lAluppala ioi nllot- 
pala Sco, Dr, Hoernle thinks the changes of t to short e and of u to short o 
are later Prakrit changes. But be will find many instances of them in the 
Pali, which certainly is an older dialeot than any Jaina Prakrit. They 
are, he says, unknown to Candn. Capda's work is a very meagre produotion, 
in which very little endeavour is made to classify facts ; and thus he 
must be supposed to include these changes under his very general rule that 
one vowel takes the place of another vowel ( II. 4 ). The instance giyhati 
incidentally given by him in connection with another rule does not show 
that in his Prakrit the form genha did not exist, much less that tho change 
of i to e was unknown. Then with regard to consonants. Dr. Hoernle says 
that there are five points in whiohthe '“older Prakrit” of Oapda, as he calls 
it, differs from the Prakrit of Vararuoi and Hemacandra. One of these Is 
“ the preservation of the dental n in every case.” For this statement tho 
Doctor quotes tho authority of a Sutra in which we are told by Capda, that 
^ and Sl^do not exist in tho Prakrit, as compared with another version of 
that Sutra whioh says that % and SC.do not exist ( II, 14 ). This last 
version no doubt provides for the change of ^ In all cases ; but the other 
whioh denies the non-existence or affirms the existence of ^ cannot mean 
that It exists or is unohnnged in all oases. Tbe denial of non-existence op 
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still in those oases in which we have the assistance of the older 
Prakrit grammarians, the charaoteristios of each can be made 
out with fulness and certainty. To illustrate his rules about the 
Migadhl, Hemaoandra quotes from the speeches of the fisherman 
and the two policemen in Sahuntala, of the Esapanaka from the 
Mudraraksasa, and Rudhirapriya from the Venisariihara. 

The points in which the MaghadhI chiefiy differs from the 
principal Prakrit and Sauraseni are these : — ^.and of these are 
changed to Sf.and STj ^ and ^ of Sanskrit to and to ssr ; and 
H is not assimilated as in from the nom. sing, of 

masc, nouns ends In T instead of aft, which is the Prakrit ending ; 
the gen. sing, of mass, and neut. nouns optionally in arrf as 
and the form of the nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun is gif. 


Affirmation of existence only proves Its existence or remaining unohanged 
in some oases. Besides we have a specific rule where we are told that a 
letter of the ^ class takes the place of the corresponding letter of the 
class ( III. 16), thus providing for the change of ^ ton^_: and the instance 
given is mroi for *his rale, the Doctor thinks, holds good in 

oases, for which however there is no authority whatever, and ha gives 
none. Again, he .says that his statement is proved by the uniform spelling 
of the Prakrit examples with n in MSS A and B, which, according to him, 
contain the older version of the work. I, however, find that the spelling 
in his edition, which is the spelling of A and B, follows uniformly, with one 
or two exceptions, in which we must suppose a mistake, the rule laid down 
by Hemaoandra, viz,, that initial n is optionally changed to i}, while 
medial n is nepessarily so changed. The instances are all the oaBe* 
terminations which are to be traced to the Sanskrit terminations having n 
in them, such as fSf, and ®r; gtSinf f r for g!fhl(I*l), fo* 

A. (1.211, tjpjfr fw 5tTsft, for 

(II-l^, tPIUT (11.15), Ttmirfor»f*i^(II.21), cifguf for tfbr- 
(11.24), ;noT for fo* (HI. 15) and 

for (III. 30). The second point is "the preservation of the 
medial single surd unaspirate consonants with the only exception of k” 
This simply means the preservation of o,^, and p which aooording to the 
other grammarians are generally dropped. Oap^o agrees with these in 
dropping not only k, but g, j, and d. Whether therefore the preservation 
of c, t, and p, supposing that Canda really allows it, marks off his 
Prakrit as older than that of Hemaoandra or Varoruci is more than 
questionable. But, as a matter of fact in III. 12, he does provide for their 
change to j, d, and b; and the change of i to d is a Sauraseni, i. e, 
B looal change, and does not indicate priority of time. Besides, eveu 
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If we apply the test furnished by these rules to the severs 
dialects used by the characters in the Mrcohakatika as it is in 
existing editions, which play contains a large variety of 
characters, and consequently of speech, we shall find that the 
language of the Candalas, the Sakara, his servant Sthavaraka, 
and even Kumbhiraka and Vardhanianaka, is Magadh'i, though 
the rules about sf, and ^ are scarcely observed. There is 
hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches. But the 
Sahityadarpana would lead us to expect his Candalika and SSkarl 
respectively in the first two oases, and ArdhamagadhI in the last 
three. As before observed, some admixture of Magadhi charaoterl' 
stios constitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are 
instances of the use of the ArdhamagadhI, as Lassen remarks, in 


the dropping of these ennsonnnts must have been contemplated hy him. 
For in the Instances given in the book, they are dropped in all the mnnu. 
scripts used by Dr. Hoernle, even in A and B, which according to him con- 
tain the older version. Thus we have ( !• ), JUmrsfl'-F 

or nrfntrafr-T for ^ 1® !> "PT SifnT (!■ and everywhere else), 

f?'nRTr*a' f®*' sstot; ( 1- )• f®!^ dh 3)> f®' 

srit f®f Id. 4), ^ for ( II. 4 ), 'sm for 

^rramr tor ( II. 5 ), q^for »r8grr%, for iqt: 

( d- 10 ), nfraniir ®« BTfi^or t®r ( d- d ). »iw-l t®** iim;, Hf-f t®* 

(II.I'J, &c. & 0 . It is very much to be regretted that the Doctor should 
in allthesa cases have set aside the readings of hia manuscripts and in- 
vented his own witli the and standing in the words, instead of be- 

ing dropped. This invention or restoration, as he calls, it, is based on a 
singular inference that he deduces from a single word, given as a 
Prakrit word in the book. He says it must originally have been but the 
copyist, not knowing of such a word being in the later Prakrit which he 
knew, took it as the Sanskrit and wrote accordingly. If, therefore, 
w.as tho Prakrit word in this case, it must have been so in ' all those 
eases in which occurs in the book, and so Dr. Hoernle makes itqqf 
throughout. But it did not striko him that if the copyist know Prakrit 
enough to see that was not a Prakrit word, he must have seen that 
al.so was not a Prakrit word and oould not have given it as such. Now 
the reason why these consonants were not admitted by Capdo, according 
to the manuscripts A and B, among those that are dropped, but only 
among those that are softened must be that all these ndes are only general 
and not univers.al. and there wore as many instances of softening as of 
dropping. Besides, T have already said thatOanda’-s work is perfunotory. 
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the Prabodhttcandrodaya. The dialect used by Mathura, the 
keeper of the j.:aiubliin'-house in Iho Mveehakatika, is somewhat 
different. In his hpeeolios, wo hometimcR liud and 5t. used for 
r and fC., and sometimes not. The uom. Hint?, cuds in 5iir, as in 
the Maharastr! or Saurasoni, in .«omt cases, in others it ends in q" 
as in the Ma>Tadhi, and sometimes in T as in the Apabhramsa ; 
and the gen. sing, sometimes ends in strw as in the MagadhI. If 
the text is to be depended on, the Daksinfitya which Visvanatha' 
attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist 
and were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other 
in unimportant particulars, and that most of them belonged to 
the Magadhi species, since the MSS. have confounded them with 
the Magadhi of the grammarians. Hence we are justified in 
taking the real numher of Prakrit dialects used for literary pur- 
poses to ho six, viz., those mentioned by Hemaoandra,Trivikrama, 
and Laksmldhara. 

and does not show accuracy of observation and statsraent. The third 
point is the preservation of the medial single sard aspirate couKonauts 
with the only exception of kh ; i. e„ are preserved. But III, 11 

provides for the change of those to and w. if we look to the sense of 

the Sutra and also to some of the instances that are given. The change of 
^ to ^ is a Bauraseni peculiarity. Of the two remaining points one is the 
insertion ('f q to avoid the hiatus caused hy the dropping of a consonant, 
about which I have already spoken, and the other is unimportant. 

There is, therefore, no iiuestion that the Prakrit, a meagre grammar of 
which is given in the work edited by Or. Hoernle, is not older than Hema- 
candra's.— ( 1887 ). 

1 Another gambler without a name is introduced in tlie same scone, 
whose language Prof. .Lassen thinks is DSksipUtyU and Mathura's, Svan- 
tikl. Very few speeches, however, are given to the former, and it is not 
possible to come to any definite conclusion from them ; hut so far as they 
go, there is hardly any difference hetwoen his dialect and that of MSIhura. 
The Professor is led to attribute two languages to gamblers by the anno- 
tator on the Suhityadarpaua whom he quotes, and who explains ^ by 
word is to be bo understood, m the next line 

is not wanted, and neither gbT tfunTfls. supposing the warriors 
and olevor worldly men were gamblers, gambling was not confined to them; 
wheuoe there is no reason to mention them in pariioular. 
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Dandin mentions a work of the name of BrhatkathS written in 
the language of the ghosts, i. e„ in the Paisacl. Dr. Biihler has 
recently obtained a trace of the work, and arrangements have been 
made for getting it copied.’ It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of 
the name of Gunadhya. 

Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the 
Saurasenl which ranks next to it in literary importance, but, 
which, as the model of the inferior dialects and as the 
language used by the higher class of Prakrit-speaking 
dramatic persons in their prose speeches, is more important than 
the other. Here, as before, 1 will place a specimen of each before 
you 


[ MahSrastrl ] 

61. artrnrt nn# i 

63. <nur ft larf^ i 

flw[aTaTT]? ii 

67. ^t[ 3T] ft I 

W 3ur sTOirntT f*rf wn«n ii 

99. fttr[3T]f^[?flr]*fi^i ti 4i*« i'[3iT]f|ftf^[®r]Hf?i^ i 

f%ft ftr ii 

( Gaiidavaho ). 

The Sanskrit of this would be - — 


61. »fNt ft tyus ff: I 

t trr(% 'jni'tffit t ii 

63. M >af^ swift I 

t«Tf 3Tni5% 5Wft II 

67. ^ttft i 

sanwtnrr ftswft u 

61. " Victorious arc the groat poets who, establishing their 
greatness by their own words, do obtatin praise only. ” 


1 So Dr. BUhler told me at the time; and on a subsequent oodasion I myself 
thought I had found a trace of the work. But up to this time ail our sesroh 
has proved fruitless. (1887). 
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63. “Those whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetry 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity. ' ’ 

67. “Even a small degree of LakamI when enjoyed adorns 
and delights, but the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an un- 
speakable mockery. '' 

99. “There lives a king named Yasovarman who delights 
Indra by removing all the distresses of the world and whose 
virtues have reached the ends of the quarters.” 


[ SauraseuI ] 

I 1 !joT fqaro^ ur 

\ amajrfWi % 3t35T i 

fife ar if am ot iT?5*nwafiT? 

^ I 


The Sanskrit of this would be . — 

I \ sh: i%i'^r«5trT srr%tft%iT sr 

f^^rrqv rr ff tm 

^NsrPfffiCi 

“What I thou hast obliged me. Here I embrace. Bui I do 
not catch a glimpse of my dear Mend, my sight being obstructed 
by the flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like 
a Ripened lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day. 
Moreover, with thy hands clasped and placed over thy head, do 
at my request humbly say to that person, ‘ Unfortunate as I am, 
t have not feasted my eyes long, by looking freely at the moon 
of thy face which rivals the blown lotus in beauty 


In the MS. of the Gaudavadha, from which the first 
Attract is given, 3T and preceded by ar and f, are 
marked as U' and UT. In MSS. of other works, the tr does 
not appear ; but there can be no question that it represents 
the later pronunciation correctly, since as already remarked 
in a note, this 7 is observed in some of the modern vern-> 
Baoulars. But it is to be pronounced like a strengthened ^ or 

4$ { B, O', Bbandafkw’f Works, Tob IT. ] 
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and not like the heavy semi-vowel that I mentioned in my obser- 
vations on the Pali. 

(I) Phonetic changes common to Pali and Pbakbitb 

From these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay has 
made greater progress in these dialects than in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with a few exceptions, 
such as may be attributed to the circumstances and vocal pecu- 
liarities of a foreign race. But in the Prakrits the ususal pro- 
cesses of corruption have a wider range of operation; though 
even here we shall, as we proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a 
good deal to an ethnological cause. 

And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we 
have noticed in the Pali, I have to observe that Prakrits also 
exhibit the same with but slight differences. The vowel m is 
changed to 3T as in ^3T, Nor, rrsi, &c. for iJoT, &c.; to f as in 
]%Nr, ^3T, &c. for ®xrr, w, &o.; to g- as in sfl, 'rnre, Sf, 

&c., for sTtiiT, When standing alone, it is more often 

changed to than in Pali; as in and for and ; 
•Riit or 3Tor, or &c., for «itDT, &c., while the Pali forms 
of these words are SIOT and g^. 

The diphthongs ^ and ^ are, as in Pali, changed to q' and sit, 
as in%5JW, &o. for &c.; and in STRgot, 

&o.; but in a good many 
Instances they are dissolved into their elements str and sr?, as in 
&c., for IfTT, tsRr, &o., and *13^, 
ggf, ng#, &o., for &o. This change resembles 

the dissolution of conjunct consonants into the different members, 
and like it, is due to a weak or languid way of pronunciation. In 
rr and aft the first element or ST is rapidly pronounced, and the 
temporal value assigned to it by the authors of the PratiSakhyas 
is, you will remember, half a matra, while in the Prakrti trans- 
formations it is one matra. 

The long vowels are, as in Pali, shortened when followed by 
double consonants ; and there is the same or even stronger evi- 
dence of the existence of short Tf and srt. In Pali riiort ? and ^ 
followed by a conjunct are in certain cases changed to ^ amd 
and from that fact we inferred that they were short. Here in 'a 
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great many more oases, when so followed, short f is optionally 
Interchangeable with <?■, and short!! is necessarily replaced by eit, 
as in or or or ^gy, &o., and ffbiir, 'fr^RST, 

&o„ for f^, SITS', g«si5C, &o. In several cases tt, 

not followed by a conjunct, is optionally changed to f, as in ^^Torr 
or for or for &o. The Cf in these words 

jnnst for some reason that we will hereafter consider have been 
pronounced short and hence interchangeable with f. Sometimes 
the consonant following an if or ert is doubled, as in #?r, 

jflPfiT, &o., for &o., which could only be 

because those vowels were pronounced short, and the loss of 
pantity thus occasioned was made up for by rendering the pro- 
nunciation hea'vy and forcible. In other cases the if was so pro- 
nounced by some and not by others *, and so we have ifar or ifsr 
for If®, %s!r or %WT for &c. The syllables SRT and aru" are 
changed to q' and efr oftener than in Pali, the snr of the causative 
and the tenth class becoming q necessarily throughout, as in 
ff^, ^ for gT wfS , &o. 

All the sibilants are reduced to ? as iu the Pali, hut in the 
M&gadhI dialeot to 51.; i?nw, 51^ for ?nRW, SP^q, &o. These 
dialects do not possess the cerebral c^, and therefore we have ^ 
in the place of the Pali and in some oases the original Sanskrit 
f) as in for the Pali cToCTq, qqss', #551^ and 

Sanskrit nqi", &o., 5^ or 53', mr# or OTT^ for the 

Pali m, HTaft, &o. and ^ for the Pali sfrar, &o. 

There are a good many more examples of the change of dentals 
to cerebrals than in the Pali, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring C, or without it. The and which correspond to 
a; and si; are in most oases softened to ST a-nii Thus we have 
for the Pali ql%, as in <lf%RT, qf%m, for sr^, srf^lK, &o., and 
<1^, q?ur, «r??3T, for qrq, or sffarr, ^wr or 

?5*r or qsq for qlOT, q«T, q^, &c.; qqiT ( Pali ilOT ), kites', Mir, 
for sRiw, y%Tw, !&!%, aqqq, «&o. 

In Pali the dental nasal q is changed to in;.in but a few instances; 
but here it is so changed throughout, necessarily when uninitial, 
and optionally when at the beginning of a word ; as ?piteT, irew, 
fW, irqiT, qqq, &o., and or^ or qq, oif or qf, M or for 
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sTr,ntr,fPJin,&:c. The opposite process is however observable iu 
the PaiSaoI dialect, where not only have we no instances of this 
change but even the original Sanskrit m;. is changed to q; as in 
sn', nsr, lor ?pr, nor, &o. 

The conjunct consonants are transformed in the Prakrit in the 
same way as in the Pali. In the former however, 3r. and wg; are 
changed to oot, and not to osn^as in the latter, as in onw,;aTiorT,3irnw, 
gtrar, for nWi t 8 fir, &o. To bo thus corrupted, Sf^must 
in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as if it were 
composed of ^ and and sometimes the latter must have been 
so weakly pronounced that the sound of prevailed overitandth® 
whole became as in srior or onoT,^R^ or ssfsarijOT, rioftor or nuituoi, 
for qfiw, TTJfispr, &o. In the PaiSaci and the Msgadhi, however, 
the Pali transformation is retained 5 as in HaSTT, 94 ( 4 ) 1 , 

3 Tfvw 33 r, for &o. 

The conjunct ^ is sometimes changed to ^ corresponding to 
the ^ of the older dialect, and fr to ^ in which case the heavy ' 
mda of g; is transferred to the ^ which takes the place of 4^ as ‘ in 
change of Wjo 

In Pali the consonants of |r only interchange places 5 i. e. it 
becomes^. From this and from the ohange of the initial un<, 
combined to it appears that very often the Sanskrit a;, was 
pronounced heavily when the Prakrits arose. The Saurasenl and 
the dialects allied with it have, however, both the Pali and the 
Prakrit corruptions of 5^. 

A dental forming a conjunct with a following a; is in a few 
cases changed to the corresponding palatal ; as in »TNrr for 5 W, 
TPiV for for for lesgT for for 

v«f3r, ^jvfr for 1 ^ 1 ^, for &o. This seems to arise from 

the fact that a; was pronounced so lightly that it lost its dis- 
tinctive character, and the oonjunots came to be confused with 
those containing a dental and which, you will remember, are 
changed to a double palatal. In Pali the n: is retained in these 
instances, and the S^and are changed to g and ^ according to 
the general rules, and the en: of becomes VTC. Besides the 
oonjunots disjoined in Pali by the interposition of a vowel, we 
have 5^ and t also so treated ip tjie Prakrit, sometimes optionally 
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a^d sometimes necessaTily, Thus becomes or 

( P. anw ) ; or ( P. ) j H or ?rRr 

( P. ^ ) : wtT^, TCTOl^, ( P. irrmw ) ; am^. ( P. amw ), 

(II) PHOjirETro OHAKOEs m THE Prakrits 

. Having noticed tho changes common to the Prakrits with the 
Pali, we will proceed to consider others distinctive of the former. 
Most of these were due to the continuous operation of processes 
which come into play in a living language. The Pali exhlbiis 
but few instances of these processes. The changes observable in - 
it are mostly to be traced to one or two vocal peouliarities of the 
men who spoke it. At the time when the language received the 
form in which we now find it, the tradition of the original 
Sanskrit was still distinct ; the Pali had not lived an independent 
life detached from its mother for a long time. But with the 
Prakrits the case is different. They show a great many more 
iastanoes of the usual processes, and consequently a much greater 
departure from the parent tongue. We will begin by noticing . 
what may be called the softening process. 

The vowels and 7 are softened, as we have seen, to short 
and # before conjunots. These latter sounds are, as indicated in 
the last lecture, more open than the former ;that is, do not require 
the -tongue to he raised so high as in the case of 7 and K, They 
are therefore softer. But since the ohtCnge principally takes place 
before doubles it may, I believe, be traced .to their influence, as I 
have already observed. In that case this would be an instance of 
assimilation. But the change of long f and 3* to long 7 and eft is 
due to softening alone ; as in for cftqjT, for 
for for #331, and qftn for ^ for ffte, ^ for 'fte, 

?r#?f for m«l5r, for gufir, for and for Hf#r. In 
the same way, g and 7 are in rare oases softened to as in for 

f^,<nf^for7fil^andiHi®ttclfor5(^f&T. eirequiresno movement 
of the tongue or lips, while 7 and T do. It is therefore softer than 
those two vowels. Both these changes contradict another princi' 
pie tc be hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and 
they must therefore be considered special or peculiar changes. 
The manner in which w is softened has been already detailed. 

The semivowel 7 is often softened to f, as in for 37317, 
for STefhp, for for #3*7, for ^ 0 , 
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Hero the effort necessary to bring the middle of the tongue closer ' 
to the palate is economized, while the position of the organs in 
other respects is the same. The T of the conjunct ^ is sometimes 
softened in this way to ? and sometimes to In the former 
case the resulting f is transferred to the previous syllable and 
forms «r with the ar contained in it ; as in for for 

for for dec. Similarly aris changed 

to 3- as in gefr for for for for^3f^ 

5 for iti &o. 

The surds are softened into sonants. The pronunciation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the 
former. For, sonants such as 3!» 'itf &o., are pronounced by 
means of nMa, or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis 
is in its natural condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds 
% 5s ^Ts &o. are uttered by sending forth simple breath or 
iiidsa, to produce which it is necessai'y to stretch the glottis. 
This effort is saved hy changing the surds to sonants. Thus ^ Is 
changed to u^as in tr^ar for and *1^31 for ; 5 to ^ as in 
!Rr, ’ire’s and ^15, for sre, ’(re, and and in qre for uffl and the 
other instances given above ; 5 to 3 ; as in tre, 5P*re, ffSlT, and 
re, for re's ^s 'Pire, and re; and 5 and «T to and u as in re 
for res HPir for 3T«T & 0 . ( in Saur. ). The cerebral, and 3 ; resulting 
from the original dentals 5 hnd v are also similarly softened to 
5 and as in qtt for u#. (t® in Pali ), for for 

for JresT for &o., and for 

ggifr for reiR for SWR, &o. The sonant answering to 5 , is 5 
but this is farther softened to % as in ref, &o., 

for spMiw, ^enr, ref^, &c. 

An original ^ is softed to if, in which case there is a saving 
of two efforts. The complete contact necessary for the pronuncia- 
tion of f being avoided, we have os’. This sound is similar to a; in 
the faot that the breath before the break of the oontaot or close 
approach is allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, but is 
more difficult or harder because its position being higher up, 
the tongue has to be raised higher than in pronouncing 
a, the position of which is near the root of the upper teeth. This 
additional exertion is saved by proceeding from 5 , at once to 5, 
We have thus rea, aara, ^iai, fTi^» for rea, 
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^n%*T) jS!", «Tr€)r &c. In th.e Pali , however, you will 
leniember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits also, the 
cerebral character of the Jotter was preserved, and wo have Si;, 
instead of 

Sometimes ^ is softened to only. The position of this is 
lower than that of and the contact is incomplete. It is there- 
fore softer than ^ but harder than This last sound is produced 
lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and the breath is 
allowed to escape by the sides of the tongue ; while in uttering T, 
the tongue is kept in its position with greater force, and the breath 
is allowed to vibrate. This change is principally to be met with 
in the case of the C resulting from an original ^ in such words 
as sfRf, &:o., for ?I<Rr, &e., the ?; of 

which must first have become w. In and for 

^5^, 5ir??, and we have instances of an original % passing 
into 

An original i;is changed to H which, as just observed, is softer 
than i^, as in fcsCr, S?^, &c., for Sfer, sm, 

^npn:, &o. When the K forming the first member of a conjunct is 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak or is 
itself capable of becoming the whole conjunct becomes iTi as 
becomes wfor, ssifj or ft^, tis, &o. 

The sibilant which is the only one we have in the Maharastrl 
and Sauraseni, is sometimes softened to K, that is, the simple 
heavy breath somewhat compressed at the dental position is made 
uncompressed heavy vocal sound ; as in 'TTCTuv, 

&o., for rtro, 'TPirnr, &c. 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the Prakrits is the drop* 
ping away of single uninitial consonants. The 3? is dropped, as in 
'SRW, for &c,? »r as in WST, for W, 

wr, ^rr*R, &c.; ^as in ^^unr, ^,for gj%, &c.; as in T313T, 
Trarr, *T3T, for T5i?r, TTsrr, ’PT, &o.; as in i^arror, trairal, >t 3T, for 
STJIim'S, »l?r, &e,; ?; as in JTaior, '?Tar, for *n3r. &c.; T., 

followed by any vowel except 3T, as in ^3?, for 

UL as in arrstftr, upinir, for WJT, si’TST, &c.; 5! as in sftar, 
for &c. The vowel or STT that remains after the 

elision is, when preceded by ar or arr, pronounced like a light 
We find it written in mss. also, as in &o. 
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In the same waj, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, 
except in the case of the palatals and of the ST. or the heavy 
mda or vocal sound being alone preserved. Thus we have gy 
for &o., itg, mg, gjfw, for Wsr, mrtr, srrsnr, 

&c.; mg, for HT?T, firgsr, jpm', &o.; rntr, gg, mg, for g% 

mi, &Ct3 for esrg, gfi'mr, dec* 

The range of the operation of these processes is very wide, and 
the number of words transformed in accordance with them is 
very large. Now, the principle which is at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which brings about 
softening, viz., economy of exertion. But in a growing language 
which knows of no accidents in the course of its history, there 
is another principle which counteracts this, viz., the necessity of 
pronouncing words in the manner to be understood by others, 
Hence a wholesale elision is impossible; and the natural course is 
to soften sounds away, until finally they are elided. This of course 
must be a very slow process. But in the Prakrit, and especially 
the Maharasrtl, we do not find it to be slow. 

Elision seems to be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes 
one very forcibly on reading a Prakrit passage. It is too regular, 
systematic, and far-reaching, to have been the product of a long 
course of softening. In fact, because it is so systematic and 
general, some writers have doubted whether the Prakrits were 
genuine dialects, and have expressed their belief that they are the 
creation of Pandits. But we shall find that the modern vetna- 
culats retain the words shorn of their elements by the Prakrits in 
this way; and that these latter dialects were the immediate 
parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If this general 
mutilation of words was brought about by a natural decay, we 
must suppose the process to have gone on for a great many 
oenturiesi The Prakrit vocables that have descended to the 
modern vernaculars have not, since the period when the Prakrits 
arose about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the Prakrits. We have not dropped 
away any of the dements of Prakrit vocables, though we may 
have re-arranged them in some cases* If, then, fourteen centuries 
have not beeu sufdoient to make words lose any of their elements 
by the action of natural fiauses, the process by which Sanskrit 
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-«rords were mutilated and became Prakrit must, if it was natural 
and ordinary, have been in operation for a considerably longer 
period, a supposition which appears extremely improbable. A.nd it 
is questionable whether a language which has not been exposed 
to accidents in the course of its history suffers so much, even 
after the lapse of any conceivable time. The Teutonic languages, 
though they have been going through an independent course of 
development, since the period when the ancestors of the modern 
English and Germans separated from the ancestors of the Hindus 
in pre-historio ages, have preserved the elements of old Aryan 
vocables which the Prakrits lost. They may have transformed 
the words, hut have not mutilated them to any great extent. The 
English vfOvdB father, mother, brother, foot, and others, have all the 
elements of the old in^. ?rns, <!?[;( 'TIT ), and others ; while the 
Prakrit or 'fhj, TTrsTT, JTT? or HTSPtT or MTJ, and <n3T, and the 
modern vernacular W, J?it, Wf, and *Tr or <rnr, have 

lost all except the first consonantal sound. 

The elision of consonants on a large scale In the Prakrits is 
therefore to be accounted for in another way than by attributing 
it to a natural process of decay. The Prakrit words must be taken 
to represent the pronunciation of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the people of that 
race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sounds and in this 
respect, they were in the condition of children, making their first 
attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninitial consonantal 
sounds and assimilated oojunot consonants as these do. When a 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more 
civlized person, he has not the patience to attend to all the sounds 
composing a word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not 
acquired the habit of doing so. The first letter alone makes a strong 
Imptession on his ear, and this he faithfully reproduces ; and as 
to the rest, he realizes their quantity by pronouncing the vowels, 
but his tongue being untrained, the peculiar movements necessary 
for uttering the consonantal sounds he cannot go through, and 
avoids. In going over the Pali we had to attribute the asBimila<« 
tion of conjunots and other peculiarities observable in that dialect 
to such a cause ; and now the elision in the Prakrits that we 
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have been considering must, I believe, be accounted for in the 
same way. 

But what could be the historical events which led to the 
wholesale assimilation of oonsonants in the first place and to the 
similar elision of uninitial oonsonants in addition to the assimi- 
lation, in the next ? I would put forward the following hypothesis. 
It would appear that when the Aryas moved from the land of the 
five rivers and settled in the country known afterwards as 
Brahmavarta and Euruksetra, — that is the country about 
Thanetvar, — they formed a consolidated community, in which an 
aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the language repre- 
sented by the Pali was the language of this race. When, however, 
the consolidated community spread eEtstwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races, and the dialect, spoken by the lowest 
class of the consolidated community, was learnt by these new 
alien races, and the words which were in the Pali stage, were 
further corrupted into the forms which we find in Prakrits. The 
dialeots of the ASoka ediots do not show instanoes of the Prakrit 
rule of elision, though some peculiarities of one or two later 
dialects are disoernable in them. Does this necessarily show 
that the Prakrits had not developed in the time of A6oka? 
t think not. The dialeots of the edicts represent the spoken 
language of the more cultured portion of the consolidated com- 
munity, and not that used by the races, which were newly incor- 
porated with the community, and formed a class lower in the 
scale, though the Prakrits must have begun to be developed 
about the time of Aioka. In the ^asik cave inscriptions of about 
the second century of the Christian era, we observe some 
instances of the Prakrit peculiarity of elision, whence it would 
appear that the Prakrits had then come into existence, though 
they were still regarded as vulgar and were neglected, the 
principal inscriptions being in the Pali which had then become a 
learned language. The conclusion we came to in the last lecture, 
that the Pali represents middle Sanskrit in a vernacular form, 
while the Prakrits correspond to the last or classical stage, is in 
harmony with this view. 

Another process which transforms the words of a language is 
gesimilation, We have already discussed the assimilation of ths 
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members of a conjunct and of the dipthongal sounds ^ and 
and will now consider the application of the process to the 
different syllables composing a word. The sj of the second syilable 
of and?!W, is changed to f, because the vowel in the 

first is f or the w of being changed to f ; and we have 

and Similarly, the 3T of and and the f of 

(g&ie changed to f, and 3' through the influence of the 
following f, I, and ^ 5 and the forms are and 3 ^. 

Sometimes, when as a member of a conjunct is changed to 
a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and brings It over to 
its own position, as in %an' for suitin', for tnum, for jn?r, 
&c. An original palatal also produces similar effect, as in 
or 5ffnr for eTJrtft. 

In the words 33W for sr^lW, 'Tt’W for and for the 
adjoining vowel is changed to 7 to make it go easily with the 
labial 7. You will observe that it is 3 t that yields so readily to 
the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is neoessary. It is sounded 
by letting offnSda or intonated breath, without offering any 
obstruction to it ; and this current gives rise to the different 
vowels when it is obstructed in various degrees by various 
movements of the tongue and the lips ; so that if the organic 
position of the- previous consonant remains a little longer, 
or if the following is begun a little earlier, the 3T current 
assumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an 
aspirated mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel 
or a consonant ; that is, the heavy breath that is neoessary for the 
utterance of the aspirate mingles itsdf with the other sounds also. 
Thus becomes WtRrh ; ; 

•URT, : and in which instances W, % and 3 ; are 

changed to % and w, In other oases the heavy breath is 
transferred to an adjoining vowel which becomes j as in HtQe 
fop?tjrt^,^?^for^l^PT, ra^^forf^trf^, for 3^, isTO for 
in which oases, by the dropping of the mute, we should have, 
but for this heavy breath, and vm. The 

words and become 3raT and the 3 ^ resulting from the 

transference of the heavy breath being softened to 5;. 
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Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The 
vowels are open sounds and the consonants close. These being 
used together, the openness of the former has a tendency to dimi. 
niab to assimilate them to the latter, and the closeness of the 
latter has a similar tendency to yield to the openness of the 
former. This latter change involves economy and is the same as 
softening ; Ti; and Vi. for instance become more and more like 
vowels, when they are changed to ^ and %, and thence to ^ and e; j 
while the latter ultimately does become the vowel g’. But, the 
former does not involve softening in itself but rather hardening, 
since or ?, and or to which 3T is sometimes changed, 
occasion motions of the tongue and the lips, which the latter 
does not. But in this change, there is an ease of pronunciation, 
such as is involved in assimilation. Immediately after one 
closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make a shorter 
opening for it such as f and require, before another closing, 
than a longer one, such as the pronunciation of q’ and ait requires, 
or a complete one, such as is necessary for ar. This last vowel 
therefore has a tendency to pass off into q and sr, or ait and 
But whether the shorter opening is to be mad© at the middle of 
the palate or at the lips, that is, whether ar is to be changed to q 
and f , or ait and depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some 

are accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not, 
Similarly, whether the opening shall be the least possible or a 
little more, that is, whether ar is to he changed *to q' or # first, 
and then to f or g", or at once to f or depends upon habit. And 
the ease of pronunciation involved in this kind of assimilation is 
also relative. Some people may feel the muscular effort required 
for f suds' to be more intolerable than the wider or complete 
opening, and prefer s and arr or even ar, as in the instances given 
under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some of the 
modern vernaculars. The Prakrits change ar to ? in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in 'f^ for qir, for ai^, 

for for m, and for 555STS ; and to q in for 

qw for atif, qarer for SfflC. &e. 

Opposed to this process of assimilation is dissimilation. When 
the same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be 
burdensome, and hence a dissimilar vowel is substituted for it in 
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one of the two. We have thus sitl'aT for for %1^, 

gffr for JTiTS' and for g^, gfH' and g^, for 

ff€r, for 5^, f% ^^or ^ for for gtsroij for 

smw for «®g, * 1 ^ for and *re3T for 5<5qr. 

The words and for and must also he 

oonsidered as instances of the same law, though another syllable 
intervenes between the two containing the same vowel. Instances 
of this process must necessarily be few, since there are not many 
words containing the same vowel in successive syllables. But we 
have got so many here, that the substitution of a dissimilar vowel 
in such cases may be considered a general characteristic of the 
Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these instances, sf is subsi- 
tuted for f throughout, and for S' mostly ; so that these may also 
be considered as instances in which the most open sound 3T was 
prefsrrad by the Praki-it speakers to f or T, as involving less 
exertion. 

The first ar of g»5f%, 5r%i%, &c ,is lengthened 

optionally; and we have or ilfgfjf or *rrf%f%, 'T-'TTan^, 

&o. On the other band, the aiT of tf'qr, frutr, 
!?flST?r, sn^, &c. is optionally shortened ; and 

these words become 5T?-5T. gf-fT, 
tnai?:, f f^-5T(%3r, &o. 

The t of TT^, 3T^, &o,, is necessarily 

shortened, and we have ’TrfSrar, 3|i%3T, gfST, HSfST, &o. 

Changes of this nature seem to be due to some kind of accent 
with which the words must have been pronounced. When one 
of the syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal weight of 
that word gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded with 
greater force and pitch and with a jerk which are apt to 
cause a wider opening between the organs of speech than is 
necessary. Hence the less open vowels 5fi, and 3" have a 
tendency to become more open, * e., STT, and sit. Similarly the 
force and the jerk tend to prolong the time occupied by the 
utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. A.nd long vowels 
occurring in the unaccented syll^lss often become short, since 
they are uttered hurriedly or oarelessly. Supposing was 

pronounced ^ith the. accent on sT, that would be a reason why the 
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sr should become srr in the course of time; and if 
pronounced with the accent on ?r, we can understand why thg 
jft should become short. 

But the real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding 
the labours of the grammarians, is little understood. How words 
were actually pronounced in this respect it is difficult to say, 
If the udMa was really the acute accent, it falls in some of the 
above words on syllables, by being on which, it could not have 
operated in the manner indicated above. The supposition that 
the svarita was the acute accent fails equally. But perhaps the 
old accents went out of use very early, and others took up their 
place. Whatever may have been the case, the changes we have 
been considering seem to have risen from an accent of some sort, 

The IT of * 51 ^, and is optionally changed to 
for, supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully 
exerted if the mouth had to be previously opened wide for 
sounding t[. It is thus reduced to the close vowel f ; and so we 
have f^WTT, and The dropping of initial vowels 

as in ^ for and ^Tf: for STSTi;, must also be traced to 
those vowels being unaccented. The accent on the penultimate 
vowel, which is very general in the vernaculars, as will be 
noticed in the next lecture, had probably its beginning in these 
Prakrits, and of this fact these six words are instances. This 
penultimate accent seems to have had a wider range in the later 
stage of these dialects represented by the Apabhramta. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange 
of consonants. The word becomes S’*?!, while regularly it 
ought to be 05 and thus interchange places. Similarly, 
is transformed to HRTOT'tSV to UIUTPRTr, to 

3n«5T!T to 3TnirT«y, to ^ also being used ), JUKTC to JRff, &c, 

In the case of for we have an interchange of vowels, 
for the 7 resulting from qr is transferred to e?, and its 7 to In 
ordinary life we often find that a man, speaking hastily, makes 
the sounds of a word thus interchange places. When several 
people happen to do so in the case of particular words, the new 
transformations come in the course of time to be regarded as the 
true words and acquire a recognized position, 
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The Prakrits sometimes change a labial to the nasal of its 
class as in for sfrr, snJRy for for ;fhfr for 

;fnt, for 5r5rr, and for These are optional changes ; 
the forms of the words with sr or instead of JT also existing. 
Though the change involves softening, since a portion of the 
breath is sent through the nose and the force of the contact 
weakened, it must be attributed to a tendency to speak through 
the nose. 

Similarly, the Prakrits introduced an anuavara into words 
which did not originally contain it 5 where also the breath was 
discharged through the mouth as well as nose. In this manner, 
sr^ became ^3 5 ^, 

fw, ^3 f^sT; JTTinT, JrfitScf, <Ti 5 aiT, &c. 

The last syllable of the abaolutive termination SHJT and of the 
case endings ^ and is also sometimes nasalised, as in 
or.^irann' for ®fsrT, and si^&of or nr and or S for and 5$rs. 

On the other hand, the existing anuavara of a few words 
is dropped, probably from a feeling that its existence in those 
words was due to a mistake and from a desire to correct it. Thus 
we have itnr or for ttr^, or for or qfe for 

vftr or?rrfiir for f^r^, and «rr or nr as the termination of the 
gen. pL The letter <5 is, in a few cases optionally, sometimes 
necessarily, transformed into ni,, as in ntT€?y or nnpar or 

or and nRT^ or for 5 J 155 !’, ' <SI^, and 

9 ^. In the last instance ^ is softened and made to exchange 
its place with the second Sf, and the 3T of nr becomes ? optionally. 
This also points to the Prakrit characteristic of speaking through 
the nose. 

The remarks I have hitherto made apply to the Maharastrl or 
the principal Prakrit. The Sauraseni differs from it in but a few 
particulars. It does not drop rs; and but. softens them into qf 
and as in rrvrr, 5 n^, &c., for *n’pf?r, rr^rr, &«. 

The conjunct ^ is often changed to as in for 

1%^, 9r5cr®c, &c. ■ 

In addition to these peculiarities, in the MagadhI the and 
of the principal Prakrit are represented by 5 ? and Stas in qs^, 
TO?T, for srt, ^BTTW, 3 ^^, &c. The w..of a conjunct is not 
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assimilated but preserved, and the changed to K, as in 
5^ for for S[55P s[W,HI^, for apsj &o. The doubls 

?; and the conjunct S’ are changed to and ^and «f to m}% 
and being thus softened to s; and a;. Thus we have for 

rfW, 5^, for S«5- for for ^TTsf^, &c. 

The consonant whether original, or derived, as in the Prakrit 
corruptions of ?r or 4, was pronounced lightly, that is softened to 
tC, as in sTHiTlf^ for 'Hjarffi', for sw &o. The conjuncts ST., ft;, 
and iro; are, as before mentioned, changed to 3^, as in Pali ; and 
'sgi.to S3L, as in *Tsar, S«r for &o. The s; of tst, and ssrst. 

is changed to as in for and for 

In the PaitHcf, the changes of single consonants that we have 
noticed in the case of the MaharSstrl and Saurasenl do not take 
place ; that Is, the consonants are not dropped or softened, nor are 
they transformed by the process of assimilation. The dentals 
are not changed to cerebrals, but the original Sanskrit cerebrals 
are optionally changed to dentals, as in or for 

and an original oi:.to ^ throughout, as in Bsnnr for ssm»nir. 
The sonant V, is hardened to a;, as in fTTfllffC for for 

s^tg, &o. The sibilants are changed to ^as in Pali and the 
principal Prakrit, and 31. and wt.to asi. as in the former. 

In the Cu]ik& PaisicI, the sonants are throughout changed to 
surds, as in filR', &c,, for spr:, Rnfor, inr, 

amr, &a. 

Phonetically, the Paisaoi appears to be in nearly the same con- 
dition as the Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, and 
may be compared to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the 
Teutonic languages, as in foot for tooth for know for &8. 
Snob changes involve no economy whatever ; and like the change 
of dentals to cerebrals, they must be attributed to certain peculi- 
arities of the vocal organs. Even in the operation of the usual 
processes we have, as you will have seen, found very wide scope 
for the play of similar special aptitudes. The characteristic of 
the dialect we have been considering, of not changing dentals 
to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, and even 'the denta- 
lizing of oerehrals, would appear to be truly Aryan. Perhaps 
then) this was the language of an Aryan tribe .that had remainad 
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longer in the original seat of the race, and was connected -with the 
ancestors of Teutons, so as to develop a phonetic peculiarity resem- 
bling theirs, and emigrated to India at a very late period and settled 
on the borders. Or it might be, that the tribe came to India 
along with the others ; but living in. the mountainous countries 
on the border, in a sort of rude independence, it developed this 
peculiarity of pronunciation, which to tny mind betokens a rudo 
and uncontrollable force of breath. Since, under this supposition, 
they could not have come in very close contact with their more 
civilized brethren 6f the plains, their language did not undergo 
some of those phonetic modifloations, which Sanskrit underwent 
in the mouths of the aboriginal races. And in a Sanskrit verse 
quoted by Mr. Ellis in his preface to Campbell’s Grammar of the 
Telugu language, the countries where the Paitaci is said to have 
prevailed are such border countries as Gandhara or Afghanistan, 
hfepal, Bahiika or Balk, &c. ’ 

III The Grammar oe tub Prakrits 

We will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 
As in the Pali, the dual and the dative case are wanting. The 
termination of the instr. pi. is fl , the other Pali having dis- 
appeared. The ablative pi. which was lost in the older dialect 
is made up by adding Hi", Skr. frw , to the ft of the instr. pi, which 
was used in Pali for the abl., and to 5, the termination of the 
locative, and using and as the terminations for all 
nouns. This ^ in the from of ^ and % is also used to form the 
abl. sing, of all nouna This is according to Vararuoi, But 
Hemacandra gives ft and f as the SaurasenI terminations and eit 
and E as those in the principal Prakrit, which is according to 
the usual phonetic rules. The grammarian gives ft as an addi- 
tional termination for both numbers, and sfr and H to the plural 
also, and ftrft to the singular.^ In Prakrit, sometimes conso- 
nants are doubled even when there is no oonjuncl in the original 

1 Names of other oountries in Central or Southern India also ooour ; but 
the reading of the verse is evidently corrupt, 
i I shall in all my observations on the Prakrits follow Hemaoandra, since 
he is full and explicit. Vararuoi is indistinot in several oases, and his 
ijiles on that aoeOnnt have been misunderstood by all writers Who have 
foUowad him; and he is inoomplate. 

4i [ Bk O. Bbaadarkar’s Works, VoL IV. J 
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Sanskrit. Hence we have and the reason why this and ^ and 
5 or and 3' are extended to the plural is that in Skr. the ex- 
pression made np of a noun and this termination has both senses j 
s&vm^\ra.s,j xa&sxL from a village or villages. The gen. sing. ^ 
from the ^tr of Sanskrit nouns in ST is generalized as in Pali 
and applied to all maso. and neut. nouns ; and the pi. is formed 
by the old Skr. terra. iTR, Prakritized to df, as in the older dialect. 
The Pali pronominal abl. ^ or ffT has disappeared and the loc, 
^ or has assumed the form of and is used for all nouns of 
the maso. and neut. genders as in the other language. The voo. 
pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the nom, pi. 

Masculine Nouns in 31 

The nom., aoo., and instr. oases of nouns in 3T are the same as 
In Pali ; but here the nom, pi. form is optionally transferred 
to the aco. pi. also, thus giving another instance of the strong 
tendency to confuse the nom. and aoo. that I have spoken of. 
The dat. sing, in srptr like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary 
instances in which it has the sense of “ for the sake of ". The 
abl. sing., besides the general forms mentioned above, has the old 
one ending in 3Tr, as in Pali, and a new one in 3n<% which is 
used in the plural also. This errfl is used in Sanskrit in the 
words ?f|nirrf| and which have an ablative signification. 

It must in its origin be considered the same as the instr. termina- 
tion f^. The loo. sing, besides the general form has, as in 
Pali, the old one in tf. The voc. sing, has also the two Pali 
forms and another ^ the same as the nom. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in f and ^ 

The nom. pi. has a form made up according to the analogy of 
neuter nouns or nouns ending in I’?; as and This 

does not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there extended to 
the gen, and loc. sing. only. The Prakrit has also the two Pali 
forms ainfl and arnuTl, which latter is transformed into aud 

wnrr ; and 'ETTf and the latter appearing also in the form of 
WSefl and The aoc, pi. has also the neuter form sffJ'tfo?)' or 

in addition to the Pali arnft or ?rr|;. Besides the general 
forms mentioned above, the abl. has in the sing, the neuter form 
orWffofr also. The Pali loo. sing. does not appear. 

.I l l ' '' 

1 prof. Lassen derives them differently. 
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The other forms of these nouns are like those in the older dialect. 
The voo, sing, is arfitr or as in Pali, and emfr or We 
here see the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in 
extended to all vowel oases except the loo. sing. 

' Masculine Nouns in sg- 

Two bases, one ending in anr as in iron: from wrj and the 
other in 7 as are used, the former throughout all the oases 
and the latter in all except the sing, of the nom. and aco. The 
first is declined like nouns in ar, and the second like those in 7 
as TIf . The nom. sing, has also the old form KRTT. In the Pali, 
you will remember, the first base is used in the plural of four 
oases, and the second in the gen. sing, only ; while the singulars 
of three oases have the old Sanskrit forms. Here the two bases 
have been extended much further and one old form only, that of 
the nom, sing., remains. Nouns expressive of relationship such as 
TliJ and are declined similarly, the final syllable snv 
being shortened to aw as it is in Sanskrit and Pali in those oases 
where the base is used. The voo. sing, is ww, and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in ar or as f^ar or 

Masculine Nouns in aw:, 317 ( present participle ), 77, 77 &o- 
has four bases. The old one TT^W with the old Sanskrit 

forms only phonetically oorrupted ( becoming is used in 

all the singulars except that of the loo. and in the nom. pi.; as 
737, 737Dtt, scTarim:, thut, TWTT and WOTt. In Pali it is used in the 
loc, sing, and gen. pi. also. The second ■(M, Prakritised into TT®!, 
is used in both numbers of all oases except the nom. sing., and in 
Pali in all except the nom, sing, and pi. and the aco, pi. It is 
declined like a noun in 3T; as 737 nom. pi., Wh aco. sing., '737-7^ 
aoo. pL, 777 instr. sing., '&o. The third, is employed in 

the gen, sing., in the older dialect ; but here, os 777, iu all oases 
and numbers exeept'the nom. sing. It is declined like an ordinary 
Sanskrit nouniin 77; asTT^it no™- 

TTTTinstr. sing., &o. The fourth is 7377, Pr. 7377, used in all 
oases and both numbers. Vararuoi, however, does n^ give this, 
and omits the others in some of the oases. This bas e is un known 
to Pali, but occurs in the ■ w ord.37«’*i 7 in the form of 31717, and is 
used in the plurals of the instr, and loo., while here it is extended 
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to all cases. This noun and such others ending in 9R are in the 
Prakrit declined like TT5T?C ; the base in siTor is general to all and 
used throughout, but the others occur in certain cases only. The 
voc. Bing, of TTfflrq; is or TT?(r in the Sauxaseni, the former of 
which, does not occur in the Maharastri. 

The base of the present participles ends in and they are 
declined like nouns in sr. The Pali, you will remember, uses the 
old base in some of tbe cases and has the old forms} but here they 
have disappeared. Similarly uij; and become ^ and 
throughout, i. e., end in sr. Other final consonants are dropped 
and in feminine nouns sometimes srr is added. 

Feminine and Neuter Nouns 

The Prakrit feminine deolension differs from the Pali in little 
more than a phonetic corruption of the terminations. 

The u of the instr., abl., gen. and loo. of nouns in sg, and the 
UT of those in ? or f, are weakened into g or ^ or dropped, leaving 
only 3(T and art. In the latter class of nouns this ®rr is further 
optionally shortened to at. Thus we have and gfif-f* 

str-sT, &o. 

The optional loc. forms in d are lost ; and the uf of the 
nom. plurals inOT^t and leaTes only the vowel art which is 
again shortened to gr. The abl. forms in ^-5 or are of 
course new. Fem. nouns in sg substitute ag for the final and 
are declined like nouns in air; as, &o. HTJ, 

ho .vever, has another base urtTg when it signifies a “ goddess. " 
In the Pali four bases are used, the old one, min, declined like 
masc. nouns in ai, ITI^, and Hlcir. This last is used in the gen. 
pi. only along with WlIITroi, and 

Tha nom. and aoo. of neuter nouns in ai aie in the Prakrit 
the same as in Skr. only phonetically corrupted, as ^ sing., 
gnjT-l-^'for pi.; while the sing, of those in f and 3" have an anu- 
svara optionally attached to them, as Tft or ^ sing., 
pi. The optional Pali plurals in air and g are lost. Sanskrit neuter 
nouns in ai^ and ai*i^ become nouns in ai, and are masculine. 

Pronouns 

The nom. pi. in T is preserved, as in ^ &o. Tbe gen. pi. has 
jfij for its termination formed by adding a light f to the ^ of 
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Sanskrit, whioli, according to the usual rules, should be corrupt- 
ed to and is also fronied upon the model of the corresponding 
nouns; as or yo!i(ur*o}', or wTmr*iiT, &c. The Pali has 
and its double gen. *07^ is wanting. The loo. sing, has the ter- 
mination a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition 
to the used for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the 
Skr. as in or or &c. This Pe^t is 

further changed to ^ as in sjfft, &c., or better, this latter 
may be traced to the Pali Another loo. sing. term, is f’g which 
teperesents as OfrfST &o. The ahl. sing. OTTti; is optionally 

used after CfT, and (i?[ only, in the form of *?r, as TfST, 3 T*?t, 
and 01^; in Pali it is necessarily used after all pronouns. In 
other respects pronouns are declined like the corresponding 
nouns ; as aco,, ^r^cr, instr., 

abl. The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of nouns 
in f in the case of some ; as filran', i«niTT &c. 

You will thus observe, that except in the nom. pi., there is no 
distinction between the two declensions •, the peculiar pronominal 
forms I have mentioned being only optional. Of the fem. of 
?R[, JJ9r, and the gen. sing, is optionally or &c., 

where the base is cP &o. The other forms are like those of nouns 
in t, as &o. This base is used throughout along with the 

other in ^TT. In Pali it is used in the gen. and loo. sing, only 
along with the other, and the gen. forms are and 

the latter of which is, as 1 have said, a double genitive. This 
the Prakrit has preserved in the form of 1 originally f?l#, 
where the 7 represents the 7 of the older dialect, as it does in the 
feminine nouns. The other base of and Bg;. has also its 
genitive singular in as rrra:, formed by transferring tbe maso. 
termination ; or it is to be traced to BWT. Tbe genitive plural 
forms of tbe maso., snob as and BTOT, are also sometimes used 
in a feminine sense. The loo. sing, of tj?;. and is optionally 
formed by extending the masc. termination fif to the base in SB, 
as Brf^ &o. These peculiarities are only optional ; so that the 
feminine pronouns are declined like nouns in 3B or f. Thus we 
havesB.sTT^St-g', sfNTf-Br nom., st, sTraft-B, aco., (Snirr, 5ni%, 

instr., 3Trfl-5, sfrft-i, sfhtsat-Egftfr, &o. abl. iBwr, 

smS:, 5n%, srrw, sfhfr gsn., =sTri¥, ^ loo. 
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The optional instr., abL,'gen.,.ftnd loo.. singnlaxB are and 

The pronoun ff in the for n of or'exists as in the Pali ; has 
two bases, PT, which is usedithroughout, as ?#, nom., fw, 
aoo., fSw-fSmr, instr. &e ; and ei from which we have opti- 
onally ^ nom. "sing., aw^and.3Tt%,'gen. and loo. sing., and ^ 
and instr., and loo, plural, and eirflf instr. pi. of the feminine, 
WHt, fflW, are also in use. The base si is used in the 

Pali in the instr. sing., gen pi. and abl. sing, also. 

The demonstrative sr^TT^has one base only, sis’, which is declin- 
ed like nouns in s'; as stq;, signff nom., STg siHuil aoo., ST^orr, 
instr., &c. 

The pronoun of the second person has, according to Vararuoi, 
five bases H, 5 ^or gn, g*?, ^ and The first is'deriv- 

ed from the of ??!«:; or gn from the same with the ^ softened 
to g' ; ge^r from gwra: through the intermediate Pali from g*i^, 
the last conjunct of which is changed to by a rule formerly 
given ; ^ is made up by putting together the g of the singular 
and the w of the plural, as explained in going over the Pali 5 gw 
is another form of gW; is the old SanskritlsRl,; and ^ seems to 
be derived from the ^ of 5 *% as is from ^T 3 IW, Hemaoandra 
adds gw, to be derivfd from the Sanskritj-gwr^: or from 
being changed to W; gnssf, from by the dropping ofg; grg 
and other forms of gwru;! g^, from pt by the insertion of S’; gff , 
from by the dropping of the g of g*g; and 5 W, by treating 

gw in the same way. The Pali has only g, g, and gw, and the 
several old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. 

Nominal terminations are used in a good many cases. Thus 
we have tr, g, gt, gf, and gir for the nom. sing., these and gg and 
gft for the aco. sing.,- gf,gq:,gii?,gwr, gft, gurg, and also gir, 

%, and for the instr. sing. The form - gsr’- properly be- 
longs to the nom. and aoo. oases and ll to the gen., ^ and ^ 
being only W softened; hut several cases are here confounded. The 
ahl. sing, has gg^-eit &o., giT^-sit &o., 

gwRlt-a^t &o., gwit-eit &o„ J&o.jfalso gw, gw, gw,i and 

g^. The gen. sing, has 'j twenty-one .■ forms, vig, flfg, W, ®', 

gf , g^, g*T, ggt, gw, g, f^, g , q;, gw, sw, aw, gw, g^, sng, 
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and 3 ^. The loo. eing^has 5 *Tqp, gffi?, Hf , 

5 **#r,g? 51 ^ andg3?rf^. The pluials are as follows:— ga^, 
iT3t, m) 3%. 3%. nom.; g55r, g%, g 5 %, 3 %, 

^ aoc.; 3 =^. and instr.; 

&o., &o., &c.. giSift- 

^ &o , and 335r^T-3i' &o. abl.; gi^, gs^r, 3®T, gs*iTOI-flt; gsnnr-tT, 
5 Hnir-dr, 5 fn*r-dt, gff , g^u, ^ 5 , 3«5r, gw^iui-«lr, gen.*, g^, g^r- 

gJT-'Jrg:, gf- 1 g, 3sw-5*rr-^, loc. 

The points to be observed in these forms are these. The nom. 
sing, has mostly the same forms as the aoc. sing. This is due to 
the fact that the Sanskrit of the aoc. becomes, when the atr 
is shortened by a Prakrit phoneMo rule, i. e., the same as the 
nom. sing. Hence its Prakrit representatives Jf, g, and 
are the same for both the oasea But a more probable reason, 
which explains a similar fact in the case of the first personal 
pronoun also, is that the plurals of the nom. and aoo. having by 
natural processes already explained become exactly alike, the 
two oases came to be confounded \ and the sing, forms also of the 
one were used for the other. The forms w?, fr<?, gn?, and 

5 Hnr are common to the instr. and loo. sing. This probably arises 
from the fact that the Sanskrit snn', when the «r is softened to <r 
or X, becomes tT^ or tTf , and so does the of the loo. | and when 
the base 3 is seen to be interchangeable with gff in the nom., the 
terminations cf and f which are common to the two cases are 
applied to gtr also. and its softened forms ^ and 1 ?, and fff are 
common to the instr. and gen. sing.; g«?, ga*T, gaj, g^lf are common 
to the abb sing, and the gen. sing, and pL; and ^ to the instr. sing, 
and pi. and the gen. sing. 

Such a confusion of the case-relations must be expected iu 
course of time. Even in Sanskrit the gen. and instr. &o. are 
used alike in connection with some participles ; and the identi- 
fication of the abl. and the instr. we have already noticed in the 
Prakrits. The gen. forms gag, gsv, gig, g^, 3 sw, sr*?, and Tsir, 
all derived from the Sanskrit dat. and referred to the gen. 
when that case was lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations 
If of the nom. and aoo. pl„ of the instr. pi., gr, 5 » ^ a^d of 
the abl., or or ot of the gen. pl.» and ^ and g of the loc. sing, and 
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pi. aie tftcked on to them to form these cases. Here the tendency; 
to use the genitive form as a base for the formation of the other 
oases, a trace of which only we observed in the Pali, is seen 
more developed. 

The pronoun of the first parson has, according to Vararuoi, 
the following bases T or ^ and jt from the Sanskrit singulars, 
tlK the gen. sing., from 9TOT and from of which 

is used in the plural. Hemaoandra adds Hr and *rs|r from HTW;, 
and % from *% or He also gives and ^ for the 

nom. and arf^H for aoo. sing. The first is clearly from 1st 
pars. sing, present of 3TH, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable 
particle; and the others are also corruptions of the same, just as 
the termination of the loo. is a corruption of The 

singular forms, therefore, are ; — tt nom. ; 

or, I©, 3T^, aHr, hjpt, tn^, 1^, ai# aco. ; i^, it, tr^, rnTT, imr?, 
Kf, Wf, vim, 5t, instx, 5 tTBRVt &C., &C., 

ffagV Tt &o. abl .5 HTi ’Ta®, s^r, gen. ; fir, H?, 

twr?. WT, awf^, loo. The plurals are a^f , at^, 

awjr, Ht, q«t, ir nom .5 a«^, antt, arf?. at aco.; a?*?. a?%, 

at instr. ; HH^, anr^rt, aHTritwr-^#, Hil^rtt, 

abl.; dr, afr, HHTar, HSiar, Ha^nar 

gen.; H?-^, Has' loo. Here also the same 

observations as those made in the case of the last pronoun are 
applicable. 

In the H&gadhl the ^ of the nom. sing, of nouns ending in H 
is replaced by t[ ; as for <?«r S^H:. The ^ of the gen. 

sing, is sometimes changed to Wand the preceding ar is lengthened; 
as 3(5fff&rwt? for wftfoHRH The plural of this case is 

formed by adding ant, as for qs^airn. The annsvSra 

represents the H of the original termination arrtfr, and W is intro> 
duoed from the analogy of the sing. The regular forms 
and are also admissible. Such forms as these we shall 
meet with hereafter ; and they heloi^ to a later stage in the decay 
of oux grammar. 

IV, The Pbakbit Verb 

AH the Skr. oonjugations, with the etoeptiou 
of the second in the ease of a few roots ending in a vowel, have 
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beenbroughtovertofchesr'type, *, a.tothefirst, sixth, and thja 
tenth. Some of the others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth and 
the ninth have preserved their in' in such instances as ^VT, i%dt, 
smiT, SiJT, both conjugations being, as you may 
remember, confounded in the Pali, the third the root sR^— pres, 
tense — the ? standing for the fourth has preserved its 
assimilated in a good many roots such as ’irar, 5^, 
'i'W &c. ; and the seventh has preserved its 
^ in and others. But you will see that to these forms 
ar is added and they are made roots ending in 3T ; while a great 
many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remember, 
the oonjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, as 
the sfT of the sixth and the •ft of the fifth, and 3T is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, q being inserted before the 
the last consonant. But here the ^ takes the place of the ending 
vowel of the signs of the fifth and other conjugation also, so we 
have SOT, and sft?. 

Thus in the Prakrit most roote end in There are some ending 
in other vowels, such as #1 andST; but the rule of conjugation is 
the same for all, viz., to add the terminations to the root directly. 
There can be no consonantal root. Some forms, such as those of 
arc., have come down from the parent language only phonetically 
changed ; but these are not formed in the Prakrit. They are roilly 
Sanskrit forms in what I have ventured to call a petrified erudi- 
tion. The roots ending in sr change it to 7 optionally, i. e. they 
are conjugated according to the model of the first and of the tenth, 
SB is the case to a great extent in the Pali also. The distinebion 
between the special and the general tenses is of course forgotten. 

The'iPrakrits have retained tbs Present and Future tenses and 
the Imperative mood entire i while the Potential and the Aorist 
have left the third person singular only. An isolated form of 
the Imperfect such as from the root si?EC.ieinainB. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are — 3id pers. sing, 
and ^ in Saur. and ? and T in the principal Prakrit, pl.fnl and?^; 
2nd- pers. sing. and pi. and f foi which last the Saur. 
has vr ; Ist pers. sing. pL Wt, 5, and *T, 

Oif these ot «r» ^ and st, of which the last is not given by 
46 ( Bi G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol. IV. ] 
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Vararuoi, are remnaniis of the old JLtmanepada, and the first 
two are used after roots ending in ar only. With the exception 
of the first pers. pi. W and the find pers. pi. frssrr, the terminations 
can readily be traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The 
Sanskrit 2nd pers. pi. ^ becomes ^ in the Sauraseni and? in the 
Maharastri by the phonetic rules already noticed, and ifr or its 
shortened form S is the Skr. tTO;.. In these points the primitive 
and derived languages perfectly agree ; but JT and fPOT are new 
terminations and were first used in Pali, the latter however in the 
form of psr. The first is, as I have observed, transferred from the 
Imperative and other tenses, and is the Skr. ^ 2nd pers. pi. of 
root ap?;,. To this is prefixed in the Prakrit the usual augment ?, 
which tit and 5 also take optionally. The terminations and ^ 
are unknown to the Pali. 

Other forms of the first pers. sing, and pi., made up by adding 
and H oi*ft, as in &o., occur in the 

plays, though the gi'ammarians have not noticed them. These 
terminations are evidently the Skr. Ist pers. sing., and w or 
pi. of You will remember that a good many verbs are 
made up in the Pali by adding forms of this root. Hemaoandra 
nutices also another termination of the 3rd pers. pL viz. 1^, which 
is transferred from the Perfect. . 

r 

The Imperative forms are made up by adding 1 Saur. S' 
Prakrit, 3rd pers. sing., and pi.; ^ and 2nd pers. sing, and VT 
Saur., ? Prakrit, pL; and i; 1st pers. sing, and nt pi. The original 
form of the root ending in ^ is also used as the second pers. sing. 
Of these sfi', ft or ar and 5 from 55^ Atm. are both Bkr. and Pali; 
t ( Skr. ®r) transferred from the Present is used in Pali; but S and 
are peculiar to the Prakrit, the Pali using only the termina- 
tion of its present. Of these is transferred from the Prakrit 
Present, and 5 is made up by adding the "y which is peculiar to 
the Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first 
pers. pi. takes ^ also sometimes as in the Pali, but it is not noticed 
by the grammarians. 

1. Prof. Laaseu traoes these to the root aw;,, but to the Skr. ^ to which 
5 is, he says, prefixed because the previous vowel must have been pronounc- 
ed with some aooeut. But oonsideriug that many forms of ate used at 
terminations it is more natural to take this alto as auoh ft fond. 
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Th# oonsoiouBTiesB that the fatuxe is made up by prefixing 
Pr. & terminations of the present has never been 

lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are trans- 
ferred to the future ; so that the Sauraseni and MagadhI future 
differs from the Pali in those respects only in which the Present 
tenses of the two differ. The of the first person sing., however, 
is optionally changed to an anusvara ; or the anusvara may be a 
remnant of the conditional terminations ; as In the prin- 

cipal Prakrit the W is still further corrupted to fl', zr being dis- 
solved into f and changed to K. as in gift? for 

&o. In the first pers. we have, in addition to this if, 
^ which is lengthened as in Skr. and also its other form gr as 
well as # for the whole as in the Sauraseni, i. e., 
or fMt#, &o. A beginning in the direction of the was, "ou 
will remember, made in Pali. We have also a few petrified . Irr, 
forms such as for Jitv# fox which are more oon» 

ditional than future in their origin; and to these as bases, are 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to 
form new futures : as &c. We liave also and 

from ® and HT. 

• ( 

The only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pers. sing.; as 
or or ITWT. The termination is the same as in Pali, the 

zxi of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to and the general form 
of the terminations to srr. After bases ending ina?, ®r or sir 
beoomeslifsr or (fsrr, as in Skr. and Fali.^ This being an isolated 
form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify any 
partioular_time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future, or 
Imperative in all numbers and persons ; and after roots in ar the 
terminations s: and ft of the second pers, sing, of the Imperative 
are added to ^ to make up new forms of that mood, as 
j^arfts and another form 5 ^ is also mentioned.® This Potential 


1 This fact strongly supports my derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives them from the Precative. But the Preoative was lost at an early 
stage, since it does not exist even In the Pali. The Is not the aTg of the 
10th oonji as the Prof, thinks, but the which bases ending in 3T take in 
the Pot, in Skr. 

i Prof. Lassen derives these also from the Preoative, and against the 
argument that that mood is rarely used In Skr. itself and was lost iq the 
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foim of roots ending in vowels other than 3T is used as a base, 
and the terminations of the two tenses and one mood are attached 
to h- to make up new forms for them ; as frsrf, fTSTTf; ftera, 
&o, 

’^‘"ae Aorist also has left its 3rd pars. sing, only ; the terming, 
tioii lo be added to roots ending in a vowel, is irfr, fr, or frsi and 
fsi to those ending in a consonant or ar, i. e., such as take the 
auL, iient f or change the er to f. Of these, # and ^ are derived 
froK the Parasm. of the fourth form ; the first is found in 
Pali, and ^ is only another form of it. The Pali has f also for 
tho crd pars. ^ing. corresponding to the ^ affixed to Sanskrit 
rootj that take the augment f. This is very likely the origin of 
fsT nho, since we have it after the roots which necessarily admit 
the augment ; hut the 3T of this and of 5 ^ is difficult to explain. 
'^Vi must correspond to some such form as ^fhr or which, the 
TC. being dropped after the augment f, is reduced to far. These 
and are forms of the Potential Aim. of sw., and they may 
have been added as terminations to form the Aorist as other 
forms of ®tfr,are in this and other tenses in the Pali. Or the fft 
of the Aorist may have been confounded with 'cflK the pot. of sro;. 
from its resemblanSe to it. 

These are rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly 
expressed hy the past participle passive which in the case of 
intransitive and some transitive verbs has also an active sense. 
The Sanskrit termination ?r is only phonetically changed to ?[ in 
the Saurasenl and to er in the Prakrit. Roots ending in 3T change 
it to f before the past participial termination. The past participles 
of some roots are not newly formed, but the old Skr. forms have 
come down only phonetically altered. This fact should always 
be remembered, that there are in all these derived dialects new 
formations called hy Hemaoandra ’gT'ajistW, as well as old forma- 
tions, This arises from the fact of the analogies not 

being made applicable throughout, as they would have been if 
the languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is 
expressed by the present participle, as we do in our modern 
vernaculars. 

Fall states that the Frecative is found iu. the Vernaoulars. But I have not 
found it. The forma ^ 5 ^ q., ^ Prakrit 

Fotential forms spoken of above. 
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The infinitive is formed as in Skr. by the addition of 
changed to the Pali being lost, and the absolutive by affixing 
the termination 3jvr ( Sauraseni ) from the Pali <3;fr and the 
Vedie or But the termination that is most used in the 
Sauraseni is fST from the Sanskrit ir of roots with prepositions 
prefixed. Hemaoandra also gives for the principal Prakrit ijjrr 
and S®*inrr, the origin of which is the same as that of tIT from 
OT, S by the dissolution of the semi-vowel of fSTT, by a confu- 
sion with the infinitive, and gar which is used in the Sauraseni. 
Of these, however, arm is the one that prevails; the others are rare. 

The passive is formed by adding and ^sr, both of which 
come from the Sanskrit with the augment f prefixed as in Pali, 
the IT being transformed to sr in one case and leaving its sT only 
in the other or being dissolved into ?3T. Hemaoandra gives a 
good many roots whloh preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically 
changed, as from 5 =^ from from nwra, 

from 5 PP*T^, from &o* 

The causal terminations are from gpr and from 3tT*W. 
These two are the same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms, also 
existing in the latter, being lost. Hemaoandra adds er and err?, 
i. e., the answering to erg, is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel 
changes are preserved even when the er? gives place to sr ; as 

The terminations of the absolutive, the infinitive, the potential 
participle (ars? from Skr. rrscr), and of the Future take the 
augment f which also is transformed into a short ? of the same 
nature as that which is found before oonjunot consonants, as in 
^ or l%5‘. We have thus or or &o. 


You will thus have observed a much greater progress in the 
operation of those principles, which we found at work in the 
construction of the Pali. Here as before we find that the less 
known forms are made up on the model of the more known. The 
number of old forms which still remained in some of the Pali 
declensions and conjugations has been greatly reduced in the 
Prakrits, and a further advance been made in the introduction 
of uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of the language. 
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n is also worthy of remark, ikst in a great measure, the same 
false analogies which are used in the Pali have ootue down to 
the Prakrit, and their range extended. Thus the analogy of 
nouns in or neuter nouns in f or 3' has been oarried much 
farther in the declension of masculine nouns ending in % or 9 , 
Nouns in m, ^ and ^ have adapted themselves more closely to 
the model of those ending in their Sanskrit nom. case 
supplying the new er base ; and the er conjugations have mote 
generally prevailed over the rest. The device of using such case- 
forms as Fnf and as bases, and making up the cases by 
appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the 
operation of the same invariable laws in the development of 
either, without being an index to a more intimate oonnection 
between the two dialects. But there are individual forms in the 
two languages which, though they might be different, are yet the 
same in both. Such, for instance, are aoo. pi., the loo. sing, 
ending in the pronominal % or the double gen. the 

1 }nd pers. pi. ending in 7 ?^ of the present tense, and a good many 
others. The consonantal and vowel changes also, so far as they 
go in the older language, are the same. We may therefore safely 
oonolude that the Pall represents generally an earlier stage of the 
same language which afterwards became the Prakrit or Prakrits, 

But there are again in the Prakrits such forms as those of the 
ablative in ^ and errft instead of the old pronominal vgr, the first 
pers. pi. of the Pres, in or instead of the Pali it, the 1st pers. 
sing, of the Imperative in 9 instead of the Pali 1 ^, the SaurasenI 
absolutive in 7 ^ corresponding to the Sanskrit tt, which does not 
exist in the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot 
have been developed out of the Pali forms, but must have grown 
independently from the Sanskrit originals. 

In the same way, though the Prakrit sounds are generally 
the same as, or further developments, of the Pali sounds, there 
are a good many which oould not have grown out of the latter, 
Thus the ft of the Prakrit words ft%, ftw, ft®r, ft^, &c. cannot 
hove been developed out of the f or er of the Pali 7%, 

&o., or the ?»7' and stt gf such words as 7?^, tjTTT', 7^, 
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Sue., from the »r and of the corresponding Psdi words, or the 
mtt^for Sanskrit j!;.from the Pali though this latter exists in 
some of the Prakrit dialects, or the for or 'I in such words 
SB and 'TcraR'H from the W or ^ of the Pali 

S?W»I, ’TOT, and The Prakrit sounds must in these 

cases be traced directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. 

It therefore appears that the Prakrits had also an independent 
development, which may be accounted for on the supposition, 
that they sprang not from the Pali but a sister dialect or dialects; 
or that, though originally they were the same as the Pali, their 
subsequent development was influenced by the parent language, 
and thus, other sounds and forms not existing in the earlier 
dialect, came in fresh from Sanskrit. But the first supposition is 
discountenanced by the fact that the resemblance between the 
Pali and the Prakrits extends even to isolated cases ; and the 
second is supported by the circumstance that in one important 
particular, the Prakrits resemble the Sanskrit in the last stage of 
its development, while the Pali differs in that particular from 
both and agrees with an earlier form of the parent language. 
We have seen that in later Sanskrit verbal forms, especially of 
the past^tenses were rarely used, and participles were employed 
instead ; and we find that the Prakrits have mostly lost all the 
Sanskrit tenses and moods except three, and past time is generally 
expressed by the past participle and contingency by the present ; 
while the Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including 
all the past tenfiCs and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit hears 
to later or Olassical Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, 
that the Pali bears to the Prakrits. The change that came over 
Sanskrit between the two periods left its impress on what may 
be called the Yemaoular speech. This could not have been the 
case, Unless Sanskrit had continued to influence that form of 
speech, represented first by the Pali and afterwards by the 
Prakrits. And it was because it continued so to influence it, 
that the Prakrits came to have sounds and grammatical forms 
also derived direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. This 
leads to the oouolusion, which will -be developed in detail in the 
last lecture, that when the Pali and the Prakrits came into 
existence, Sanskrit had not been dead but was as much a living 
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language as either of the other two, and both were spoken or 
used for ordinary purposes, one by men of culture and the other 
by'ordinary people. 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prakrit 
vocabulary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, and Defiya. 
Such words as are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava, 
such as SfOT, <w, *tnr, cP^tir, &o. Tatsamas are those that are 
the same in Sanskrit and Prakrit as &c., the phonetic 

laws of the Prakrits not necessitating a change in them, and 
Desyas are such as cannot be derived from Sanskrit and must 
he referred to another source. A good many words of this nature 
we find used in Prakrit literature ; and there exists a kosia ox 
thesaurus of Detya words by Hemaoandra. A large number of 
these Deaya words exist in the modern vernaculars, such as tr- 

a sister, M.^arr^, a term of honour used for an elder sister, 
an herb ; M. arr^lT^. 
awrt a well j M. arrar. 

a kind of pulse ; M. H. the same. 

3^ sleeps ; H. ^3*rr G. . 

"wonder •, M. old. 
a town ; M. a fort. 

a basin of wood for water ; M, 
a firebrand ; M. 

to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up ; 

M. 

rjnst a man, a warrior ; M. husband, 
rubs, anoints ; M. 

fgnniff •>, 
t^CTOff / 

t adulterer or adulteress ; M. 
an ox ; M. 

a oow that has no milk ; M. qra#. 

•rrerjj slanting ; M. lying down with the face upwards, 
belly G.'te. 

deceives ; M. 'K'SlQ'ift. 


1 M. — Marathi ; G.— Gujarati ; H.— Hindi, 
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5f®r false, vain ; M. 
a doll ; M. 

^ father, a brave man: M. H. G. srnr, M. an able-bodied 
man. 

There are a great many words set down as Deiyas, which on 
close examination will be found to be Tadbhavas. They differ 
from ordinary Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. 
The following are instances. Some of the words in the above list 
may also I’S considered to be of the same nature. Thus 
‘deceives’ is a denominative or nominal verb from the word w ‘a 
snare',’ which in our modern dialects has the form of whence 

is ‘to ensnare' or ‘entrap.’ So also and the old M. 

^ are in all likelihood to be traced to the Skr. 
thrown upwards ; Skr. 33[l^tT:. 
a lotus ; from Skr. 5p5$r?*l. 

§ 5 ^ humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. | 

and i" is a termination which is used in a great many nouns. 

disliked, evidently from Skr. ^ and 

black 5 Skr. 

desolate ; from Skr. bright, pure, cleared of every 
thing, desolate. 

a bullock ; from Skr. xI«n|. 
rind, bark ; may bo from Skr. ^Tpr, 
whey j may be from Skr. 

t§«nE touches; from ^by a change of vowel, 

fSiwratail;&om Skr. 5=5®, by the consonants interchanging, 
places, and the palatal ® having its vowel ?. 
the hind part of a house ; from Skr. 

^ar®, a measure, a certain quantity, occurs in the Pali and 
is traced to Skr. smr. It may also be connected with 51®®. 

ttg? speaks; from Skr.s by the change of ?:to K and the 
transference of the vowel to the first consoiiant-athijlg often 
observable ; •SJ-fg'-ailS. 

4t ( B. a. Bhaudatkat’s Work^ Vol. IV, J 
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The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given by the 
lexicographers is evident ; and one does not know how they oame 
to be regarded as De^yas. Other words changed their sense in 
the course of time and so were referred to this class. 

forgets; from Skr. srs^to steal,— a thing forgotten is as 
it were stolen. 

a wicked person ; from Skr. because a wicked 
person puts on many faces or appearances. 

an ass;— a son of Kama or love, devoted to ploasttre, 
is often a donkey. 

pregnant; Skr. originally ^ side, ’ came to signify 
‘womb,’ and that womb is worthy of the name which bears a 
child, hence lit ‘ having a womb ’ came to have the signi- 

fication given. 

A good many of the words given by Hemacandra do not occur 
in the modern Yemaoulars, and we have regular Tadbhavas in- 
stead; as., I# a tiger, a nail, &c. 

The number of Desiya words, if properly examined, would be 
greatly reduced. Still a Deal element in the Prakrits and the 
Vernaoulars must be admitted. These words must have come 
into the dialects from the language of the aborigines whom the 
Aryas conquered;' and some are found in Sanskrit also. 

The Apabhrameia 

The dialect called the ApabhraihSa by the grammarians pre- 
sents Indian speech in a further stage of decay, and occupies a 
middle position between the Prakrit and the modern vernaculars, 
to some of which, espeoially to the old Hindi, the Biajabh3.sa, and 
the Gujarati, it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter 
show. 

As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemacandra, Triviktama, and Eramaditvara; but Vararuoi does 
not mention it, The Apahhf amta had a literature of its own. 
Heihacandra illustrates each of his rules about this dialect by 
quoting a verse. In the fourth Act of the Yikramorva^ the Prakrit 
speeches of the king in his madness are in this direct. But it it 
a question whether they existed there originally^ since in seter^ 
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nianuBoripts on this side of India they do not appear. The metres 
employed in these and in Hemaoandra's quotations are the same 
BS those popularly used in old and modern Hindi or Bxaj viz. dohE 
or copai. Pandit Vrajalal mentions a work of the name of Mu- 
SiarSsa, written in the Apabhramda, from which he gives a short 
eitraot, and another the hero of which is a king of the name of 
Prasenajita. He also quotes from another work; but the language 
of all these appears to be more modern than Hemaoandra’s Apa- 
bhramia, and that of some of the verses makes a very near approach 
to the Gujarati, As before, I will introduce my remarks on this 
dialect by a specimen. — 


Apabhrams'a 

^ vn? i 

n m n 

^ T(f f^mnr i 

HicT snsri^sirgr 1 1 

^ ST ms 551 sr 1 

>o 

?5tf9or ft smraft ftuRrer mn? ii 

aff eicMUTT *PT1T 5^ I 

ny »n ' flPN nT iSTt s^Tsft ' 

The Sanskrit of this would be : — 

3Tar ssT ifft ^15 mtrit i 

nHt f tstre rr a>Tft w ftsft n 

tHfr ft*TOT ^1^^ sTmacTr i 
M II 

ssftftw 53^ *1 ^ 5^: I 

t ereomEft' nopift ft%?r: n 

tlWlt ®5T*IW II 

iHft *lf*IT I 

fsifti^iHitiniT; ^ fSfe^fr »i 
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“ The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and that, 
this house and that; like a fair one separated from her lover she 
does not remain firm anywhere.” 

“ My fingers have worn away, rubbed against by my nails 
while counting, again and again, the days named by my lover 
[ as the period of his absence ], when he set out on his journey,” 

“ To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object 
of desire ? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards 
them as straw.'* , 

“ I worship that good man, so rarely to be met with in this 
Kali age, who conceals his own merits and gives publicity to those 
of others.” 

" He who dies after having gone to the Gangs and to Siva- 
tirtha, triumphs over the power ( world ) of death and sports in the 
habitation of the goda” 

The Phonology of the Apabhram&a 

The vowel 3T of the derivatives of the pronouns 
and is changed to f or q. In the principal Prikrifc we have 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our instances 
was for From the same tendency we have in the Apa- 
bhraihsia ^sh^for UW, for and ^ for the ^ of the latter 
being replaced by in virtue of tbe analogy of the other pronouna 
In the same way ?R[a; " in that manner,” which after dropping the 
final consonant becomes m;, is changed to to and 

f%*^to This is also rendered a more close vowel and 
changed to f , and thus we have and Thus the bases 

of these pronouns came to be considered as or f?r, % or fw, and 
ox T^, and so wo have for Hvrr, for and for 
ipsTSC. The mute element being dropped, these forms become %, 
, and and further , §if and . For similar reasons we 
have ox fctf^ for or fox or 

for &o., even in the Prakrits. 

The nom. sing, termination of nouns in 3T is shortened to 
and since a great many nouns were pronounced with this final «r 
and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred by way of 
analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not possess 
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it before 5 ftnd thus we have ggy and for gsr; and and 
«S!:c„ in tlie above. 

The long vowels are sometimes shortened as in the word 
in the last of the above verses. 

The consonants ^ and 13:. are sometimes softened to ^ and 
instead of being dropped, a; and to 5; and as in Saurasenl, 
and (C and }g^, to i; and V. In the principal Prakrit also this is 
sometimes the case. The labial ^ is changed to in a few more 
instances than In the Prakrits as in srnr and {friT for araa; and 
araa, and ^ or f^, %tT or &o. in the above for 
The complete contact of the lips necessary for the pronunciation 
of ^ is avoided in a great many oases, and thus we have ^ for 
as in *1^ for SWT, for JBtrer, &o. This is the prevailing rnle 
in most of the vernaculars, as we shall hereafter find. The con., 
junot is changed to that is, the aspirate ^ has been labial 
lized and assimilated to the preceding as in ftifnir for Prakrit 
and Sanskrit iftctT. A few instances of this change we did 
find in the Prakrits and we shall And more in the vernaculars. 

The Sanskrit conjunct is changed to esc. ; for as sc was often 
pronounced as 3 C, this instead of merging into the preceding 
mute, as semi- vowels often do, acquired prominence as n; does, 
when preceded by a dental ; and the ^ being assimilated to it, 
the whole become as fai becomes *s^, as in <??' for ow or W 
for the abstract termination and for the suffix of 
the absolutive. In the Prakrits the nr of enwi'l. similarly becomes 
vr and so we have sitin' for anfHT. The letter when the latter 
member of a conjunct, is sometimes not assimilated, as in 
STRT for srnr;, &o,, and sometimes it is introduced even when it 
does not exist in the original, as in ^ for gw for gw, &c. 
With these few exceptions, the rules about the assimilation of 
oonjuncts, the elision of consonants, and others hold good 
generally as in the Prakrits, as you will see from the above extract, 

Deolenbion in the ApabhbamSa 
Nouns in sr 

The decay of the case terminations is, however, a distinguish- 
ittg feature of this dialect. The distinction between the nom. and 
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aoo. oase forms whioh we observed lessening at each stage in the 
growth of our languages is here altogether lost. The of the 
nom. sing, of masoulino nouns in sr is shortened to ij, and used in 
both the oases, as Ssra" nom. for JRT for »m;, for 

; and applied to neuter nouns as well, as tpiTg'. The ngp ^l 
of the neuter is preserved only in nouns whioh are augmented by 
the addition of ^ changed to 3 t; as for The nom. 

nnd acc. pi. of the masouline ends in ; as <rT¥T &o. in 

the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Prakrit I' of the plural, 
as in Sometimes words are used in these two osbob 

without any terminations ; as nom. sing., RlWW' nom. sing,, 
^ aoo. pi., < 1 ^ aco. sing., aoc. sing., in the above extract. 

The principle observable in the other oases is the same as we 
have noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all 
the declensions to a uniformity. The instrumental singular of 
nouns in has two forms, one in it as and the other the old 
one ^or. The former is derived from this old form, the final gj 
being dropped, and the nasal assuming the form of an anusvS.Ta. 
This new termination is transferred to nouns in f or ? also, as 
The instrumental pi. is the old one in i^, but the change 
of the ending vowel to 7 is only optionally made ; as or 

One ablative termination is ^ whioh is appended to all nouns, 
and the other f as in or igoif , " gathers 

fruits from trees.” 

Of course we may trace the first to by supposing it first 
to be changed to by the usual Prakrit rule, and afterwards to 
have dropped its second syllable ; and f to something else. But 
it appears to me that a good many of the terminations having 
been reduced to by natural phonetic changes, the others also 
had this inserted in them by analogy, just as the nominative 
termination 7 is introduced in words and forms in whioh it did 
not exist. This process we shall necessarily have to suppose when 
we examine the forms of the present tense. Or the || may have 
been introduced simply to prevent a hiatus and connect the 
vowel-termination with the base. And this is rendered probable 
by Hemacandra’s rule, that the ending syllables 
are to be lightly pronounced, as thsu;. that is introduced in the 
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place of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables fn these cases 
are therefore af, t, and at ; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the remnants of these Apabhrainta terminations existing in 
some of the modern vernaculars are destitute of this 5 and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as will be seen in a subsequent lecture. 
Thus, then, % may be considered as the aspirated form of the of 
the Prakrit feminine ablative, and f of the® of the masculine abla- 
tive,’ The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. 
The abl. pi. as in may with Lassen be traced to 

Sfat, the being changed to f and the syllable ^ dropped, as 1?? 
is in the case of the 3rd pers. pi. of the present, as we shall see. 

The genitive singular 5, and as in sapiRS and in 
verse 4 above, I trace to the of the Prakrits, the ® being added 
by analogy as observed before. Lassen traces is to which, he 
says, must have been added to these nouns to form the genitive ; 
and the q* being softened to it is reduced to But this does 
not account for the double W of the other form ; and the addition 
of such a word as to make up a oase-form is altogether un- 
exampled. The suffix as in in the same verse, is but 
another form of The genitive plural t, as in « TOWS' for 
ngsqiurra;, may with Lassen be derived from the wra; of the 
Sanskrit pronominal declension. But the transference of this 
termination to nouns is nowhere seen in the Prakrits ; t is 
optionally appended to nouns in f or ® also ; and the characteri- 
stic of the gen. is wanting in this dialect. The more probable 
explanation, therefore, is that the or lost its cerebral element and 
was reduced merely to a nasal 3T, or with an anusvara, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and the g; is added, as 
observed before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. 

The loo. sing, ends in q", as in ?f^, which we see is ihe old 
termination, or in f, as in Jtl%, which is a shortened form of tf. 
Kramadl&vara gives also which might be traced to the Pali 
the Sanskrit or the of the Prakrit pronominal declension. 
The language of Jaina works has this in the case of nouns 

also. But even here the Prakrit may, with reason, be 

supposed to have changed to f, and the 5 to be, as before, a mere 

1. XraiiisdiSvara in Lassen's esiraot gives Instead of but this is an 
evident misreading. 
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apiritus lenis, We have this locative i in the Marathi. The ig 
extended to the plural also of these nouns. The vocative is formed 
by using it which is evidently an interjection; as ijr 
“ 0 young men.” 

Kouns in f or 3* 

There is no distinction between the nom. and acc. sing, and 
pi., the original base being used without any modification or 
addition. 

The instrumental singular is formed by adding it or % as in 
the last class of nouns, or simple anusvara ; as 
As ^ becomes <t by dropping the final vowel, so does the ptT of 
the Prakrit instrumental here become 

The abl. sing, ends in % as in and ; and the gen. 
sing, also according to Kramadltvara, Hemacandra being silent. 
These have been transferred from the feminine, KramadlSvara 
also gives ft and t as the terminations of the sing, of these two 
oases; but there must be some misreading here in Lassen’s 
extract from the author, since t is a distinctive plural termina- 
tion. The gen. pi. termination is f or t as inar^, 

The latter has been traced to the old gen. nr, and the former 
appears to be only another form of it, with the addition of the 

usual ir, 

The loo. sing, has d, as in^n^di and the pi. has d and as inat» 
d,and^[^. (The first must be considered to be the same as d derived 
from dcr or dg with the anusvara dropped ; or as the f of Prakrit 
feminine nouns with the spiritus lenis This explanation seems 
to be probable, since we have seen other feminine terminations 
also used for the oases of these nouns. The third is to be traced 
to the Prakrit Kramadit vara in Lassen's extract gives ^ for 
the f of the ahl. pi., and t for that of the gen. pi. ; but I have to 
make the same remark here as before. The instr. and ahl. plurals 
are the same as those of nouns in 3T ; as and cl^. Thus the 
plural of three cases ends in f , derived separately of course, and 
the plurals of two in d. 

Pemibine nouns 

The plurals of the nom. and acc. of feminine noubs t)ieserVd 
the old or its shortened form 9, as in g i 'j gt de ng' in the 
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jeoond verse, and f^OT(%efrait. The sing, is the 

originBl base, as srfsrf^s^T, &o. 

The instr. sing, termination is «?, the old one, as in ^ri%iT- 
&o. j the abl. is % as in ^TTcSlt for TOPTT:, 
which is an aspirated tr; and the genitive % as in 5553% 
for gT’ETniT! being a nominal suffix) may be similarly 
explained or traced to the % of the gen. sing. fern, of the 
pronouns, and ?r5;, in the Prakrit. I prefer the former 

explanation. This % has been transferred to masculine nouns in 
f or ? as we have seen. The abl. and gen. pi. ends in as in 
for q«4'WI'<aT! or The anusvara of the f of the 

other classes of nouns is here omitted ; and if correctly so, the 
I of the abl. may be considered an aspirated form of the Z which 
Is the ablative termination in the Prakrit; and that of the 
genitive may be traced to the i: of the singular of masculine 
nouns. The instr. pi. and the loc. sing, and pi. take the same 
terminations as masculine nouns in f or 3* ; as iTf^, and 

Lassen gives other terminations ; but he appears to me 
not to have interpreted Kramadl^vara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 

You will thus see how by the various influences at work, the 
natural transformation of p; to the elision of some of the 
elements, and the aspirated pronunciation of the vowels, most of 
the old terminations have been reduced to syllables composed of g; 
and a vowel with or without an anusvara. Terminations with 
such weak sounds are not adapted to serve the purposes of 
ordinary intercourse, since they require on the part of the 
speakers such care in pronunoiafion to render themselves intelli* 
gible to each other as we have not seen displayed in the course 
of our lingual history. The nominative and accusative through' 
out, and in certain classes of nouns, the other oases also have 
come to have the same forms. So that the purpose of expressing 
the different relations can be no longer performed by these poor 
remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of reoon> 
struction must take place. It has already begun in the Apa* 
bhramSa ; but we shall find it carried on much further in the 
vernaculars, which may now be said to have completed their 
new dedensional system. 

47 [ Bt G. Bhaadarkar's Wocka, Vol. 17. 1 
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Pronouns 

The abl. sing, of pronouns ends in as sjft, &o., which is to 
be traced to the Sanskrit fflTa; and the Prakrit igr, and the loo. 
sing, in ^ which has been explained. The gen. sing, of 
and %i3: are optionally ®rr^, and made up by adding the 
usual to STRT, ?tr?r, and tSW, which again are other forms of 

and with one of the consonants dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened as a compensation, a phenomenon 
to be noticed in going over the vemaoulars. In the feminine, 
these pronouns have and tpt optionally for the gen, sing., 

which are derived from the Prakrit and and the 

Pali rawT’T, fm?rw, and RjWW. The base, however, in the 
Apabhramta ends in at and not f , or, the more probable explana* 
tion is, that this ^ is the aspirated form of the <7 of feminine nouns. 

i:5r*t.has siTtr for its base; the instr. and gen. singulars, for' 
instance, are and erruit. This seems to be taken from the 
nom, sing, siar, or sw by the rule of the substitution of for at, 
The neuter nom. and aco. sing, is W- 

qtt is nom. and aco. sing. maso. of g?raL, corresponding to g#, 
^ fem. to and by the application of ^ to these we have the 
neuter 'If is the nom. and aoc. pi. answering to Prakrit, 
with the latter shortened ; and of which corresponds to 
the form the being changed to at^ by a rule before 
mentioned, and afterwards to att; and ^ to <?, shortened to f. In 
other respects sU these pronouns are declined like the corres- 
ponding nouns. 

The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are thus deolined 
1st per 8, 2nd pers. 


sing. 

pi. 

sing. 

pi. 

Ifom. 




Ago. rrt 

— — 

5T* 

— _ 

Instr. — 

ain^ 



Abl. 



3»?t 

Gen. 

— 

— — — 

_ 

Loo. rrt 


'It. at 



Sere we have not the wilderness of forms which we observed’ 
in the principal Prakrit. The nom. sing, of the 1st per, is 
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oorresponding to the initit^ 3? and the ^ being elided and 
ithe usual Apabhraifata S' added. In the Prakrit ia repre- 

sented by Sffasr or ans^r. is to be traced to the Sanskrit instr, 
jprr and the loo. Himi both of which are reduced to the form of 
in the Prakrit. Here it is extended to the aoo. also. The pi. base is 
which has been explained. The nom. pi, corresponds to 
such a form as nom. pL, not loo. as Lassen says, through 
; and the gen. pi. has the ApabhraihSa termination t- The 
rest are old. 55 is a base derived, as I said in going over the 
Prakrits, from and is used in the Prakrit also, and ftt of 
the aoo. instr. and loo. are from fqnr and The second is 
found in the older dialects, the first is peculiar to this. Of the 
corruption of RT to wr I have already spoken. 

The abl. and gen. try corresponds to a form which with 
the Apabhrarhsiio T is ffy, the w being dropped. Or it may be 
traced to aw with the w dissolved into w. is a form found in 
(he Prakrits also and explained by me as a corruption of the dat. 
g?# in the Pali and Prakrits, derived from the Skr. The 

dative forms, you will remember, are put under the gen. in the 
older dialects. The a: of gsr is a peculiar Apabhramtio conjunct, 
formed from The neuter of is similarly if and tf. The 
base of the plural is g^, the same as in the Prakrit ; and the nom, 
pi. is to be traced to for nom. pi. All the forma 
are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

THB YEBB IB THE APABHBAMdA 

The Present tense of the Apabhiaihta verb admits, besides 
those of the corresponding Prakrit or SaurasenI tense, the 
following forms : — 1st pers. sing. pi, •, 3nd pars, sing, 

agft, pi. aff ; 3rd pers. sing, aff , pl. 

tt appears that some of these forms have arisen from a confu- 
sion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevail- 
ing and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel W ; and here 
we see it is appended to the forms of the 1st pers. sing, and 3nd 
pers. pl., though it does not occur in those forms in any of the 
older dialects. 

The f is another oharaoteristio of these paradigms. That of 
the second pars, sing, we get from the old and that of the pl, 
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exists in the Prakrit, being derived from the Skr. ?f,. But .the 
third pers, pi. and the 1 st pars, pi. get it simply by an extension 
of the analogy : or it may have been introduced to prevent a 
hiatus and thus may, like those of the oases, have been simply 
a spiritus lem. The f of the latter, however, may be traced to 

art being shortened to just as and ^ of the declensions 
become ff andi^. Instead of the 3rd pers. pl.fJar we have % in 
which, though the % is due to analogy, the oharacteristio ’ f and 
the nasal are preserved. 

Ton will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjuga- 
tions the ^prevails in this dialect. The Imperative second pers. 
sing, ends in f, or g". The first two may be traced to the Prakrit 
and Sankrit ft, s; being dropped as in the Vernaculars} and the 
last seems to be substituted for the sr of one of the forms in the 
original dialects by analogy ; or it may be the remnant of changi. 
ed first to g, and then to But a better and, I may say, the true 
explanation of these forms will be given in going over the 
Veinaoulars. 

Hemaoandra does not give any more forms for the Imperative, 
but Kramadl&vara gives 3r for the second person plural which 
must very likely be 5 , the same as in the Present, and g fop the 
first pers. pi. which we have in the Present also. In one of the 
verses quoted by Hemaoandra occurs which seems to cor- 

respond to (gq'ig;, if the reading is correct. The truth seems to 
be that the forms of the Imperative were lost, and the sense con- 
founded with that of the Present, but the distinctive forms were 
those of the second pers. sing.; and in this respeot there is an 
analogy with Hindi and Gujarati which resemble the Apabhramta 
the most. 

The Future has the Prakrit and Saurasenl forms in and gw, 
but one h;. of this latter is dropped, and then the terminations of 
the Apabhramta Present are added. 

The terminations of the absolutive are f , gg, srt^, fit', fit, 
qfl'g, f is the same as the Saurasenl fsr from the Skr, 

q. is the same, with the usual 7 added to it, or is to be traced 
to the gif or fgif which is, as we have seen, confounded in the 
^rakrit with the absolutive, and the rest are various forms o| th^ 
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Vedio f^rrsT with the Prakrit augment ? or tf. This fflw is, by a 
rule before mentioned, changed to f&pir, which with ^ becomes f&TtJ 
and by dropping the final H we have fhi. This, however, may be 
derived also from such a form as found in the Vedas. This 
or /St® is then softened to or f^, as is so softened in many 
oases. When the augment ? or is not prefixed, we have in 
the form of the ar being the final vowel of the root. 

Some of the terminations of the absolutive are also used to 
form the infinitive, on account of the prevailing confusion be- 
tween the two. In consequence of this very confusion, recourse 
is had to other ways of forming the latter which are similar to 
those existing in the Prakrits; but these will be noticed hereafter. 

The termination ^7 of the potential participle assumes the 
forms of and The first two represent the form 

with the addition of w, and the ? of is the usual augment. 
The ar of the ?r of ?TSJT which remains after the consonantal portion 
is dropped, is by the influence of the preceding f changed to q. 

In these points which are not noticed here, the Apabhraihta 
follows chiefly the Saurasenl, and the principal Prakrit also to 
some extent. Thus in a great measure it represents those dialects 
in a further stage of decay ; but it must be considered to have 
derived some words or forms independently also. Thus the qq of 
the second parson pronoun cannot be derived from the Prakrit Hf , 
nor of the absolutive from iiuT or ginr, or qoT of abstract nouns 
from 'wnr, but directly from the Sanskrit fspTr, and cStH, This 
corruption of ^ must have existed in some of the older dialects 
too, since, as observed before, we have it in Atoka's inscriptions ; 
and the Apabhramta derived it as well as a few such pecu- 
liarities from them. 



LECTURE TV 

P OSrOLOGY OF THE VERNACULARS OF NORTHERN INDIA 

We have now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit from the 
form in which it is presented to us in the oldest literary records 
to that which it assumed in the Apahhraih^a dialect. We have 
seen how words lost some of their vocal elements on account of 
the natural tendency of men to economize effort, as well as in 
consequence of the fact that the vocal organs of the people, who 
through historical accidents had to speak that language though 
it was not theirs, were untrained to utter the sounds of that 
language, and that they imported into it some sounds to which 
they themselves were previously aoonstomed. We have also 
observed the effects of the operation of the law of analogy lu 
simplifying the grammar of the language~an operation, the 
range of which, in consequence of the ignorance of those same 
foreigners, was very extensive. The declensions and conjuga- 
tions gradually lost their variety, and became reduced to one or 
two types by the generalization of the rules, originally applicable 
only to the nouns and verbs frequently used in ordinary inter- 
course. At the same time the terminations themselves of some 
of the oases, tenses, and moods came through numberless analo- 
gies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal body 
gradually became attenuated and in some instances they were 
altogether dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were 
carried on much further than wag consistent with intelligibility 
in ordinary intercourse. Hence the necessity arose of inventing 
new modes of expression for those relations which came to be 
imperfectly expressed or ceased to be expressed in the old way. 
As observed in the last lecture, such new expressions are to be 
met with in the Apabhramta dialect. 

If the Prakrits and the Apabhram^a which we have examined 
really represent the speech of the Indian people at certain periods 
of their past history, we should expect to find a relation of con- 
tinuity between them and the prevailing speech of modern times 
The words and grammatical forum in the modern vernaculars 
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should either be the same as those existing in those dialects, or 
should be easily deduoible from them by laws which we have 
observed to be in operation; and if in the Apabhrarhta the 
gramniatioal forms came to be in a condition in which recon- 
struction was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we 
should find it carried on much further in the vernaculars and 
that on principles used in the Apabhramta and the other dialects 
and out of materials existing in them. We will therefore proceed 
now to the examination of the vernaculars with a view to trace 
this continuity. 

The varieties of speech prevailing in Northern India at the 
present day are almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities 
were to be regarded as giving individuality to a language, the 
number of dialects spoken in this part of the country would 
exceed even the proverbial fifty-six. But they may be divided 
into classes on the principle of resemblance ; and generally the 
dialects spoken in the adjoining provinces are so alike each 
other that they may be regarded as constituting one class or even 
one language. Thus we have nine principal languages; and 
starting from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and 
south-east, 1 may state them as the Marathi, the Gujarati, the 
Sindhi, including the E[aoohi,the Panjabi, the Kashmiri, the Hindi, 
the Nepali, the Bengali, and the Oriya. 

Of these the- Kashmiri and the Nepali have not yet been studied, 
and no grammars or books are available. Hence my observa- 
tions will not extend to them. Eaoh of these has its dialects ; but 
those of some, such as the Gujarati and the Sindhi, differ from 
the main language in unimportant particulars. The same is the 
case with the Marathi, except in some corners of the Maratha 
country. But in these there are five dialects differing in a great 
many important particulars from the main Marathi. Thus, the 
Goanese prevail^ in Goa ; the Malvani, my own native tongue, 
and the Savantvadi, both of which, notwithstanding some minor 
differences, may be oonsidered as one, are spoken in the Malvan, 
Vengorla, and Savantvadi districts. The Ohitpavni is used only 
by the caste of Ohitpavan Brahmans in the district about 
Batnagiri ; the Salsetti is spoken by the original inhabitants of 
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that island and of Bombay ; and the Khandeshi, which is a mixture 
of Marathi and Q-ujarati and contains to an appreciable degree 
a barbarous element, probably from a Bhll source, prevails in 
Ehandesh. 

The Hindi has a great many dialects. Two at least may be 
distinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in 
Bajputana, the Mewari spoken in Mewar and the adjoining 
districts, and the Marwari which prevails in Marwar, Jesselmere, 
and the other provinces. These, as may be inferred from their 
geographical position, are midway between the Q-ujarati and the 
Hindi dialects of the Noi-th, displaying some of the peculiar 
characteristics of both. Further north, we have the Braj 
prevailing in the country about Mathura-; and to the east, 
the Kanoji, There is not much difference between these. 
The language of the history of eighty-four Vaisnavaa 
and other books of the Vallabhacaryan sects, which 
is ordinarily- supposed to bo the Braj, has gram- 
matical forms identical with those mentioned by a recent gram- 
marian as peculiar to the Kanoji. There is a good deal of con- 
fusion as regards this matter, the characteristics of one being 
found in the printed books together with those belonging to 
another. Then further nortti, we have the Garhawali and the 
Kumaoni spoken in the provinces of Qarhawal and Kumaon. 

To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the province 
of Avadha or Ayodhya, and to the south of this again is the 
Bewai spoken in the State of Bewa. Further to the east is the 
Bhojpuri and kindred dialects prevailing in Bihar and the 
adjacent districts on the confines of Bengal. 

The old literature of the Hindi is principally written in two 
dialects, the Braj, and what is o^led the Furbi. Suradasa’s works, 
Bebarilal's Satasai, and others are written in the former ; and to 
these I may add the Yallabhha works I have already mentioned, 
The BSmayana and Tulasidasa’s other works aje written in the 
latter. ;The chief distinction between the idioms of Suradasa and 
TulasldSsa appears to me te be, that the latter uses a great many 
grammatical forms which are old, and from which those used by 
the former are derived. In this respect Furbi might be consider- 
ed to be a very old form of the Braj. But there are a few otbe| 
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jistinotioDB, though it is questionahle whether they are enough to 
justify the Purbi being considered an independent dialect. The 
language of Kabira's Hamainl and Sakhis piesents a few pecu- 
liarities found in neither of the above But the characteristics of 
guradasa and Tulasldasa are also to be found in it ; so that if we 
leave out of consideration the other works of Kablia, in which 
there is probably another variety of speech, the dialect used by 
these Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has 
come to be regarded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other 
Hindi poets have written in it. Its modern representative is the 
Braj, in which the commentaries on Tulasldasa 's, Kabira's and 
Beharilal's works, and on the tenth book of the Bh^gavata that I 
have seen, are written. I This then is the Hindi literary dialect. 
The language, however, 'which is used as the medium of instruc- 
tion in the Government schools in the North-Western Provinces, 
and in which the books published by the Educational Department 
are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi, and its gram- 
matical structure is identical with that of the Urdu spoken by 
the Mussalmans. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the different provinces in Northern India communicate with 
each other, than that which they speak in their own provinces. 

The Panjabi has also several dialects; but little is known about 
them. Oriyi resembles the Bengali in so many respects that one 
of them may be considered a dialect of the other. The similarity 
between the Hindi and the Panjabi is also very great. 

I will now give short specimens of these dialects. 

I Marathi: 

TTwr mm irniT mrcm ^ 

tTR^ 1 1 ^ 

( Prom an old Bakhata or Chronicle of Shivaji. ) 

Some counsellors supplicated the lady-mother in an humble 
attitude saying '• ‘ If yon will burn yourself by fire, the kingdom 
which has been acquired goes to ruin this very day; and it 
48 [ R. a, Blundarlcac’a Wwka, VoL W. 1 
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happen that the king will not hear life; the name of Shahaji Meha- 
raj and Shivaji Maharaj will not remain in the world. Therefore, 
your ladyship, looking to all these things, should make the king 
sit in your lap < protect ), and, not resorting to fire, render your 
mind firm, and live. If you do this (burn yourself), it will plainly 
appear to all the world that you destroyed the race of the Mahi- 
raj. ' Thus they prevailed on her to live. 

II Gujarati : 

afjwft at PTfT ^ 31^ mt i w 

^ 31^ am simsft *tm stm 'pft 

«m qw 3rtor I 

( From Mr. MansukharSma's Nala>DamayantI. ) 
Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubt whether 
it was a reality or a dream. “While moving on, engaged in various 
such thoughts, she saw an ASoka tree. Going there she said ; “0 
lovely Atoka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy 
my ^oka(, sorrow ) and deserve that name, ” But who would 
answer ? 

m Sindhi : 

qfrit t gq gtr ^ i srit sTt Tiqgisft qt i qt q>^R«t 
^ ^ q » sSft q^t %Tt *nf3T s?r surtt I 

( From the story of RSi Diaoa in Major Stack’s Grammar. ) 
There was a Patitaha ( king ) of the name of Bai Diaca. His 
sister begged of a Fakir : '* Sire, give me a son. " The Fakir said 
to her : “ A son will be ( horn ) to thee, hut he will out off the 
head of Rai Biaoa. ” She said, “Accursed be {lit. fall into a 
wilderness ) the son who should out off my brother’s head." But 
the Fakir's word cannot prove vain. In a few days the woman 
gave birth to a son. 

rV Panjabi: 

tfr^ qil: qwq>3fi ^qrtqft ^ qr gtMKqdO^i qrw 

*i:fiNT%qT»r^qmri?tTflNT^ i 

qiigim’wad !■ qf 1 3(t gg <tsr art^ ^ ar (Sra^ 
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0wli^%'^lTr*Tfr*wr » ?rt‘<g<|qT g»iv ^ smt gf is^ 

%^«rT?rt!i5Tiflr%i 

( From tlie Janatnasakhl.) 

Then again Babe NanakS said : “ 0 Pandit, hear. Is the reli- 
gious holiness of Brahmans and Esatriyas preserved by the 
sacred thread or by good deeds ? Hear, 0 Pandit, if one who is 
inrested with the sacred thread does wicked deeds, does he 
remain a Brahman or Esatriya or become a Candaia ?*' "When 
filrl Guru Babejl spoke thus, all the people that were sitting there 
were sstonidied. Then they began to exclaim : “ 0 God, he is 
still but a child, and how wonderfully he speaks 1 " 

V Hindi : 

fjRT fiw gr tpp eurir^ amrr i ~ 

wm" I sfrTOTS- m ^ 

^ I ^ wrugsjra smr aim s*r sfir 
snif 9nw ^ I 

( Promasfigara, chap. 38. ) 

Having said so much, he made many attempts to throw out 
his ( Fisna's ) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was 
suffocated and his belly burst out. Then he fell down, and 
blood flowed from his body in torrents. At that time the cow- 
herd boys came one after another and began to see ; and Sri 
Ftsna went forward and stood in the shade of a Eadamba tree 
in the forest. 

VI Braj: 

^ flit *nTr I jw 

iTf ftwiT sfr 5rr^ *rnr^^vwii^q^frwr^?rirwar 
^ I anr anw^r sfr *n*r% «mr^ 

^ ipi? ^ ftr »nw ^ m 5? ajfr wt *iiwt stuf 

sran >TW ^ i qw ’inr sfisfilp 

I !i3r fv WTHW sfrc trat WV nrusttpr simir i 
( From the Story of the Manifestation of GovardhananSth]!.) 

When all the inhabitants of Vraja heard that Devadamana 
was greatly fond of cows, they all joired and resolved that all 
who had cows should each present cue or two. And the inhabi- 
tants of Vraja joined and caused each of the twenty-four villages 
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about the motmtain ( Govardhana ) to present one or two cows 
each. And it was resolved that in the twenty villages he whose 
cow should first calve should present the calf to Devadaniana. 
In this way thousands of cowp were presented to the Prosperous 
One. Then he used the milk, curds, butter and whey of the cows 
in his home. 

Vn Bengali s 

? stn: flrs-f^siTTnit 

^ «n(%5tT-'3fS’TT fjr, % wr ariflrJiT 

5^ I W^SbiT 3wf?r wntr ^ 

HTf \ f? ^ «t«run ^St i 

sRinr <5nlr sttHK ^ri^r^nnr ?i?s 

mtrr^ ^ qsp w— arim 

' aiTf%^-#sr 5TjsT-Hmrr sRirmT at q>f% fair 

*i?aT ^gl^^rr ^ait i 

(From Peary Chand’s Alaler gharer dulala— a Kulina Marriage.) 

Will you hear, then ? That year at the time when I was 
suffering from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day and 
night, and had no strength to rise and stand, my lord (husband) 
came. I had not seen what sort of a man my husband was sinoe 
I ceased to be an infant. iN'otbing is more valuable to a woman 
than her husband. 1 had thought that my suffering would 
become alleviated, if he sat by my side for a few minutes ( lit. 
two dandas ) and spoke with me. Dear sister, you will not 
believe me when I say that, as soon as he stood by my side, 
he said, ‘‘ It is sixteen years sinoe I married you and went away. 
You are one of my wives. I come to you, being in need of money, 
and will go back soon. I spoke to your father ; but he put me 
off. Do pull out the ornament in your atm (round the wrist), 
and give it to me." 

Vni Oriyi : 

nfft snuonir urfr s% qugf 

3n% snwr qraqp? gywf >infr ssni ?il‘ tp? sirt 
WPT ^ ^ iq sp«nr sf9r iq spff gr g ^ anwr q# 
qrsj «pqnq Sq qif 5n| 

( Fables published, by the Oaloutta School Book. Society. ) 
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A certain gnat sitting on a horn of an ox, and with pride 
thinking itself heavy, said, “O ox, if in consequence of my sitting 
you feel heavily weighted, tell me, and I will fly away to another 
spot. ” Hearing thape words the ox said, “0 gnat, I had not even 

the slightest idea that you were sitting on me.” 

* * • 

In these extracts there are a great many words which on 
examination will he found to be derived from Sanskrit through 
the Prakrits ; in other words, the vernacular forms will be found 
to be the same as, or further developments of, the Prakrit forms. 
Thus we have the following : — 

(No, I) 

(%!&, Pr, or Skr. with the termination 5 ^''" 

changed to gar. 

ITT of UTo?if, Pr. arar or aw in ara^ nom. sing., Skr. awn. 

<raT, Pr. TOT, Skr. STOf in TOTl^. 

% of from Pr. spar or Skr. ^ being a termination 
often used in the Prakrits. 

Pr. am or artr, Skr. ^ being a suffix used in the Prakrits 
generally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

Apabbr. Pr. 5 *^ or gWT, Skr. such a form as 
by analogy, for 

arfSTi Pr. aiar, Skr. aw. 
arr of ant, Pr. ajT, Skr. trr. 

Pr. Skr. 

of 5vt?r, Pr- sw, Skr. tow in 
fr, Apabbr. qit, Pr. qrr^, Skr. trw?:. 

Uf of 'sratt, Pr. TO", Skr. 'SW in ust. 
friw, Pr. snw, Skr. war. 
aw, Pr. aw, Skr. awa;. 
t of git, Pr. gt, Skr. wr in awlt. 

TO Pr. Skr. wrft. 
t of Pr. ^ as in Skr. TO'. 

or att»r, Pr, Skr. TOHp. The ^ of Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Hindi dco., is in Marathi changed to w.> 

t of t3r«r and trarf, Pr. t as in tvijr, Skr. W its in qCiWT, 
ar, Pr. and Skr. same. 
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SR of ^fT, Pr. ^ as in Skr. 

aPHT, Pr. ?pwr, Skr. 

it of itflm, Pr. ^ or iPT, Skr. *Rr. 

Pr. 3||;, Sk. 1 ^, l«5 being a Prakrit suffix. 

A.pabhr. Pr. Skr. 
of Pr. in , Skr. 

(No. n) 

eft, Apabbr. ?ra', Pr. OT, Skr. 

3r*r, Pr. Skr. 

31^, Pr. 3#?, Skr. 3t«r. 
trs', Pr. Skr. »ia; in 

from suob Pr. and Skr. forms as kiT or ^ dfco. 

Pr. or ^3T, Skr. for the orude 
^rr^, Apabbr. Pr. Skr. 

sing, of Apabbr. «rf or q?;? and Wf^.Pr.ff^.Skr. ifjr. 
asT as in No. I. 

*^ 10^1 Pr. Skr. ^c6. 

Apabbr. Pr. %3it, Skr. 

FVf, Pr. Irtt, Skr. 

auu", from Pr. arrakf, or Skr. srrira’i 
Pr. a??! Skr. ^ as in 
#, Pr. 3U*5g:?, Skr. an^. 

apf of JTRT, Apabbr. g?ni: for tSf being the Skr. gwin 

and anr, 

HW, Pr. ;rnr, Skr. soar. 

W, Pi. Skr. 

wrr of mKT, Apabbr. rmr for awanr, being the Pr. of Skr. 
HfR and arrr for spit. 

«tr, Pr. sflfT, Skr. T«Tr. 

«TO, Pi. SWV, Skr. 

^TUTi Pr. as^, Skr. 
arnr, Pr. ator, Skr. at^. 

(No. Ill) 

iff ot Hk, Pr. and Skr. fnw, gr being suffix, 
ff, Apabbr. gair, Pr. Skr. ). 

of Pr. Skr. 
ik, Pr. Skr. 
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, Pr. ^rnfr, Skr. 

H of Apabhr. , Pr. iTf , Bkr. Hftn. 

5f, Pr. 5#, Skr. ssr:. 
of Apabhr. tRT, Pr. g?, Skr. gwT^ 

Pr. gr, Skr. ?r. 

TTI, Pr. Skr. 

f%T of Pr. Skr. 

IT, Pr. Skr. 

TJT, Pr. Skr. arg^:. 

^TBT, from Pr. ’siT for Skr. 

(SiST, Pr. Skr. i^, 

Pr. Skr. ^••. 

({!■, Pr.spit, Skr. 
mif, Pr. *Trf3ff, Skr. 

sjfr, «it from Pr. ^tar, Skr. and «r or T, a sufSx. 

l^rTT, Apabhr. fijarfr, T" being a termination often used, Pr. 
^.Skr.fi^. 

3W, Pr. sniT, Skr. .WT of 

(No. IV) 

Jlt, Pr. gflf, Skr. 

Tf, as in No. 11. 

Pr. Skr. 

5*Tj Pr. 9W as in^oir, Skr. tfor as in ^uii(S. 

3iWPr. ar wMa r, Skr. 

% from aPT, Pr. and Skr. 

iUTT, Apabhr. >aigT', Pr. Skr. W-, *. e. ^ with Bufifix «. 

Sr, Pr. % or aitf. Skr. > or 
W in «n^, Pr. TIT, Skr. sm as in mu) <9. 
ag, Pr. am, Skr. am. 

V(, as in Nos. I and II. 
f of Itt, as in No. I. 
art, Pr. Skr. 

W, Apabhr. tjiV, Pr. Skr. t[T. 

|SRt of <^^,;Pr. ^rfirar, Skr. orav with sufBi |<P. 

Pr. Skr. TmRw , i. e. with snfiax a?. 

%ldurai from Pr. #, Skr. 

W»Pr*T*^, Skr.flnJ. 
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Iran, Pr. *T3l3it. Skr. »RPF *. e. >l?r with qr. 

®nr, Pr. ?!WT, Skr. SW- 
arar of awi, Pr. arsT, Skr. aro. 

of W, Apabhr. qsfg-, Pr. Skr. a?i?3fr. 
wnsr, Pr. Skr. iw. 

(No. V) 

ITT of SPTJIT, Pr. ?f%3T, Ski. rra^ with fa?. 

SB in Nos. II and IV. 

Jm, Pi- Skr. 5^. 

^*r of Pi- ftsTi Skr. CT. 

Pr.fi’.Skr.atf^. 
as in No. 1. 

W, Pr. Skr. same. 

of ainjT, Pr. anarar, Skr. aTT*m. 
nw of ntrr, Pr. nar, Skr. nff. 
nt as in No. II. 

of TiirT, Pr. 5BT3T, Skr. sr?. ' 
i^i Pr- ®H|aT, Skr. atftrr.- 
Pr. Skr. same. 

“m, Pr. fm, Skr- TRT. 
nnsr, Pr. ^tairw or Skr. »fniT9. 
wra, Pr. Skr. same. 

Pr. Skr. IRT or f?T. 

Tsn of as TJm in No.^,^ 5 d^^' in No. IV. 

-^5^, Pr. gar, Skr. TO. 

''afTHT of anit, Pr. anr^r, Skr. aw. 

3TT as in No. I. 

, ®if , Pr. ®T3TT, Skr. TfWt. 
far of as in No. 3. 

(No. VI) 

Pr. gw, Skr, gr^. 

^ of Pr. Skr. 

nnr or VT?', Pr. nNt, Skr. as In VMH &<3. 

of Pr. Skr. same. 

^ as in No. V. 

3?i-, Pr. arafr, Skr. t. «. ^ with the aufflk g> of aW, 
It of thr or as in No- 1. 
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Pr. ^ OP Ski*. or ?. e. tt with ^ or ar^, 

^ or Pr. ^ or Ski*. ^ or 
«l!T as in Noe. I, II and IV. 
ak, Pr. Skr, aT«rf. 

Pr. ’srs'fi^r, Skr. 

^nw, Pr. *inT, Skr. STITT* 

I as in No. IV. 

j?t!T of Pr. iTTor, Skr, tTHTPr, by analogy, for ?lrTrff, 

rm, Pr. qw, Skr. qi*#. 

qf, Apabhr. tTfi Pr- Skr. TT. 

of 75^, Pr. Skr. 
iflqr, Pr. Skr. 
aqr of anl', Pr. and Skr. 

Trar of in^qr, Pr. sr's^, Skr. srqr. 

Tit as in Nos. II and IV. 

^ as in No. 1. 

^ of Tnf, Pr. qtar, Skr. -"ijcl. 
fsr, Pr. 5^, Skr. §«r. 

Pr. Skr. ?Rr. 

TUTSTT, Pr. TT*Hqiir, Skr, sim. 

TW of TT3T, Pr. iTfar, Skr. TT«r, 
qr, Pr. qq, Skr. W. 

(No. vn) 

of or sfrit, as Wf and SfiT in Nob. 4 and 6. 

TIK, Pr. sm, Skr. am. 

arfSr, Apabhr. ar^T, Pr. 3T%, Skr. such a form as stTTT^ or aiWT 
fopqqn. 

qiciT, Pr. q^rrar, Skr. qqpr. 

qs' of q^ or qdrqr, as in No. n. 

srar of ^qr, Pr. 53 ^, Skr. 'JPqr. 

and' in I%5y) <%3 &o., Pr. aq^w, Skr. aiT^. 

%, Pr. Skr. qr;. 

anqr of stt^it, Pr, a imq g ' or arrar^, Skr. 
it of or itltq’, as in Nos. I, IV and VI. 

^ of as in No. IV. 

fiTf, Pr. snF, Skr. sifi'. 

TW, Pr. H«T, Skr, tpt;. 

- " nr. Fx. 5^, Skr. %. 

4» ( B. O. Bhaadarkar’i Worka VoL Z7. 1 
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tpi'Ej' of?RT^, Pr. ^^ST, Skr. IBSTT. 

SHT of sr^, Pr. Skr. 3«rf^Rr. 

as in Nos. I, TV, and VI. 
srST or WeT.Pr. Skr. sT. 

i^x% Pr. ftrnr, Skr. cTT^ref, by analogy for lr<rra:. 

'Ttsr, Pr. Skr. 

^TTT of atJTt^, Apabhr. 5*5f , Pr. Skr. by analogy, 

for gsm?R, 

as in Nos. 1, 11, IV and VL 
if or *Pr of f5lirrf& as in Nos. I and V. 

STT of ^TTsr, as in Nos. I and V. 

Snr, Pr. gf«I, Skr. gTff. 
fff as in Nos. II, V, and VI. 

/I as ^ in No. I. 

( No, VIII ) 

iTTi^n, Pr. iRra, Skr. 

m of as in No, VII, 

arnrorr, Pr, aT«r<ir, Skr. arrfrra: as in anwit &o. 

5ir of Sl^', Pr. Skr. f sr as in 3;w^. 

as Nos. II, IV, V and VI, 

Apabhr. ®(rff , Pr. 3T^, Skr. snob a form as or S!^, 
for as in No. VII, 
as in No. I. 

«jr*l as in No. II, and as 5 TWT and in Nos. IV and V. 

of 3'(^, Pr. 3^, Skr. as in 
5rr as in Nob. I, V, and VIL 
S’*! as in Noa IV, VI, and VII. 
g, as g in No. IV. 

«n3T of qi?, as qrq in No. IV. 

% as in No, I. 

q, Apabhr. q?, Pr. Skr. ifq, as in No. IV,and«nr inNo.VL 

Yon will find that in the Marathi passage there are about 58 
dlSerant words of whiSh 26 or a few lass than a half are derived 
from the Sanskrit through the Prakrits; in the Gujarati there are 
42 out of which 23 or a few more than a half are of the latter 
description; in the Sindhi the proportion is 38 to 21, or somewhat 
greater than a half; in the Panjabi 44 to 23 or a halft i® 
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Hindi 48 to 33 or a little less than a half; in the Braj 45 to 39. i. c. 
about two-thirdfl ; in the Bengali 71 to 27, I e., about two-fifths; 
and in the Oriya 33 to 15 or a little less than a half. I have not 
taken into consideration other words whioh do come to us un” 
doubtedly through the Prakrits, but the etymology of whioh is 
not so obvious. These would increase the propoition and bring 
it to more than one-half in most of the cases. In this list there 
are three or four words such as and whioh may be called 
old Tatsama, since they exist unchanged in the Prakrits, and the 
rest may be called old Tadbhavas. 


T 

Now in these passages you will also have seen a large numbefl 
of words such as srHfsrr, snrasR, fifr, fmt j 

matt, &o., which are exactly the same as lay 

Sanskrit. They could not have existed in those forms in thoi 
Prakrits, and hence it is clear that they were introduced iona 
after the Prakrit period ; and the tendency now-a-days in ora' 
languages is to introduce more of such words. These may We 
called mode rn Tatsamas. But some of these have undergonaj ^ 
a oomiptlon since they were adopted. Thus qro is pronounced] i 
as*^; vRtT; 5Tf^, igirft; and !i»qf or 

while the Prakrit corruptions of these are qrwr, vpiPT, 
and l^«^. Such words therefore are modern Tadbhavas. 1/ 


At the end of my observations on the Prakrits in the last 
lecture, I gave a list of vocables existing in those dialects which 
are called BeSyas by native grammarians, and showed that 
several^ them existed in our vernaculars also. We observe 
from the abovultassages, w-hich contain such words as 
^ntv, and that ther^ ar.e in the modern dialects words of 

an Arabic or Persian origin also. Thus we may distinguish 
these elements in the vocabulary of the vernaculars of Northern 
1 India r— 1. Old Tadbhava, 2. Old Tatsama, 3. Modern Taclbhava, 
^ 4, Modern Tatsama, 5. Detya, 6. Arabic, and 7. Persian. 


■ In its nature the old Tatsama element is but a small quantity 
and the main skeleton of our languages is made up ol toe old 
Tadbhava. It forms the principal constituent of the sopeoh of 
the middle classes. The higher classes, however, use the Modern 
l^atoama and Tadbhava element to a much larger extent ; and 
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the language spoken by learned men is heavily loaded with pure 
Sanskrit words. This element has succeeded in driving out a 
very appreciable portion of the first in sonae of the languages. 
The Bengali contains the largest number of pure Sanskrit words, 
and hence one who knows Sanskrit can master the language in 
hut a few weeks. The old Tadbhava element is reduced to the 
smallest minimum in what is called Sadhu bhasa or the speech 
of the educated. According to the extent of the modern Tatsama 
or Tadbhava element, the other languages may be arranged in 
the following order i— Oriya, Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati, Punjabi, 
Sindbi. 

It must, however, be remarked that the modern Tatsamas 
appear in a pure or correct Sanskrit form only in the written 
language. The Bengalis in actually pronouncing these words 
corrupt them in a manner which renders them unrecognizable as 
Sanskrit words t and often in the same way as the old Prakrit 
speakers did. Thus aufur is pronounced stTU, fW?:, ntW, 
&o. The same is the case more or less with the speakers of the 
other languages, so that the pure Sanskrit words that we meet 
with in the written modern vernaculars, may be considoied 
modern Tadbhavas and in rare oases Prakrit Tadbhavas. The 
educated classes, however, in Maharashtra and Gujarat, and to a 
certain extent in the Hindi provinces, pronounce the Sanskrit 
words correctly. The Sindi, however, contains but a few pure' 
Sanskrit words ; hence it is rich in the old Tadbhava element, 
while it draws largely upon the Persian and Arabic, 

This foreign element is used in our dialects, principally in 
politioaf matters. Persian and Arabic words are also used in 
the concerns of ordinary life, but their number -is limited. The 
higher classes and learned men very rarely use them ; while that 
element enters largely into the speech of the Mahomodans in the 
different provinces and the Parsis. And the Mahomedans in the 
Hindi area use such a large number of these words that their 
language is by some considered an independent dialect and called 
Urdu, but it differs from the High Hindi in nothing further than 
in the use of these foreign words. 

I But though the vocabulary of our languages is thus ooinposite; 
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the grammar is In every way the same that they have inherited 
from the Prakrits. Here there is n^miiture of different elements. 

A. good many of the forms now in use have been construoted since 
the Prakrit period ; but, as I hope to show you, they are simply 
oombinaiions or adaptations of existing Prakrit forms. Thus we 
will divide our examination of the vernaculars into three branches. 

( I) In the first we will trace out the Sanskrit words which were 
transformed in the Pali and the Prakrits in the various ways we 
have noticed, and discover the operation of the same or other 
laws in their further transformation, if they have undergone any, 
as also in the transformation of other words which remained 
unchanged in the Prakrits or were imported from Sanskrit at a 
later period. ( II ) In the second we will trace out the Prakrit or 
Apabhramta grammatical forms ; ( HI ) and in the third, examine 
the new or reconstructed forms and find out the principles upon 
which they have been made up. J 

The phonetic changes which the words of a living language 
undergo involve, as a general rirle, economy of exertion in its 
widest sense ; but there are some which do not, or which require 
increased effort. Economy may sometimes be effected in more 
ways than one. For instance, the assimilation of vowels to 
consonants may he effected by changing si to 3Tt and thence 
to 7, or to <1 and Some people have a predilection for 
the former, others for the latter. Again, one mode of change 
may be eoonomioal to some and another opposed to it to others. 
Thus the assimilation involved in the less open vowels % and 3* is 
of importanoe to some, hut of little consequence to ofhers ; and 
they prefer the economy arising from the change of these vowels 
to 31, since this does not require any movement of the tongue or 
the lips. Here then we have two kinds of peculiarities. Again, 
if an ordinary change has a very comprehensive range or is 
almost universal in a language, and if other ordinary changes do 
not keep pace with it, and are to be found only in a limited 
number of instances, that ordinary change must he considered 
to be due to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assimila- 
tion of oonjuncts and of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Pra- 
krits, and the elision of uninitial consonants in the latter, are 
changes of this nature. And finally, there is pH the greater 
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iot attributing changes that involve no economy or necessitate 
greater exertion, such as the change of dentals to oerebralB or of 
f^nants to surds, to vocal peculiarities. These several kinds of 
peculiarities give distinct individualities, so far as the external 
forms of words are concerned, to languages derived from one and 
the same primitive language. Thus then, some phonetic changes 
are special or peculiar, and others ordinary, 

‘ We will now take up in order the instances observable in the 
Pali and the Prakrits of these two kinds of changes and trace 
them in the vernaculars, and also endeavour to find out whether 
these dialects have preserved any of the Pall and Prakrit peou< 
liarities or developed new ones. 

And first as regards vowels. The following are some of the in> 
s^ianoes with the vernacular forms of the words in which Sanskrit 
sg is changed to ar, f, or ^ in the Prakrits : — 

[ Table 1 : Skr, ^ changed to ar ] 

Skr. skin, Pr. e5f%, M. jpicT in 

Skr. rubbed away, slender, Pr. ufr, Q-. and H. u? as a 
verbal base in and wssTT. 

Skr. ^ soft, Pr. inr, M. and G. iT3r. 

Skr. bull, Pr. fWl, H. 

Skr, proper name, Pr. sFogt, M. G. H. or APTegr. 

Skr. straw, Ft. got, M, ?pr. 

[ Table 3 s Skr. ^ changed to ? ] 

Skr, pity, Pr. M, 

Skr. heart, Pr. itajsfr, H. B. O. flu or flUT, old M. Hi, 
Mod. M, S. tiafr, i|ant, G. gfUT, P. flur#. 

Skr. sweet, Pr. P. fJtgr, H. sfhrT, B. G.iflt S.fii^r. 

W: seen, Pr. G. S. tfrat. 
gfe: sight, Pr. f||f, M. H. jfJy or sfi^T. 
gspr of is seen, Pr. M. ^ lni^^,P.(|u 
in ^orr,' S. i%^ in O in dfW:. 

Skr, jackal, Pr. G. B. Ururgr, H. 

Sfe. ^ pity, disgust, Pr. fW, H. P, flm,. 
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Skr. ^ horn. Pr. ftip, M, B. O.^, O. H; P. « 

Skr. ®R: huabandry, Pr. H. S. in <%%tir and fiSOTir, 

Skr. TTT thirst, Pr. fSw, P. S. iSf. 

Skr. «*r: a vulture, Pr. S. M. G, H. »fhr, M. f5nw or 
also, B. ^ and T being the same termination, 

S.fihg. 

Skr. death, Pr, H. *fNr. 

Skr. ghee, Pr. O. ftrar, G. H. P. B. S. %. . 

Skr. name of a deity, Pr. H. 

Skr. mother’s house, Pr. ?mRT, or nrfft, M. G. 

Wjbs or »rf|»IT. 

Skr. father 's house, Pr. or %FC, H. 'firlpc, ' 

[ Table 3 : Skr. m changed to 7. ] 

Skr. to ask, Pr- S’®. P- 5^ in 5«®5WTT, S. gtr in gsnff, H. G. 

W in ?jwr-i, M. SRT in 5^. 

Skr. TC! rained, Pr. 5Sr, P. 55T, S. I3t, G. u in ssi. 

Skr. sn^ rain, Pr. •TRr^, M. H. RTW. 

Skr. straight, Pr. ^5^, M, 

Skr. father, Pr. S. P. f^*. 

Skr. mother’s sister, Pr. H. kI#, M. Wfieifl. 

The others have W#, probably by dropping ». 

Skr. >|f ; a bee, Pr. Sipl, M. ^*If. 

The word has ^ in the Prakrits according to the gram- 
marians, but 1%^ also must have existed; so also ftp has 

Some of the above words have two forms in the Prakrits, but 
since one of them does not occur in any of the vernaculars, it lias 
been omitted. There are other words having two or even three 

1 Mr. Beams considers the ^ of the S. 1119. nom. sins, 

termination and not a transformation of the Sanskrit But he is evidently 
■wrong, since this g- appears in the oblique oases also, as ( r ja tSl', WOlSt, ! 
while the nora, sing, gr does not, as in ^ ® oountry. ’’ 

The words have 7 even in those language, such as the B. and M., which haVe 
discarded -the nom. -smg-.-T-Bud-it— appears -even- in the-^feminine -word 919 
which cannot take the masculiDe tennihaMon 9. 
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Prakrit forms, one of whiob occurs in one of the vernaoulars, and 
the other or others in another. Thus 

[ Table i‘ Skr • its different changes. 1 


Skr. qowc straw, 


Skr. done, n ^ g ^ ^ 

^ B. ^ or ^ in 0. 

Sta.Wia«d. Pr. , 

S. ssr, H. P. 3 |r, 0, 
15T, B.® 1?T. 

Skr, old, rr. S dial., sgi’inthe sense of “large”, 

G. m M. G. S. ^ in srfkjy and 
I meaning " eider." 

f qf , M. TO, G.'to, as in qig, a oar- 
j bunole. 

Skr. S»aLbaok, Pr. < %, P. fitef, G. H. iftg, 0. f^, B.% 

I or i^. 

1.55, G. P. 

f irfiraw or M. JiTiflr, H. Hfr 
Skr. earth, Pr. ■{ or G, B. 0. tn^. 

I fStlfatr, G. H. P. ftf, S. 

rmiarr, G. 8. P. H. ms or wf, G. 
i H. ttnr, o. B. W? and inw 
I oontraoted toki^, meaning ‘a 

Skr. mother, Pr s woman’ generally. 

1 JTOeir, S. P. H. *TO or HT3r. 

M. tTPr and G. P. H. B. 0, w tee 
V. from Pr. Wtsn, Skr. mar. . 

• , t. 4 . 1 . r. G. 8. P. H, B. 0. HRE or 

Skr. brother, Pr. .... | M. 8. P. TO or TO. 

As the Pali and the Prakrit alphabet, on account of these changes, 

has no ’Si, so do the vernacular alphabets not possess it. Sanskrit 

words containing the vowel have, however, been recently impotk 

ed into the languages; but since even in those words, it is not 

oorrectly pronounced except by a few learned men, it cannot be 

said really to exist in veruaoular speech, notwithstanding the 

use of those words. The usual modern pronunciation of the 

vowel is S, as ^ 


/ Pali H. ^ in 
\ Pr. wit, M. jmr, P. giir in goppr. 

! (%^ or 1%3ft, G. H. 1 ^, p. 
S. Iw or 

55^, S. 

B. ^ 


* ^ TO ®* Mahabhsrata. 


Skr. VT: dead, 


Skr, i:a:;old, 


Skr. l»*tbaok. 


Skr. earth, 


Skr. Ml^epr mother, Pr. 
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Another character istio change we noticed in the Prakrits is 
the softening of W and to ly and before double consonants. A 
good many words so changed have descended to the vernaculars. 
Thus 5— 

[ Table 5 ; Skr. f and 3" softened before conjuncts] 

Vskr red lead, Pr. flrffn' or %ffTr, M. %|T, H. G. B. 
fiHfT.S. J 

Skr. 1^: a kind of tree, Pr. or flrro:, M. Ircsr or 

*>a 

Skr. 1^01': a ball, a bundle, Pr. or M. H. P. 

/{(fT, G. S. or 

sy Skr. 5 ?atepi 5 r a volume, Pr. H. P. "rtiarr and <lT4t, M. G. 

tTNH, S. qrg and qisfi', 0. 'Tirsft', B. or Scfr. 

Skr. g5tt: a mallet, Pr. M. H. JTl»Rr, G. S. B. 

0 .^. 

Skr. value, Pr. JTTSj H. M. 0. G. 

Skr. a kind of grass, Pr. M. wtsTT in H. P. 

S. G. #rar, 0. W. 

Skr. irFJ free, Pr. M. P. Jff^ in nl^asT, G. JTf^r in 

S.JiW,0.gfssr. 

Skr. a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. H. qit^ar, 

P. or #(^, G. S, M. from Pr. 

Skr. JTsgr! a bunch, Pr. B. 3f%, or ’fteT, O. Jits', 

M. H. P, 55SOT, G. S. gnt ( by transposition ) or nt^. 

Skr. white leprosy, Pr. M. H. G. flits', S. 

B. «pl7, IF®, or fi:, O. ^ or f7. 

• Skr. elbow, Pr. M. qrhtT, G.iphiftt. 

Skr. tile trunk of an elephant, Pr. #i¥r, M. P. ^5", 
H. or G. Jf;?, S. B. O. 0. 

Skr. goi', mouth, Pr. tfin?", M. 

Skr. a puddle, Pr. iptu^, M. qjfe, G. 

Skr. S?Kr foolish, Pr. ^ or fltJJT, H. P. wts;, S. M. 

Skr. a pot-belly, Pr. ^t^?, H. P. cfNf, M. sff?, G. ts". 

The G. ‘ to pronounce ’ from Skr. and Pr. TlK, 

‘ to transgress ’ from Skr. Pr. G. M. H, 

'to vomit’ from Pr. Skr. are also later instances 

of the operation of the same law. 

SO 1 B. O'. Bhandaikai's Works, Yol. IV ]. 
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The change of f to <?: is, according to the grammarians, optional 
in the Prakrits and that of 3' to art necessary. But in both 
we find two forms in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing forms 
in the latter are those in ari", while those in 3" are rare, and mostly 
to be found in Bengali and Oriya, which languages, and more 
especially the first, have a predilection for 3, in which case it is 
possible they may have changed the Prakrit ^ to 3. 

In the Pali and Prakrits, the and aft in these cases are short; 
but the vernaculars, havfng dropped one of the following double 
consonants, have, according to a general rule to be noticed here- 
after, lengthened the vowels. When instead of a double conso- 
nant, there is a conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in and 
the nasal consonant is reduced to a simple anusvara or 
nasal sound, so as to give to the conjunct the character of a 
simple oonsonant, and the if or 3tt is pronounced long as in 
and atl". In this manner, though the Prakrit short if and aft are, 
in the instances in which we possess an evidence of their 
existence, lengthened, I think in some of the vernaculars at least 
we have these vowels. For in a good many instances in Marathi 
and Gujarati tf and ait are pronounced short. There is a rule 
which in Marathi is almost universal, and in Gujarati often 
observable, in virtue of which the accent or the whole weight of 
the sound of a word falls on the final art or of nouns in the 
former, and the final ait or ^ in the latter ; and the preceding 
vowels are tendered short while in the original Sanskrit and in 
. Hindi they are long. Thus !~ 

[Table 6 : Treatment of long vowels in Prakrit and 
Modern Vernaculars ] 

Skr. a worm, Pr. ?^t3ait, H. M. t^^TT. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. ^gait , H. M, %o5r. 

Skr, a well, Pr. ^aft, H. G, 

Skr. leopard, Pr. H. ^tTTT, M. f%cn', G. 

Skr. a bangle, Pr. H. M. G. 1^. 

Skr. lime, Pr. ^ar^, H. M, ^3T, G, 

And many more instances might he given. Similarly m 
Marathi the preceding long vowels are shortened when the ternii" 
nations of the oblique oases are applied, as in 
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5o5W, &o., dative eingulars of ^ 'beggary' 
(flip ' crop, ' a, worm.* iftg ‘ flour, ' 3r?r ‘ euu, ' ^ ' hunger,’’ 
molasses, &o. If so, then by a necessary law of Marathi 
Bpeeoh, the rr and ^ of 5fer ‘ gone,’ %0T ' done,' rrssT ‘ a gather- 
■ ing.'iraCT 'as much,' $3 t ‘sweetmeat,’ '^ir' ahorse,’ sgtsTOr 
' charcoal, ‘ the ankle,’ sflir ‘ a pair,’ &e., and of ‘ to 
oowdung, 5icJT?r to a field,’ ‘ to a market, ’ ‘to a child,' 
iffgRT 'to a race, ' ‘to a thief,’ (fT^RT ‘to a boy, ’ &o., must be 

short. And if the Marathi speaker will compare his pronunciation 
of firo, 'TlT, «Sco., with that of ftsrr, ?jfDiRr, iftcIRr, 

& 0 ,, he will find that the quantity of if and afr in these latter 
words is shorter than in the former. Similarly, in aujarati the first 
IT and art of M ‘how large, ' ^ ‘ a mad man,’ ^ ‘ end, ’ ‘ an 

upper storey,’?r5St 'a gathering, ‘lap,’ ^ ‘ahorse,’ ^ 
^^oe,’ Hlafi ‘broad,’ qturr pi ' three-quarters,’ Hhifl ' jessamine, ’ 
‘charcoal,’ &o., must be short. In Gujarati the penultimate 
vowelof amonoayllabiorootis, as in Hindi, shortened in the 
causal, as in srnii; ‘to adhere,’ ^<1(44 ‘to cause to adhere,' ‘join,* 
«irat ‘ to run, ’ ' to cause to run,’ 'to learn,’ ‘ to 

teach,’ ‘to sew,’ ‘to cause to sew,’ 5 ft|f ‘to fear,’ 

1% terrify,’ &o.^ut in Hindi the short vowels that take the place 
of q- and ait are ? and g-, as in ‘ to show ’ from ‘to see,’ 

‘ to cause to wash’ from ’sfNr ‘to wash,’ &o.|But in Gujarati 
the q and ait are not changed to 5 and ^ but remain, as in 
‘ to 8bow,’^(^i«4 ‘to cause to take’ from ‘to take,’ ‘ to 

cause to wash ’ from ‘to wash,’ ‘ to show ’ from 

'to see,’ &o., which they cannot do by the general rule if they are 
long. They must therefore be pronounced short. And as a 
matter of fact, it will be found that the Gujarati people in these 
and several other cases, give a short sound to these vowels. In 
the Malvani dialect of Marathi # is very often pronounced 
like the English 0 in pof, and q'liKe e in pef. In Bengali the ^ 
to which ai is converted in ordinary speech is also broad and 
short, and we have reason to believe that both rr and ^ when 
they really occur in words, are often pronounced short in that and 
the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bihar and Mithila. 

’ It may he urged against one of the arguments I have used, 
that if the ^ and ait in qtetRT and *fl 5 rRr are short, the first anr in 
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glHrer 'to the hand,’ ‘to the ear,’ &o., must also be short, and 
consequently these vowels must be changed to 9T. But ar is not 
necessarily the short form of arr, or sff the long form of a?. Poi 
In pronouncing STT the lips and the upper and lower parts of the 
mouth ai’e much more widely apart from each other than in ’ 
pronouncing ST; so that the difference between the two is not 
simply of quantity but of quality also. The first srr of such words 
as and fricTOT ‘maddened,’ is therefore short SIT; that is, in 
pronouncing it, the vocal organs are in the same condition as in 
pi onounoing long but the time occupied is shorter than in the 
case of the latter. /The ar that we have got in Sanskrit is short, 
hut in most of the vernaculars we have a long 3T which tn.1rqp 
longer time to pronounce thanjthe Sanskrit 3T, while the condition 
of the vocal organs is the samel The final ar of words is silent in 
.the vernaculars, but at the sarafe time the vowel of the preceding 
'syllable is lengthened. Thus sur * virtue ' is, as a Sanskrit word, 
pronounced m-m> hut in Marathi and Gujarati it ispM?i;and 
in Hindi yun? Sanskrit gu-(^a ‘ molasses ’ is in Marathi gut-, 
Sanskrit ii-la ' sesamum ’ is in Marathi and Gujarati tU and 
Hindi til. In the same way, the word ^ is in Sanskrit pronounc- 
ed ra-tha, but when in vernacular pronunciation It becomes rath, 
the a is not the short ar, but 3T pronounced long, as if the word 
were ra-ath without a pause between the two as. The long and 
the short are found side by side in such a word as JT?»r. which as 
pronounced in Sanskrit is madam with three consonants each 
followed by the Sanskrit or short ST. In the modern languages, 
however, the first syllable has its ^ as in Sanskrit, but that of the 
second is lengthened, and in the last it is dropped, and the word 
thus becomes madaaji. 

This peculiarity of softening f and 3' to T and art has been pre- 
served by the vernaculars. It is not necessary that a conjunct 
consonant should follow. Thus: — 

[Table 7 ’• change of ig and g diort ‘^ ^ and in 
Modern Vernaculars. ] 

Hindustani 

QlT*fr or to mock, from Skr. 

or R morning, from Skr, Fr. 
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invitation, from Pr. Skr. f^iTfsr. 

pleasing, from Skr. Pr. gfSiT- 

or 'wliKH agreeable, from Pr. for such a Sanskrit 

form as 

or 5f^r front or van-guard the fir.st part of which is from 
Pr. , Skr. w, 

or 3rf<3«5 a wooden mortar, from Skr. i?i5Sir«y. 

Gujarati 

^ in face, from Pr. gg, Skr. 5 ^. 
nfhr ground, the M. and H. form being gf. 

in aft^, Pr. Skr. 5'IW: or a family priest 

from Skr. Pr. 

Marathi 

a couple, from Pr. f^nr, Skr. ^srepit to mock, Skr. 
the look of hair on the head, from Pr. ^fSgssrr, Skr. 
f $H.t |f iia ' <b r; *Tt^ or in front, of which is from gg as above j 
afrafi ( dial. ) from Pr. as above; f^r or wrar a kind of 

flower. 

Panjabi 

orlrg poison, from Pr. f^, Skr. fq^T; or^ father, for Pr. 
Skr. fggqj: ; invitation, from Pr. Skr. I^WfST; 

van-guard, as above ; 3ffg?p end, from Pr. sggw, Skr. !3^. 

Bengali 

ggnr door, for Pr. fsnr; a razor, for Pr. Skr. 

B. 0. gbsr mustache, for gs’, Pr. Skr. Wgj or SR to hear, 
for Pr. gW; (^IW or ftrrg a jackal, for Pr. Skr. 

The and art, to which g and R are thus reduced must be short, 
since there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased. 

Of the instances in which long ? and 37 are softened to long 
gaud ^ in the Prakrits, the vernaculars have retained the 
following 

[ Table 8 : change of g and 37 to long and ait] 

Skr. fMhgp myrobalan, Pr. ^^ait, M.^ggr, G. H. P, aflSgr, 
S. 5^, 
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Skt. mw betel leaf, Pr. H. P. rJwStgf, M. in 
a seller of betel leaves, G. in Sts^tsflr. 

Ski. Pr. M. 

More modem instances of this change are r- 

[ Table 9 : the same changes in more modern words ] 

H, ^ or tg, B. a lemon. 

H. qjr or gtg mustache, Pr. SRg or 
G. ^ in that manner, from Skr. 

G. to scatter, from Pr. Skr. 

G. 5^^ to pull, for H. ^'srar. 

0 . hunger, for the ^ or tffs of the others. 

Of the few instances in which f is softened to eiin the Prakrits, 
the vetnaoulars have retained f5ra;r in the M. G. ?o 5 ^, H. 555 ;^, 0. 
fc 5 ^ and P. or 53^. Though does not occur, still 
qr which stands for snf^ in this word is preserved in several 
words, as M. ’ra^rr? ‘ echo, ’ for Skr. srf^^rssf, 'Tasfrnr ‘the uvula’ for 
Skr. srfitfSTsr, Ta^nTT or wara#, H. 7^3x1 for Skr. srl^Nawr &o. 
No more instances of this change are given by the grammarians, 
but, as observed in the last lecture, the substitution of ex for f or 
a in one of the two or more places in which it occurs in some 
words indicates a tendency in the Prakrits towards this change. 
The vernaculars have got more instances. Thus;— 

[ Table 10 : j^anged to ex ] 

M. G. S. 'XR^ff examination, test, H. P. B. 0. q^xg-, Skr, q^, 
Pr. qf??^rs also the verb qrxxxdt. 

M. H. P. G. filxwf-ar-vxr-? to see closely, Skr. Pr. 

M, H. G. fqwxul-sxr-t, P. to scatter, Skr. flf^, Pr. ft- 

ftST, ( S. ), 

H. 5F6<9'»ii to divert, amuse, Skr. 

I H. wtgjx holy ashes, Skr. 

\ H. also sister, Skr. Pr. also stgxx or st^, 
Skh'iritT, Pr. 

or S. q^re^Fi B. q^, to wear, Pr. qftpqr, Sfcx, 

mil 
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M. G. W but, also. Pr. 5 of|-, Skr. 
M. H. srstT an herd, Skr. ijjiTEp!. 

P. 'raw a lesirned man, Skr. MfSiSH. 
P. WWW an omen, Skr. 


But in Gujarati the tendency has operated very widely, as will 
be seen from the following 


[ Table 11 : The same : w or sjr or f changed to 3T in Gujarati ] 


G. 

Skr. or Pr. 

gWfl to write.... 



he spoilt 



UAA^ fn liA o^rrf: *i< •«« 


^ sale 

.. 

qjgw difficult 

wfSw 

^chlW^ to yawn 

'• i%wrw 

jRS^flr a kind of plant.' 

I. 35^ 

WTWW a man 

.. W3«r 

mere 

c Pr. wwR 

1 Apabhr. n 


M. or H. 

- H. %wRrr. 

.. M. I^wsur, H. f^wrawT. 

la* hi* 1^00^, H. 

.. M. f^WiT, H. 1^. 

•• M. 5|S(tOT, H. 

... H. f^tPWWT. 

- M. gs5^, H. 5«S#. 

... M. H. WIWW* 

] H. (%. 


^ { 

a corpse ^ with Z M. 

difficult ftwW M. H. iftwff. 

WoSf to swallow fJfST M. ^o6ul'. 

WWS a dream Pr. Skr. H, WWWT, M. WWW or WW. 

^ one’s self, bodily... body M. 

WWpretesct H. fSw, M. f%W. 

thought, anxiety... f^rww M. ^nwT 

WW wirtue, quality SW M. BW, H. SW. 

WWW name of Krsna, 

of a man M. g^. 

WWW u SPS^fWW M. swwiww. 


And there are many other instances, such as ' to walk, ’ 
5 w|e ‘ to last, ’ and ‘ to twist,’ the Marathi forms of which 
are fSwot, and Thus Sanskrit, Prakrit, and even 

foreign words such as WT^jW ‘known,’ which becomes WTSW, change 
their ? or W to 3T. The Gujarati people have thus got a habit of 
Qtureless pronunciation. After forming the contact necessary for 
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pronouncing a consonant, they emit the breath! without oom- 
pressing it at the palatal or labial position, and thus save -the 
trouble of raising the middle of the "tongue to the palate, or of 
rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation, the first charaoteristio vowel 
change observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we have to 
notice, is that of the Sanskrit ^ and ^ to and stt. Most of the 
nouns having ^ and ^ are in Sanskrit attributives formed from other 
nouns, and as these are formed in other ways in our language we 
cannot expect to find many instances of them. Still there are a 
good many, and enough to show that our vernaculars have inhe- 
rited these Pali and Prakrit transformations of the Banskiit^ 
and Thus 

[ TablejlS : ^ and eft' changed to if and srr, ] 

Skr. red chalk, Pr. M. H. 

Skr. pilot, Pr. , H. 

^^-^kr. oil, Pr. M. G. H. 

Skr. l^rrfW parties to a marriage, Pr. G. B. t?!?, 

.M. ( dial. ) %¥. 

moss, Pr. %5r5r, M. grass', G. ^rwToff, H. '^rwrar, B. 

Skr. %witw rock-salt, Pr. H. P. %WT, M. in S. 

Skr. learned in the Vedas, Pr. G. 

Skr. good fortune, husband’s love, Pr. H. B, 0. 

-S. P. shorten the art to 3', and H.‘also, optionally. 
v/^Skr. %rsr son’s son, Pr. #fT, P. vt?r or H. 'TlWT, S. <T!sr. 

Skr. ihf^^ a pearl, Pr. M. G. S. P. H. j¥|^. 
-^kr. , Pr. S. 

--"■^kr. *fk--, Pr. M, H, S. 

The Sanskrit syllables aw and aw are, you will remember, 
often changed to 7 and ait in the Pali and the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the verna- 
cumrs : - 

/ [ Table 13 : anr and aw changed to if and art ] 

M. % to carry, H. %, Pr. ff, Skr. 
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thirty-three, H. ajfw, P. Mt, B. mS^T, 0. Pr. 
Hiftw, Skr. air^r^ra:. 

M. a plantain, G. H. %e5T &c., Px. for Skr. 

M. salt, Pr. eihir, Skr. c5TO; H. arrer^ dew, Pr. Skr. 

swprnr. 

M. #inrr bent, Pr. ^tTOT, Skr. 3i^. 

M. G. a plumb, Pr. a^T^y*^, Skr. 

' . M. #r jujube fruit, Pr. «?tT for si^f or 53tT, Skr. 

■^<^e Pali and the Prakrits on account of these changes lost the 
Sanskrit diphthongs 7 and But several of the vernaculars 
have got them back by combining the vowels sr and and ^ and 
t, short or long; 'brought together by the elision of consonants in 
the FrcdcritSi/ A hiatus, which requires the intonated breath to be 
let o£E twice ^oessively without being stopped or compressed, is 
ieHf io b» bardeasome, ssd is fn eoo/ieQitepi'e avoided in 
.several ways. Where the two vowels can oumbine into one 
sound, a diphthong is formed out cf them.^TLus^ and 3^ are 
oomhinations of sif and 31?. In pronouncing these last, the 
breath has to be emitted twioe, while in sounding the former, the 
same current is .first let off through the position of sr, and after 
ir^ds through that of 5 and Z. first part of the diphfchongl 
is thus a very thort sT, to which naif a m&tra, as previously ohj 
.served, has been allowed by the grammarians. The foUovrini: 
are instanoes of this formation^"' 

'■[ Table 14 s 9T and f combined into ^ ] 

Sfo. entered, Pr. <nf5, H. old M. 

. Skr. sit, Pr. M. H. by the dropping 


of the initial 7- 

v^kr. otRw sat, Pr. H. P. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. M. P. H. 

name of a'tree, Pr. H. Sw by dropping 
a bull, Pr. M. H. P. IST. 
in^ like that, Pr, nri^w, Apabbr. M. H. p. 

a female buffalo, Pr. M. iz, H. P. Jif, Of 


$1 ( B. Ok BhaadariEu’s Woka Vti. T9, ) 
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pronouncing a consonant, tiey emit the breathi without com- 
pressing it at the palatal or labial position, and thus save -the 
trouble of raising the middle of the “tongue to the palate, or of 
rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation, the first characteristic vowel 
change observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we have to 
notice, is that of the Sanskrit ^ and ^ to and art. Most of the 
nouns having T and aft are in Sanskrit attributives formed from other 
nouns, and as these are formed in other ways in our language we 
cannot expect to find many instances of them. Still there are a 
good many, and enough to show that our vernaculars have inhe- 
rited these Pali and Prakrit transformations of the Sanskrit^ 
and Thus 

[ Table]43 ! T and sRt changed to and stt. ] 

Skr. red chalk, Pr. M. H. it^. 

Bkr. pilot, Pr. , H. 
w^kr. ^ oil, Pr. M. G. H, 

Skr. parties to a marriage, Pr. G. B. 

M. ( dial. ) 

\.--S^r%5ra; moss, Pr. M. G. IraTcP, H, B. ^nn?5T. 

Skr. Ivvnr rock-salt, Pr. %?vra', H. P. %vrr, M. in S. 

Skr. learned in the Vedas, Pr. G. 

Skr. good fortune, husband’s love, Pr. H. B. 0. 

-S. P. shorten the 5^1 to and H.^ also, optionally. 

Skr. W son's son, Pr. #ET, P. ditT or dtm, H. ’Tmr, S. diat. 

Skr. a pearl, Pr. M. G. S, P. H. 

■^^kr. 1^: , Pr. S. 
v^kr. Pr. ift^r M. H. WTO, B. 

' The Sanskrit syllables sw and are, you will remember, 
often changed to ^ and eft in the Pali and the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the verns- 
.oulars 

[ Table 13 ; 3ur and siw changed to and arr ] 

M. to carry, H. Pr. fi, Skr. •W, 
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, thirty-three, H. P. ^r, B. ntS^T, O. Pr. 

ih^T, Skr. gir^r^nr. 

M. a plantain, G. H. %c5T &o., Pr. ^ for Skr. 

' M. #n>r salt, Pr. Skr. «5W; H. dew, Pr. sfNm, Skr. 
8WWPT. 

IJt bent, Pr. i^Tmar, Skr. 

M. G. a plumb, Pr. a fr<^<a t a y, Skr. 3T^ g »=g ig :. 

' M. ^ jujube fruit, Pr. for or naw, Skr. SR[T. 

• '"'^6 Pali and the Prakrits on account of these changes lost the 
Sanskrit diphthongs ^ and aft. But several of the vernaculars 
have got them back by combining the vowels ar and g, and ar and 
ar, short or long, brought together by the elision of consonants in 
the Frakrita/ A hiatus, which requires the intonated breath to be 
let off twice ^oesslvely without being stopped or compressed, is 
.mostly felt to be burdensome, and is in ounsequenre avoided in 
, several ways. Where the two vowels can combine into one 
sound, a diphthong is formed out cf them.^Thus^' and aft are 
combinations' of anf and airs'. In pronouncing these last, the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former, the 
same current is first let off through the position of 3T, and after! 
Y^ds through that of and 7. first part of the diphthongs 
is thus a very thort ar, to which naif a matrs, as previously o\yj 
.served, has been allowed by the grammarians. The following 
are instances of this formation , ■' 

Table 14 • ar and f combined into ^ ] 

8ta. entered, Pr. 'nra, H. old M. 

. Skr. !T<rt9ssT sit, Pr. ^ranTET, M. H. |rrit-HT by the dropping 
of the initial 7. 

^kr. sat, Pr. awgff, H. P. Igr. 

Skr. 51% name of a tree, Pr. M. P. H. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. H. by dropping 
^ix. a bull, Pr. M. H. P. 

iiTf(5r like that; Pr^ Apabbr. Jiiar, M. H. P. 

^'Sir. trtihft a female buffalo, Pr. M. Sh, 0. P. tff , o( 

5fir. 
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Skr. ^jfr Bister, Pr. P. M. ( dial. ) tmr, H. V ( uort 
commonly ^UsT. ) 

Skr. a certain god, Pr. H. 

Skr. dirty, Pr. Jrf«r, H. P. Its, old M. ftoT. 

Skr, gjfsra? holy thread, Pr. <ri^3r, B. 

In this manner the Hindi, M arathi and Panjabi combine ar and 
I* or f into Sometimes the ^ bo formed is dropped by the Ha* 
xathi, and we have optionally for *5^ for and JWr 
fcnffNff. Bengali, and Orlya have STS' for Iw. The former has ihr 
in addition, so that these languages also seem to have onoe form< 
ed ^ out of the two vowels. 

[ Table IS : ar and i? combined into ^ 1 

Skr. a chaplet, Pr. Jrai', H. Pj #rar r. B. O. 

Skr. ^rssf fourth, Pr. M. H. P. ^PhOT, Oi 

V/Skr.^gsR a square, Pr. ’sram, M. H. P. Similarly other 
compounds of as ^ifh^,^NhT, Titimr &o., B. O. S, also have 

Skr. the son of an elder brother, Pr, H. InSir. 

Skr. a bee, Pr. H, J^wrafr by dropping 

Skr. mi a girl, a daughter-in-law, Pr. af , O. ^1, 

When sometimes the Prakrits combined ST and f or ST and 9, 
they formed <T and # out of them. For, as we have seen, the 
passage from one position to another'in the same breath was im- 
possible to the speakers of the Prakrits and the Pali. Thus we 
have *TtT f orna^ , Skr. »n5Rr5 for Skr, for =9379, 

Skr. for '^y^uui, Skr. *5iga«r &o. 

Similarly err and eiv form ^ and art In the vernaculars. When 
final 31 of 9 and 9 is not pronounced,, these semi-vowels easily 
pass into f and 7 which with the previous ST form those diph- 
thongs 

[ Table 16 - eur changed to ^ ] 

Skr. g^sT god of love, Pr. emar or HW, H. ?W. 

Skr. night, Pr. lawft or H. P. ^T. 

Skr. SWT the eye, It P. ?tor. 

Skr. 99 fear, H. P. 
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rk* 

v<0lEr. vietoiy, H. P. % 

Skr. a hundred, Pr. ^Tsr or ?nr, H. P. 

8kr. ’T'ar!*' speech, Pr. uaiiir or ^rucr, h. J 

The Marathi does not follow the Hindi and Panjabi here, 
per, according to the modern way of pronunciation as observed 
before, the final sr of words not beins: pronounced, the vowel of 
the preceding syllable is lengthened. The 3T of the first syllable 
of Vf and snr being thus long, prevents the formation of while 
that of being so in such words as Jfinr that semivowel is not re» 
dtioed to 1', and hence we have no^. But these obstacles ate set 
aside in the Hindi and the Panjabi, the tendency to form the 
diphthongs being strong. When however, the Marathi was in a 
state of formation it retained the Fiskrit leouliarity and chang- 
ed the syllable anr to q', as in ^ for qiHq. ^ ( old ) for ’sq, of 
neuter nouns such as and Kl# for the epf of the Prakrit 
and % and Sir of and Sigr for the Prakrit and qq, 

This change is due to a weakened pronunciation of q. In medern 
times even q is often sounded like q. For, in producing these 
two sounds the middle of the tongue being raised, the forepart 
falls lower than in sounding q. When, therefore, in pronouncing 
q the middle is net raised sufficiently high, the sound becemesq 
and not f , because this requires the forepart aho to be raised higher. 

Thus in the following instances sw forms — 

I Table 17 : aw changed to ^ J 

Skr. qarar white, Pr. qq?y, H. P. M. qqwr. 

Skr. qqi^tl^ newly learned, Fr. nqi^Jl^^, H. M. 

or snrfi^. 

^r. qqq a dwelling, Pr, arqnt, H. qbr P. ’fhg. 

Skr. spq® a mouthful, Pr. Bpq^, H. or 

Skr. qqifttr butter, Pr. qqdftar, H. P. nuSlr, M. ^efr from tb^ 
Pr.%iS^. 

Skr, q»tsT honing, Apabhr. H, sjqr, P.»^,M, BUet. 

Skr, ?wsr cutting, Pr. aqw, H. siqr. 

^^q.qite!T a shell, Pr. q.qi|3ir, H. P. M. 9 ^ 1 %% M. aleo, 

^\a. a fellow-wife, Pr. H. qtiq, M- 
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Skr. a boe, Apabhr. *prt H. P. ^Nt, M. another 

derivative of Vtt. 

Skr. to deliver, Apabhr. H. ^frWT, P. ^hmr. M. #rlf. 

Here the Panjabi and the Hindi agree perfectly*, but 'the 
Idi^ratbi is not decided, eon^tiinea changing the syllable to ^ hut 
more often, for the reasons given in the case of 3W, retaining ft 
as it is in the original, the er^r, however, being pronounced like 
in some cases, and afru" with long final 3T in others. Hindi and 
Fanjabi similarly treat an? or silff and snu", and airra' or sn^r and 
siw, while tlie Mai-rthi here completely parts from them. Per 
the err In the.se syllables is too strong a sound for the Marathi ear 
to pass off into the very short ^ of half a mfitrS. Even the TTimi; 
preserves STW unchanged in a good many oases, as ^nr for Pr. upr, 
Skr. um ‘wind.* 

( Table 18 * sttf or stw changed to ^ in certain Vernaculars only] 

-'Skr. foot, Pr. utat or P. ^ in ^ foot, ^ foot-soldiers, 

shackles, &c., M. ^ in «mr^35 foot- soldiers, UTU% a step. 

Skr, 5PTUW name of a caste, Pr. UsPTf’sr, H.Uj«r in name of the 
chpwcBters prevalent in some parts of Northern India. 

Skr. a boatman, Pr. H. by dropping U^as H, 

usually does and reducing nnlsfl to sUfaj. i 

Skr. a woman’s family of birth, Pr. HTSrf H. > 

[ Table 19 : err^ or STTU" changed to ^ in certain VernaoularB only]. 

Skr. brother’s wife, Pr. H. M. 

S. wsrrf. 

Skr. mother's sist®, Pr. HisRt'W, H. N, 

S. P, w4ct. 

Skr. under the influence of wind, mad, Pr. H.P; 

M. *irao5T, 0. grearr, B. S. ?rr(^. 

Skr. WIT a prey, a beast of chase, Pr. fnw, H. M. 

Skr. srmsT a dwarf, Apabhr. urrwsr, H. ^T, P. UTSfSwT. 

three-quarters, Pr. qi^PT or utapr, H. ql^, P. 

There are a few instances in Hindi such as ^qr, from Pr, W 
‘to sow ’ Skr. STtSk ; qiw ‘ nature, ' Pr. q^, Skr. sr^r q?^ ‘son's 
wife ' Pr, ^rTqf;, Skr. spqqij; ‘name - of a mopth Pr. trWT} 
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Skr. *nw^ &0-. in which ai? foinis «r,ancl m and sj^'.^jbut it will 
appear that the prevailing inile in that language and in the 
Panjabi is to change these vowels and sexni-vow'els into ^ or 
The Biaj dialect of Hindi is thoroughly consistent in this respect, 
having ^ and ^ even in its grammatical terminations, as ^ for 
ff igh H. *PT, ^ for for 5ifr for &o. The Marathi 

agj'ees with these dialects perfectly only as respects +? and 31+^; 
and the Bengali and Oriya, if we look to the few traces, that they 
have retained of these Prakidt syllables, seem to agree with the 
Ma 'athi. But the Gujarati has throughout and ^ for the Hindi 
and Panjabi ^ and and the Sindhi follows the Gujarati a great 
way* The Gujarati and Sindhi forms of the words occurring in 
tables 14-19, are as follows 

t Table 30 : «r, tf, ^ and in the different Vernaculars ] 


H. 

G., 

s. 

11. 

G* 

s. 





% 





Ir 

%ind^ 





Sw 

tw 

sty 




rnvT 


ntf 




vbprr 





nft? 







&a 



llRJ 








^ngr 


#sV 

^ , 

dr 



vrar 







4f\m 



dRT 





H. 


G. 






Mmt 






dnrr 



The Gujarati has (C or even in words of a foreign, origin 
where the other languages have ^ or eft ; as 

[ Table 21 ; Gujarati «c or sSt for foreign ^ or ^ 1 » 


,H. 

G.. 

H. 

G,. 




' 5ta[TiT 
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Similarly, though a few Sanskrit words containing ^ and ^ do 
occur in Gujarati dictionaries, these diphthongs are generally 
pronounced like and ^ as in 3^ for Ir ‘a follower of the Jaina 
sect, ««■( for It ' enmity ’, &o. Ihe Gujarati, therefore, like theold 
Prakrits combines SR and SR and stf and SR into 7 and and 
since it did not receive the diphthongs!' and sit from the old 
Prakrits, its alphabet really does not contain them. As observed 
before, the syllables aR and SR differ from 7 and only in two 
currents of breath being emitted instead of one, in other 
respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds being contained 
in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as 3R and sr 
should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involv- 
ing the least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the Gujarati 
people make (f or out of them, and also give those forms to the ! 
and aft of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their 
vocal organs are in this respect in the same condition as those of 
their Pali and Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, 
and especially the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendency 
of pronouncing the diphthongs in somewhat exaggerated form 5 
while the other dialects take up a position between these two in 
this respect. 

Of the words in which an open vowel is changed to one 
mote close, and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant 
is thus effected, the vernaoulars h ave j^ scrved ~tEe following:-' 

[ Table 22 : Change of vowels and assimilation of Consonants ] 

Skr. ripe, J?r. 0 ^ M. G. H. P. S. qsS, 
B. TRT, O. qsr or in quRjr. 

Skr. ani^ember, Pr. Tfjgt or M. ( dial, ) i*J5P. |»raSt, M. 
siiMKi, the rest 

SKr. 5J55131T forehead, Pr. or M, S. flT^, 

■ Sri. apra:, Pr- H. P. flarr. 

^kr. a ball, Pr. H. Jiair, P,%, M. Ir. 

8kr.sW,Pr. tpv.M-.'rO'. ■ 

In a gieat'many more instances, aa is thns changed in the ver 
naculars, and not only before conjuncts as is mostly the case ip 
the Prakrits, but before simple bonsonants also. 
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{ Table 23 : sr obanged to f in Sindhi ) 


B. 

Skr.or Pp. 


M. 

a tale 

^<H<*lqal ■ wPlaw 


Tfieft', 

a mallet 

BSfTs — ntnift 



?riilTT dark 

WIH8- — ^iR#r 


TtnST. 

to be lit up 

V'WIgil’—MWtWt 


TTSelf. 

’rfens a topaz 




to forget 



(Nnef. 

a fan 

SgSR' 


wSTOT. 

%nr a moment 

5nir— 



%tlT forgiveness 

?!OT--aw 


t 

to melt 

snRw 


<n7s^> 

lame 

TO with 8 


qfviST. 

l9i®Rt a^ge 



Wwi. 

tb^ipal tree 



<5i«R5. 

the forebead 




rare 



tinr. 

H. 

P. 


Skr. or Pr. 

rfir a moment 

%T 


51 W! orfO^ 

door 


ICTTSH — 7418' M. 7^78 

rjnr vanity 


M.5i8 

to oount 

(SieRT 

*I*PR 

M.8«r1 


t^Twr or ^ 

?^;5[SW 

H.8W 

to melt 


snrasT^ 

M.4«rsdi 

]$^to move 


f5R8? 

11.117# 

ffvprr to Cook 

iRbipir 


M.5i8# 

l^wr OP forgive- 1%*IT 

508 


^ness 




a cage 

Writ 

vm 


«fhwr to eat 


50R8 


ft*tr or ’Shpr crooked 



M. 

Skr. or Pr. 



<lrnr(dial,) 

?[nir— ^ 



WsTO" as above 




w5n 

«« 



B. 

Skr. 



as abovO) 0. also 



vrUnr tortoise 




atile 

wi^Nht 
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Similarlj, though s few- Sanskrit words containing ^ and do 
occur in Ghijaratl dictionaries, these diphthongs are generally 
pronounced like and ^ as in for ‘a follower of the Jaina 
sect,' q-t for ‘ enmity &o. Ihe Gujarati, therefore, like theold 
Prakrits combines 3W and sia- and sif and sig- into if and and 
since it did not receive the diphthongs^ and ^ from the old 
Prakrits, its alphabet really does not contain them. As observed 
before, the syllables ai? and differ from ^ and # only in two 
currents of breath being emitted instead of one, in other 
respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds being contained 
in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as sin and em 
should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involv* 
ing ihe least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the Gujarati 
people make n or sll out of them, and also give those forms to ihe ^ 
and ^ of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their 
vocal organs are in this respect in the satbe condition as those of 
their Pali and Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, 
and espeoially the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendency 
of pronouncing the diphthongs in somewhat exaggerated fom ; 
while the other dialects take op a position between these two in 
this respect. 

Of the words in which an open vowel is changed to one 
more close, and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant 
is thus effected, the vernaculars ha^_preserved~ the following:- 

[ Table 22 : Change of vowels and assimilation of Consonants ] 

Skr. ^ ripe, Jr. 05 M. G. H. P. m S. <r*l, 
B. 0. ^ or in 

Skr. afni^jjamber, Pr. Ift# or supfl, M. ( dial. ) tJRSt, M. 
srtnro, the rest 

Sfcr. aai S H : forehead, Pr. or M. 1^37, S. 

'Sri. Pr- H. P. 

'Sri. a bdl, Pr, H. P,%, M. 

Sri. 3 W, Pr. tpv, M-. Tff. 

In a great'many more instanoes, »r is- thus changed in the ver 
nacular 8 ,and not only before oonjnncts as is mostly the ceselji 
the Prakrits, but before simpli consonants also. 
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{ Table 23 : er changed to W in Stndhi ] 


8. 

Skr.or Pr. 


M. 

q^Vrefla tale 




gfjp^r a mallet 

©ET!— liNfl 



gti^dark 

wrggi— 


vhnsf. 

to be lit up 

sr^fgsi— qSTBOr 


qisraet. 

a topaz 




to forget 

QW'i'n — 



a fan 

51I3W 


firsnnT. 

%ar a moment 

?fro— ^01 



%IIT forgivenees 

JfW— «HT 



to melt 

spram 


qro^l. 

lame 

<nr with sr 


qi*iw. 

a^ge 

qw 


mM ■ . 

iwtr. 

theppal tree 





ihTO. 

the forehead 

49Mld 


9*9l?i 

rare 




a 

P. 


Skr. or Pr. 

a moment 

i%!T 


Ws orfi# 

fifctng door 


WI4H— M. WW 

Tfwr vanity 


M.tw 

i^sHT to count 

15hiRT 

*r»isp5[ 

M.iwni 


fSiVW or q[WT 

if^sqair 

H.gnT 

i^hrsHT to melt 

l^'roqT 

snrspPE 

M. q*Rsdt 

it^pnr to move 


1^51^? 

M. 

ff^PTT to Oook 



M.qhqiif 

1%W or forgive- (5|[W 

tiwr 


■UtJBS 

a cage 


qw 

G. qiwf 

3fi*|»n to eat 


onwqE 

G. ismt 

W*U or crooked 


M.qi^ 

M. 

Skr. or Pr. 



i^(dial.) 




f^iw as above 




mm 



H. ^ 

B. 

Skr. 



t(FSF(f as above* 0. also 



<STl%nr tortoise 

SSWq' ’ 


li. wiv' 

a isle 

fwn^w 
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Thd Sindlii has the lazsest namba^ of instances, and this 
ohan^ of 37 to f constitutes a peculiarity of tbat language. The 
Hindi iias got a good many, and the Panjabi follows it in almost 
all oasea Marathi has but a few stray instances, but sometimes, 
as in ‘to touch’, H. Skr. but Pr. and in f 
takes the place of 7 also. 

The Gujarati has for sr«iiss*ns: and ‘an egg’, for 
but not many more cases. Bengali and Oriya have also but few 
instances, and even in most of these, and in those of the Marathi 
as well as in the Hindi and sSjHSTT, the f may be regarded as 
arising from the influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant. 

The following are instances in which 3T, and in one case atir, 
are ohauged to ^ !~ 

I Table 24 ! ar and su changed to tf] 

H, or P. G. tSr?^, M. Skr. iurf«. 

. H. or M. or ftt^, Skr. Pr. wmfr oi 

' H. %iRT to bow, P. M. Skr. !TO!T. 

Ef. a mungoose, P. Skr. Pr. sraw. 

H. to eat, P. M. shwt. G. srat, Skr. arnsr. 

M. light, Pr, 'SWIirf, Ski. 3^5^, 

1^:. ^ cowdung, G. BTor, Skr. sitin' instr. sing. 

. M. t«r5t to keep, Skr. Wm, Pr. 3TW. 

G.%8t to seU, to endure, to dwell, &o., before^ 
followed by 3T, for^, ’Sf, &o. 

• But even here the of the Mtaathi trafr, arsflir, and 3^, 
as of the Hindi ^URT, may be attributed to the influence of the 
preceding palatal. 

In the Prakrits there are two instances of the change of 
WtolT, viz., ^and for Skr. ^rirr ‘fispoe’ and (isrtfiw 

* plucked out ’. The latter we have in the vernaculars in the 

form of ^ M. G., ^ S. ‘ deficiency ' H., M. ‘ blemish' 

aadQ^ or iptt M., H., Q-» ‘to pluck out’,or’S3t 

G. *t^h^^^fiioient The BengeU ohanges ^ to^ in a 'good msny 

oas^ffjupir’ 't O'* 
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^ [ Table 25 ' si obanged to « in Bengali J 


B. . 

Skr, or Pr. 

M. or H, 

1 ^ turmeric 


S3STM’ 

5*dprfire 

sn^-auitffr 

srin M. 

snS? Brahman 

snuw-^fuiit 


^ei<T to place 

?smPT-37inJT 

isrSf M 

the silk- 


H , iMi’ or 

ootton tree 


M. 

gfV a pond 

5^PT-*fr^rT 

•itwr H 

a mallet 


JTinvrM. 


A. nd where the Sanskrit or Iho sitter dialeois Imve ^i, the 
Bengali has as in the following words'- ^ 

[ Table 36 '• Skr. changed In ? in Bengali ] 

B. theft. Slg. M. H. 

B. a ^oemaker, M. H. 

B. SI@ a cake, Skr, oi’ 5#!PT, M 'TTsJrr. 

B. 5#r,a girl, G. ST^. 

B. 5?^ burning, M. 'iiosJfr. 

B. digging, H. M. 

B. aearohing, H. iflsRT. 

Thus S', whether for 3T or sTt, is a characteiistic of the Bengali; 
But this dharaoterisiio is veij likely connected with another 
which distinguishes the Bengali language, viz , to pronounce the 
non-final ST in all oases as a short and broad eiir like that >ln the 
English word poi. I have observed betore that the assimilation 
of vowels to consonants might be effected by narrowing the 
passage of the breath by an upward movement of the tongue near 
the palatal position, or by rounding the lips. Which of these 
modes is resorted to, depends on the peculiar vocal tendencies of 
a people. Thus then, to change si to i? or ? is a peculiarity of 
theSindhi, the Panjabi, and the Hindi, and to short # and 5 
of t^e Bengali, 

The following Prakrit instances of the assirojlation of the 
different vowels of a word have cpine down to the vernaflulars' — 
6* [ E. G. Bhaadarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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[Table 27 s AsBimilation of different vowels of a word] 

M. G. P. a creeper, Skr. S.etf|j,Pt.f||t. 

M. ^ sugarcane, H. Fr. Skr. H. has HSr aleo, 

and P.5W5!r- 

H. P. S. a bed, M. G. ^rsf, Pr. Skr. 

M. S. pepper, Pr. Skr. 

M. to give over, assign, Pr, Skr. 

There are a few modern instances as inr-' 

[Table 28 : the Assimilation of vowels 

S. a buffalo, Fr, 

Ht tamarind tree, Skr. aR<%iBT. 

H, P. blood, Pr. ^1^, Skr. 

H. 3PIJJT a glow-worm, Pr. ^flnpir ?, Skr. sPifiMtIfwr. 

H. askance, Pr. ftfteg Skr, nfw in f&WT &C. 

P. ^irar or a finger, Skr. 

Sxamples of the change of er to f or <r under the influence of 
a.palatal consonant have been given in Table 24. 

Of the words in which one of two similar vowels is made dis- 
similar or changed to er in Ihe Prakrits the vernaoulan have 
preserved the following r 

[ Table 29: Dissimilation of vowels] 

Skr, Pr., &o., as in table 8. 

Skr. Ffiwgl myrobalan, Pr. fwf, M, S.g^bgr. 

Skr. Sf?*! a crown, Pr, H. wbff, G. WlW. 

Skr. a bud, Pr. P. in »tl«jsrr to bud. 

■ Skr. loose, Pr. ffrS^i' or M, in the sense of 

‘loose of hand' or 'liberal', H. B. 0. S. fifr or gTl, G. ?W. 
In these the first syllable ^ is elided. 

Sindhi has also for in whioh the last two 

consonants have interchanged places, and CC is ohanged to 

Modern instances of this change are :■*** 
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[Table 30; DisBimilation of VoMrels | 

M. 8 rat, G. H. B. O. tfT, Skr. 

H. B. 't^ir nipple, Skr. 

H. or ^ wheat, P. G. "sraif , M. or i|t, B. *tir, O. 

mir, Skr. 

P. ^ a kind of firii, for , Skr. ftflff. 

G. 5**^ a orowni S. 5 t%f or P. 555?r» M. Skr. i^. 

H. an auspioious time, Skr. 

P. G. f%»r family, Skr. 

F. priest, Skr. 

H. qiftg for S#lf a son’s wife, Pr. Skr. 

£t. Pr. Skr. 

H. P. an ancestor, Skr. s^. 

If. Skr. 

H. P. 31^, from eTwnl-aw, Pr. omeiftlei ?, Skr. 

Here, as well as in the Prakrits, one of the two similar vowels 
is oftener changed to er than to v or w. 

In the Prakrits, you will remember, there are a few instanoes 
in which the vowels of the different syllables composing a word 
exchange places, or the close vowel of one- is transferred to an* 
other. O^hese the M. has <®fg.‘soorpion’, H. and P. fl^, S. 
and B. and 0. (t^T. There we a good many more modern 
instances. 


[ Table 31 : Transposition of Vowels ] 

L alone, Pr. 

1. a ftnger, Skr. si||^. 

H. P. death, from such a Pr. form^as tr^, Skr. the T 
being transferred to the preceding syllable, forms with et; 
Q. Fitr. 


H. 1^ slowly, from Pr. gg, Skr. tjf . 

P. vtWT bitter, from Pr. ^fST, Skr. 

H. M. S. tsri G. P. Skr. 1^. the g transferyed to tbe second 
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syllable being dropped in viilue of a general law to be presently 
noticed in the Vernaoularfe 

H. Q ^ musfcacbe, S, P; *1=5^, B. 0. Pr. Bkr. 

H. a deer, Skr. ffrnr. 

H. B 0. a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr. 

G, ^ the waist, Skr. wfz- 

G, to dislribute food, from Skr. 

G. sttnfr sister ’s husband, for gsf sister, Pr. lUfoft, and ^ for 
^1, Skr. «im. 

B. tra a dart, from Skr. ?frrar, the f arising ftom the softening 
of ?r, being transferred to 5r. 

P, 5 ? above, Skr. 

M. a cavity made by ioining the hands, from the word 
eristing in old Marathi, and 3T5:i^T existing in H. made up 
on the analogy of the Skr. 

M. green, from Skr. g1?r^ or 

M. a heak, M. ( dial. ) and B. srN’, Skr. 

Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or shortened 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernaculars 
have preserved a few words Thus ' — 

[ Table 33 : Shortening of syllables through accent ] 

M. the 1st day of the moon’s increase, Pr. qrrflP^i', Skr. 

H. has the form with short ^T, 

M. ^ETT^r like, Pr, or ^riiTwr’, Skr. 

M. a buffalo used for ploughing, Pr. H. P. one 

who ploughs, Pr. Skr. 

H. deep, Pr. »Tf5Tf, Skr. • 

G. H. ^ or Pr. Sfer. fHiT. 

AcoENT IN Modern Vernaoulaes 

In modern vernacular pronunciation, there is a law of acoenf 
nation, which has produced impbrtant results. The penultimate 
syllahle of a word is, in all our dialects, pronounced with a'shress, 
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tie tendency of Which is to lengthen that syllable and drop' the 
final vowel. In most of them, this tendency has worked itself out 
thoroughly. The preceding vowel, however, is not always written 
long, but still the long or at least the emphasized pronunciation 
does exist. I have already given instances* in which while the 
final 3T is silent or dropped, the f or a" of the preceding syllable is 
lengthened, and have shown that when that syllable has ST, it also 
is pronounced long though not changed to ®(t. The final f or a of 
Sansfcrtt words, recently imported into the languages, have been 
.dropped in virtue of this law of accentuation. Thus.: — 

[ Table 33 '■ Skr. final ? dropped through accent ] 

M. H. G. ^ method, mode, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. U?T condition, Skr. ufit. 

M. G. H, P. misery, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. B. manner, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. B. STW species, caste, Skr. 

M. H. H. G. P. fame. Skr. 

Ml H. P. G. TTO a heap, Skr. 

M. H. P. 5RTU injury, annoyance, Skr. sgrf^r. 

M. H. P. G. sftTT morality, Skr. 

H. P. 5551 a poet, Skr. 

M. G. erST, H. P. 5R?r a thing, Skr. sRg. 

H. P. ^ a good man, Skr. 

• M. G. H. P. JTvr honey, Skr. 

Bengali and Oriya authors hardly represent the proper verna- 
cular pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefore, do not 
occur, but probably they do exist. In Sindhi, however, hete as 
well as in other instances to be given, the tendency of this law 
of accentuation is but partially realised, and such of the above 
words, as exist in that language, preserve their Sanskrit endings; 
as ^ or 5Tf^, smt, ^ &c. Not only does this law characterise 
the vernacular bpeeoh of the day, but it must have been in 

• bperation for centuries, since the old Prakrit words, which like 
the above, have' not recently been imported, but have descended 

* Pp. 394fE. 
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to the modern languages from the spoken dialects af ancient 
times, have also been similarly changed. Thus 

[ Table 34 : preceding vowels lengthened through accent ] 

M. B. H. G. B. P. O, hunger, P. 
Skr.lS^- 

M. H. P. Or. eftw, B. 0. S. tongue, Pr. Skr. [%t, 

H. P. M. G. S. a bed, Pr. Iisrr, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. or B. 0. alms, Pr, 

Skr. 1^. 

M. sflST, H, P, #f, S. ^ sleep, Pr. Skr. 

M. #5, H. iZ, G. P. B. 0. iiS^, S.^, trunkofan 
elephant, Pr. ^fnrar, Skr. 

M. G. H. SIT, S. 3TT a jaw, a grinder, Pr. ?rer, Skr.3f^ 

H. P. %5r, S. G ^TPT a sign, Pr. ^mnr, Skr. 

H. S. wrvr, B. 5Errar ornpr,©. ^mrwish, longing, Pr.^, Skr.^gir. 

■ M. G. <joJ, H. S. B. O. ^ dust, Pr. Skr. 

M. H. G 3n»T,P.3ff»T, or empr, B. S. em?? fire, Pr.3i«ft -or 
i#wfr, Skr. 3n$. 

M. H. ^ sight, Pr. 1t^, Skr. 

M. or &er, P. H. sr^, or tsr, G. S. %dt or Sng, 
B. ^ sister, Pr. Skr. 

M. *#?r, H. ttr, G. %r, P. Iff or%, S. fffi a buffalo, Pr. nfiWf, 
Skr. HfHi'' 

H. F. «Nr, G gnr, M. S. a side of the abdomen, Pr. 
Skr, 

H. B. H G. ^ night, Pr. Skr. vs(^. 

M. ««rr, H. tw, G. ^ a fellow wife, Pr. iiwtft, Skr. • 

M. fnw, H. a mine, Pr. tSTniff, Skr. or 
M. H. P. G. B. 0. nw, S. ^ night, Pr. r?ft, Skr. mt. 

M. G. P. H. P. S. a creeping plant, Pr. %#, Skr. 

H. P. ?iw, M. G. S. ^ mother-in-law, Pr* 

Bk?. 
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M. G- S. lightning, Pi. Skr. i%5!!;. 

M. H. apa: or P. pp^, Pr. Skr, 5g. 

H. G. artw, P. amsr, S. 3rt%, B.O. anfe- the eye, Pr. aWfw. 
Skr. 3#. 

M. G, B. O. H,?T5, f|, or f|y, P. sf opffr, S. ^ or fit, 
Pr. 9#, Skr. 

M. f!PW, H. G. ?r#T, Pr. Skr. 

Here, also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in some oases, 
and has dropped them in others. In this manner, the final 3^, X, 
t, 7 and ar of Sanskrit and Prakrit nouns have been dropped in 
the vernaculars or changed to a silent 3T. 

Final aft is similarly treated. Even in the ApabhramSa period, 
this rule of accentuation must have prevailed, since the ending 
vowels are similarly shortened in a good many oases. You will 
remember that the Prakrit 3tt of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to ’3 in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have 
thus got a great many masculine nouns ending in the silent 3 t, 
such as ftft or 5r«r ‘hand’, ‘ear’, ‘tooth’, ^ ‘bold’, aw ‘ the 
Bunyan tree', &;g. But as before, the Sindhi has in aU these 
oases preserved the as &o. 

When the final vowel is preceded by another and not by a 
consonant as in the words just mentioned and in others given 
in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule 
shows a tendency to become long, and the original unaccented 
final being dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus r- 

[ Table 35 : Penultimate vowels lengthened and made finals 
through accent ] 

Skr. a pearl, Pr. M. *M, G. S. P. H. 

Skr. <n ^< r n water, Pr. M. G-, qroif, H. qTifr. 

Skr. a flowering budi, Pr. M. H. G. or 

Skr. a mare, Pr. uHlW, M. G. H. P. 

Skr. 3inf33>r a garment, Pr. trn^W, M. G. H. 
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Sfcr. itteer-easth, Pr. TT^sftT, iTf|9!T or M. H/qf 

as in table 4, all ending in f. 

8kr. a seller of betei-uut, Pr, and Ap, m. 

?TWt5Sr> G. H. Mf. 

Skr. a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. M. 

Skr, fr(lr«P; a peasant, Pr. ST%3^t, Ap. frf^, H. ?TgT, S. Vft. 

Skr. sn^RT: a barber, Pr. and Ap. or sTTf^-g-, M. 

H. 5rr|. 

Skr. a scorpion, Pr. f^’egsit, Ap. M. fir^, H. P. 

S. 1%, B. 0 ^3T. 

Skr. 5^: ordure, Pr, San, M. H. G. *1, 

Skr. 5»rar, Pr. M. 

Skr. JI3>r a louse, Pr. SS^TT, H. P, G. M. 3r. 

Ski. Mlfkepf an enclosure, Pr. or eRf%aTT, M. G. H. 

B. 

Skr. a roll of betel leaf, &o., Pr. sifi^srr, M. G.l^ifl, 

Skr. a tailor, Pr. Ap. H. wsfr. 

Skr. a fly, Pr. or M. miSt, G. H, 

Skr. sik-- life, Pr. Ap. H. 

Skr. blood, Pr. G. H. P. 55bg.. 

Skr. a leeoh, Pr. ST^rerr, M. H. 3!^, G. srgyt. 

Skr. sand, Pr, STTS^TT, M. G, H, 

.Skr. T%7:, Wft+T, and ITT^: as in tables 3 and 4. 

Thus 'then the Sanskrit Prakrit penultimate vowels beoonie 
final in the Ternaculars, and being originally accented in conse- 
quence of the law we have been considering, retain that accent 
in most cases, and are thus lengthened. When the penultimate 
happens to be ST it is. lengthened to atr as in the following 

[Table 36: Penultimate accented 3T changed to ] 

Skr. a horse Pr. Ap. M. H. P. B. 0. 

Skr. «nT^: mercury, Pr. <TR3ft, Ap. »m3', M. H. P. B. 0. "IRT- 
Skr. 3TOa^: a kind of myiobalan, Pr. Ap. M. 

3Thr35T, H. P. etwgr or 31HRJT, 
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ar.9n«TH«5liog-pliim, Pr.swrasfTt?, Ap. a n *» n 4^ , M.artror, 

Ht 58wnsT. 

skp. belerlo myfobalan, Pr. Ap. M.^Wr, 

H. P. 

Skr. a volume, Pr. Ap. iftfisra, H. P, 

Skr. a thorn, Pr. JpiRrail, Ap. M. H. B. 

Skr. a ball, Pr. iii«raT, Ap. ntora-, M. P. *ifeT, H. B. »frBT. 

Skr. Wi«4*i= brother-in-law, Pr. Ap. fTRsa-, M. P. frrar, 

H. ^nST. 

Skr. «(hraj: a lamp, Pr. efra^, Ap. sfhr?, M. %T, P. ?fWT, H. 
B.ft’TT. 

Skr. a bedstead, Pr. ina^, Ap. (T3^7, M. «[N(T. 

Skr. *rere*3: head, Pr. M. ( Goan., Mai., and Chit. ) urot; 

Pr. HWnSt, Ap. by a change of gender, M. H. B. JITOT, P. HWIT. 

Skr. a wristlet, Pr, <ci^, M. ( Goan., Mai. and Chit. ). 

Skr. a worm, Pr. Ap. M. f%4FT, H. F. qStVT, 
B. ^Inr, and the other words given in Table 6. 

It may be urged that in modern prcnunoiation when the 
penultimate ar is accented, it does not become an even though 
pronounced long, as observed before. How is it then that it 
becomes aiT here? In modern times several new modes of pronun- 
ciation have arisen, but as regards the matter in band, to lengthen 
9 into anT was the old process. And often when the old processes 
have disappeared from what is considered the standard form of 
a language, they are found preserved in some dialect of that 
language. Thus, while in the standard Marathi the penultimate 
H is simply pronounoed long, it becomes {in' in the Goanese and 
Malvani dialeots. 

Thus:— 

[ Table 37 ; Penultimate preserved dialeotloally ] 


St. M. 

Mai. Goan. 

qms? a garment, or thin. 

vraw. 

cloth. 

ww. 

(RPT hereditary property. 

^nin. 

snr:? careful preservation. 

smnr. 

tUlR garment. 

itliiTr. 

wn a rook. 

tww. 


IS llUO.&lwadaritei'sWwks,Vai.in. 
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In this manner, then, the penultimate 3T in consequence of tin 
accent became sfF, and the final 3' and the 3T ol the final 3T being 
dropped, itself became final, and has preserved its accent. 

An unaccented ar, err, or ^cT is, you will have observed from the 
above instances, dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For, 
if preserved, its effect would be to change the preceding olose 
vowel to the corresponding semi-vowel. But being accented, that 
vowel resists the influence and in its turn overpowers tie 
unaccented, and consequently weak, vowel. But when it ig 
possible to combine both into one sound the final is sometimeB 

not dropped. 

Thus the 3T and ar in the above examples aro combined into^ 
in the Gujarati, the Sindhi, and the Goanese, Malvani, and Ohitpavni 
dialects of the Marathi, and the Marvari, Mevari, Kumaoni, and 
Garhavali dialects of the Hindi ; and we have <n^, sitqsSr or 
enq#, * 1^1 and l%it. 

"When 35 follows another sf, the former, you will remember, is 
generally changed to a light JT in the Prakrits. Those dialects 
tolerated a hiatus when one or both of the vowels were close, 
But 3T or 3 Tr followed by sf or 35T required two complete openings 
of the mouth, which could not be borne, and hence a close sound ^ 
was interposed. Thus and spi'Sf, in the above, became sraiTT 
and and the «r being almost as light as the vowel f and 
being unaccented, is dropped in the Malvani and the other 
dialects •, but in the standard Marathi, as formerly observed, the 

and d are combined into 't, and so we have *ir# and qst. 

In the Apahhramsa, you will remember, the maseuline termi* 
nation 3 ' is transferred by analogy to neuter nouns, and Hema- 
oandra tells us that neuter nouns having a at the end do not 
drop their nasal termination. Thus, we have JTW# and from 
which by combination we have the Gujarati flnj and Here 
the nasal sound gives a sort of fixity to the vowel, and hence it 
does not pass into 3 t 1 as in the case of masculine nouns, but 
absorbs the preceding 3T. The «t and ss- thus formed are 
accented like the W of the masculine nouns in the Marathi and 
others, since they contain the accented penultimate. 
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' Similarly j final unacoenfied f is not dropped after ar or air, but 
Ib sluired over and the least possible time is allowed to it, in 
'consequence of which it sounds like the consonant and thus 
forms a sort of diphthong with the preceding ar or STT. 

[ Table 38 A : Pr. final ? changed to ^ ] 

M. ^ or sra: a hedge, Pr. sr?, Skr. ffw, 

M. ^ or ^ remembrance, Pr. , Skr, 

M. ( Mai. and Obit. ) fff or H. fiw, S. Pr, H?, Skr. 

M. or ?r name of a caste, Pr, WJmrf, Skr. 

H, sister’s husband, Pr. Skr. 

Sometimes the final vowel % absorbs the preceding ar ; as in 
[ Table 38 B '< Pr. final f merged in preceding sr] 

Q. for . 

M. 

M, for Pr. Skr, 

You will have seen that the Sanskrit nouiis, composed of three 
or more syllables, given in Table 36, with 9T for their penultimate 
vowel and qj or any other similar syllable ending in 3T for the 
‘final, have dropped one syllable and become nouns ending in 
aiT in Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi, and Bengali, and in Oriya also in 
some oases, and in eit in Gujarati, Sindhi, and in the dialects of 
the Marathi and Hindi spoken of above. Such of them as are 
neuter have acquired the ending or sif in Marathi and in ^ in 
GujaiatL 

, But these are not the only nouns with a final sn and ail and 

3Tr and ^ in these languages. There are a good many more, 
both substantives and adjectives, which have these endings. In 
the BrajabhSsa also a great many adjectives, nominal and verbal, 
end in STl or afl. The Sanskrit words from which they are derived 
are not composed of three syllables, with qr or another syllable like 
it preceded by an ar, as the final. Thus the substantives fT. M. 

‘a disciple’, s?T ‘a parcel’, qr^T ‘a decoction’, and the adjectives 
H M, Aot ' blue' H. %5T, M. fq^rajr 'yellow’, arid past parti- 
ciples, H. mr ‘gone’, wn ‘dead', M. 5(01, fir^r, &o., and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati, SSt, nod arq 
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derived from the Sanskrit 55:, SiTSEr:, sfl?!?;, Sco, 

Similarly such neuter nouns aa M. ikaj ( dial. %3st ), G. M* ^ 
(dial. #Tt), G. are derived from the Skr. and 5^^, 

How then did they get their vrr and eft and 3it, ^ and ? 

4 

A great many nouns in our languages end in 3 t, which hu 
now become silent ; and these, as 1 have explained, are derived 
&om the Sanskrit nouns ending in sr, the nominative termination 
3^ being, because it was unaccented, at first reduced to 3' and 
afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved in Sindhi, By 
that same law of aooentuation which brought about the elision of 
this we have seen, that nouns ending in 7 or such other 
syliahle preceded by «r come to have sir-sSt and for their 

final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substantives 
and adjectives also must have got or in the Prakrits and 
the ApabhrarhSa in the forms of or ^ and 3* or though in 
.Sanskrit they do not possess them. 

The suffix though actually found in certain words only in 
Sanskrit, must have been largely used in the spoken language of 
ancient times, since Ffipini and his expositors allow of its being 
appended to all nouns and even verbs and participles, to indicate 
littleness,' contempt,® tenderness,* the state of being unknown,* 
resemblance or copy,* and a species* founded on some of these 
particularities. Words formed by the addition of such a sufSx 
in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. 
They are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Marathi 
VWTT for Bama and effen for Govinda are. 

' Accordingly, in the Prakrits and ApabbraifaSa, which were 
derived from .the spoken languages, we find the practice of 
adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the fourth act of 
the VikramoxvaEiI we have for formed from the ana* 

logy of but properly for 

1 PSpini, V.3,85,86;V.4.4. 

2 PS^lni, V. 3. 74, 75. 

3 Pavinl,V.3.76,77. 

4 PSi>,iui,V. 3.73. 

5 PS»inl,V.8.«6,«7. 

fPIatai,Y.3.75,87,27.. . 
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for 5PR5®«[ ; for 5^:; aniinrsfr for for qft- 

?T*T!nf for 49 |<i<> 1$ ; for ^(S^^^for 

5n?rEW: ; (ri<4KU!^ for ; ^sTt for for *l^ q pg; 

And many others. So also in HemaQandra’s quotations front 
ApabhramSa works, we have n^raw for u l Stra : ; for 

/|fSrjraR«P; ; ^ifrai^tanr for ggi »mP 3 ^ti i flie for swr; ; ms# 
;or ci^<i<p^ t for ^h«b* &o. 

Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which 
•have aiT and ^ or aif, (f and ^ in our vernaculars had 7 appended 
to them in the Prakrits and not others ? The suffix was used only 
where some additional sense was intended to he expressed. 
Hence there were some words to which it was not appended at 
all, and of those to which it was two forms existed, of which the 
■ one augmented had unaugmented sense. And in our modem 
dialects a good many words have these two forms, and of these 
that with sir conveys an additional sense, such as is attributed to V 
by the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Thus ^ in Marathi expresses a ‘tooth ’but ?i?traoopyof 
the animal tooth, that is, ‘the tooth ' of such an instrument as a 
saw ; ^ signifies ‘ union ’ ‘ agreement, ' but^RST expresses a certain 
union, viz., a concourse of people in a fair or on some festive 
occasion; signifies ‘the elbow,’ but^imr any corner, resembl- 
ing that made by the elbow ; ^ means ‘ a string, ' generally, but 
;{iTra particular string, that is, ‘thread’ used for sewing i»TRr 
denotes generally ‘ a strip, ’ and thence the piece of wood used for 
sitting on, but TRtT a slab of stone used for pounding spices ; 'gw 
signifies ‘ a noose, ' generally, hut 'RTW a snare for birds or beasts, 
and also *a catch,* for fastening anything. In the Hindi,Panjabi 
and Gujarati gW or gW means a bamboo, as does gfs in Sindhl ; 
but in Marathi gfgT means ‘a hambu used as a rafter ’.and thence 
a rafter generally, &o. In Marathi and Hindi signifies 
‘foetus' or ‘ womb,' but WW the internal spadix or fruit-receptacle 
of the plantain-tree or the cote or heart of anything. The Panjabi 
and also mean ‘ the womb ' and the heart or core of 
anything respectively. 

Thus then ^ was appended to a word in the Prakrits to denote 
some additional sense ? and both the angm®Pted and unaugmented 
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forms of 11 were in use; and these in some oases have descended 
to the vernaculars. But in the course of time, in conseguenoe of 
the frequent use of the augmented forms, the things expressed by 
the unaogmented words came to be thought of with the addl. 
tional property, to denote which the ^ was in the first instance 
affixed. Hence the forms without ^ went out of use, gradually 
those with it lost the additional sense. It was not possible to 
preserve this sense except by a comparison with the signification 
of the unaugmented forms. But as these disappeared, thecompa- 
xison was impossible. And in some oases the additional sense 
was so slight, that in the course of time it gradually dropped 
away, though the two forms of the word did exist. Thus we 
have In Marathi or ^‘fragments,’ ^ or ^‘circum- 
ference, ' or ‘ the shoulder, ’ or ‘ a pair , ’ or 

^ ‘ chaff, ' and others; but there is no preceptible difference in 
the sense of the two forms, though In the last three cases usage 
has restricted one of them to one state of things and the other to 
another. So also one of our dialects has the augmented form, 
and another the original, the sense being the same. Thus r— 

[Table 39: Augmented and unaugmented forms of the same words] 

B. gsr, H. P. stir large or great. 

M. %q 5 , H, P. B, %«3T a play. 

H. B. yrrr, O, irsm right hand. 

M, M. ( dial. ) G. H. P, or B. #ST, 0. 

a pillar. 

B. srw, H, sniT or siPFg, P. M. eitsTT, G. arltt the mange tree. 

P, rnsg, H. B. HTSr, M. writ a fish. 

B. ’iiW, H. P. M. good. 

It thus appears that originally the suffix ^was not necessarily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the 
additional signification. This additional signification has been 
preserved in some oases, hut lost in others. 

THE Original and DERrvATivs Accents in the 
Vernaoulaeb. 

You will now have seen, that the Sanskrit and Prakrit final 
Vowels having, for the most part, been dropped by the influence 
(rf'the jtedeut, stf; f, and ^ thht we have 
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now got were oxigiDaU:r penultimates or have arisen from a oom- 
bination of the penultimate and final. The accent which origi- 
nally fsU the penultimate falls now in consequence of this 
change on these new finals. Thus, these two accents, that on the 
penultimate when a word ends in the silent and that on the 
new final, are now to be met with in the vernaculars. The first 
may be called the original accent, and the second derivative. 

The Marathi is of all our dialects the most sensitive to them, 
and shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to throw 
the whole force of utterance on the accented syllable. The 
Sanskrit ‘ mourning,’ ^ ‘ new, ’ ‘brass,’ and the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit ( from or ) are pronounced as sbp, 
with the penultimate 3T long and the first 
vowel short. In this way, in a word composed of three syllables, 
with the final sT silent, the first syllable must be short in Marathi. 
When a word is composed of more than three syllables, the 3? of 
the antepenultimate is elided, as in siSRer, ^aunqer, pronounced 
as &c. 

Similarly, when a word ends in the accented aw and the other 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following:— 

[ Table 40 ! Accent shortening preceding vowels ]. 

Skr. Pr. and the others in Table 6. 

Also and iwr which without the air are and ^ 

( See p. 422 ), ^ and such others occurring in Table 35. 

rq^ a stop in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. 

gambling by means of dice, Skr.^sp ( by a change of gender ), 

ftsyr-^-eSr blue, Skr. 50?j^-#-of|iq5T. 

(^?rarT-^-c¥ir yellow, Skr. 

When, together with the accented final, a word is composed 
of three or more syllables, or, more generally, when the accented 
syllable is preceded by two others or more, the 3T of that which 
Immediately precedes is silent or elided, as in the case of aRpW 
above, and any other vowel in its place is shortened andsometim)^' 
dropped. The other vowels are also pronounced short, Thus; 

p-r j ■ ■ 
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[ Table 41 ‘ Elision of V throngb Accent. ] 

ijhv imper. Und iitf. to learnt pronounced as 

per.stwff.theorigi- 
n&l form of the root. 

^ Sgtfr *n/. 'toask' .■■ 

pres. part. ‘ be is 

angry * 

Jjfhr ClwOT paM part. 

‘touched ' 

has similarly f|iejfr*to sew' ‘ he sews, * f^rujir 

‘■ewn.’ 

‘ do,’ j»'es. part, unaugmented ?pfiw, augmented or 
pronounced as 

So also araWF; is artusr, and ?rT*W the penultimate S' 

being dropped. 

When the final is unaccented, it is the penultimate that is 
emphasized, but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred 
over. Thus the accentuation of the penultimate leads to the 
elision of the final vowel, and the accentuation of the final brings 
about an elision or shortening of the penultimate. 

Accent in Hindi 

In Hindi also the aooent leads to the elision of the er of the 
previous syllable when more than one precede the accented 
syllable. Thus NUNN ‘ a cosmetic ' is pronounced as NU^i 
HjtNRN as NiOg^, NUNNI izff. ‘to rah the body with a cosmetic,’ as 
NNNT as The Biaj present participle is pronounced as 
since one syllable only precedes the accented penultimate ; 
but the Hindi TIJTT as two syllables precede the accented 
nr. The aooent leads to the shortening of the preceding vowels 
in some cases. Thus utw ‘cowherd,’ and urffRl ‘the lower 
regions,’ are sometimes pronounced and ’written as S^n^and^NlNr; 
sodoesNni^ become NWftN. In such words as NUNT ‘produce,* 
‘ respiration, ' and NUNN ‘a oosmetio,’ from thePr. 
NfNTN, andNsUgur, Skr- NcUUT, NUjtN', and nS[iSn, it prevents the length* 
efldng of the initial N, as by the general rule it should be long, since 
one member of the follovring double consonant is dropped. The 
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derived accent also shortens the preceding vowels in such 
instances as the following • 

[ Table 42 : Accent in Hindi shorteniijig preceding vowels ]. 

H. southern, Pr. ?Tf|flra¥f, Skr. ?l%nrqj:. 

H, a lamp, Pr. Skr. 

H. gambling, Pr. Skr. |cnu: ( by a change of gender ). 

H. foremost, the first part of which is STHT, from Pr. 5RT»r, 
Skr. srar. 

H. srwT one’s own srnr fromPr. stor, Skr. snctr. 

together, 

H. firtr walked, drunk, sewn, touched, past parti- 
ciples of 'flitni, 

In the same way it prevents the lengthening of a preceding 
vowel in such cases as5<T3nTT*to be produced,' toht ‘ to rise, ' 
TRT ‘to fly, ’the last two being derived from the Prakrit 
aad^sfq^. 


BXOBPTIONB TO THE ABOVE. 

But in a great many cases the accent does not affeot the 
preceding close vowels. The Sanskrit words &o., the 

first syllable of which is shortened in Marathi, retain it long in 
the Hindi. The words yueiflr, 3^^, and others 

have their initial vowel optionally lengthened, and in a few 
cases, such as arTT and 3riS^, it is lengthened without any appar- 
ent reason. Similarly, the Hindi forms of and the other 
words in Table 6 retain the long vowel. It has also and 

as in Table 35, and sft^'blue’, <flra5r ‘yellow’, ‘learnt’, 

’Shrr ‘wet’, Iflar ‘sweet’,g^*asked’,s?^‘dead’,^fh3^n‘toleBrn’,1jE3T 

‘to ask’, &o., while in all these cases the Marathi has diort 
^ and 3. Perhaps this weakening of the accent as regards pre- 
vious I and 3) is due to the development of another accent In 
Hindi on the initial syllable. To such an accent as this might 
be attributed the almost universal change of eur and 913 to ^ and 
9$!' that we have already noticed. The 9T of the initial syllable, 
being accented, draws to itself the 3 or 3 of the following and 
S4 [ R. o. Bhaadaikar'e Woriu, VoU IV. 1 
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deprives it of its 3T, in which oases the ?r or sr heeomes ? or S', and 
then the two form ^ and 

THE ACCEET in GUJAEATI 

The Gujarati follows the Hindi completely, sometimes short- 
ening the preceding vowels as in and ‘delicate’, 

‘tender’, and dropping it as in ‘father-in-law’, ( Skr. 
and smTsit ‘finger’ ( Skr. 3i|'f?rJFr ), sometimes preventing their 
being lengthened, as in 3V3T, 375, &c., and very often preserving 
them long, as in ‘full’, &c. 

THE ACCENT IN PANJABI 

The Panjabi also keeps the short vowel in such oases as 3^ 
‘utterance’, 3'3Tr5?T ‘light’, though a member of a double is dropped 
and preserves the long in such eases as ^TTT or SfhT, 
gjft ‘a cake’, &c. It has even fewer instances of shortening than 
the Hindi. 

The Accent in’Sindhi 

The Sindhi has saw ‘gambling’, i%aw ‘a lamp,’ &c., but 
has such words ‘mourning’, ‘a worm’, «{t3t ‘a toll of 

betel leaves, { Skr. ), ‘drunk’, &o. In a great many 
words such as ‘dried’, fWl ‘heard’, ‘touched’, 5^1 ‘milked’, 

the vowel of the preceding syllable is short ; but that is due not 
to the accent on the last syllable but to the peculiarity of the 
Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowels even when a 
member of a double is dropped. 

The Accent in Bengali and Oriya 

The Bengali is more like the Marathi in this respect than the 
Hindi. Thus we have H. ‘in the interior’, dry, H, 
<3jaT i f^Rii or ‘wet’, H. or ’StrtT; ‘a worm’, H, ^I?t; 

'shoes’, H. 1 %^ 'a nail’, H, 3guTsr, ‘to be produced’, 

dec. It thus shortens f . and 3 in the unaccented syllables like 
the Marathi. 

The Oriya follows the Bengali, having Skr. ‘a knot 
of hair’, ‘shoes’, fSpHT ‘wet’, ‘in the interior’, &o. All 
these languages, however, treat the unaccented ar in words of 
three or more syllables as the Marathi and Hindi do. 
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In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of oases and that 
of the plural of neuter nouns in q- are also accented. The reason 
why they hear the accent will be considered hereafter. The accent 
on the causal termination, in consequence of which the preceding 
vowels are shortened in the Hindi and the Gujarati, has already 
been mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we 
have been considering. Thus in G. ‘make him sew', or 

‘make him wash’, the w being penultimate bears the 
accent and the final ST is dropped. Similarly in by the 

general rule, the final vowel being accented the penultimate sr is 
silent. It is because it is so, and the forms the conjunct sj, 
that the aiT looks as if emphasized just as the first ai of and 
StjTT is. In the Marathi and other dialects also, there is this 
accent in the case of the oausal, and the preceding ^ and 3r are 
shortened; as In ‘make him sleep’, 'to make one sleep', 

from the original %5T ‘sleep’, in cause him to do’, or 

‘to cause one to do’, &o. In the standard Hindi the ^ is 
dropped, but still the way of pronunciation remains the same as 
It was when it existed. In f^RT ‘to show,’ for instance, the 
NT is pronounced as it would have been if the word had been 
And the forms with w exist in the Braj. 

Accent in Vernacular Compounds 

Compounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to the 
Tatpurusa, Karmadharaya, or Dvandva class have an accent on 
the penultimate or final of the last word, as in the H.tS^TN ‘a place 
where water is provided for passengers’, in which the first word qisfr 
becomes ‘a forest of mango-trees’, in which the sir of aiW 

is shortened, ‘a stable’, in which we have fg; for 

TSINTN ‘harem’, the of which is a shortened form of and in 
the G. 3TU35? ‘half dead ’, and the M. suscfifoT ‘half a maund’. In 
the Marathi STTflC^, the of th e first syllable 

is short though not changed to 3T; and in ‘an arrow and 

bow’, the first word is iftl^with the f shortened. 

An unaccented initial vowel is dropped in the following 
instances 
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[ Table 43 ; unaccented initial vowels dropped in vernaoulars ] 

Skr. sit, Pr. 3^?^, M. H. B. 0. 1^, G. S, %. 

Skr. sat, Pr. 33353??, H. P, hn, G, Iwf, S, 

Skr. 5(?wrsa3 inside, H. iftH?:, B. M. ( dial. ) fSftW. 

Skr. 3?33g, a water-wheel, Pr. 3H<gg?, H, 333, M. 3313. 

Skr. to soak, M. H. -sift^T, G. B. filtSwT. 

Skr. in one place, Pr. H. P. ^sr, or 33^r. 

Skr. 33 ft, above, Pr. 33^, M. 33. 

Skr. left, Pr. s^fa??, H. ‘what is left after eating'. 

Skr. ^vrwrnr a preceptor, M. i?n3lT, P. 31^. 

Skr. Pr. a bridegroom, H. P. fOT. 

Of the two instances of this change in the Prakrits a 
‘pumpkin’ exists in Hindi, and 3tnir in the form of 3R in M. and P. 
and of 33 in H. Medial ^ is dropped in Marathi, Bengali, and 
Oriya in the word sRr, and others enumerated before. It is drop- 
ped in the G. TtTsft for H. ffprf? ( see p. 391 ). This elision does not 
appear to he due to accent since aooording to our theory it must 
fall on the ^ in some at least of the oases. The change is due to 
the process of softening, since what takes place here is the simple 
dropping away of the close element of the diphthong. • 

THE ATOIDING OF THE HIATUS IN THE VBENAOULABB 

We will now briefly notice the manner in which the hiatus 
caused by two vowels coming together in consequence of the 
elision of uninitial consonants in the Prakrits is avoided. We have 
seen that 3? and 3 and 3? and 3* are combined into ^ and e?? in 
some of the dialects, and into 7 and #’ in others.' Final 
unaccented 3? and 3?r are dropped when preceded by 3 or 7 as in 
the words given in Table No. 35, and unaccented 7 preceded by 
3? is dropped in some of the vernaoulars, as in Table Ho. 36, and 
combined into ^ or 7 in others.^ Final 3 is preserved or changed 
to 7 after 3? in some cases, and combined with it to form if in 
others.^ 

Final accented 33 and 7 or g» are preserved and a hiatus 
is tolerated; as in H. P. ^3?r or 3j3?r for 9Ri^, and S. P. ftg-, »n7, 
and the M, Niir for &o. 

I Pp. 400-406. % Se9 P. 418, 8 P. 41?, 
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Sometimes ^ or ^ is inserted in such oases after ? and % as 
in H. for ‘a lamp’, and M. H. ^ for 

The syllable ew, formed in the Prakrits by Interposing a 

between a{ and sT, is changed to ^ in modern Hindi as 
in the words in Table Ho. 16 and to in the Gujarati and 
the Sindhi, This latter was the older prooess ; and 
hence even in the Prakrits we have for Skr. and , 
^nfbEtr, for &o. And in Hindi also 

we have »r in^ ‘a plum' from for Skr. *1^, which must 
have existed in the Prakrits, though the form given by the 
Grammarians is sftr for SRT. 

Though the Marathi does not, like the Hindi or Gujarati, now 
change ew to ^ or T, still as formerly observed, when in a state 
of formation, it did form t out of it, as in the instances there 
given, and in the neuter singular termination cf ’• The termination 
^ occurring at the end of the names of Gujarati and Marathi 
towns such as =erblfrPC, PnraWT, &o., is derived from 

Pr. RUT for Skr. srUT ‘town.' The syllables swt, arising from 3i and 
3g, are also sometimes changed to T as in H. 31% or 3f%r, M. 31%, 
Pr, 3irvruTT, Skr. spfvnPTT. After 3TT, the rr is sometimes changed to 
and (f in the Hindi and Gujarati as in the instances in Tables Ho. 
18 and 20, and also in the Marathi in the instance from Pr. 

Skr. ; but often arru and swfT remain unchanged 

as in 

[Table 44 : Reinserted to avoid Hiatus] 

H. G. RJTUT timid, Pr. ^TUT, Skr. gSTfTT, 

H, G. M. UTU a wound or blow, Pr. UTSI or URT, Skr. UTfr. 

H. URT wind, Pr. urar, or urt, Skr. UTR. 

M. URT the foot, Pr. UT3T or URT, Skr. URf. 

M. H. G. TRT a king, Pr. TT3(T or TRTT, Skr, TRrr. 

H. *Rr gone, G. urT, Pr. RSJ#, or uu#, Skr. uatp:. 

G. %UT3Pt the cold season, S. Pt. #3t3iT( UT,)«5^, Skr. 


IF. 403, 
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Sometimes ^the interposed is so light that it is dropped 
and the vowels 31 and 3fT, or spr and 3T, and in rare oasesi and 3 t, 
oomhine and form sir as in : — 

[ Table 45 A ; The interposed n:, dropped ] 

B. ^rr, and.'B. G. m for intT and ^ in the above, 

M. snr of 5TO5T, Pr. ensiar, Skr, 3wncr. 

M. a potter, Pr, ^wrsnr, Skr, and generally, the 

termination as in ‘a goldsmith’ and others, also M. 

efviK for 

M, a Boa constrictor, Pr. ®I3T3!T, Skr. sfsniT. 

G, ^ a promise, Pr. gerost, Skr. 

H, M. apcTcT a bridal procession, Skr, ^R^ITSIT. 

In some oases 3^ is inserted instead of ^rjo prevent the hiatus, 
as in s— 

[ Table 45 B ; e:, inserted to avoid Hiatus ] 

M. for *a king’. 

H, <n:«r for <TT3t ‘the foot'. 

M. ^in!gra#for S^rsT in ^r; 55Rrr for Pr, !i;i3R3r, Skr. 
^ in 5pnraT for Pr. frbm Skr. 'PT’5 ; and a few others, 

In the principal Prakrit also we find 'fN«!3T for Skr. 
‘yellow', from which we have the Marathi and has been 
mentioned above. 

A medial 3T is dropped after f , q' or T short or long, as in .— 

[ Table 45 0 : Medial 3? dropped after f , q or 3“ ] 

M. for Pr. ‘husband's brother’. 

G. H. ‘yellow’ for Pr, Skr. 

I 

M. %55-‘ stale, ’ H..^ ‘ damp, ’ ‘ cool, 'Pr. Skr. 

M. lor ‘ a throe, ’ Pr.^sjoTT, Skr. ^r; M. ^ or ^ ‘twins, ' 
Pr. S3it or Skr. or Sometimes with the 

previous f, it forms q ; that is, a vowel, partaking of the oharaotsr 
of both, is substituted for them ; as in 
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[ Table 45 D ^ medial sr changed to m ] 

S. ‘a fetter,’ Pr. t^rar^, Skr. fqns-;, 

H. P. or^ ‘ near, ’ Pr. Skr. 

M. * the tuft of hair on the head,’ Pr. 

Skr. the f being softened to 3 t. 

‘ a fan,’ Pr. f^aqntar, Skr. arsRcR. 

has the form also, in which case eff is simply dropped 
and the vowel rendered long as in the M, sfrr. 

The long aiT is preserved and changes the preceding f to ^ 
or *r as in the H. or WK ‘ Jackal ’ for Pr. firargr, Skr. ^?Trar; 
nrs ‘marriage, ’ for Pr. Skr. f^if, &o. 

Consonantal Changes in the Veritaoulaes. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal 
ohanges ; and first of those due to the process of softening. The 
semivowel is often softened to f . In the Prakrits, arsw ‘ a fan ’ 
beooraes which is preserved in the H. ^ and^tJTRis 
changed to «flnr. This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but 
the Hindi and Marathi have got and ‘ to congeal ’ 
from the verb in which tlT is softened to ?. From 5inS»r, or 

rather such a word as 5^51^, we have by a similar softening M. 
ftsTotr, H. fiwHr, G. Rsmtl', S. More modern instances ares — 

[ Table 46 : Pra. \ changed to Verna, f ] 

H. P. wt, P, NoSif , Pr. varttT, M. ^ a pencil, probe, 
Skx. 

B. a dart, 8br. 3?T5*iT; the «r, being changed to f , is feansferred 
to the preceding syllable. 

H. P. safirN a bridal procession, Skr. stwruTNT. 

H. inf shadow, P. Skr. ^TNT. 

H. P. ^rfhr passed, Skr. 

H. P.f^ pain, Skr. arUT; business, performance, Skr 

«nnfR. 

H. P. welfare, Skr. learning, Skr, f^T, 

P. faith, belief, Skr. stfw. 
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H. visible, Skr. 

The Panjabi always dissolves a Sanskrit ir contained in a 
conjunct into f+ar, or sometimes into f simply, while the Hindi 
often resorts to the latter change. The other languages do not 
seem to possess many instances of this process. The change of 
OT or 5Wr to formerly noticed, is also due to this softening 
process. 

In the Prakrits, 9:.is dissolved into iJingnftfor Skr,®r^,g^for 
% for f|, for r^, &c. In Hindi we havegir in the sense 
of ' a slight resemblance,’ a remote sound of the property possessed 
by another. But another derivative from the word exists in the 
form of or in that language, and of 'i!?? or gJig? in Marathi. 
From H. has ^ ‘ to sleep, ’ P. G. S?, and B. and 0. 5 or gg. 
5 oocurs in the forms of ^ or 1 when the word stands alone or . 
is compounded, as in H. urr, B. 5*11, M. ^oir. & 0 ., for Pr. ^gnr, 
Skr. ftQnr ‘two-fold,’ and gsrr by a further dissolution becomes the 
P. pHT ‘ to go, ’ H. P. atcT, G. cTTcT ‘ instantly, pr. part., M. ijjS 
‘at present 

More modern instances are 
' [ Table 47 : changed to S' or # ] 

H. P. 'irUir to serve food, Skr. 

, H. P. M. a neighbour, arf^r#. 

■ H. a towel, 

H. 'RTif son’s wife, Pr Sr^f , Skr. 

H. P. 51^, Pr. -irtP o Ma T, Skr. ^iT t ryia . 

The ? and ^ to which «r and tT are softened are similarly 
changed to a" or 

H. P. sisters ’s husband, Pr. 3lf|?fraf, Skr, 

H. P. 1111^ name of a month, Pr. Sk, *rra^. 

H. P, G. ^St-tsTr-orr-t] to lose, Pr. Skr. 

H. P. B. f to touch, Pr. or Skr. ft. 

H. unexpected, Pr. Skr. 

H. 5fi?(T, P. VlFjtn', G. invitation, A. P. or 

Skr. H. has also. 

H. spit the full-moon day, Ap. sfobwt, Skr. iffinTT. 
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H. ^ (of #^) face to face, Ap. Skr, 

M. #T to entruBl, Ap. Skr, 

It will be seen that the e?r or to which ?; is softened often 
prevails over the preoedint, and following vowels, as in the words 
irW and l^fl. 

The change of sra" to foi'merly noticed, I consider as due 
to the elision of the final ST of consequent upon an accent on 
the first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the 
?;.tog'. But in the above instances the change of a: to sfr or 3" is 
due to a weak pronunciation or softening alone The diphthong 
9?! requires, as I have several times observed, a passage from one 
Weal position immediately to another which involves energetic 
utterance. The Pali, Prakrit, Gujarati, and Sindhi substitute for it, 
vlz/ ait, is due to assimilation. The Hindi afr and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati therefore, are not due to a weakening of the 
q;, but the aft in the above Instances is, since it is not a substi- 
tute for # and consequently does not arise from an assimilation 
of the two sounds, involved in that diphthong. 

The following are still more modern instances . — 

[ Table 48 : ^ changed to 3' ]. 

9. P. God, Skr. 

M. H. P. ST or a musical note, Skr. 

H. P. nature, Skr. 'OTHT. 

P. gantft master, Skr. 

In this manner the Panjabis always pronounce ike < of 
Sanskrit words and to a smaller extent, the Hindi people. The 
Marathi has not many instances of this softening of %. 

In the Prakrits therd are according to the grammarians but 
three instances of the change of to the sonant q;. Of these 
for Skr. ^'4%; occurs in the vernaculars.’ With these 
exceptions the initial ^ remains unchanged and the medial is 
dropped. But the vernaculars, adopting pure Sanskrit words 
again and again in the course of their history, have changed them 
as we have seen or changed the Prakrit words that came down 

-- - ■ _ ■ _i - I 1. .. . . . .. ... 'Ill < 

, 1 See Table 22. 

w [ & Q. Bhandarkar’e Works, VoL IV. ] 
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to them in virtue of the general or special laws which 
regulate the development of human speech. Thus, though Hjcy 
did not receive more words with a softened ® from the Ptakrlte, 
they have now oome to possess a good many. Thus"-— 

[ Table 49 : Medial ^ softened to ^ ] 

M. ^Tfrsyr, P. fnrsrr, or H. or G, all 
or whole, Skr. or . 

M. spt(3Sr, H. P. srm G. sni^, S. spit, B. 0. Skr. m or 
a crane. 

M. H.P. G. TRRT or sm?, S. sHTf visible, manifest, Skr, spR. 

H. P. G. B. 5BT*T, S. qjra a orow, Skr. JBTqj:. H. has or ^ 
from Pr. SBRT with the suffix Jpi, i a., sSt, M. spTW, of %No 5T, also. 

H. 5f?n, S. ^3 or ^ people, the world, Skr. The others 

have 

H. P. S. ^rrar greens, culinary herbs, Skr. The others 
have ^TRF. 

H. P. G. or wnr, S. B. 5155 an auspicioue 
omen, Skr M. S. has 5^, also from the Pr. 55®!. 

H. P. 5t»r, S. grief, Skr, The others have 

H. P. crooked, Pr. 5|F3T, Skr. sras®. The others have 
or art®. 

P. passage of the sun into a sign, Skr, 5<h'l(^. The 

others have 5®hr. 

P. contraction, bashfulness, Skr. H. or 

9$®, M. 

®.is softened to the sonant sr. as in the following r~- 
[ Table 50 s softened to st, ]. 

M. 5?^ a needle, Skr. ; also ‘ a tailor ’ from Skr. . 

H. G. ^^-or and tl to be suggested, Skr. ^5. 

H. ^ a key, Skr. 

P. S. *1® five, Skr. P, aNft a small bedstead, Skr. atfitW* 
There axe not many Instances of this process. 

The Prakrits change an uninitial $ toS when preceded by # 
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vowal; and the vernaoulars.have preserved the words so changed. 
For instance!— 

[ Table 51 : Medial softened to f ], 

Skr. a jar, M. H. ^rar. G. S. Trtt, H, P. 

Skr. ^ to happen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M. 8. Q^. W* 
[9r-€4]. H.P.'5I?-[!IT]. 

Skr. a measure of time, M. Q-. S. 0. B, H. P. 

Skr. a horse, M. O. B. 'Ul^, G, S. Utft, H, P, ^KfT. 

Skr. f(S a bank, M. m', 0. B. in an altered sense. 

Skr. a door, M. H. G. 

Skr. bitter, M. G. H. S, qsgt, 

Skr. vk waist, M. Q. W 

Skr. a bracelet, M. ?#, H. O. G. 

Skr. ^ or 3IR3;to cry, M, ^ir in ^ or G. S. ^-[ ]. 

Skr. a garment, M. G. H. P, S, B. 0, 

wnft. 

Skr. TO! the Banyan tree, M. G. H. P, S. gf. 

Skr. in to snap, ^ in M. tTl^, G, H, P,?ilni5tT, 

S, 

Skr. in to break, in M. '^racT. 

Skr, or a crown, H, P. B. 0. 

Skr. a kind of tree, M. 

Skr. TOl^ a kind of cucumber, M. tojrs, H, G. T^TOi. 

Skr. a worm, M. I^ST, G. H, ^tar. 

The instances in which the cerebral ^ resulting &om an 
original a; has been softened in the Prakrits to ^ have been 
preserved by the vernaculars. The following are some of these • 

[ Table 53 s ( from original g; ) softened to 3 ] 

TO for Pr, «n^, Skr. STI^, in such words as H. G. a neigh- 
bour, M. to!#, Skr. srfSW!'. 

M. TO^, Skr. echo. 

M. TO#, Skr. n f rlA tn v cold, catarrh. 

M.f'TOSnn'. reflection. 

I proof, 
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Q-. 'T^^TToS', Skr. a pentl\o\iso. , ^ 

G. TS''srr, Skr. srfffW echo or rejuiiance. 

or and as in Table 29 ; M. ^ forward, so forth 
Pr. <! 1 %, Ski', 

of M. i5or, G. I5t, H. 155TT to fall, Pr, 15, Skr. 15 . 

M. Jit a corpse, from Pr. Skr. ^tTlsTC. 

gjiraiT to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. gr^TcT, 

Of the change of to T there are some instances J® the 
Saurasenl, and corresponding to these, we have a few fp the 
Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati, thus • — 

r Table 53 : g; softened to 5 ^ ] 

P. 5fT55T 'living', Saur, pres. part, sfrgvfr, Skr. sfrUrT. 

gr of the present participle of roots, as tpiefr tnaso. ‘doing’, 
antigrinaBO. ‘saying’ &o. A modern instance is for the 
Sanskrit TOTi%. 

The Sindhi preserves the Saurasenl present participial aflgx 
or sometimes changed to?JCl throughout, as in pjrfr ‘moving’, 

‘doing’, |r^ ‘being’, &o. Tho same change is observable 
in other words also as in for Sanskrit 

The Gujarati has the few instances of the Saurasenl past 
passive participle in as in liri ‘eaten', irg ‘drunk’,' ‘‘done’, 
&o. Marathi has gr? for Skr. ‘belly’, and Gujarati 

The labial surd 1 , is, when uninitial, softened in the Prakrits 
to a^. The 1 ;, is preserved by the Marathi unchanged, hut the 
Hindi softens it in some oases still further to 5 as already shown 
( p. 433 ), and drops it in a great many more oases, according Ito 
a very general rule to be hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati 
changes it sometime, 3 to jj;. The Sindhi and Bengali follow the 
Hindi to a large extent in this latter respect. Thus : — 

[ Table 54 : 1 softened to 5 . or 3“ or P; ] 

Skr. ipfl' a well, Pr. spii', M. PTI, G. H. ^ in B. Rf, 
P. WTff insrrgilt'. 

Skr. ^5! a well, Pr. G, H. fep, S. ^ for fiSt. ' 
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fikr. a door, Pr. M. H. G. 

Skr. srnr to i^aoh, attain, Pp. «rw, M. qw ( in ), G. ’nw-jifcj, 
H. 'n-[wl, S. «rrf-,[ jb ], p. ^ ]. 

Skr. sR^TT'T to send, Pr. qfff , M. m^-[ St ], old H. <iw-[ HT ], H. 
(r5r.[!iT], S. »ra:-[qia. 

to ^\^ohf jf&B or 5ir, M. j(^.[ ft ], P. p,|p-[ w^o.], 

0. ^ gf , p. S3l-[ SS ] ^ -[ »? ]. 

Skr. j®W to hfi^, Pr, hw, JM, G. ?. Hnr-[ .ft-4:-’'J i !? 1- 

Skr, snft?r a barber, Pr. srr^ or f5l(^, U. ^pSfr, <J. mii, JI,!S. 

Skr. a cowherd, Pr. M. If. Q, fR^, 

G. H, ( = %an«j ), nn^, s, *nrw. 

Skr. «'«OT: a tortoise, Pr. H. S. 

jSkr* *9'I»!Cr fi, /ejilo^-wi^, Pr. M. ww, H. 

glff. warn JPW90 /Pf tke Wii^ paoflth, Pr. ijqCTSF, U- JTO. ¥• 
UIRt, S, 

Prig;PiPl aujd aspirate wi|l >e xemembera^, pl^^d 
in the Prakrits to and the vernaoulars, espeoiallj the Hindi, 
have preserved the instances and even added to them, as will be 
seen from the fdlowing 

i TabJ? ^ ^chapgef Jo *; ] 

Skr.^W to read, Pr. W, M. H. P. S. wlnij?ft-flrr.^. InH. and P., 
however, the pronui^oiatioppf g is somewliat different &om what 
it is |n]M^., and ip S. ^t sounds like the ooujunoti^. 

Skr. ^fra?B a stooji, Pr, ftisr, pL. jgiT. 

Skr, a series ( of generations ), Pr. <fht3ff,S[.rfljft, . Iftft, 
G.^. 

Skr. *ra: or tJ^CT a^small temple, Pr. W, H. P. irtt, old M. W. 

Skr. Pr, ?lfr, H. BTR, M. G. RTB. 

Similarlj we hav.e H. grgJTT ‘ to toll ’ from Skr. TSS.- In the word 
«[TTr, the RT does not represent ^ but R, to whioh that Skr. conjunct 
must by the general rules be reduped in the PreicrttB* ®lie Pf 
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the two ^ is dropped, and tlie preoeding vowel lengthened 
according to a general rule in the vernaculars to be hereafter 
noticed. The remaining ^ is softened to There are other 
instances of the same change in our dialects. Thus : — 

[ Table 56 *• ^ changed to ^ ]. 

Ihr of M. S. i?- of H. ^gsTT, of B. ^ ‘to surround ' 

from Skr. ^ through Pr. The Gujarati, however, has 

^ of M. 0 ^, Q. H. CT ofS B.ipif ‘to draw 
out, ' ftom Pr. Skr. 

of H. to moUrn, from Pr. Skr. Even here the 
Gujarati has 

H. M. G. S. white leprosy, from Skr. through 

Pr. 

The ^ arising from the Sanskrit is also similarly changed 
to g;. M. mas, H. &c., from the Skr. %f3lRj as in Table 29. 

M. Wfoi to boil, !preT decoction, ouray, mi a cauldron, 

G. &o„ H. !|53'Jn, sprer, &o„ all from the Skr. root 

We have noticed the change of if to and and of ?; to in 
the Prakrits. Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words 
so changed, but have carried on the process to such an extent that 
^ and have become mutually Interchangeable in some of them, 
•specially the Hindi. 

[ Table 57 : ^ changed to ^ ] 

Skr. ?rgm a tank, Pr. g^rsT, M. G. assuT, M. aaf , H. S.iB. eraiT, 

Skr. pomegranate Pr.HfT%(T, M, G. H. B. 

•1^^, H. 

Skr. 07 molasses, Fr. 07, '. 

' Skr. of mTOcTt? to torment, to twist, Pr. M. G. 

H. ftoar, &c. 

The numereds with their 7 changed in the Prakrits to l^thioogh 
ap intennediate 7 have come down to the verpaoulars • 
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t Table 58 : ^ of Skr. Numerals obanged to ] 


Skr. T*r. H. P. S. 

M. 

G. 

0. 

B. 

qsirw smsi nptor nirt J 

■ snsqi 

L 


'jsnr 


arn? ainr arRf wtof 

am 

WtT 

m 

qiT 


trtT 

fir 


i»q 




•sfiq 


<T3^5RP!r ’nwR? qa? 'rat-'qtn 



qqq 

q?>T 


^toST 



ql?y ■ 

^rag tiditi ^rat 

tidii 


qrar 


aisRf smaui ^raHt 

3rai[T 


arar 

anarr 


The other Prakrit words and in which the f; of the 
Sanskrit and is changed to are preserved in Marathi 
in the forms of #lfT35T and 15^. Similarly and with 
the !;.so changed appear in the vernaculars as shown before.' 

The following are later instances 

[ Table 59 : ^ and changed to ] 

B. 9^, G. Skr. lap. 

B. Skr. look of hair. 

H. ira" for Pr. Jrrar, Skr. ^SRF a corpse. 

H. Pr. intsTsir, Skr. 

H. %U5fT or %TflrT, Skr. mocking. 

G. ’Trasj, from Skr. «nv to resist. 

G. meii; from Skr. 'TIT to tide over. 

H; from Skr. i%<;cT to amuse one’s self. 

S. or ^ fetters, from Skr. fnmi’. 

H. P. sit, Pr. Skr. near. 

Though the change of ^ to redoes not Involve softening, but, 
must be considered to be due to a predilection for the sound, It 
would be convenient to notice it here. There is only one instance 
of this change given by Hemacandra as existing in the Mahs>riftrl, 


;IS«9F. 406 and Table S2. 
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but thero are a great iiany in the veMiaoulare, so'thatthis appears 
to be a peculiarly modern process. The Hindi and the Sindhi 
have', however, of all the vernaculars, the largest numbto of 
ajCftftipleB, tha rest ^resehting but a few stfS^y one&. Somaeimes 
both the forms with ST and r are in use, especially in the Hindi , 

[ Table 60 •• ^ changed to l,in Vernaculars ] 

Skr. Pr. ’Ol’r, M. large, great. 

H. Gl. #*rr, M. G. ffkr, S. cS»TC, Skr. a plough, or anchor. 

If. or Skr. a morsel ; «?r or Skr. ^ dust ; 

Skr. »J&Okal ; #05^, I^r. ^srW, 6ki*. Jigttc. to jStdise; 

Ski;, jpjfey 8' spoilt oMld ; 1%*^, Skr. a chain ; gr^srr, 
Skr. (eotts. of to burn; (Braj) for 'Sfggr, Skr. 

dark. 

S. fHWf, Str. dafk) Skr. a oefrtkintreei 

Ski. thW55 to light cr httrn; Skr. sf*^ to mslt; 

fit, Sk?. 6 ^Idugh, &ld. 

Q. Skr. 3{fTi9'«CT a high mansion ; M. or 

Bkr. the silk'ootton tree. 

[ ISfTBRflHAWtffiAfiLEMgS OP f , < AED S[ ] 

Notable instanoes of the interoliaiigeableneBS of and are 
afforded by the causal forms of verhal roots in sotne of thd’verna* 
oulars. In Hindi, the daukdl of ifboti^ ending in a Vowdl is 
formed by inserting 3S; between it and iihe terminatioh ^ which 
is the remnant of the old Frkkrit STre* presei'ved fn the Braj and 
other dialects ; as R'gisn' oaus. of ‘ to drink, ’ %0HT of W ‘ to eat, ’ 
f$5SWT of If ‘to give, ' 555HT of to wash’, &o. In Gujarati we 
have u;. for af. as ‘ to cause to eat, * * to cause to give , ' 

' ' ‘ to causd to bttthe, ’ ‘ wash ' &6. Sofadtihldd Instead of 

t;.ia optionally used EH ‘ to oatise t'o eat, ' 

‘to threaten, ' &c. But in Sindhi ^alwaj^S represents the Hindi 
H.and the Gujarati IJ, as in ‘to cause to give, ’ gsHT® ‘ to 
cause to wash, ’ %gT<0| ‘ to cause to sit. ’ 

What the origin is of the of these forihs, whloh* is mord pr^■ 
tnitive thtm the ^ and C. to which it was afterwards changed) VUi 
bV cdSIiddfSd in the next lecture. 
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Another peculiarly vernacular process, of which Hemacandra 
givee only one instance, is the transformation of into- in 
which 5 is deprived of its nasal element and the complete contact 
of the vocal organs avoided. Thus = — 

I Table 61 s Skr. ^ initial changed to s^in vernaculars] 

Skr. a certain tree, Pr. ^(Jsr or M. 

M. to bow, Skr. sjiW ; butter, Skr, ; H. to 

return, Skr. Pr. G. ^ blue, Skr. P. aliv, a cocoa- 
nut, Skr. H. Jirr^lr®. 

But there are more instances of the opposite process in the 
Prakrits; and these have come down to the vernaculars. 

[ Table 62 : Skr. initial changed to ^ in vernaculars] 

M. G. *ri*nr a plough or anchor, P. or 55ip5J. 

M. S- RTTf , Pr. or orST^, Skr. ScJiff forehead. 

The H. ^ salt, Skr, 9UUT, is a later instance. 

The sibilant % whether original or derived from the Sanskrit 
SI, or is in a few cases changed to is;,in the Prakrits. For 
‘a day' we have or for «iwiut *a stone’ <l5niT, and for tpsi^ 
‘ten’ ff. These words, so changed, have come down to the 
vernaculars, and are found in one or other of them. The various 
forms of the numerals having the word at the end have been 
given above. Of the other words G. has 'a day' and 
with the suffix trt, F. and ^ and 8. 

wo: ‘a stone'. The Sindhi and the Panjabi have given a wider 
range to this process, as will be seen &om the following 

[ Table 63 •* W., etLor V changed to F in Temaoalan ] 

S. If or sit ohaff, Skr. S’ffi M. SWT. 

S. <5f lotus-stalk, Skr. M. f^. 

S. ^ a buflalo, Skr. M. 4^. 

S. to sit, Skr. M. 

S. trust, Skr. 

P. S. twenty, Skr. ftrjt-C ^ 3. M. «ftw. 

P. ftf or ftw, S. or poison, Skr. fl^, M. ftw, 

F. Skr, feST, M. WTW father-in-law. 

M iB.QwBhaBtoiWeWe^ Y<ri.IY. | 
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P. Iffsr thirst, Skr. 

P. 'KTST or qrtf^, S. itilft or qnfT a snare, noose, Skr. <n5r, M. <R%, 

Gujaratis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely 
pronounce as as in ??rsii for ‘to understand’, 5R? fw 

^ ‘a year’, for ‘true’, &c., but the forms with % are 
also in use. The other dialects do not seem to have many 
instances of this change. The termination ft, of verbs of the 
future tense is in several dialects of the Hindi changed to ? as in 
*Ef^, Or. ‘he will do’. 

The change of TT to ^ seems to be an almost entirely later 
process of which there are scarcely any instances in the Prakrits. 
It is seen in fall operation in the Apabhramta. 

. [ Table 64 : Skr. IT changed to ?] 

Skr. •rw name, M. H. sTTsit, old H. »TTa^:, also iTTiT, P. S. 
also ?n5 and STT^. 

Skr. arm a tying rope, M. tpt#, P. H. ?hr in eiWt, 

Skr, imr a village, M. H. »iisr, H. *nir also •, S. irrar, *ns. 

Skr. SfiPiT to turn round, M. ’tW, P. S. 5^® 5 from the 
same root, M. ’Shrar, H. S. 

£to;. W!T, M. H. ?WTr-^-%^. 

Skr. sWtWT to bow down, M. 

Skr. erraiTflf to rinse the mouth, M. eri^ot, H. ^^ra>TT, also SROtiT. 
Skr. ftww rest, M. S. 

Skr, dark-complexioned, M. ^rhraST, H. P. 

and ^fntrr, S. - - 

Skr. 3Tnn^aon-in-law, M. but H. smrf, P, sr®? orswTf. 
Skr. 35IW rising, M. 3inr«f, but P. gw tiTOT. 

Skr. a kind of myrobalans, M. P. arUssT, H. P. 

P. aiWgff also, S. SThr^. 

Skr. a chief, M, H. 

‘ Skr. ^srnfT ». a sort of fly-brush, M. H. P. ^fllT, S. 

Skr. vem a lotus, H. P. M, *1^, S. 

Skr. ifttH cra««. spending, wasting, H. s^gpffjP. n«(Tyw, S. 
bpt M. 
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Skr. WTC a bee, H. or P. ^ or S. 

Skr. «naw fifth, M. Thrar, H. qhrat, P. &o., and other 
ordinals. 

Skr. delioate, tender, M. 

Skr. smsT eating, M. »jjrnr, H. P.’^i^, 

Skr. mud, H. ?PT^, G. qsT^. 

From the fact that the Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjahi 
contain many instances of this change it is to be gathered that 
though it does not appear in the Prakrits proper, it inus.t have begun 
very early, before the vernaculars received their distinctive forms 
and were isolated from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi 
alone has preserved the ^ of this t in most oases, the Hindi and 
the others having dropped it or softened it to 7 in good many 
instances; while the Gujarati changes it back again to <;[. Thus, 
such of the above words as exist in Gujarati have the following 
forms *— 


[ Table 65 s ^ ( Skr. H ) changed to in Gujarati ] 
*n*r name. sgrrti' a fly-brush 

nm a village. a lotus, 

to turn round, ’wrti' giddiness, WWt a bee. 


corresponding to M. #1^. 
intnt wasting. 
fiJtunir rest. 

tmfcdl a dark-complexioned, 
son-in-law. 


&o., fifth, 
seventh, &o. 

<^• 10 ^ delicate, tender, 
eating. 

OTHarr myrobalans. 


The reason why I consider this as' a change of back to i|; and 
not a preservation of the original Sanskrit and Prakrit % is that 
the Gujarati changes 9; to ^ in other oases where there is no 
question as to the si:^( op q.) being the original sound. Thus *•— 


[ Table 66 s st,or qi^ohanged to ^ in Gujarati ] 

G. a door, H. M. e»srra‘,.Pr. Skr. 

G. blaokwood, M. (ftm Pr. 1^, Skr. l^Rnr. 

G. vmt to attain, M. qraSt, Pr. vw, Skr. m 
Q. vjw in'^te^m running, Skr. ^rs;. 
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Where in Marathi we have f; or f , the Gujarati has in some 
oases as in G. S# ‘ a blow, ’ M, G. 3TJT ‘ a place of resi- 
dence M. sra', derived in some way from Skr. ?£inr. 

There are traces of this change in some of the other dialects too 
[ Table 66 A : for a:. ] ■ 

S. P. B. corresponding toM. ififit, H. 

Pr. Skr. ‘ solicitation * ; B. sn#iT, Pr. Skr. 

' a tortoise ' ; H. vfr*T^, Skr. * a fisherman ' ; old M, imr, G. TO, 
Skr, TO? ‘ news B. 5 ^, H. sfjj [ rt ], Skr. ‘ to wipe away 

This phenomenon of the change of q^to the vernaculars, and 
especially the Gujarati, have inherited from the Piakrits. Of the 
words so changed the Gujarati has preserved ‘ a dream,' 
the Prakrit form being or and some of the others, 

' kind of tree This last is in Sanskrit; but probably there 
was an intermediate form #r. 

The vernaculars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and 
soft aspirate mutes in a good many cases. Thus 


[ Table 67 : Disaspiration in the Vernapulars ] 


M. learn, 

Pr. f%TO, 


M. wte beggary, 

Pr. ftror, 

H. S. 

M, 33^ to dry, 

Pr. SIForS^, 

, H. S. SW. 

M. ^ hunger, 

Pr. i^TOT, 

H. ’333-, S. gtr, 

M. TO hand, 

Pr. TO. 

H. TO. 

H. isvit elephant, 

Pr. 


G. a&aid, 

Pr. or «tNt, M. wn®T. 

G, srsrf greatness, 

Pr. q|:, 

H. 

G. TO^to spoil, 

Pr.l^, 

M. 

B. sdt a book, 

Pr. 

H.M.'iWt. 

B. to learn. 

Pr.qs, 

H.M., &o. 

B. TOT to grow, 

Pr.Sf, 

M. TO-fer], H. TO-w-[!rr]. 

B. ^ to surround, 

Pr t?, 


B. TOT stone, 

Pf. TOT, 

M.TOT,H.q?«rTQrTOT. 

B. back, 

Pr, or'i^F, 

H.dlra:,M. TO. 

B. flW wish, 

Pr.TWT, 

S. P. TTO, 
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B. ( in to dry, Pr. or 5iT, H. 

B, «rRr ( in !pr(%m ) to take out, Pr. jpg, H. M. &c. qsrs. 

B. SfT a pond, Pr, 

And in such forms as * worn ’ from Pr/ sfTltt ‘ for 

bathing ’ from Pr. ?fT, or ffsr and STf^r ‘to the right hand,’ Pr. ?ri|«r, 
the aspirate ^ is dropped, so that the Bengali has, in a large 
number of instances, thus weakened the pronunciation of aspi- 
rated sounds. In the instances given from Mai'athi, it will be 
seen that the letters other than those which are softened are 
aspirates ; hence the weakening consists simply in dropping the 
heavy breath in one of two aspirated sounds, as in the case of 
the Sindhi andif^. The aspirates are preserved when occur- 
ring singly, which is -not the case in Bengali. Hence Bengali 
utterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabi the strongest. 

The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit nr invariably to 
and in this respect diflers from all its cognate dialects. Thus : — 

[ Table 68 ; Skr. or Prk. ^ reduced to ^ in Marathi 1 

Skr. PS' sugarcane, Pr. M. 3 ,^. The H. has or 3ng. 

Skr. fish, Pr. H. wrar, M. HTOT. 

Skr. gw a calf, Pr. gear, H. gw, M. stw in erw^. 

Skr. S^fT a knife, Pr. H. M. s^ir. 

Skr. a fly, Pr.-in^w, H.^rdr, M..wpft. 

Skr. to ask, Pr. jg®, H. M. 5^. 

Skr. qswgw a tortoise, Pr. H. M. ?sreg. 

Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. fri%, M. The H. has 

ghg. 

Skr..|rg'a field, Pr, Sw, M. But H. has 

Skr. gglto touch, Pr. H, ^-[gT], M. j§g-r»r]. 

Skr. gpTT shade, Pr.-.^iag, H. M. gig-[;^]. 

Skr. 5^^a bunch, Pr. gNf, H. gNar, M. 

Skr. 3Wi« lap, Pr.'arpssnp, M. eifNfg. 

Skr, iffit# a she-goat, Pr. a'rai^' or agSr, H. ^(r, M. %a{t. 

Skr. worn’out, wasted, Pr. afNr, M. pfK-['ifJ. 

Skr. ppir a festival, Pr. M. WK, 
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Aooordiug to a general rule in Marathi, fi^ie changed to^ 
when followed by the palatal vowel f or if. This change of ^to 
in this dialect is to be accounted lor by the fact that the vocal 
organs of the Marathas have -a predilection for the dento-palatalg, 
% Wi> to which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all oassg 
reduced by them, except when they are followed by ?, if, or % 
The Sanskrit ^ therefore becoming the dento-palatal ig; passes 
into which differs from it only in the oontaot of the vocal 
organs being somewhat less incomplete. The only instances in 
the Prakrits in which the change appears to be the same as that 
we have been considering are for and for 

I have already given instances of the many words with their 
uninitial consonants dropped which the vernaculars have inhs' 
rited from the Prakrits, and shown what further changes they 
have undergone. This process of elision has not been continued 
by any of the vemaonlars unless we consider the disappearance 
of uninitialf ( which is very general in Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali) 
to be an instance of the process. 

[ Table 69 : Uninitial dropped in Hindi, Bengali, &o. ] 

B. H. %T, S. lamp, Pr. sfNsft, Skr, M. 

H. iTCT, S. new, Pr. M. sjwr. 

H. 5ft, 8 . sflrj life, Pr. 5ft3Rt, Skr. sfk: , M. sfiw. 

H. S. B. a barber, Pr. or Skr. •rrfta'.M. 

H. S, a tortoise, Pr. as wa r ya ft, Skr, asvgw*. M. #Etv. 

H.^-[Hr],S. g3T-[q£], B. #{3tilTs,) to touch, Pr. T§Vorfsr, 
Skr. gv, M. %r-[5l:3- 

H. vr-M, S. Tnr-LilS], Pr. vra*, Skr. sm, M. 

H. fW, 8. for sgaft, B. ^ a well, Pr. faaft, Skr, 

G.f*. 

H. Targs i ttaff g , B. *ftwr a cowherd, Pr. Skr. 

M. JfrerSST. 

H. arre = s. marriage, Skr. 

H.q?rr[stT],S. «ra-[w].B.iiraT|-[aT] to send, Pr. iJSItr,- Skr. Sfww, 

M. TOW. 

H. HT-Cwr], S. wnf-[g] to heat, Pr. mw, Skr. mw, M, 
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H. fSltT, B. door, Pr. PK orfaiTT, Skr, 5R, 

B. p two, Pr. Skr. 

B. spr nine, Skr. M. »l^, H. sfi. 

B. moss, Skr. trsTRi, H. ^r?Tsy. 

THE % OF THE Causal Terminations in the Vernaculars. 

This elision of a^apP^MS ®dso in the Hindi causal forms such 
as ddiHT, flT^RT, in which the sn only of the Prakrit or Ma- 
rathi termination an? or si? is retained. The whole termination 
appears in the Braj and other dialects and in old books, sometimes 
in the form of 

The Sindhi causal termination is air? as in ' to cause to 
do, ’ ?vn^ ‘ to cause to increase. ’ The ? here as well as in some 
of the Sindhi words given above represents the ? which accord- 
ing to the Prakrit rule, take's the place of the dropped ?, and is, 
as shown before, changed to ? in the other vernaculars. The 
Sindhi f is a shortened form of this T. The termination air? 
appears sometimes in its more original form of aim as in ararrai?! 
'to cause to take, ' 

The Bengali too forms its causal by adding air^ as in 
' is causing to be held ', but the % here'seems to be an euphonic 
addition, which even in tbeii' primitive form the verbs take, as in 
vrf^ ‘ is holding ', so that the is here dropped and the vowel 
?il combined with the preceding as in the Hindi. In the speech 
of the Maratha lower classes of Southern Konkan^is very often 
elided, and the causal termination of the Savantvadi dialect is 
3W, as in ‘ cause to do, ’ which corresponds to the Sindhi 

[ Table 69 A : ?;of ^ dropped in tbe Vernaculars ] 

There are instances also in which the If resulting from i? 
elided i~ 

H. ‘ a boy, ’ ‘ a prince, ’ Pr. W, Skr- ; ?T?f ‘ left-hand- 
side, Pr, sfraai, Skr. 5pit ‘ smoke, ’ Pr. Skr. ; sWfSff 
' to rinse the mputh, ’ Pr. Skr. eiT^^T ; or "ItHI ‘ to mock, * 

Skr. ‘ ground, ’’Skr. 
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There are traoee of this change in other dialects too, as in t])e 
Oriya gf for^ ‘ left,’ Gujarati »fhr = ^, S., St, Skr. and 
the Marathi sf and the termination f of the locative, which is 
to he traced to the Pr. fJtT, Skr. In all these instances' we 
may regard S as directly elided, and not the ^ resulting from it. 
Hemaoandra notices a few instances of the process in the Prakrits. 

The vernaculars possess a large number of those Prakrit words, 
in which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the 5 . Thus 

[ Table 70 1 Vernacular 5, for Skr. ^ ] 

Skr. 5^ face, Pr. WS, H. S. gf . G. iJlgT ; M. P, 

( with the suffix K ) in front, H. Hliyr s H. G. M. 

(with the suffix T ) from Skr. face to face. 

Skr. ^ nail, Pr. !t5, H. si5, S. , P. 

Skr. a chaplet, Pr. H. f^tgrr or %fTr, S. 

P.f%S^. 

Skr. a female companion, Pr. G. H. S. P. 

M. B. O. vf. 

Skr. to write, Pr, f§F?, M. f§ff -[dll. 

Skr. %<<p i g a look of hair or f^mfd3g:^,Pr. M. INt. 

Skr. agreeable, Pr. gPTT, H. # 17 . ' * 

Skr. hunt, Pr. ani?' ( ? ), H. 3?^. • 

[ Table 71 ; Verna. S^for Skr. 'ST ] 

Skr, ^ rain, Pr. G. H. S* ftf. 

Skr. sgre^to praise, Pr. Wi?, H. 

Skr. tniora? a guest, Pr. WTfOiaT, M. »nfwn, H. ilTfJTT. 

To these must he added the several compounds of the word 
some of which at least are modem, as— 

H. house of a woman’s family of birth, Pr. sfiysPT or snttT, 
Skr. 

H, G, a woman's father’s . house, Pr. or 
Skr. . 

M. wtr, G. a woman's mother’s house, Pr. Rlftit or WIff, 
Skr. 
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M. 3§^. H. ’ajmr a oellsr, Skr. 

G. M. tssRT, H. an idol-ohamber, Skr.. 

[ Table 72 : Vernacular f for Skr, scr ] 

Skr. «ir«r a lord, Pr. old M. & H. sn?. 

Skr. a pair, Pr. fttgor, M. 

Skr. TO to churn, Pr. *W, H. irs-N]. 

Skr. TO<^ a churning veeael, Pr. n^fSrsn, H. 

Skr. «ri?W a traveller, Pr. M. G. <T^. 

Skr, flattened rice, Pr. Sfar (? ), M. git, 

Skr. broad, Pr. Ap. 5f ], G. g?|^. 

Skr. TO to tell, Pr. gsg, H. G. S. P. B. 0, qsf -[ er-t'ij, &o. ]. 

Skr. TOITO or TOlft^PT a storj, Pr. or H. 

M. G. S. ^5n4t, B. 

[ Table 73 s Vernaoular g for Skr. vr ] 

Skr. deaf, Pr. H. M. O. G.tgri. 

Skr. curds, Pr. H. M. G. P. O. gft, S. 

Skr. honey, Pr. tif , 0. B. M. 

Skr. grrg honest, good, Pr. H. ^-?Emr, M, 

Skr. *ni a young lady, daughter-in-law, H. G. S. O, tlf oriJr. 
Skr. gRgr dressing, Pr. g^, H. gft^-Egrl, G.^-ft]. S.tgt-[l], 
F. gi^-[v(r] by the oonsonants interchanging places. 

[ Table 74 s Vernacular g for Skr. g ] 

Skr. TOT or TOnr light, dawn, Pr. ggr, ggTST, ggl^, H. qg or «Tlg, 
G. 4tg, M. ggig. The S. must be a later form. From the same 

root with the prepositions ftr and 5 we have H. f^gR morning, 

8. igTg light, &o. 

Skr. tpr to become, to adorn, Pr. gg, H. ^-[gT], S. ^-[qLl 
Skr. ^*TOr prosperity, good fortune, Pr.€lg»*r,H. or^gHT. 
Similarly, H. ‘ recognize ’ is from Skr. srcgf^Rgrar, the 

consonants interchanging places ; G. ggl^ or gl^ ‘ dear ' from 
gJSW i %g^ ' easy ’ from gro ; to* distribute or ' divide ’ 

from^TO^, &o. 

97 ( R. a. Rbaadatku's Works, YoL lY^, 
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The existence of many such words as M. H. P. guTO * injnzy ’ 
H. P. ^rnr ‘a good man, ’ M. G. H. P. w ‘ honey H. G. ^ 
‘ to write, ' M. G. H. iiw ‘ nail, ’ S. gwieir ‘ in the morning * shows 
that the popular speech of Northern India has now for a longtims 
ceased to have recourse to this process of dropping the mute 
element of the aspirates of the Sanskrit words, adopted from time 
to time from the parent language. Still, however, a few later 
instances, such as S. * dawn, ’ H. G. ins' ' middle ’ from irw 
and )TW, and some of the compounds of WT noticed above show 
that it has not been entirely absent. 

The elision of simple mutes and of the mute element of aspi* 
rates is a natural phenomenon which one always meets with in 
the course of lingual development ; but its operation is generally 
slow and it is only in consequence of its systematic occurrence 
in the Prakrits that I have attributed it to an ethnological cause 
and have supposed that the Prakrit speakers belonged to another 
race than those who spoke Sanskrit and, being unused to Sanskrit 
sounds, caught only the initial consonants from their Sanskrit 
teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion of the rest 
When, however, in the course of time they became used to those 
sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit speaking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, except 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic 
laws ; and hence it is that in modern times we find San^it 
words, not shorn of their elements in the manner in which they 
were in ancient times, as indicated above. 

This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural pro- 
cess, constitutes a peculiarity of the Prakrits in so far as it is due 
to peculiar historical incidents. We will now notice the pecu- 
liarities which do not involve economy and must be attributed 
to vocal predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit dental 
is changed to a cerebral in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following ! — 

[ Table 75 : Skr. Dentals changed to Cerebrals in Yernaoulars ] 

Skr. myrobalan, Pr. M. %glT, &o. as in table 8, 

Skr. to fall, Pr. qi', M. G. H, qi-'lSt-t-STr]. 

Skr. ^ to bite, Pr. M. H. P. G. I^om (hl^ 

H. I). G- ’sIy, 0. a mosquito, Skr. 
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S)CT. to stioi:, Pr. ^ ( past part. ), M. G. 5^[3ir-^]. 

Skr. ^ to decay, Pr. M. H. G. 

Skr. ftelT a swing, Pr. itar, H. masc. Prom this are de- 
rived M. 1^, H. 'sico'ii, G. to swing, M. fQi#a nap, G.StssT 
nodding, M. G, H. P. O. a litter or Sedan chair. 

Skr. a stick, Pr. H. g'il' or lilT, P. t§T, G. M. ( dial. ) 

G. M. has stNt and 

Skr. to burn, Pr, H, to be spiteful, malicious, 
H. P. STf malice. 

Skr. Pr. l^ltgr, M. ^raoT, &o., as in Table 39. 

Skr. ^ hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. M. 

Skr. longing, Pr. ttfa'.M. stgToBT. 

There are many later instances of this change j — 

[ Table 76 : The same as No. 75 : Later Instances ] 

M. S. H. stsht, B. srt^, 0. srrfSwr to stretch, Skr. asr. 

H. fisST, G. f^aSt a mark on the forehead, Skr. 

H. M. G. S. a small mark on the forehead, 
a spangle, Skr. by consonants interchanging places. 

M. G. arar, H. sicft a kind of cymbal, from Skr. measured 
or beaten time. M. aioBT, G. 51^ tie roof of the mouth, Skr. 

H. P. ^-«rar-«T#, s. G. B. 0, M. «n5ft 

a branch or bough, Ski. W. 

M. wot &o.. as inp. 440. 

The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and the Hindi 
and the Panjabi come next. The Marathi and Gujarati have the 
smallest number. 

[ Table 77 : the same as No. 76 1 

8, ^ satisfied, Skr. 

8. crooked, H. F. tVT, M. ItVT, M. [ dial. Ifrttft, Skr. 

S. A. ^ handless, M. sAST, Skr. ms with the suffix «, 

Pr. traiCT ( ? ). 

8. Vil^ tile south, H, Skr. f(^. 
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S. ^ a tooili, H. M. ?nT, Skr. 

S. ipTT pity, M. H. Skr. 

S. fra'lE to show, H. 3[^, Skr. 

S. ten, H. W. M. ?E5r, Skr. 

B, or a grinder, H. M. Skr. ?«5r. 

S. a lamp, H. M. J^, Skr. 

S. to give, H. M. Skr. fPT. 

S. H. F. ^ impudent, M. Skr. OT. 

S. see, H. f|^, M. to appear, Skr. fW. 

B. seen, H. P. G. Skr. |^. 

0. 7 iervr, B. ST^JT to the right hand, H. 

Thus then the Pali and Prakrit tetidency to pronounce dentals 
as cerebrals is seen in a muoh more exaggerated form in the 
Sindhi and next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while the other 
modern dialects seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in 
which we find it in the anoient dialects, though they have changed 
more words in that way than they. 

In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of 
the dental ia to be considered as due to the Influeuce of an adjoining!^. 

[ Table 78 •' Dentals adjoining changed to cerebral mute ] 

W for Pr. 'rtf', Skr. srfff. in the words given in Table 53, and 
1^, and in the same. 

M. G. H. S. P. »T*[9^-t-5n'-<3S-siT], B. O. Pr. S5T, Skr. fear. 

• H, IfrVf or SW, 0. ©iw or B, 3^, Skr. a kind of grass, 
hut P. Sf^. 

H. *Ttr or &o., as in Table 4. 

H. ^, M. S. si(?,'&o., as in Table 4. 

H, %*rar, Skr. a pilot, 

H. M. SHst, 'G. a cosmetic, Skr. 

H. 31^ or atW, H.'W. 0. ?ft(^,-6fcr. Jtti to watch, tttloofc 

out for. Q. B. S. have a for a. 

JH, M. 'Wiar, S. G. qar^t a narrative, Skr. 
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Sven here the Sindhi has more instances than the others 
[ Table 79 : the same change in Sindhi ] 

Sf a son, Skr. M. ijr. 

^ thirst, Skr. P. 

deep, Skr. 1%T, H. sff?. 
jjjTf copper, Skr. ?rfsr, H. &o. 

TJninitial ^ is changed to oi:.in the Frakrits invariably, but 
when it is the beginning of a word it undergoes that change 
o^)tionall 7 '. In the vernaculars the initial ^ remains unchanged, 
but when medial it becomes mostly ot. in the Marathi, Gujarati, 
Sindhi, and Panjabi. 

[Table 80 : Initial ^ unchanged in the Vernaculars] 

M. iTR' &o., as in Table 64. F. as in Table 24. 

H. S. Hif, &o.,a8inTable69. M. sftsr, H. ifk, 9. deep, 
R. JWr, S, ST#, Skr. <%cr. 

as in Table 69. P. H. G. Hhre an 

H. P. ^ as in p. 429. invitation, Skr. 

H. , &c. , as in Table 70. M. hM, P. S. H. smr. 

P. as in Table 16. or B. HSR' or Skr. 

H. ifluft as in Table 17. husband’s sister, &o. 

[Table SI* Medial ^ changed to el.] 

M. G. tnoRT, S. trnr^ , P. rmaw, Bkr. nsnr a man. 

M. S. p. Skr. or appearing; and 
all other infinitives in ^ ^-oTT. 

M. 5r»T, G. 5ICT, S. STOt, P. sror, Skr. 3ist-[«F :] a person. 

M. G. S. Skr. a story. 

M. G. 8. P. tricft, Skr. water. 

M. G. S. P. emir Skr. enHT to know. 

M. G. P. t^cr, Skr. who ? 

M. wftoT, G. S. P. H Skr. Bister. 

M. ^pfSer, G. S, P. 8P3W-ST, Skr. tpSw hard. 

P, S, G. Skr. (causal) to give birth to, 

to produce, 
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G. m, s. P. 3 jir, M, ^OT { in Skr, salt. 

P. M. G. arrpir, S. Tmr, Pr. Skr. ansfiR one’s self. 

M. G. S, P, 3, Skr. RJ to stxetoh or pull, 

M. irahTi &o., as above. 

There are a few instances in which we have the original ^ In 
the body of a word, as in M. G. P. WJT, S. Skr. ?r; ‘mind’, G, 

‘promise’, for Skr. SRST, and Q, ^ as above. But the general 
rule seems to be that these four dialects have a medial a; in the 
place of the double oi;. of the Prakrits, resulting from a Sanskrit 
oonjunot of which ^ is a member. Thus • — 

[ Table 82 : Prk. changed to g; in the vernaculars ] 

Skr. 3RRT, Pr. rinr, M. G. ^ wilderness. 

Skr. Pr. spm, M. G. P. S. ear. 

Skr. qnj, P. qtnir, M. G. <TR, P. ^raT. B. a loaf. 

Skr. ssflirf ( Pr. M. G. S. fijTi- old. 

Skr. filTT, Pr, flvoR, M. G.if%gEr,-(dt-^) to solicit. 

Skr. 1%!^, M. G. S. P. solicitation, 

Skr. m Pr. ^rrorr, G. ?gR, P. ^ mark, sign, 

Skr. ^RURStr, Pr. P. 5T^ a bridal procession j also, 

B. «3T, Skr, wwr, Pr. ^losr. 

Skr. q^brsfitT, Pr. srmirrsrtaT, G. P. M. siRt, S. snnff, 

the Brahmatiio sacred thread. 

Skr. ffwr, Pr. *rtrar, M. G. iRr-[^-t], S. SHtj, P. irpitt to think, 
to regard, to obey. 

But even here in Marathi, the purely Deshasfcha Brahmans 
living in the eastern part of the Deooan or Mabarastra pronounce 
the as m.; and the ordinary ?R, q?R, qR, &c., of that dialect 
become in their mouths TTCT, ^or, «rTtiT, dec. They havfl) 

therefore, preserved in its integrity the old habit of the Prakrit 
speakers to pronounce the g as oi. throughout. -On the other hand, 
the lower class of the Eonkani population preserve the Faii^aol 
peculiarty of reducing m in all oases to *9; and pronounce (ntft, 
R#, «FlfOT» &o., as Rjff, &o., and this peculiarity we find 

in its fulness in the Hindi, and next to it in the Bengali. Thus the 
words with a in; in them in the Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi and 
Panjabi, given above, have the following forms in Hindi j-; , 
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i^, 3HTi 'Hsft'.srHifT, s^, srf^sr, or ssijRTt 

^ or SE'PTT, STSTHT or aTOT, JR? or fR^t. 

. ' And such of these words as are in use in the Bengali have 
the following j— 

araST. 5R, waa, or ^|ui| 

?rr»Rr, sR?r. 

. Other words, in some of which e^en in Sanskrit a (q; appears, 
are in the Hindi and Bengali thus ^- 

[ Table 83 : Original oi^pteserved] 

Skr. STSRT, H. or ^ITR, B. =n5^, but S. srr*rg^, a Brahman. 
Skr. qnr in H. 5sr-[R J, B. SH-[g], S. ^-1 ®] to hear. 

Skr. H. A. right hand. 

Skr. JTgW (?), H, B. nsR, S. »Tfo{t, an ornament worn on the 
person. 

Skr. *BniT-[ ], H. <I5I5T or !BRT, B. ^RT, S. 5T>dt blind of one eye. 

still 0 ];, does appear in Bengali books in a few words such aa 
qsm ‘ear’, ‘salt’, &o. In the Hindi it seems to be entirely 
absent. 

In the principal Prakrit and the i§aurasenl, all the Sanskrit 
sibilants are reduced to Sanskrit words, therefore, containing 
the palatal Bf. and the cerebral », which in the Prakrits came to 
have the dental instead, have the laht in the Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi. But according to a law of 
Marathi pronunciation, this when followed by the palatal 
vowel or semi-vowel *1, or u;, is transformed into the palalal si; 
The foregoing list of words contain many instances that prove 
these points. Thus 

I Table 84 A * Skr. si;, or ^ changed to*i;in the Vernaculars ] 

■ Table 2. M. H. P. i%, S. Skr. ^ ; H. Skr. BI»trai[5 

G. H. P. nm, S. Skr. spp ; H. P. Skr. ; M. qm. 

H. qjspg, Skr. srrasr. 

Tables. M. G. H., &o. &o., Skr. gfOOT. 

Tables 11 & 8. G. mm, M. mw> H. B. ffriV, Skr. «l3<«r. 
Table 14. M. H. H Skr. M. Ira, H. G. %, 

SkT, 
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Tftble 24. M. Skr. WTW^sTaUo 84. H. S.^, 

Skr. «r?[r. 

Tablo 47. H. P.«pfNr, G. Skr. ; Table 46. H. 

T^t P. Skr. ^RSRn*. 

Table 86. H. W?yr, P. M. shtot, Skr. ; Table 63. M. 

H. P. &o., Skr. » M. ftarrar, &c., skr. f^fsqro. 

Table 69. H. or %8aT, &o., Skr. ; Table 73. H. 

S. QT, Skr. jpr ; Table 74. P. H. M. G. st^r, Skr, ?ii{T ; H. S. 

Skr. vpiT as above. &o, 

H. •efWt. M. flravr, G. flraw, Skr. fifRjnr Table 65. 

Other instances are : — 

[ Table 84 B : The same changed tonkin the Vernaoulara ] 

M. ^TTSr, H. < 7 RT, Skr. ‘ a school ’ or ‘ an establishment. 

M. H. w f Skr, igvg ‘ a dart '. 

M. G. WoSy, H. ^ri^cSr, %RfT ‘ a chain Skr. sppyr. 

M. WV, H. *ijr, Skr. ^ ‘ dry’. 

H. Skr. ‘ to learn \ 

H. Skr. * to grind ’ . 

H. M. G. Skr. ' destruction 
S. TO', Skr. ‘ to rain 
• H. P. S. %w.‘ a bed,* Skr. iTOIT. 

[ Table 84 G : The Same : More Modern Instances ] 

Even in words adopted later, and consequently treated 
somewhat differently, from the way in which they were treated 
In the Prakrits, the Sanskrit strand «(:, are reduced to as in the 
H. * to thirst, ' Skr. ‘ entrance, ’ Skr. qlftir ; *n[E * a 

hatchet', Skr.T^; ‘lord of the night,’ ‘the moon,’ Skr.J^- 
; S. iTE ‘ race, ’ * descent, ’ Skr. ^ ‘ to ratn, ’ Skr. 

‘to subdue, ’Skr. snifr^TOs P. ^‘sorrow, ' Skr.#p; 
^ ‘quietness,’ Skr. 5nf^j q TOg T ‘God,’ Skr. TOtsgv; H. G. TOT 

* a year, ’ Skr,^; G, TOJf ‘ to rain, ’ Skr, ar^ &o. 

The present speakers of the Hindi, the Panjabi, and the Siudhi 
retain therefore the vocal peculiarity of their Prakrit ancestors 
gf pronouncing Sanskrit ^and sc. as 
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Of the words given above, the ^n, and of the 

Hindi become Ojt*T, and in Marathi, because they are 

followed by a palatal vowel. Similarly, we have oowdung * 
Skr. ; ^ni3' ‘ a tree, ' Skr. rfra" ; ‘ moss, ' Skr. Ir^fcJ; ^r^'a 

ladder,’ Skr. &o. Even the original i^^of Sanskrit words is 
pronounced by the Marathas as 51;^ under those conditions, as 
ih^'red load, ’ Skr. 'to sew, ’ Skr. 

'mother’s sister, ’ Skr. triifsr^, &o. 

Gujarati too shows the same tendency though it is not so 
decided ; and we have thus %>T ' a horn, * finat ‘ to learn’ ' to 
sew, ' ‘ hlaokwood, ’ Skr. f^njUT, Skr. JJTtirT &o, But we 

have also such words as Rrat ‘ sprinkling, * Skr. * to 

boil) ’ f%€r ‘ ladder, ' &o. So that the Marathi rule does not seem 
to be strictly applicable to the Gujarati. Still the sound is as 
natural to the Gujaratis as to the Marathas, as is shown by such 
forms as ^ for * what ? ’, <PT^‘do, ’ &o., and In some provinces 
it is freely used for «Cin many words. 

The Bengali forms of such of the above words as are used ia 
the language have Pi:, for the Hindi <!;, as >— 

[ Table 85 *. Bengali PC. for Hindis.] 


B. 

H. 

B. 

a 


yjpet to dry. 

a jackal. 

ijp^ur 

fpfHT to hear. 

the silk cotton trei< 

pppn 

to sleep. 


ishr, ^ trunk of an 

pipt 

PRf near. 


elephant. 


^ a horn. 

%si. 

blaokwood. 

¥hsr 

pi^ a mosquito. 

a dark 

’PfpT 

a buffalo. 

%ipTgij- a fire-match. 


Bengali books and dictionaries contain a good many wordS) 
derived from the old Prakrits or recently adopted from Sanskritf 
which contain ^ in them. The object of the authors in these oases 
is to give the correct Prakrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to repre* 
sent the correct Bengali pronunciation. But it is not necessary 
to hear a Bengali speak or read his language or even Sanskrit 
for a long time to arrive at the clear conviction that his vocal 
habits do not admit of the pronunciation ofK.or'%, but only of Pl^, 
tS [ B. O. Bhandukat'i Works, Vol. ly.J 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit iJ^beoomes Si;, in his mouth. Thus the 
Bengalis of the present day possess the same vocal charaoteriBti& 
that is attributed to their anoestors, the speakers of the Magadhl, 
by the Prakrit grammarians. 

[ Table 85 A * sr.. changed to tj* in the. V arnaculars J 

tn;has a tendency to pass off into^ as we observed in going 
over the Pali. For the Pali from the Skr, ‘ oowdung,’ 
we have ^ in S.., ST»r in G., from 51^, another form of the 
word ; and for the Pali vJPT, Skr. * the young of an elephant,' 
we have in H. M. &o., the Pr. form being ST^. For the Skr, 
^ the G. has and ‘last,* ‘end,’ with the sufQxes 
t and ; for Skr. ijTsJ ‘ rind *■, H. has a#, for Skr. 5nJr ‘ hemp ’, 
O. hasOTj for 'carpenter,' which is in the other 

dialects and must have been pronounced by the Bengalis, 
the B. has and 0. also. Other instances may be found. 

[ Table 85 B i ^ changed to 'St; in Hindi ] , 

In Hindi Skr. 1C. is often pronounoed as ®r as in ’ITO’ for *inf, 
'spoken dialed *, SPia' for ^ fortv, for &c. This is toi 

be identified with the practice of the followers of the Madhyaindina 
recension of the White Yajurveda who read the % ocourring in 
their books throughout as i?. But other dia,''ects also have a few 
instances of this change, as P. M. G., S. for Skr, I'v’T. 

Of the Prakrit words in which a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through the influence of an adjoining aspirate or an aspirated 
mute, the vernaculars have preserved the following : — 

[ Table 86 : Mutes aspirated in the Prakrits and the Vernsoularsl 

Pr. vfRT, M. G. IftrRr, Skr, a Jacktree. The H. has also 
but more commonly 

, Pr. M. H. fSrer, P. Skr. edible loins root. B. 
bus T%. 

'■ Pr. ^fTt%3T, G. H. P. Skr. spif^lcf cough- 
There are a good many modern instances! — 

[ Table 87 i Mutes aspirated in the VernaouJaJs J 
) M. 'Ptsfi, Gi H. Skr. an axe. 
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M. G^. H. qrhr-qfrt^rr-qfrf#', P. S 

B. <|rf^-'RWTi Skr. qiT^ a noose. 

M. wTimrar, G. H. (^r. S. P. Skr. 

aooomplishing. H. S. P. have also the forms with f^srrff. 

O. H. %^wr, Skr. to drop away, to be drawn. 

G. H, or P. Skr. »f1^ wheat, M. has 

M.G.O,?ra. P. S, H. B. Pr. 3H^, 

Skr. 3#Er bone, 

B. 5if knee, H. i?|r», by Interohange of places, Skr. 

Pr.sj^? 

P. UTO, B. 0. «rnr, Pr. Skr, sfRiT vapour. 

M, ^ a bunoh, Skr. 

P. m, S, ^ all, Pr. ?r*?, Skr, 

M. ^41 safe, well, Skr. 

• H. P. M. garb, Pr. Skr. 

M, chaff, H, ^-■< 9 ;^, P. G. B. 

Skr. f?r;S. hasif-fft. 

[ Table 86 A * Aspiration transferred J 

In some oases the aspirate sound is absorbed in the adjoining 
mute, and it ceases to exist as a separate component of a word. 
Thus, from the Pr. Skr. sn|f^, we have the M, gtin which the 
combines with and the M. dial. in which it combines with 
In the same manner the Skr. ^'sheep’ becomes, witli the 
usual Apabhramta sufdx or or which in M, 

and G. assumes the form of wr and iiaT, the ? combining with S', 
and in H. and P., of in which the f being combined with the 
preceding ^ destroys the nasal character of the sound. F. has ^ 
also, and G, ?tlT, and B. and 0. ^¥T as well as ^ST. By a similar 
absorption of the sound and the reduction of the nasal to a mere 
AnusvSra, we have H. P. ^ ( maso. ), G. W, B, from 
Skr. ‘ a feamale buffalo, ' and G. M. ^lojrfrom Pr. Skr. 
with the suffix through an intermediate form or 
We have a more ancient instance of the process in the Pr. 
for Skr. through the intermediate form ^*5^, which has be^A" 
preserved b 7 the G in ‘to remember ' or ‘remind/ 
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SometlmsB a mute is aspirated without aay apparent reasott 
in the Prakrits, and these instances have come down to some of 
the vernaculars 

[ Table 88 '• Mutes aspirated 1 

Bkr. fS5r humpbacked, Pr. M. ’ifm s but ?. H. 

B. 0. f3?T, S. M. also. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. ?ffT?53Tt, M. %o5T, G. B. 0. ^ or 
the rest 

Skr. potsherd, an earthen cup, Pr. M.^jrnv, H. 

O. B. 

Later instances are '• — 

P. Jfjr, S. ^ a well, Skr. 

P. to touch, H. Skr. gr. 

M. tjT*TT, P. H. entlT, Skr. niiR^T, 

G. lap, Skr. 

Of the instances in the Prakrits in which the consonants con* 
tained in a word interchange places we have s — 

[ Table 89 : Interchange of Consonants ] 

gg" 'slow’ in M., Pr. and Skr. ^5^, giw in H. and P, and 
and in G. 

M. ‘daughter-in-law,’ Pr. sugT, Skr. ^gT. 

M. ‘forehead,’ Pr. oi^, Skr. mts, fico. 

There are a good many more modern instances : — 

H. u^siRHTto recognize, Pp. Skr. VTRrf5lgn'-(3ff)g, 

P. g^PTcnTT. 

H. «ll%T*rr to dress, Pr, g%T«r, Skr. gRviR ; P. Tre^mr to oausa 
to dress. In bothjhe last two syllables are assimilated and we 
have gf^terr also ; G. by the loss of g. 

G, UtgT^ beloved, Pr. ggg, Skr. 
easy, Pr. 55ig, Skr. 

a oat, Skr. ; gvRrnw topsy-turvy, the M. form 
being Pr. , Skr. gwpCT 

M. §1^ or ttqjft tail, G. having or Skr. g«gr, witti the 
suflSx S’, the being changed tosj^hy the usual M. rule and thfl 
palatal vowel being brought in by the palatal Uj;. 
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M, little, Pr. s5iw, Skr, witk the sufSx 
S, f»fr a bunch of flowers, Skr. loose, Pr, 

Skr. 

H. M. &o„ from Skr. as in Table 75, 

Tbbatmbnt of Ske. Conjueots in the VNenaoulaes. 

We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanskrit conjunct 
consonants assimilated in the Pfdi and the Prakrits, in the order 
I have observed in treating of them in the lecture on the Pali, 
And first I will give a few instances of those in which the second 
member being strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 

[Table 90 : Second Member of the Conjunct preserved and doubled] 
Skr. act, business, Pr. P. C5*IT, S. H. G. M. 0, 

Skr. uw heat of the sun, Pr. H. ^n*Ts M. G. B. 0. rmt in the 
sense of ‘ sweat. ’ 

Skr. ^ skin, leather, Pr. ’grtr, P. «5«Br, S. H. G. B. •srm, 
0. 'OT, M. 'gm in grot. 

Skr. Pr. tB«f, S. M. Q. H. P. The M. has, how- 
ever, the dentO'palatal or here. 

Skr. ear, Pr. ^ocr, P. S. m3. H. G. M. B. 0. mw. 

Skr. mfr a leaf, Pr. P. qmi ( of a book ), S. qg, H, G. M. qw, 

G. qT 3 ( of a book ), P. S. 0. qR in the sense of ‘betel leaf. ’ 

Skr. to solicit, supplicate, Pr. fquow, H.G. M. fqqq-[gT-3-®i‘]! 

H. alB0<5vf]gT. 

Skr. TT5ft a queen, Pr. qnqR' ( ? ), Q. P. S. M. B. O. TTofr, H. THfi". 
Skr. msrr a signal, Pr. wm, P.NST, H- Q-. H.^ also. 

Skr. qgfrq^hr the sacred thread, Pr. simqtqim (?), H. P. 

S. ennir, G. mwf?, M. mrat, 

Skr. 31^ to make over, Pr. m«q, G. 3nq-[ tl- 

Skr. mwq to consign, deliver, Pr. gtlR, H. P. S. ^-[qr-eiT-ig], 
M. G 

Skr. a serpent, Pr. P.mwr, S. gj, H. G. M. B. 0. EXq. 

Skr. T& sacred grass, Pr. S. [ 33 , H. 3 R or 3R, G 313 or 
•TRt. 

Skr. qis? sound, call, Pr, 35, P.35 (subs, &]yerb), H.M.G3T5. 
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Star. ?i?t a frog, Pp. fgr, P. H. G. fffr, S. 

Skr. Vrfi boiled rice, Pr. *RT, P, *f?ri S. *> 5 , H, M. G. B. 0. «nT. 

Skp. TiP red, Pr. sTfr, P. Vrn, S. H. G. M. ^ in ;cRn«ir 
a red sour fruit of a certain tree. 

Skr. igrr slept, Pr. P. 'Sm, S. G. sST. 

Skr. ^ mud, Pr. 3ES?T, H. or qsT^T, G. 

Skr. to look out for, gaze wistfully, Pr. nw, P. fraPT, S. 

M. 0. ?n%pr, H. G. ppp-tw-t 1* 

The following are insts^noes in which though the sepopd 
member of a oonjunot prevails, some of the elements of the first 
sound are added to it.*— 

[ Table 91 : Some element of the first added to the second 
member of a Oonjunot ] 

( a ) Conjuncts of a sibilant and a rmto. 

Skr. m hand, Pr. ?7*r, P. ?ssr, S. fg, H. G. fW, M. B, 0. m. 

Skr. fist, Pr. 5 (|, P. m, S. H. G. >S 3 r- 5 i{t, M.^?, 0. 

Skr. SRPT stone, Pr. PWIT.P. S. «RRr, H. G. or imR, 
M. <im, B. <rraT or <iraT, 0. 

Skr. ^ back, Pr. SS-<%**r 5 , vernaculars as in Table 4. 

Skr. spwruT sending, Pr. qsmor, S. Pgis, H. »RTPr, Braj qjnft, 
M. qraem. B. qipn^r. 

Skr. ^ 3 ^ a kind of grass, Pr. Rtrm, vernaculars as in Table 5. 

Skr. tRPe? head, Pr. P. STSSIT, S. wir, H. M. B. *rw, G. 

M. JTRt, 0. mi. 

Skr. a book, Pr. 'fi'srer, F. H. M. &o, as in Table 5. 

Skr. SRifw sat, Pr. vernaculars as in Table 43. 

Skr. ^ orf^r sight or seen, Pr. or ft§,P. f% 5 T-f% 5 . and 
the rest as in Table 3. 

Skr. grwr hot, Pr. G. M. gra; M, G. S. peg ‘as in PfgRW* 
^■Tl' for HwRjToP the hot season. 

Skr. WT to bathe, Ft. ogT or Pgr, P. H. M. G. fgT-Cpon'-gT-ir-^] | 
P.H, Pgr also. 
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r jSkr. thumb, Pr. 3%, P. 8. an^, H. afRi^, G. 
M.sJt’ra'’. 

Skr. f^fNsr to spread. Pi. fuf^.P. 8. H. G, M. 

<^^:-[^- 5 -ot]to be scattered. 

Skr. ^«P dry, Pr, P. S^RST, S. H. JJJST, G. M. 

B. 0. W. 

Skr. ?if®T vapour, Pr. S. H. G. smr, M. ?rw, P. vr^, 
B. O.m 

Skr. shoulder, Pr. H. M. Wh[T, G. ; hut H. mostly 
has ^ and P. B. O. 

Skr. wra: behind, Pr. »r®®r, P. H. tn^, G. «n^. 

Skr. hot season, Pr, ^5r, M. dial *ftTr, 

Skr. ®«or proper name, Pr. tpcf , vernaculars as in Table 1. 

[ Table 92 • the Same as in Table 91 ] 

( b ) Conjuncta cf a desfdal and a heavy % 

Skr. ?r?T true, Pr. «5rg-, P. H. S. ^5, H. M. G. 
B.#err. 

Skr. ’^sr to dance, Pr. P. TO or to-M, S. to-M, 

H. M. G. frr?r-[5TT-'fr-f], B. O. !Tn%^. 

Skr. a dance. Pr. TO, P. *n^, S. *rT5, H. M. G. B. 0. Rpar, 

Skr. ^ death, Pr. f^, H. 

Skr. srciif?(5n*T of srWf^eilHlI^to recognize, Pr. TO^aro, H. 

*»nar, P. TOnr, B. ^ or ^rt^«(T,by dropping the first two consonants. 

Skr. g'cTO of to be produced, Pr. P. S. H, M. G. TO- 

Skr. JTO of RRnf? to be intoxicated, Pr. TOT, M. Riwfii', 

Skr. lightning, Pr. , M. G. P. S. f^. 

Skr. TO to-day, Pr. arar, P. S. sjir, H. M. G. B. STO, 
B. 0. enfSr. 

Skr. of to sweat, also to boil, Pr. P. 1%®T»Tt to 
be soaked, S. ^rlnSi H. 'RnjRT-f^TOTr ( causal ), M* G. 

0. 

, , Skr, TOW a barren womaP, Pr. or P. S. MtlTf 
Jl, 0, G. M. ^ ox B. sriflT- 
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Skr. iNsT evening, Pr. ^0^, P. S. S. H,^rf|r, M. 0* 
H. B. ^ttsr, 0. 

Skr. fCT of to know, Pr. 5^, P. S^Jgoff, H. S. 

B. 0. f%5rr, M. a f!iT-[3ir4]. 

Skr. ITOT middle, Pr. P. or tTTfSr, 8. %, H. 1% orm?r, 

B. 

Skr. 5=5 battle, Pr. ^ of for 5Wft, P. H. 

B. ^ ( in ), M, S5sr. 

When 9', as the latter member of a conjunct is heavily pro< 
uounoed,the double consonant that takes the place of the oonjunot 
is ==7, 57, and siff according as the preceding member is a surd, a 
sonant, or an aspirated sonant. Sometimes, when the preceding 
member is a dental, the substitutes are sr, and vg. The 
following are instances of these changes in the vernaculars 

[ Table 93 : % as second member of a conjunct changed to nr, 

«=7, ST, !5sr ] 

Skr. ^ abstract termination, Apabhr. % H. <n as in Strm old 
age, fll^rnrr fatness, S. as in humanity, from mej man. 

Skr. abstract termination, Pr. Tivr, Apabhr. H. TSTorwr 
as in celibacy ; S. •T'5 or as in womanhood, 

ff r tfger»<og humanity ; M. w or Twr as in *n>li*nnir or entFEWfff huma- 
nity 5 P. jor as in fWoTS^T childhood, &o. 

Skr. ^Ipr feeling of repulsion, Pr. 3?^, M. aww. 

Skr. Iprr door, Pr. or TK, P. H. G. TIT, P. TT, S. TT, M. TIT. 

Skr. TI^ all, Pr. H. TT, P. TPT, S. TRS, G. TTf for T7. 

Skr. to burn, Pr. or TST, S. TTRE, P. SRSTT-T'aW, H. STgTf- 
TeJTT, G. 3To55*«r55t) M. sfraT^t and Ttosvt where T seems to be hard- 
ened, B. 0. in Mil'S'*!!. 

Bkr. above, erect, Pr. T«W,S, 5^, M. 0- 3W, B. TS. 

Skr. f^Tgr tongue, Pr, fW, M. H. P. G. vftVT, B. O. S. 

Skr. «t3T banner, Pr. gsfj with the suffix TT or S. 

P. H. M. 

Similarly 3n?*nt, with the loss of the nasal sound of fff, beootne* 
aicqtir in the Prakrits and arnrT in M. O. G., snrw in B., MW in S. 
and in H. P. 
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RDBNTALS CHAITGED TO PALATALS ] 


Dentals have a tendency to become palatals even when not 
, followed, by or probably because they do so become when 
followed by those semi-vowels. Thus, from the Skr. ‘ to 

Bound’ or ‘play on a musical instrument,’ we have P. ejisiTiSotr, 
M. &o.; from Skr. H5t‘ sleep,' M, ffisr ; P. H. 

‘trifling,’ ‘vain’, S. afr?fr, from very probably, Skr. if art; M. 'Oiwsr, 
H. ^rT«Tr from Skr. AMPT? which appears even in the Prakrits to 
have assumed the form of though is usually given ; 

M. H. G. M. # Pr. fir from Skr. &o. 


[ Table 94 : ( o) The conjunct ar ( when the sibilant is pronounced 
like SI., ) and and fW ] 

a moment, Pr.^jor, P. f%nr, S.f%OT, H. 


Skr. ^ 


1 


TSH', G. ^aur, M. ( dial. ) t%sr a festival, 

Pr.lEui, 

Skr. a knife, a razor, Pr. g^ar-Rsur, P. S. 

H. B, 0. ?r, M. 

c!i, fJTf^sjT.P. JW^ir, S. «#,H. G.wm. 

Skr. a fly, Pr. jj ^ q 

Skr. wi% a side of the abdomen, Pr. or M. ; the 

rest S’!? or as in Table 5. 

Skr. W a bear, Pr, Rw®-, S. H. G. M, {bET. 

Skr. to shave, hew, Pr. P. as^un, M. araut, G. aTOf. 

Skr. a field, M. Iw from Pr. %'a ; the rest ^RT. 


Skr. ttf!? a calf, Pr. P. a^arr, S. air, H. sn^, ararr, au, G. a^, 
W-li#]tB.a7^-[al, 0. M. ara-l^l; P. H. srarr, S.a^, 

B..araT,M.aar-[tj,&o',, in the sense of .‘the young one of any 
animal', from the same. 

Skr. a fish, Pr. i|agr, P. *rs^, S. *1^, H. *l3r or *11®, B. O. 
titir. M. irnar. 

Skr. aiaip lap, Pr. H. 5#»r, M. 

The conjunct si sometimes appeeCks in the Prakrits, and perhaps 
even in Sanskrit, in the form of 81. The Sanskrit is in 
the Prakrits, and this we have in the H, mar, M. iRof and anrtai' 
in which last ar stands for the preposition sr. % is Pr. from 
which we have M. ‘to waste away’, and from we have 
SCO. 

W t jB. O. Btondarirart Woda, TeL lY. | 
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[ Table 95 : ( d) Instanoes in which a dental is changed to a 
cerebral through the influence of a previous ^ ] 

Skr. W to increase, Pr. H. or STTSSIT, M, B, 

O. srfl^. But P. S, G. srvr or ntT-®-t ) 

Skr. to cut, Pr. p. 3r|0Tr or S. sregj. 

Skr. a carpenter, Pr. P. H. O. 

B. ar^, S. G. 

Skr. ^ to let off, to leave, Pr. P. ’^fniT, S. ’S'€?E, H, 3T3SJT, 
B. 0. 'srfl^r, H. '3'ra'JTr, M. ?rh?fit, perhaps from the same, as also H. 
etsarr, M. ^fr^Sr. 

Skr. to out, Fr. ?j!f , P. ^forr, S. H. 3!T5*tT, B. G. 

^ratt M. 

Skr. a cosmetic, Pr. S. g vra g , H, M, G. 

t215. 

Skr. a boatman, Pr. H. 

Skr. a half more, Pr. H. P. B. 0. ^rlr, S. ^T5T-f , H. M, 

mk, G. 

We will now proceed to instances in which the first member of 
a conjunct prevails over the second and is doubled 

r Table 96 : Instances where the first member of a conjunct remains] 

Skr. W-[«l»:3 fled away, Pr. ], H. WIT,, S. wit. 

Skr. 5 Sir adhered to, connected, Pr. ^WT, P, or in wnW, 
B. a;»r in em®, H. M. G. wr-l ] B. wrr, 0. g r f^ . 

Skr. sRr'[?P-.]naked, Pr. smr-[ait3, P. H. sPTr, S. 'fnit, G. WTf, 
M. WT-[«r], 0. wtr. 

Skr. a cord, a rope, Pr. Tl%, P. H, S. B. G, 0. H. 
<3-. W in the sense of ‘reins’. 

Skr, titw fit, Pr. sfim, P. 5ft*T or WtW, S. sfte, H, G. H. M. 
sftw. 

Skr. void, empty, Pr. gtrtt, p. ^ or |j5fr, S. H. of 
M, has acquired the sense of ‘inssnsihility’ also. 
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Skr. IFT of n«l?lr to regard, Pr. inniT, P, *Rn>tr, S, M, G. H. 

Skr. to explain, Pr. P. H. sn^TSRT 

explain or praise, S. sr^rrenJI praise, G. srarnif, H. ^narnrer. 

Skr. 3Rwr desert, Pr. Ttnir, M. Qt. ttst, G. S. %. 

Skr. BtTTSr a tiger, Pr. OT, P. H. B. 0. ^TST, S. stt^, M, G. 

Skr. em front part, Pr. ernr, S. ewt, H. emir ; P, 5ir*iy before, 
G. G. before, B. en^T, O. srni first of all. 

Skr. ^ awheel, Pr. P. '5r®, S. ^ (both) a potter’s 
wheel, H. s^iP.'sr#, in the sense of a ‘mill-stone’, G. M. B, 
^ITST. 

Skr. qsr a leaf, Pr. TTT, P. "RT, S. <mr a playing card, H. im, W, 
trwr, G. <rr?iw, M. tira blade of a knife, M. <TI^ a collection of dry 
leaves. 

Skr. moon, Pr. ’Wf?, P. S. “Wf , H, G. M, B, 0, >51^, H, 

also. 

Skr. »!r?a; as in Table 84. 

Skr.enr a cloud, Pr, euw, H. evm, M. ermrsy or wi«T5F ( from 
erarf^), G. 

Skr, 59^, Pr. and other forms with W as in Table 93. 

Skr. «IT»^ a side, Pr. VRT, S. VTBT, P. ITRIT, H, ^irt, G. M, 
«IRff near, i. e. by one’s side. 

When i;.followed by »r is changed to this last sound prevails 
over the H, and the conjunct becomes ^ in the Prakrits. The 
following Instances of this change have come down to the 
vernaculars r— 

[ Table 97 : ^ is changed to g ] 

‘ Skr. mrfr rotation, turn, Pr. H. <11511, M. G. 0. <iTafT. 

Skr. <iw 5 cr changed, Pr. <I@5 or <Tgfsr, p. H. trsier, P. tra®r, M.G. 

<II5U. 

Skr. a bedstead, Pr. <<s^, P. S. *I^S, H. M. G. 

B. or <111^, 0, <155^. * 

The following are instances of other oases of the spme phapge ; 
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Skr. n? to squeeze, mb, knead, Pr. tt®, P. M, G. Jrgr-f 
H. S.n«!i-[5fT-qSl. 

Skr. 311^ ginger, Pr. 3I?J3T, M. an^. H. P. B. have G. 
from Pr. 3t5®r. 

Skr.srr^wet.Pr.argar.^fjsr, aftgar.M.sr?^, S. H. 

H. has 3TI^ also from Pr. arsiaT. 

P. H. M. MOT, G. S. B. MTOT from Skr. Msr, through the 
change of ?;.to ^ and of the oonjunot to 

When the first sound of prevails and adds to itself the 
heavy aspiration of <j;,,the oonjunot beoonaes TO. Of this change 
there are many instanoes in the vernaculars • — 

[ Table 98 : ^ changed to TO ] 

Skr. a tree, Pr. ^TO, P. MTO, H. 

Skr, to keep, to protect, Pr. ^TO, P. ?TOniT, S, H.raiTr also 
TO!iT, M. G.TM-[fiT4]t B. 0. 

Skr. to mark, Pr. M. G. acquaintance. 

Skr, to learn, Pr. f%TO, P. f^^jroiT, S, f%)|?or, H. 

G, fwt, M, B, 0, f^i^. 

Skr, ^ a field, Pr. WcT, P. S.^ or H. B. 0. G. 
in^'r agriculture. 

Skr, a side of the abdomen, Pr. P. ^TO or 

G. ^«r. 

Skr. hunger, Pr.ffTOT.P. STO, S. to. H. G. B. to. 
M, B. TO?, 0. 

Skr. to anoint, an unguent, Pr. btodt, P. MTOM butter, 
S. TOos anoint, butter, H. mtom or wm butter, B. 0, OTOTl butter' 
to anoint, M. TOPi to anoint, G. OT^ butter. 

Skr, examination, Pr. T^TOr, H. P. B. O. <rr^, M. G. S, 

^ Skr. 3r% the eye, Pr. P. 3 tto, S. H. G. ert^, B. 0. a?#. 

Skr. ^ milk, Pr. S. ^# 5 , P, H. M. G. ^ a dish of rifle 
and milk, 0. #flr. 

Skr.jB^npT and OT>r as in Table 93. 

Skr. sugar-oane, Pr. or H. TO or P. 
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Though according to Hemaoandra and Vararnci, the Kt 
3TI^, efTTi and ^ is changed to ^ in the Maha- 
rsstrl or principal Prakrit, still we see that most of the vernacu- 
lars derive their forms of these words from such Prakrit forms 
as had for the Sanskrit aj;. But with the exception of 

and ^ which ate mentioned as occurring in the Jaina sacred 
books, these forms are not given as existing in any of the dialects. 

This and other similar omissions show that the observation 
of the Prakrit grammarians was by no means perfect. The 
Marathi forms of these words, however, with the exception of au%, 
which is unknown to the language, and of ^ which is 
have »i;,or which is representative of the Prakrit and hence 
they are the same as those given by Hemaoandra and Vararuoi. 
Here we have one of several indications that the modern Marathi 
is the direct daughter of the old Maharastrl of the grammarians. 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali mostly drop one component of the 
doubled consonants, and to make up for the quantity thus lost, 
lengthen the preceding vowel. In other words, the speakers of 
those dialects take the same time to pronounce two syllables the 
latter of which contains a double consonant which the speakers 
of the Prakrit did ! but the preceding forcible vowel utterance 
and the subsequent strong contact and pressure being avoided, the 
effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped and the previ- 
ous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. 

The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, hut does not 
lengthen the preceding vowel 5 while the Panjabi generally preserves 
the doubled consonants handed down to it by the old Prakrits. 
The Hindi contains more instances in which the original Prakrit 
pronunciation is preserved than the other three dialects. Hems- 
oandra notices in the Prakrits the softened pronunciation we 
have been considering in the ease of only, one ^ of which is 
according to him dropped and the preceding % owel is lengthened, 
as in for qw?, Sk. for Skr. &o. This 

lengthening of the previous vowel is in the four dialects prevented, 
as observed before,’ by the accent falling on a subsequent |yllable. 


1 B 98 pp. 484-?6, 
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doubled consonanfcs. With this exception, the modern dialects 
have got no cases of the assimilation of the members of a 
conjunct unknown to the Prakrits, while, as shown above, the 
speakers of those dialects tenaciously retain the vocal habit of 
assimilation of their Prakrit ancestors in a few cases, 

And now I close this part of my ' inquiry. The results at 
which we have arrived are these: — ^The vernaculars of Northern 
India contain the instances and, in some oases, a large number of 
them, given by the Prakrit grammarians or occurring in Prakrit 
literature, of every one of the rules or processes of change grouped 
by me under the heads of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, 
interchange of places, accentuation, and peculiarities by which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most of these processes have 
been continued and their range widened, to such an extent in some 
of the dialects as to render them distinctive characteristics of 
those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely observable in the 
Prakrits have come into operation, such as the original accent 
on the penultimate syllable and the final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits in different ways, the change of Jj; to and the 
dropping of one component of a double consonant and the lengthen* 
ing of a previous vowel; and these have further transformed 
the Prakrit vocables and changed also those Sanskrit words that 
have been adopted in later times. 

Some of the vocal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speaken 
are exihibited by the speakers of the vernaculars. Thus, like the 
former, the ordinary Gujarati pronounces ^ and ^ as ? and 
the Deshastha Brahmans and other people of Eastern MaharSStia 
have a predilection for oi^to which they reduce g; in most oases,' 
the Sindhis make of ar, the Bengalis do the same and also pro* 
nounce ^ and W as and xT, and the Hindi people reduce 

S^to5^. These again and the Konkan lower classes pronounce 
iQ^as ^ lixe the speakers of the FaisSoI, and the Bengali reduces 
all the sibilants to ^ like the speakers of the Magsdhl ; while the 
speakers of the Hindi, Sindhi and the Panjabi exhibit the old 
Mabaiaetcl and Sauiasenl obaraoteristio of reducing them to 

) 1 feel it neoeesaty for the present thus to modify the assertion made in p. 464, 
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The tendency to pronounce dentals as cerebrals is common to all, 
though it appears in a very strong form in the mouth of the 
Slndhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the Hindi 
people. 

The general or almost universal elision of certain uninitial 
consonants, which was a characteristic of the Prakrits, has dis- 
appeared except in isolated oases, and the assimilation of the 
components of a conjunct, which was also very general, has 
become restricted to the few oases I have mentioned, though the 
words changed in the Prakrits in accordance with these two pro- 
oesses have come down to us in large numbers. While, therefore, 
this fact shows that the speakers of the Prakrits were in a condi- 
tion which rendered the two phenomena very general in their 
speech, and that we are now free from it, the fact that we exhibit 
some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed leads 
to the oonolasion that we are their successors or lineal descend* 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a 
Defiya or Sanskrit origin, and in the latter case, whether derived 
by the transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with 
processes which have ceased or which have continued to operate 
in the vernaculars, affords strong evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that these dialects are hut a more developed form of the 
Prakrits. But to place this hypothesis beyond the reach of cavil 
we must examine the grammar of our vernaculars ; and tills I 
propose doing in the next two lectures. 


to (Iua.BiuHBOicki(^sWaiiui,yM.lV.l 



LEOTURl V 

SEMNANT3 OP THE OLDEB GBAMMATIOAL EORMS IN THE 

Northern Vernaodlars 

I have already directed your attention to the accent on the 
penultimate ayllable of words in the vernaculars of Northern Indis 
and the effect it has had in mutilating and transforming the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words existing in their vocabularies. 
Through its influence, you will remember, the final vowel or the 
vowel of the last syllable is shortened in some oases, and often 
entirely dropped and the word ends in a consonant or silent er. 
'When the consonant of the last syllable is dropped in consequence 
of the Prakrit law of the elision of uninitial consonants, the 
vowel and the vowel of the penultimate syllable are brought 
together and when they are in this condition, it is possible for them 
to unite into one sound and thus the final vowel Is dropped in 
some oases and combined with the preceding in others. The 
Sindhi, however, oftentimes resists the influenoe of this aooent as 
I have already mentioned. 

Case Terminations in the V^ernaoulars. 

Now on aooount of these ptooesses, the nominative singular 
termination efr of masculine Prakrit nouns ending in ar is some- 
times shortened to 7 and in this form we have it in the Sindhi 
and in old Marathi and Hindi literature. In the other dialects 
inoluding the modern Marathi and Hindi, it is dropped except in 
instances such as M. and anuw ‘command’ H. The Prakrit 
plural terminations arr and «r of this case are also dropped every- 
where for the same reason and we have such forms as fra' S., fTtr 
H., fTN M. G. &o. for the nom. pi. and these are the sing, forms 
also except in the case of the Sindhi, which has f^ 

In the Prakrit the plurals of the nominative and accusative 
oases of all nouns sure alike and so are they alike in the veina* 
onlars. The analogy came tp he extended to the singulars also 
in the Apabhrathsa and acooidingly the singulars of the two oases 
are the same in the veinaoulars. An independent accusative 
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ease made up by affixing a termination to a noun is given in 
ordinary grammars ; but it has the sense of the .dative, or rather 
of the Sanskrit genitive, which expresses relation in general. 
Thus we say Jfr JFW spRnt M. ‘ I do a work,’ g epur arfsr 

S., w ^ ^C8[r P., ^ jpnr t H., emt or g? ipiir or 
% B., 5 't»4 ^9^ ®ll@ 0., in which instances ^TiT etc. are really 
aoousatlves and we do not use «PUirg, epng, 

fHl^and^i^lPi which forms are generally referred to the accusative. 

The masculine nom. and aco. sing, form in ? was in the Apa* 
bhramta extended by analogy to the neuter singular also ; and, 
though the peculiar neuter plural termination was preserved, the 
fact shows that in the vernacular speech of the times there was a 
tendency to forget the distinction between the two genders. 
Accordingly we now find that in the Sindhi, the Panjabi) the Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya the distinction is entirely lost. In Gujarati 
also nouns ending in ^ have retained none of the two neuter 
terminations ; but the Prakrit and Apabhramta t plural of that 
gender exists in the Marathi combined with the preceding er into 
T as ««flP ‘a fruit' sing., ‘fruits’ pL 

'This neuter pi. termination is applied In Hindi, Sindhi, and 
Panjabi to the pi. of fern, nouns ending in W as in TlS ‘nights' H., 
wigr ‘women’ S. and Weji' ‘words’ P., though the f is changed! to aff 
in the last two oases. 

The change of the final syllables of Prakrit words result- 
ing from such Sanskrit words as sntrRTtPi-^, etc. to 

eirby the dropping of the final and lengthening of the penultimate 
through the force of the general accent on the penultimate in 
some of the modern dialects such as the Marathi and the Hindi 
and to sSl, into which the two vowels axe combined in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the accent in such languages as the 
Gujarati and the Sindhi and in some of the minor dialects of the 
Marathi, has already been noticed in the last lecture. Similarly 
the change of the Prakrit final syllables of neuter nouns or 
arising from such Sanskrit words as have been 

changed to in the Marathi and to ^ in Gujarati and to a(t in 

some of the dialects of the Marathi. This also has been explained. 
The pi, of such neuter nouns, most pf which are formed by 
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the addition of ^ and may be called augmented nouns, is formed by 
the addition of the A.pabhramSa which being rendered emphatic 
by the nasal sound absorbs the previous sj or light n and thus we 
have %aff for Ap. qJSRiaT + f w Skr. + snf^. 

Jem. nouns inf ori add m as H., p 

This *rt or ad' represents the combination of 7 ox ar with t ; such 
nouns as dtdt being derived from dtl^tpr = In Panjabi 

after fern, nouns in str the f appears distinct, as a calamity, 
q'^rif nom. pi. In Sindhi the neuter termination is added to the 
original Prakrit fem. pi. S', shortened from art, as ‘mares’ 
nom. pi.; 'murder ‘murders'; arrsy a ‘woman,’ ‘women’ 
nom. pi. This last has 5Tr5Jf also like the P. tiht. In Marathi also 
it is not very unusual to speak of women in the neuter pi. when 
respect is intended as Tmfftn|«r This transference of neuter 
termination to the fem. must have taken place when genders 
began to be confused in the ^pabhraih^a period. 

The nom. pi, termination of maso, nouns, which in the Prakrit 
was SIT, is preserved by the class of nouns we have been consider- 
ing i. e. augmented nouns, in Sindhi and Gujarati } while the ^ of 
the Prakrit aco. pi. is used for those nouns in the Marathi audits 
dialects and the Hindi and the Panjabi. When the two oases 
were thoroughly confounded, one can easily see how this came to 
pass. Other or unaugmeuted nouns have dropped both the termi- 
nations in all the languages, as has been already noticed. 

Tbe Marathi has preserved the Apabbramtainstr. sing. ^ which 
is used after nouns in ST and the plural fiS' reduced to f. In all the 
modern languages the f of the Apabhraihta forms is dropped. 
These terminations are appended to the old instrumental termi- 
nation and we have ^ and sff which are now ordinarily used. 
These you will see are double forms and of such we have many in 
the various languages. Goan., Mai. and Oit. have ^ for the sing, 
and the last has t for the pi. 

The loc. A-pabhramda i? from the Pali and the Skr. ie 
also used, as this is peculiar to nouns in ai, and in old 

Marathi it is reduced to erf after the augmented nouns in aiT; as 
firar etc. There are instances of the other locative in 7 such 
gs and ( HTguT vili' 'you should go in my opinioih' 
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where is hardly an instrumental) j but here evidently the 
termination if is confounded with the it of the instrumental and 
we have Wffirr lit. “by my opinion.* ’ 

The dative ^ is generally considered a remnant of the Skr. W 
and Pr. W. But I have not found it in the Jhanefivarl and in 
its place we have # in the old poets, which is connected with a 
similar post-position in other languages which will be considered 
hereafter. None of the minor dialects of the languages have any- 
thing like it, but still the derivation may be correct. 

Gujarati has the old instrumental in if, but it is confounded 
with the corresponding f of the fern, and with the locative if and 
we have one termination for both, with the nasal dropped. The 
shortened A.pabhrarhsa form inf is found in old Gujarati. It is 
confounded with that in s', the anusvara being dropped. 

(I) 

'The wealth or affluence of Kanha was as great as that of Indra.’ 

From the chronicle of Fanhadade-prabandba 
given in the Gujarati School-paper, 

( 2 ) t Wf fir IT®' atrsft i int ^ 

Panoopakhyana, the story of Hiranyaka, 

In this latter, however, there occurs an anusvara, which 
should be correct, the termination is a remnant I?. The Gujarati 
has also the double instrumental 3f in pronouns, as fW, etc. 

The Sindhi has got the ablative terminations 3ff, afr, sfJ and 
smr. The first is from the piunominal instrumental ft of the 
ApabhraihSa and ffT of the Prakrit ; w and air from ^ of the former 
and sra' and aTra from the corresponding Prakrit. The locative if 
and its shortened form f are also preserved, but they are used after 
nouns in at as in the older dialects, as or ^ 'he fell into 
a well.' 

The Panjabi possesses the abl. inf with the f dropped and the # 
amalgamated with the preceding ®r into atr as ^ ‘from a house, ' 
the locative pi. ft as ‘in the house', the instrumental pi. fi as 
5«ff ‘by the hands’ and the locative sing, in «? as 3^^ 

'in his court.’ The instr. int is also ordinarily used in the form 
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The Hindi has scattered instances of the loc. in iti but the 
instrumental ^ is common. The Bengali has preserved the former, 
The instrumental also has q*. though the grammarians do not 
give it, as— 

^ *rf^ 11 

* The beautiful one having seen the swan in the lake went in 
baste with a desire to oatoh it.' 

' Having heard ( this ) the heart of Bhairol was oppressed by 
love. ' 

%»T!r 

5h1V§rqr5ft?m 

'How do the moon and the sun in the form of lamps shine in 
the plate of the sky !’ 

The Oriya also possesses the loo. in q and as in the B. and 0, 
it is confounded with the instr. in (t« the nasal being lost, as 817 
*in or by the hand.’ This’ dialect has the Pr, abl, in 7 also as glj 
‘from the hand.’ 

The nom. pi ^ or 7 of fem. nouns in eiT or ^ is preserved in 
the Mal„ dean, and Oit. as 'KnSt; ^mrir, ; and 
but the two latter are derived from the Skr. qrrf&enr and 
which are nouns ending in e^r. The final sir, which alone 
remains after the elision of the consonant is dropped in 
consequence of the penultimate accent and we have and 
The erl or gr of the plural of the original Prakrit Tl^anerl'-g' is 
also dropped like the or 7 of in the ordinary 

Marathi qllT ; and, just as the previous vowel in this latter 
is lengthened in oonsequence the accent and the resulting 
form is 'tlTT, so the previous err of and.'qif%siT-e^t.7, 

being accented, remains and we have and for 7T%3lT 

and Tfi^giT ; but in the dialects of the Marathi, in whioh the ^ or 
7 ot Maso. nouns in the sing, is preserved, we have and 
etc. ; BO also is the ot the fem. preserved; and we have 
trfTteto, 
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As to unaugmented fem. nouns in ? or f, the final is, of course, 
dropped by the penultimate aooent, but in the plural it is 
preserved, being accented, and the termination of the plural afr-r 
which is .unaccented is dropped, as ^ sing., ^ pL, Skr. e%, 
‘creeper'; srlt®r sing., artftBfV pi,, Bkr. ‘sister’ ; sing, 

pi. ‘sides’ ; sing., pL, Skr. etc. 

As in the dialects of the Marathi, the pi. ait is preserved in 
Gujarati ; but there it is transferred to the pi. of all nouns what- 
ever and the process is going on even in, our times, being 
extended to the masc. nouns ending in ait also, which formed 
their nom. and aoc. pi. formerly by adding W, as ^t^ sing., 
pl„ but now often The sindhi also has preserved the 

fem, 3r, as I have already observed, but the nasal of the neuter is 
combined with it to form the nom. and aoo. pi. 

PROworrits in the Vebnaoitlabs 

The nom. sing, of the relative pronoun is 3it in M. H. P. 8. and 
^ in G. 0. and B. O. have 5 ^ also. The of the latter is another 
form of the nom. ait to be traced perhaps to the old MSgadhI nom. 
sing, as in 5^ for Skr. W The correlative is at in M. 

and H. and ?t in G. and in P. S. and % in B. and O. The 

Hindi has also. The # is the old Fr. nom. sing., but the 

oblique base in F. S. B. and 0. is the old N. 

The base of the interrogative pronoun is ^ as in the older 
languages. The nom, sing, is ^ H., «Fh>r P. and #ur G. M, and 
$ 0, and B.— also 0. The #ir and its varieties are to be traced 
to the Pr. which stands for the Skr, 

The near demonstrative is ff or in H. P. nom. sing, which 
is also pronounced in other ways ; and the nom. pi. is The 
first is to be referred to the Ap. TCt, Pr. Skr. : and the 
latter to wt" Ap. The aw of the Skr. is generalised in this 
language and is to be found in aH cases of the pronoun. Hence 

511^ is the nom. pi. The G. has % M. 5T m., fem., ^ n., dial. 

for the nom. sing., and the regular % m., STT. fem., ft n. for 
the pi. ; 0. has »r(t, nom. sing., and B. all of which are 
from the Ap. or <?!|. The general oblique base is tr or t in 
M., «r G., f or ft S., and ? in the rest, the origin of which is the 
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game, M. «r, however, being referred to the Ap. stw which is the 
generalised form of 

The distant demonstrative has^ for its base. The nom. sing, in 
H. is iJ, 911, «r?, pi. % j inP. 3^, S. f and ft and B. 5% for both. 
The S. has 37 also for the sing. G. has aiTT for the sing, and its 
usual for the pi. All these are to be derived from the Ap. 
# nom. and aril' acc. pL, traoed to sT® of the Skr. pronoun 
The M. and 0. have lost this pronoun, 

Pbrsonal Pronouns in the Vernaculars 

The nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun in M. isiflandOit, 
^ both of which are to be traced to the Ap. acc. instr. and loo. 

Pr. Hg, Skr. Jnrr and Hfu'. The Goan, has gR, the G. t, old H. dia- 
lects If, ti Dogar dialect of the P. which are all from the 
Ap. gt to be traced to the Skr. the 3 of which is, you will 

remember, that of the nom. sing, which in that dialect was freely 
used as the G. # is at present. The Sindhi and# ate further 
corruptions of these. H, P. have also H like the Oit. the origin 
of both being the same. The B. and O. have Sg and H which may 
be traoed to the Ap. abl. and gen, sing. , but I should prefer 
considering the f of the Ap. and M. forms to be changed to 3 in 
consequence of the usual fondness of the B. and O. for the 3 sound 
as noticed in the last lecture. 

The pi. of this pronoun in M. is sn#, dial, amff, B. eirfil, 
which is the same as the Ap. traoed by me to the Skr. 

The G. and the 0. 31# are from the usual Ap. and Pr. from sr#' 
from 3[# generalised from the usual Skr. base by false ana- 
logy, In gr is changed to as it often is. The E. gfT isthis 
3i;r but the aspiration is transferred to the initial and the V,- to 
which it is attached in the older and the other dialect, is left free, 
The termination <1 is also dropped. The S. and P. have 3#f, Ski, ^ 
is sometimes changed in the Pr. to ^ as in the MSgadhl and Mah, 

1 Mr. Beames traces them to 99 Ap., STgtRCBkr., but such forms do not exist, 
. Frof. Lassen to whom he refers, only uonieotnies to aoooont for 414^, 
but 9f(g3f is clearly derived from which exists even in Skr. Thefea^* 
Ing 9S in the passage fiotn EramSdiivara given-by Lassen is questionable. 

, Hemaoandis has distinetly and the form oeouis in many Verses. 
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from locative; but in the written Prakrits that have been handed 
down to us, the of Sftws; is not found corrupted to It may, 
however, have been so in some part of the country. 

The ' second person sing, is ^ in all the languages except B. 
which has g?. The H. has a also. Of these ^ is the same as the 
Ap. the f of this dialect being, as you know, dropped through- 
out ; and and a are transferred from the instrumental. The pi. 
isf^fr in M, from the Ap. gsff similar to STfff, and the B, is 
softened from this. The G. has HW, softened from g%, the S' being 
changed to 3T by a peculiarity of the Gujarati, which has been 
fully noticed in the last lecture. In the 0, ggT the final cr is drop- 
ped and a softened form of this is the Hindi gtr. The P. has g# 
to be derived from g'5iT or gsff in the same way as from 5RW. 
The S. has ctfr, ?r^, hI, arsfi, 3 #, sni? and In w'o 
have the 3T to which S' ia reduced as in G, and the ^ of analy- 
sed into its labial and nasal elements. The other three are softened 
forma of this same, and in the rest the initial K is dropped as we 
have seen it dropped in the Pr. in the bases g§r for ggr, 33? for 
53 ?, g'ar for gs? and 315 for gfr, both of which exist in that 
dialect. 

The Verb in the Verna-oulabs 

The Skr. oonjugational distinction is, you will remember, lost 
in the Prakrits; hut the increments that roots undergo in the 
several classes, are preserved and made parts of the roots them- 
selves. How these roots so augmented have descended to the 
vernaculars. Thus we have 1% old M. G. ‘ to fear ’ from the Skr. 

of the 3rd class; 5 ? M, G. ’ to understand i^sr M. ‘ to he 
cooked, ’ S. ‘ to throw, ' HR M. G. H,, etc. * to dance, ‘ 3'I3T 
M, G. ‘ to be born, ' M. G, ‘ to issue forth, ’ g? M. ‘ to fight,’ 
HT3r M. G. ‘ to be maddened ’ and (^3r old M. G. ' to be sad ’ from 
the Skr. gsT. t%H, <Hwr, gfc, HfHH, gw, HIH and i%h, all belong- 

ing to the 4th class; 5H or g? H. S, B. P. 0. from Skr. 5p>r of the 
5th; 3noT M. G, H. P. etc. ‘ to know, ’ B. 0. ‘ to buy ’ and (Slo? 
S, ' to take ’ from the Skr. shht, asifiHT and of the 9th class. We 
have roots also in the farms which they have in the second and 
sixth classes, as and stt from and HI of the 2nd, and 

an, giH, f&H M., f^sr S., 5PTH ( Skr. ), also tPIH ‘ to out, ’ #3 from 
'the 6 tb. 

61 [ R. G. Bhaadarkai’s Works, Yol. lY.] 
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Verbal Terminations the Present 

Of the three Pr. tenses and moods the Marathi has preserved 
two, the Present and the Imperative. The third, viz. the Future, 
is not lost, hut the form became by phonetic corruption similar 
to those of the Present and you will remember, that the difference 
between the two tenses consisted in the interoalatory W, jifter- 
wards dissolved into 1%, and thence softened to which, having 
dropped its 5 in the vernaculars, melted away and another sign 
had to be added to the Present forms to indicate the Future. The 
Present was used in old Marathi and is used even at present in 
poetry, but in ordinary speech it has acquired a past habitual 
sense. It has a potential signiff cation in some cases as 

#9. In the Gujarati it has acquired a potential sense in 
addition to the old and, to indicate present time distinctly, the 
forms of the present tense of the substantive verb are used in con- 
junction with it, as ^ The Brajbhasa agrees with the G. 

in this respect and adds Its as ^ ^ In the H. P. and S. it 
signifies potentiality only; and in the last maso., 41 fern, ate 
added to the forms to denote present time. 41 is the past part, of 
the root from Skr. Pr. which means ‘ become ’ in 
Sindhi. The old Hindi or Braj poets use this tense in the present 
also. In all these languages, however, the old Present tense of 
the auxiliary Sifn^or sintsiudioates present time alone. B. 0. pre- 
serve this tense in the old sense throughout. 

M. has two forms of this old Present !— 


Sing. 

Plural 

Sing. 

Plural 

let 5F(f 




2nd 




3rd 





In poetry we have and for H and V as— 

\ sfisist « 

Jfianetvarl, I. 112. 

^ »n4f t \ 

Jfianetvarl, III. 162. 

The termination t of the first person sing, is derived from the 
fe) et being simply converted into an anusvara, i. e„ when 
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pronounced without closing the lips, becomes In the same way 
the Pr. 5 of the pi. becomes The 2nd per. sing. 1% remains 
unaltered, but in ordinary usage the final f is dropped in 
consequence of the usual accent on the penultimate. The ? of 
Pr. pi. loses its aspiration, as we have found it to have done in the 
oases, and thus we have aT=«Rl. The 3rd per. sing, termination 
is the same as in pr., viz, The pi. has lost its nasal and in 
current Msurathi the ^ also, on account of the penultimate accent. 

In the other set the 3rd per. sing, termination is the same as 
in Pr., and to be traced to the Skr.rr of the Stm. In the Prakrit 
there is no S-tmanepada termination for the 1st per. sing,, but 
still we have liere. This vowel is inserted before all the 
consonantal terminations of the present tense of the verb 
We have also ? in^Bd^ and though it has no place in the Pr. 
This is probably due to the transference of the final f in 
and to the petiultimate syllable. 

The first of the two, i, e.,the Parasm. set of forms, is used for 
transitive verbs and the second or Xtmanepada for those that are 
intransitive and some that are transitive but denote a sort of 
reflexive action as q® ‘to read’, to ‘learn’, ^ 'to speak’, 

‘to tell', etc. 

The Git. has both the padas and the q* of the Aim. is confined 
to the 3rd pers. sing, in the root ew as 5Tt % but ?r ^ or In 
the Mai. we have eir, and the Goan. 3T long for T as sn^rr, UT^T and 
3Rr, the final 3T being long. In these dialects the 2nd pers. pi. 
termination is fr, which Is transferred from the corresponding 3rd 
or is a remnant of the Pr. ffsqr and the vowels of the first pers. 
form vrddhi dipthongs with the preceding base in both the padas j 
astft^^’Ido’, or ‘lusedto do', ^ ‘we do',’ or ‘used to 
do The Goan, and Git., however, have the first pers. sing. 5.tm. 
ili atf also. The Atm. is not used for roots ending in other vowels 

1 These vjddhi forms appear to be due to the penultimate Sff being pronounced 
long through the sooent aooording to the usual rule and by the combination 
of^ or ^ with it ; so that the combined sound is and When the 
lengthened becomes it oTerpowets the final i[ and this latter is 
dropped and we have Oi*- qstf Ooan., 'I do or used to do , 

just as in a horse* the penultimate is lengthened into aijf and the 

$nal is dropped end we have 
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than 9r, thoush tnpy may be intraiisitivo, os ffr, STT.tl-, etc,, and 
In this particular the Marathi remarkably agrees with the old Pr. 

0. and B. have the following forms for the Present Tense • 


0. 

B. 


anw 5# 


gw gj% 



These also are from the Pr. forms. 

0. has lost nasal of the 1st. 

pers. pi. and B. of the sing, also, i. e. 

, it has one same form for 

both. 0. has lost the ^ of the 2nd pers. sing, and has in its 

place. The pi. spt of both is pronounced being broad 

like that to which sr even of Bkr. words is reduced in ordinary 
uttaranoe by the speakers of these languages. This form «!?(}■ is 

the same as tbe M. tPTT frnm the Pr. 

JWT?. 0. has preserved the 

Srd pers. pi. intact ; B. has lost thcH andf. 

The other languages have ! — 


G. 

H, 

f ^ 

^ 5IT ^ 





S.Tr. 







f 

S. Intr, 

P. 






3W 


The Hindi Znd and 3rd person sing, and ph are derived direct- 
ly from those in Ap. The g of being dropped as 

nsnalj the fornoB are and, when the vowels are combined, 

we have 


The Q-. P, and S. forms are exactly similar, the only difference 
consisting in the nasal of the Srd. pers. pi., w'hich has been elided 
in the first, as is done in the instrumental singular. The P and 
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g. BT and it must be referred to of the Pr. since the Ap. poB- 
gessed the Pr. forms as well as the new ones. In old G. MSS, it is 
usual to write the f and g' of these forms separately. The G. and 
H. first pars. sing. ^ is from the Ap. while the eif of the P. 
(Rt and the S. fcrf is to be traced rather to the fir of the Pr., tViftTi 
to this ^ as that of the ^ in the Git. and Goan, by the elision of f 
and the lengthening of the preceding vowel. There are instanceg 
of this change given in the Pr. as we have seen. The S. S' of the 
tst pers. pi. is the same as that in M. and 0. and is to be derived 
from the Ap. ^ and the Pr. g. The ^ of the Hindi 1st per. pi. is 
brought over from the 3rd person and this transference was faci- 
litated by the nasal of the original termination; or, since in the 
Ap. both and 7 exist, when in a later stage of the language the 
letter was appropriated and fixed for the sing., the former was 
adopted for the pi. and changed to t which became^ by amalgama- 
tion. The G. and P. further dropped the nasal of this and inter- 
posed a vowel which is probably of the same nature as that in the 
S. KT^. The S. like the M. inserts 5 before the terminations in the 
case of transitive verbs, as in the forms of ITIT given above, and 
does not when the verbs are intransitive or reflexive as 
andqr. 

The forms of the Ap. Present occur in the older Hindi poets. 
Thus in Tulsidas's Ramayana we have 

3rd per. sing. 

ifhj fiiRr !T fti I ^ I 

Bala-Eanda. 

‘ But Sambhu 's word is not false. 

Everybody knows Siva to be omniscient, ' 

If nf Tst I ^ *n«TT « 

Sundara-kanda. 

* An evil spirit dwells in the sea and having recourse to deceit 
catches hold of the birds in the sky, ’ 

3rd per, pi. 

^ ^ fNnv I 

Bala-kSnda, 

‘ Good men like swans admit merit like milk leaving pfif the 
watery pollution, ' 
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^ 

Bala-K. 

‘ Those men and women that listen to the advice of Narada 
become beggars having abandoned their homes. ' 

2nd per. pi. : 

^ sprfT frr «Tft i 

Bala-E. 

* For what reason do you go through excessive austerities 7’ 

TmPw SPRfT m>^§ *Bt9 €?[ I 

Bala-K. 

‘ Why do you wander alone in the forest ? ' 
let pers. sing. : 

STT^ ^rasr Jilf \ ^ II 

Bala-K. 

' I shall not neglect the advice of Narada and shall not be 
afraid even if thereby the world stands or falls ( becomes 
desolated 

1st pers. pl. •' 

HRT «TTC OW 5rrf » ^ ggrt II 

Baia-K. 

‘ Dear one, do hear with an attentive mind ; [ we ] narrate the 
pleasing story of Rama.’ 

Another reading is which is sing, and the sense is ' I 
narrate, ' 

The old 2nd pers. sing, in ^ is met with thusi— 

W wr I 

fTT Htft S^iTf II 

Ayo.-K. 

' ' I charge thee in the name of Bharata ; tell me the truth lay- 

ing aside all insincerity. On the occasion of joy thou art gloomy) 
explain to me the reason. ’ 

There are also specimens of the Atm. ; 

3T5 at I 

' ' Bala-K. 

* Bses Bsghupati here and there. ’ 
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^ 3Tsr ^ 1 »u% qsar ?hf ^«flr ii 

Bala-K. 

‘ If nqw you are amorous towards the Sati ( Parvatl ), the way 
I of devotion will end and immorality ( will ) result ' 

*si% ^1^' 1 

Bala-K. 

, ‘ He goes having sat on the bull. ’ 

And it appears that the if of the Present is used after verbs of 
the same kind as in Marathi. The vowel f of the 3rd pers, aiwg. 
does not become «r as in the modern Hindi and other languages, 
where the distinction between the two padas is lost, but retains 
its original forms as in vrff 5^ ( n? asr ^ 

'when she went near, MaheSa smiling asked her how she fared’ ). 

THE IMPEEATIVE 

The Marathi, Oriya, and the Bangali have preserved the 
Imperative mood entire; the others, only the second person sing,, 
the rest being taken over from the old present or the modern 
Potential. 




M. 


0. 

B. 


Ist 







2nd 


eJTT 





3rd 




^5 


qjti'd 


or 


In the let per. sing, the 5 of the Pr. is changed to ^ in M. i. e. 
IT has lost its labial element as in the Present. 0. and B. have 
got the form of the Present for it, the nasal being dropped. 
The ttT of the pi. is similarly changed to # and is also shortened 
or resolved into The B. has the same form as the sing. The 
2nd pers. sing, in M. has the form without the termination as in 
the Pr., the other made up by adding f corresponds to that in the 
Ap. ending in that vowel. Intransitive and reflexive roots have 
<f Instead of T, which form is also found in the Ap. as 1%#, 

m. 

The 0. and B. do not possess these terminations but the latter 
has ^ which is to be traced to the Pr. 5. The pi. is the same as in 
the Pr. the ? having left its trace in the lengthening of the vowel. 
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The 0, and B. ^ is also really ^ pronounced broadly seft and 
the latter retains ? unchanged also. The 3rd pers. sing, 
termination 3" of the Pr. is amalgamated with the preceding 
vowel into # in M. and S' in 0. and B. M. has also sometimes 3 
for ail. 

The of the B. is a later addition and is probably to be 
traced to the Interrogative pronoun beginning with at. It is to 
be compared with such M. expressions as snai’ ^ The 0, 
preserves the 3rd per. pi. unchanged but in the optional form 
the final 7 is dropped. M. and B have transferred the 
oharacteristio ^ to the preceding syllable and the former has 
dropped the nasal and the latter the In M. the 3 is, as in the 
sing, changed to but in some oases it is preserved and we 
have such forms as etc. We find instances in which 

the 3 preserves Its place after ?C as in the 0. Thus in JMnetvail-.- 
I'^fl I siT?nf% 1 

Tfl arnur 'Em 1 3 t%crrarr u 1—225. 

‘ These on their part may do an unwelootne thing, just here 
and now kill us hut we should not think of doing injury. ' 

H. P. and G. have ei^ for the sing, as in the above 5 and ^ pi. 
the same as that of the Present, which itself is from the Ap. ERf , 
the charaoteristio Imper. 3 being attached to the ^ of the Pr. ; 
and even in the Pr. and M. B. and 0. the 2nd per. pi. is the same as 
in the Present. The P. has also the form in t. The Sindhl 
Imperative 2nd per. sing, of intransitive and reflexive verbs ends 
in S' as ^ and of transitive verbs and a few others in W as 
The S' ooours in the Ap. along vrith the ? and eI as already noticed. 

Though Modern Hindi has lost the Imperative forms for other 
persons than the second, old Hindi poets use them ; and for the 
second per. sing, also, they have the Ap. form in 1 ' preserved in 
S. and M. Thus Tulsidas = — 

2nd pers. sing. ins SSWrrft ^ ^TT? I 

in ? sfl sf sJ'T 31SS sr err? n 

‘ The lord said to Hanumanta, “ Assume the form of a boy and 
goto the city of AyodhyS.” ’ 

The 2nd pers. pi. is the same as that of Present which prevails 
In ell the languages from the Pr. downwards. 
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“Having gone to Parvatl examine her devotion. *' 

The 3rd per. sing, ends in an or afi" as in the M. and 0. 

arpin- ffr ^ I 

— Beharllsla, 

"May that polished Radha remove my worldly distress.” 
aT3?T? I— Tals. R. 

“May he confer favours.” 

The 3rd pers. pi. has f which is an Ap, form found in some of 
Hemaoandra’s quotations. The f has been introduced simply to 
distinguish it from the sing. 

I ii— Tuls. R. 

"I adore the lotus-like feet of all. May they fulfil all my desires.” 

The 1st per. sing, is the same as that of the Present and it is 
difficult to distinguish it ; but in such a construction as the 
following the M. would have the imperative '• 

«n5flr ’Sift an^regrt I ^ t%nv qn wrf II 

"The Satl having got Siva’s permission went, and was think- 
ing what deception to use.” 

The pi. also must be the same. Old Q. has also the Imper. 
forms in g and ^ as 

wrtT gmw vii i qg st yi W i » 

"The emperor asked this matter "how is Gujarat? ” 

^ ^ I JiTfnw u 

“If you will declare war against Gujarat, send an army with me.” 

The G. and S. have another form for the 2nd per. of the Imper.; 
the terminations of this are fi«r S.,^ G. for the sing, and fiS? and 
5Tir for the pi. The H. has ^ and for roots ending in f and 3r 
and ^ and gut for the rest. The P. and B. have for the pi, 
and in the former the singular is confounded with the usual f 
termination. In M. such form is not now ordinarily used. In 
addresses on letters, however, such expressions as stfUE 
are used and these forms are found in the works of the old 
Marathi poets. Thus in JnSnesvarls-- 

62 t JS. a . BhudMkai^a Worka, VoL IT. J 
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'tR ^rrtT i h*t amor » 

t Tw Hilr i ?r n i-ai3, 

‘ This my mind cannot think of doing even in a dream that j 
should kill them and enjoy afterwardstbe pleasures of sovereignty.* 
3W«rrT ^ I *T»T ^ qrsr u IX— l, 

‘ Give your attention alone and qualify yourself for all 
happiness. ’ 

51^ ^ iS^RrsT I STJTftW U 
^ antffi’T !3Ti?r i «n^ilt5P i 
»TW H n srerw \ ara^rrt^ « 1-48,49. 

“The Muni narrates this story to Janamejaya the king, saying 
( you should ) attend to this which is unique, excellent, the holy 
thing, the unsurpassed and the highest abode of all auspicious 
things. " 

3?RTt^3ft aRisiR I gsfi’ sficTt^yr ^ u 1-8. 

‘ Give attention now ; I will speak what you make me speak. ' 

These forms have been traced by Dr. Trunap in his Sindhi 
Grammar to the Fr. base in f«r used in the Present, Imperative 
and Future, and derived by Lassen from the present, and by me 
from the Potential ; and so far as the form in the S. and G. is 
'bouoerned there is used no objection. But these forms are used in 
the vernaculars when respect for the person spoken to is 
intended and the Potential as distinguished Irom the Imperative 
is by no means more respectful in Skr. The H. forms are not 
assigned each to each number, but both of them are used in the 
sing, or pi. and its ’T can by no means be derived from sr j for, 
though the contrary process, namely, the changing of to ST, is 
common, there is, so far as I am aware, no single well-established 
instance of the other. 

In Skr. nothing is more usual than to use the Passive of the 
■3td pers. sing. Imperative in respectful solicitation. The second 
pere. of the active Imper. is the least respectful, since there is a 
direct referenpe in that voice to the agent, and such a reference 
to great men is regarded as improper, or in the case of others, 
mot courteous.' The 3rd pers. with as the nom, is more so, 
because the reference is indirect; but the most respectful oonstrao- 
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tlon is the Passive as It does not point to the agent at all, but 
to the thing done by him. Thus the sr in these forms is from the 
q' of the passive and the Hindi f^r from far, which is the other 
corruption of that termination in the Pr. 

. The M. tf 3fr corresponds to Skr. the Imper, 3rd pers, 

sing, termination in that language being t. ^ corresponds to 
of the Present and the Potential sense may be attributed to 
the fact that the whole tense has assumed that sense in the 
vernaculars. The agent may, if the forms are passive, be any 
person and any number since it does not agree with the verb; 
and this explains the Hindi usage. But generally in solicitation 
the person addressed is the second person, though he is referred 
to indirectly, and he is, when cases are used, put in the instr. 
as in the Jnanetvarl • — 

aioTT^ wsf i 

“He said to Drona everything should be looked after by you.*’ 

These forms become in the G. and S. identified with the second 
person, easily because one of the terminations^ happens to be 
the same as that of the Imper. 2nd pers. pi. in those languages; 
and it got confused with the other Fr, Potential forms insr; 
wherefore we find in the S. the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, termi- 
nations $ and ? applied to the base asi^ni% 'become', Ql^^'hear.' 
This confusion extended to the Hindi also since to roots in f or S’ 
it appends ^ and ; for the Potential increment ^ is given in 
the Pr. to roots ending in eiT, f, ait etc., i. e. any vowel except ar. 
In the progress of a language confusion is natural and frequently 
observable. This double etymology explains all the facts of 
the case ; while, if we confine ourselves to one, some are not 
accounted for. 

We have seen that there are two classes of verbs in M. one of 
which takes the augment f in the Present before the consonantal 
terminations as spfhr and the other takes q; or at as Sit, snw. 
The Imper. 2nd pers. sing, of the former is made up by adding f 
in old or poetio Marathi and of the latter by adding «?. The 
former takes f in the Future necessarily in the 1st and 3rd pers. 
sing, as qsfhr and optionally in some others as«RSt5y or tpftffhr, 
or ^RRliftsr. This option is extended even to to the Present 
.f]^ or and the past participle or 'iR® ; while in the 
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present participle these verbs necessarily take ? as 
The latter class takes T in the Future let and 3rd pars. sing, and 
'the option In the last is not allowed, ST being added in all, includ- 
ing the present part., as not %f%^rar, f ^ pg ^ r not 

f 5 r^^andf^«Tan%} BO that this class must have i? in 
some cases and er in the rest. 

The Sindhi has a similar distinction. Those roots that take if 
before the termination of the Pres, as “I do” form their 

Imper. 2nd pers. sing, in f and insert this in the present part, as 

5 while the rest do not add this f as SSft let per. sing., 
pres, part., and take 3* in the Imper. sing., ^ Imper. 2nd pers. sing. 
We thus see that we have if in the one case and opposed to It are 
the vowels ST and ^ in the other. The former ia a characteristic 
of the transitive or the non-redezive nature of a root while the 
latter is that of the opposite. 

Why should it be so ? The vowels ? and q; form the distinctive 

• marks of the Parasm. and l.tm. in Skr. and Pr. A. consciousness 
rof this and of the difference between Parasm. roots and iitm. 

roots has been preserved in the modern S. and M. and hence 
. there is an attempt to insert those vowels in all possible cases ; 

’ and the base itself of the roots is made to end in them. But in 
the Prakrits and to a great eztent even in Skr. the base of most of 
the roots ( mif, ^ etc. ) has an imperative signification, Hence 
, the newly constituted base and also come to have an 
imper. sense. How these are the forms of the Imper. not only in 
our language but the old ApabhramSa also ; hence the process I 

• mention must have been gone through even then. This is a 
better explanation of the Ap. forms than deriving them both 
from espeoially since this is a dialect so prone to bring in J 
■ even when it cannot be bad that it is not likely to reject an 
' already existing one. 

You will thus see bow subtle the operation of the law of 
analogy is in the development of a language. 

How as regards the Ap. form S’, we see that we have it is 
Sindhi where the other languages have ®r, so that it is the old 
inorganic ^ wbdph prevails po much in the Ap, Ajid we havt 
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seen that t is used in many more grammatical forms in M. than 
(T, whilst, instead of it, in other plaoes and in the Sindhi in all 
but the Jmper. 2nd pers. sing, we have st ; so that f is made the 
distinctive mark of the Parasm. character of a root while its 
absence or the Insertion of q; indicates the Atm. character. 

THE lurtJBE 

The tliird Skr. tense preserved by the Prakrits is the Second 
Future. It has descended to the Gujarati. Thus: — 









The of these forms is the old Skr. w corrupted to W in the 
^aur. and ^ in the Ap. From the Skr. downwards the terminations 
of the Present in each of the languages are appended, as formerly 
observed, to this tense. So in G. we find in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
the terminations T and of the G. Present attached to But 
the consciousness of the etymology of these forms has been 
partially lost *, wherefore in 1st pers. we have not for the sing, 
corresponding to and corresponding to But G. 

has derived its 1st. pars. pi. directly from the Skr. or Ap. pi, 
or and the sing. from which, you w iU 

remember, was an optional Saur. form in addition to 
the nasal being dropped according to the usual Guj. rule. 

We have these forms in the Braj~Bh5§a but the ^ is corrupted 
to f as it very often is. Thus 









Here in the 1st pers. sing, we have the STT of the Pres. Braj as 
in unlike the G. and in conformity with the ancient practioa 
You will also observe that the old augment ? is preserved. It 
may be suspected that these forms are derived from those in the 
Pr. which have g instead of but you will have observed that 
there we have as in and here g which represents the 

Saur. and Apbhr. The old Future occurs ip. TulsidSsa § 

mmayanp, 
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Srd per. sing. t^^TT ’rf^STf sfr >i(n5nq \ 

fiR %5irT ^ spRffff ipFurff ii 

"Dear, leave off all anxiety, remember the great God, He who 
created Parvatl will do her good.” 

If the dot on is a mistake this is 3rd pers. sing,, 

3rd pers. pi. ^51^ ^RsiJT flarl \ 

1T5T cJIf u 

"Good men will pardon my temerity and hear the words of 
(this) child with attention.” 

and pers. pi. ?Pffr WT IR \ if%ff gnrR li 

"I am ashamed in my mind to tell the truth ; for, hearing, at 
my stupidity you will laugh. ” 

In these forms the terminations of the A.pbhr, Present are 
appended to the f derived from ig' ; but the following are three 
instances of the Braj form occurring in the same work. , 

let pers. pi. ffsr JR ant « WR ^ rrirft 51 r ^ mf II 

" Then I will enter thy mouth-, I tell you the truth, let me go, 
mother. ” 

3rd pers. pi. aff > €r flgsro usrtr 

" They who will visit this bridge constructed by me will 
cross the ocean of life without trouble. ” 

In an essay published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1873, Mr. Beames gives the forms of the Future found in the 
earliest Hindi poet Cand, whioh are exactly similar to those in 
the Braj, and misled by the latter parts 1. 1, R etc., whioh resemble 
those of 3TO or so greatly, traces them to the Periphrastic 
Future of the Skr. etc. But this future is in the first 

place rarely used in Skr. and altogether discarded hy the Pali 
and not a trace of it is to be found in any of the numerous 
Prakrits. Besides if we derive these forms from the Periphrastic 
Future, we must have in the 3rd pers. such forms- as 
and And the old forms whioh Tulsidas uses of the type 

ofRl^r*?, from which evidently the others are derived, will 
remain unexplained. There pan be little doubt that this derj* 
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vation is wroiiS- We have seen the several steps by which we 
gradually rise to from and the chain is so well 

connected that this etymology must be admitted as correct. 
The resemblance to that form in Gujarati also must not be 
forgotten. 

The Past Tense 

Past time is, in aU the vernaculars, expressed by means of 
the past participle as in the Fr., all the Skr. past tenses being lost, 
as you will remember, except in isolated cases. This participle 
is in the older languages passive in the case of transitive verbs 
generally and active when the verb is intransitive and also in 
the oases of some transitive verbs such as etc. 

This rule is strictly observed in most of the modern dialects and 
hence in the past tense we have generally no active voice when 
the verb is transitive and the agent is, as in the older languages, 
put in the instr., thus in H. Ttsfr l%#, P. 

S. vrgftoft, G. M. 

Hnr nrf<ai. In all these sentences the last words are past parti- 
ciples and they agree with the object in the Norn, case in number, 
gender and person. In the 0. and B., however, all distinction 
between gender, number and person being lost, the agreement 
with the object is not perceptible. In these languages, and to 
some extent in Marathi, this participle is made the base of the 
regular verbal forms ; wherefore I shall have to dlsousB this 
point again. 

The Past Participle 

The Hindi participle ends in er which of course is the sama 
termination as in Pr., thus Skr. Pr, »tsr, the consonant being 
elided, and with the connecting tr, *rr. When augmented by the 
addition of in the manner I have shown in the last lecture and 
also in this it is mrr, the ar alone of the ^ being left. In the 
feminine the augmented form is *rtfr and where this *r is not 
inserted it is *r|'. By adding this augmented form to any root 
whatever the Hindi past participle is formed as 'TST etc. 
An euphonic *1 intervenes when the root ends in a vowel as (^*rT, 
•CNit etc. Similar to this is the B, and O. past participle as 
jn 0. The S. termination is and the P. 
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fsrr as snfJiraSi' from sum® ‘to be awake, ’«rf^?sw from ‘to remain,’ 
n^str ‘gone,’ vtfIraiT ‘sent;’ the nom. termination!? and the augment 
3T for ^ being left out of consideration it is reduced to fsr. The 
G. has ift and the Braj. «fl as in ^nsiTr, ‘kept’ from 
«B|n‘‘told’ from^ES", where also the s^f being dropped ihe teripi- 
nation is tr i. e. 591 hastily pronounced. These languages there- 
fore preserve the old termination with augment ? prefixed to it 
as in the Pr., as etc. Some of the vernaculars and 

notably the Sindhi have also inherited from the Pr. readymade 
Tadbhava forms of the past passive participles as f~ 


s. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

G. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

WT 


sra[! 

snsT 

fki( 



uft 







W-- 


«nrst 

srfl«: 

<mTT 

'T’at 

JHir: 


1 %^ Saur. 

suit 

jwtT 


Hindi also possesses a few. 




tgT 



nfr 


rnr: 


[ ? being elided. ] 



5sr: 






%9r>- 

But these participles ate 



5«T: 

made the bases of verbal 

■ ^ A 

tfraT 


w 

forms', the infinitive being 




%5»TT and ^8^. 




srwTi 





The Sindhi seems to have made up the forms of a few roots 
on the analogy of these though they do not exist in the Pr. as 
from ms, Ski. Pr. ^ drunk, done ; ( P. has 

this also ); but some of these maybe modern Tadbhavas. 

Marathi does not possess this form and past tense is expressed 
in that language by a form ending in This is adjectival 

in nature and passive in the case of transitive verbs and active 
in that of intransitive or reflexive verbs. It is in every respect 
then like the Skr. and Pr. past participle preserved in the other 
dialects. But here we have ^ (w) for the er (sit) of those, 
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This ^ has been traced to the Skr. ; but since in the Maha- 
rSstil or principal Prakrit that termination leaves its 3T only, 
It must be derived from the Saur. ^ which often becomes S', and 
S is frequently confounded with T and V! as we have seen. 
In Sindhi Skr. ^ is always ¥ as %■ ‘give’ from ?t, f iJr from |tit 
and etc. Similarly even in the Prakrit period, such a change 
must have taken place in several words? for instance, the Skr. 

in and in some of the succeeding numerals, becomes 
in the Pali ¥¥, but is changed to ^ in the Pr., which shows that 
5 must have become ¥ before it assumed the form of K. ¥ is inter- 
changed with » even in Skr. as &*Cl¥W or SRlsBT^ ; and in the Pr. 
and modern dialects we have 19 ^ for ^¥, <1)05 or for Skr. <ft¥, 
for etc. So that this etymology is possible ; but I 
shall presently show to you that it is not to the Saur. that we 
should first look for the origin of M. words and forms ; especially 
in oases when it stands alone. That the Marathi only should 
exhibit these consonantal changes in the past participle and 
none of the other sister dialects and that no instance of the 
Intermediate step between the 6auT. ¥ and the M. ¥ should be 
found here or elsewhere as we find them in similar oases, goes 
a groat way against this derivation. 

The Marathi past participle in ¥r, is, I think, of tke 
same nature as similar participles in other cognate languages 
ending in that termination. We have in G-. besides 
¥|r^ and and in B. besides (tett and fStat, and 
There is a little difference in the sense, but both are promiscu- 
ously used in ordinary usage. B. and 0. form their Preterite 
with this participle as the base as B. ' Gopal 

told us' ? wSt ¥¥¥ 0. ‘ I wrote with a pen. ’ It is also 

used as an adjective as ‘the past day,’ ¥[%¥! 'the fallen 
tree.' Though it does not occur in high Hindi and is not 
given in the grammars of the languages, the lower classes of 
the Hindi population use this participle very commonly as 
5Rt¥ H. ‘sold,’ »i*T¥ ‘gone’; and it is also found in the works of 
Eablra, though I have not seen it in TulsldHsa’s Btlm&yapa, which 
is accounted for by the fact that Kabira was a Sudra himself 
and consequently belonged to those olasses which use it at the 
present day. Thus:— 

63 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, 'Vol. IV.] 
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frar srgrr gw ^ « 

— Ramayaija 11-4, 

“Then Brahma aaked his mother; * Who is thy husband and 
whose wife art thou 1’ ” 

^5^ vraw artvRj mit \ frs% ^ ^rafV vdi » 

—Ramayana V-7. 

“ In all the four ages holy men oonstruoted ways but they 
did not know that the bundle they had tied had given way or 
was torn 1 ” 

Now in the Sindhi participles 9 is a termination appended 
to other or old participles; as f^sT and with the suffix 5 r 
become and The Gujarati ones are of the same 

natuTO ; in <55^, ^ is the suffix and is the original participle 
in far or JT or sisTfST or tF?r which is changed to tf, as O' often ia 
Even in Marathi in the forms'^Ttirr, %5IT, sirat, in the minor 

dialects, 5T(?«5r, ^RSr, '«(m, wtrst etc,, *1 represents m (Pr. »ra, 
Skr. sim ) ; ( Pr. Skr. ; aspRI, 3TT3T ( Pr, Skr. an»RT ) ; 

507, W3T ( Pr. 5rm, Skr. sror ) , ^ iw ( Pr. ^ ) 5 wrr-^ao, 'to-^rNr 
and so on. In the B. too we have ?lra, anwar which are just 
like the Marathi forms and are to be explained in the same way. 
In old Marathi we similarly find this tJ appended to real past 
participles. In an old Inscription dated Saka 1128 = 1206 A. D., 
the latter portion of which is in the Marathi of the time and 
being so was diffioult to decipher, there occurs the expression 
Wrr ‘ given to a monastery ' in which we see that m is 
appended to which is the same as the old Pall and Pr. parti- 
ciple of the root 

In Skr. a great many roots formed their participles by adding 
ST instead of 7 and we find several of these and others formed 
on the analogy of these in old Hindi and Marathi poetry. In 
the works of Tulsldasa, Eabira, Oanda and others s^«¥‘done,' 
'taken,' sJrvf 'known,' ‘given’ and such others occur ' — 

arr^ i ^ » 

“ The sage wprshipped him in several trays, praised him and 
gave him a blessing. " 
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In the Marathi poets we have m added to ;r as JfianeSvarl, 

‘ Both these dreadful noises mingled together. ’ 

Sn^TT I I^SIRT I 

“ The hopes of Sanaka and others increased greatly.” 

Ikansthar 

trrfwfit ml^wr I 

‘ Ban towards Dharma or virtue. ' 

I 

'Hearing thist Govinda smiled*. 

Bukmipl Svayaqivara. 

In the following 9r is applied to old Tadbhava participles •'" 

If irHt Irrf 5?reT « ^ sw^rr i m Sir tnffttpSf i » 

Jfian. V.47. 

" Because when he slept on the hed of delusion he enjoyed the 
pleasures of a dream and then awoke when the sun of knowledge 
rose. ” 

ifhrff qTTOi ^ i %«r \\ 

‘ Went in where the lord of the world 6rl Krsna was.’ 

Here 5^, gfr and UTK, are from gw, gw and «iw Pr., gg, SW and .unr 
Skr.; and to these ^r, is added. There are other instances in these 
works in which c5T is added to past Tatsama or later Tadbhava 
participles such as ^»wr, gsuwr, STfoiHOT, »?mw0r ; and in the 
language of the day we have Rrfaai', gaw and one 

or two others. In the JdaneSvarl we have also such forms as f^wofWT, 
‘excited’, ‘slept’, and where the T represents the 

ear or pt of the old participle resembling in this respect the Ouj, 

When the er or ea of the old participle became too weak to be 
expressive, this form with the sufSx w attached was oftener used 
and gradually supplanted the other ; and ^ came in the course of 
time to be regarded as the past participle termination. Hence it 
is applied to roots directly without the intervention of the old >1; 
that we have in %5Jr and »tgT; and in low Hindi also, it is applied 
in the Pame way. The original participle was mostly ined 
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predicatively as it it is in classical Skr, also, and this ^ ^ag 
attached to it to form an attributive expression to be used before 
nouns. But after a lime this new form also came to be 
piedioatively used ; and it is now so used in M., G„ S.- and H. 
In M, however, when it was put to this purpose, it drove out the 
old one, and its own attributive sense became faint, though even 
now it is not entirely lost in suoh instances as sisirr 

JTrtT ‘there is no remedy against the thing that has already 
taken place’, ' 

Then another ^ came to be attached to it to adapt it for 
attributive use, and thus we have now in M. the form 
etc. with a double This 9 is to be traced to the Pr. ^ or 
which according to Hemacandra is applied in the sense of Bh5va 
i, e. being the thing signified by the base as 3i«Spt. These two 

words are in M. spfte' or sTTSir and srrs® or in which Instances 
we see that the initial ? or S' of the auflSx is optionally dropped. 
Or according to other writers, quoted by our grammarians, str^i 
is also used. And in works suoh as the Gaudavadha and in the 
Bhagavatl we find these suffixes frequently used. These are 
generally applied to all bases ; but ^ is another termination 
which is restricted to certain nouns such as VW, qsf, 
from which we have (Avars', etc. In Skr. also this suffix has 
a pretty wide range as Pftpini V. 2. 96 ; ^wi^r, qig^r, 

etc-, V. S. 97 ; ffW V. 2. 98; V. 2-99. 

THB Present pabtioiple in the Vbbnaoularb 

The present participle of the Fr, has lost its ^ in M. as 
vrwN, in G. ‘doing’, ‘ascending', in H. as and in B, 
as while the 0. has preserved it as asqsH, The S. 

and P.’ have plreserved the Saur. form which has ^ instead of g 
and the former has preserved the nasal throughout while the 
la^er has dropped it after rooth in ST as S. P. f§W(fr 

‘wrftihg’ hut en^T ‘going’, gNn' ‘becoming; ’ this participle is used, 
as in the Pr., in the sense of Skr. Conditional, equivalent to the 
English Pluperfect Conditional, as M. gt asim NT flN' ‘if he had 
done it, it would have become,’ Q, W a5ig gt sEgg ; B, % ^ 

gt; ‘ifhehad told you, you would not 
have believed;’ 0. # g-a^q isfpg ^ srawi’C ff 'tf’tg ‘if the sun 
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had ariflen, ths darkness would not have remained’; H. ^ ^fcTT 
^ nr?f ®rtfT ff ®!TETr ‘if I had told, he would not have listened to my 
words S. TTroiarft jt ‘if he had not been swimming', ^ If 
‘if I were to send'. 

The AbsoIjUtivb in the Vernaculars 

The absolutive in M, is formed by adding the termination asw, 
aBtPtSfT) the same as the MaharEstrl sror, Vararuci, you will 
remember, gives this termination only, but Hemaoandra adds 
more. 

The G. has f, the same as the Ap. f and Pr. fsi, Skr. 7, and 
from the Ap. or ipfr, the Vedic Skr, r#T ; or the % of may 
be the same as the particle ^ which means ‘and’ added to ?. 

The Sindhi has f for intransitive and reflexive roots and q’ for 
transitive and another or iff for both, as soft ‘having heard’, 
mi 'having beaten’ and or mdf. The first is the same as 
the G., but in the q of the transitive roots the ar of the original 
f3T seems to be pTeser,ved and this termination added to the root 
with the Parasm. sign ?. Thus we have first inft and then, fST or 
pr being added, we have HrCrq, whereupon the «T with the 
preceding f becomes q and we have rrit. The last ^ is the same 
as the fT of the Ap., traced to the infinitive, which, you will 
remember, is confounded with the absolutive, 

The H, drops the f of this form and the original root, as wt?, 
srr etc., is used in the sense of the AbsoL, but to make the sense 
distinct % or ^ is added, as qts# or qttPPr, sir^ or Of 

these % is a real absolutive derived hrom the Saur. and ^ 
is the same as i. e. the usual form of it. Now when one form 
is felt, to be not distinct enough, it is usual in our langua'gss to 
add another to it of the same nature. You have instances of 
this process in the Pall double genitive fRTnt, and in the Instr, 
q and sfr of some of our vernaculars. 

P. agrees with the H. In H., however, the f is pronounced by 
a great many people. It is also found in the old poets and in the 
BrajabhasS. The absolutive always ends in this vowel as 

thoqgh often % the, same as H. ^ is added, as etc. 
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The 0. also has 9 as and tho B. has I' or <r or ^ as ^ 

^ or ‘having seen.’ In the last tho of the original 
is preserved and lengthened, and the ir is euphonic. 

THE INMNITIVB OF PURPOSE IN THE VERNACULARS 

The Infinitive of purpose is preserved in M. as Hi 
tjnrar ‘ he began to study. ’ The form in the Pr. is but the 
augment f is lost in M. 0. also has it, but its use is someyrhat 
like that of the Absolutivo ^ ' considering he spoke,’ 

^ ^ ^ ' eating and eating he was satisfied.’ But the 

original sense is somewhat preserved, and it is in this sense 
made the basis of the present tense definitei which will be con- 
sidered hereafter. This infinitive and the absolutive are, I have 
already observed, confused in the Fr., and in some of the modern 
dialects the absolutive is used where we in Marathi use the 
infinitive : as O. i i * I am able to do it,’ H. ^ f, 

‘whom spoeoh cannot express,’ Br. & 

'U'ili for M. ifr For this infinitive the modern 

vernaculars however have got a reconstruct, ed form which will 
be mentioned in its proper place. 

The Potential Participle in the Vernaculars 

The potential participle in Skr. RSir, Pr. is much used in 
the modern dialects and made the base of various verbal forma- 
tions. In M. we have 5|9irt ‘should be done,' G. 8. ifM 
from qv to see, Braj B. & 0. «F^rr. The H. has lost it, so 
also the P. 

The Skr. verbal noun in sni appears as qsqvt in M.,iptoS.i 
B raj., H. and P., (Pipr 0. & B., but in these latter it is 
probably a modern Tatsama, G. does not possess it. These 
forms are called Infinitives by the Vernacular grammarians. 
Prof. Hdrnle traces them to the Skr. potential participle in 
but, as before remarked, the transition from ^7 to mr and then 
to ^ is taken for granted ; regularly sfuT ought in the vernaculars 
to be obanged to tfr as in qrvfi. According to the observations 1 
made before the ^ of rni®! and of qjiwf must be due to 
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m Pr, and anpist-a# Ap., as in M. and Gt. ; so that the verbal 
noun in M, and H. is an augmented form of the corresponding 
one in Skr., while that of the Sindhi is from the unaugmented 
form. A great many other verbal derivatives have come down 
to the vernaculars, but I must not go further. 

The Passive in the Vbritaculabs 

The Pr. passive base in fsT and has been preserved only 
IhP. &S. Thus Jfrttai'ho may be beaten' and iTrftaw ‘they 
may be beaten’ are forms of the 3rd pers. sing, and pi. of the 
passive old Pres, and modern Potential ; while H T 0<i T the present 
part. IS used as a base to form various tenses. This is the Pr. 
form in 53T, the at being lost. Sindhi has as ‘to be drunk,' 
‘to be washed,’ sing., pi. 3rd pars. Pres, or Pot. 

The pres, part, is wanting ; the potential participle from asg 
being used instead as The augment f is introduced before 

this 5r where euphony requires it. Old M. possessed these forms 
and they are very frequently to be met with in our poets as in 
JfiftneSvarl : 

3TTg=m ?[5ff ^ ^ ^ i W sr^rH i i» 

‘Now incidentally will he mentioned, the leaders, proved 
warriors and soldiers in our army. ’ 
ptrrqpft I tw 

“ In that manner, 0 lord Madhava, you will abandon me and 
will not come to me if the moisture of virtue, is. dried up 
(lit. will be destroyed), 

ij; argfe I # qSsPjfr ^ I 

^rk vt W13 \ mRraf apvft ii 

‘ Think, Arjuna, you are being made contemptible by sorrow ; 
say, is the sun ever swallowed up by darkness ?’ 

Here we have instances of the Present and Future. Old Guj.. 
had the passive ; 

mjT I ^iff iVtfiT Wi \ 

^ Hr# itnnE i sirnr 1 

^ ^R[Tfrw ^nr f«n*T 1 ^ ••• « 

1 ^ iHif e wroift n 
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‘ Where Ssligrama is worshipped, where the name of Havi ig 
muttered in meditation and Saqrtis, Puranas and the cows are 
respected, in which country saotifices are performed, where there 
are the six philosophies, and alms are given, where Vedas 
Puranas and duty are understood, there Madhava for certain 
brought the Mlechha and infamy rests ( on his name ) in the nine 
divisions ( of the world ).* 

•Here we have instances of the forms in W as and in i 
( Pt. fst ) ssfhf ; and also of the modern forms as which will 
be presently considered. In old H. poets we meet with such 
forms now and then. Thus Tulsldasa : 

3Tr5 srrsT »niiTf3r \ sntw ifsnm Jrrinmrar n 

* The gieatnesB of which ( Kama’s name ) the lord of the 
Ganas ( Ganapati ) knows, he is first worshipped ; this is the 
achievement of the name.’ 

"arflinr 5 r% \ ii Beharilaia. 

‘ Many couples of eyes are wanted to see the couple of young 
persons ( Radha and Krspa). 

Here and are forms of the passive in The 
verb *311^ in mod. H. is also a passive forms as G. and 

There are also, as in the Pr., Siddba Tadbbava forms of the 
passive S. ‘to be heard,' S. ‘to be broken,’ H. ‘to flee 
away.'igsng; S, ‘to be fried,' S. ‘to be plucked’ from pi. J5(r, 
wsar, far and and Skr. fW, »rKr, and 
from Pr., «rBiT Skr. ‘to he cooked’ in all, though the sense is 
somewhat altered, M., S, from Pr. Skr. ?5wr 'to be 
obtained,’ ang^j S., WHT H. from Pr. sTS^r, Skr. spar ‘to be bound;' 

M. G. H. P. from Pr. Skr. fqir ‘to be seen’ also ?flWT 
H.i M. S,, q; 5PTT H. P. from Pr. Skr. root ‘to be 
increased,’ ‘to swell ;’ M., Pr. Skr. ^?ir 'to be known;’ 
Sy^-f M. G. from Pr„ Skr. ‘to occur to one’ etc. 

The Causal in the Vernaculars 

The causal is formed in M. by appending fq' or as ?Pfiq6r of 
or ; you will remember, I have identified 

the $that non-reflexive transitive roots take in M. with the 
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Parasm. ?, and Cf or ar of the intransitive and reflexive with the 
itm. Now when a root becomes causative, its reflexive character 
is lost, all verbs become transitive, and hence we have ST oi f 
promiscuously used after all roots. For this reason even in 
Skr. all causal verbs are both Parasm. and S.tm. I do not derive 
the rule about M. verbs taking ST or f from that in Skr., but 
attribute it to the same causes. In the Goan, and Oit. we have 
SW for the U being pronounced as a consonant and often like 
the vowel ?, as or In the Savantvadi and Vengurla 

districts it is formed in the same way, but in the other portions 
of the area over which the MSlvanl is spoken it is formed as in 
the principal Marathi. The stands for ^ ; for this semi-vowel 
is often, by the vulgar, dropped leaving the vowel instead, as 
steiT for Hsrr like the H. for srar, for sn^r etc. 

In G. the causal termination is SRra as 'cause to do,' 

?rn^‘make hot j’ in S. as 5 VI 1515 ‘to cause to increase,* 
‘to cause to wash;' in P. aii3T or as or 

In H., It is W as 5T*srmr, 'israr, but sixTiSRr and q«lvRT are also 
used i and the termination sir is invariably added to thefii-st causal 
to form a second or double causal as fru^RI, from 

■ and 'TSUIT. The occurs in first causals in poetry, as Tulsidas ! 
3l3r ntff ‘ Narrate ( lit. make me hear ) to me the 

history of the lord also : — 

uwr ufr 1?^ ^ I 

^ t%n^ 3iTg!T 51? HT n 

'As an actor assuuiing various masks dances ; so he ( the lord } 
shows this character and that but is not himself that ( what he 
shows),’ 

The B. and 0. causal is also similarly formed by adding siT as 
* I cause to do,' ‘ I show’ etc. Here also as in the H., 
the ^ of snsr is elided. 
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will remember, the Pr. has «r, and, the cf of the latter being 
dropped, there is another aTR'. We have also a good many 
eiamplas in the vernaoulare of the Pr. oausals mentioned by 
Hemacandra as formed by dropping all terminations* and pre- 
serving the vowel changes, guna or v?ddhi, which roots take 


before the Skr. 

or Pr. c[ Thus t— 


M. G. H. 

n^-f-sfT 

*TReT-t-Jnr. 

H. 



M. G. H. S. 


Hfeul-I-STT-® 

M. G. H. 


iftstfr-f'STr 

H. 

qrasiT 

«KT^, 

G. H. 



M. 



M. G. 


ire3t'4 

M. 

'WVnV 


S. 

swqi 


M. S. 



a 

TO® 



I have already mentioned that the causal of some roots is 
formed in H. by inserting 9 before the causal termination 3ir. 
G. has ^ and Sindhi f for 5r, ' to cause to eat ' from 

to eat, ' to cause to give,’ *to show’ from ‘to see,’ 

' to cause to run,' ‘ to give, ’ 'to cause to give,' 

‘ to cause to sit.’ In these instances we 
have tr or au before ^ ; but in G. all these forms have 3ll?r opti- 
onally added to them when the previous is dropped as 
' to cause to run,’ tsrraraif ‘ to cause to eat ’ etc. ; and in 
S. we have the causal appended to 7 after roots ending in siT 
as ‘ to cause to eat, ’ ‘ to cause to wound, ’ 

' to cause to suck* or ' to suckle; ' so that the intervening 3^ is 
interchangeable In both these languages with the causal termi- 
nation and hence some way conveys the same sense. M. has a 
trace of these forms as ‘to turn,’ ^^it'to cause to turn,’ 
'to run,' ^rwgut'to cause to run,’ ‘to threaten.’ 
Hmaoandra mentions as the causal base of uw and givea 
trW in the sense of pushing which is very likely a causal form of 
We have this WtS* in the sense of sending in M. 
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We have seen that or ?r is BometimeB changed to ^ and thence 
toTor?rin the Pr. and vernaculars! whence it appeara that 
f^frr is a denominative or nominal root from fq^r or fq^rr or 
by the application of the UBual denominative termination 
which is also the causal termination. In Skr. such a denomi- 
native has the sense of doing the thing expressed by the base as 

We have a great many denominatives from past participles ; 
first in the sense of heiwp the thing expreesed by the base, in 
which case the participle has simply the verbal terminations 
appended to it, as from from qjjf from 

from etc. ; and secondly in the sense of doing, 

when 9TT7 or intervenes between the base and the terminations, 
as iQ Malatl-M^dhava, from which we have in M, ^qsr. 

The forms in which we have e?T before ^ as '^?rrerf, etc. are 

denominatives from the past participles of original Fr. oausals 
as or the causal fermination anisr being changed to 
and STT as in the H. in ordinary causale. In the vernaculars we 
have also the firbt class of denominatives expicBsive of being 
like the thing denoted by the base, as 


M. a H, 

«Friql"t-5tT to draw from 

^ p. p. p. of 


H. 


to sleep 


tl 


G. 


to rain 


n 


H. G. 


to sit 


» 

i%i:wi*h?qr 

H. G. 


to enter 


It 

ftsi.withsr 

H. 


to cry 


M 


G. 


to be angry 


Si 


G- 

fst 

to he pleased 

5® 

91 

W 

H. G. 


to he diminished pH 

SI 


We have another verbal base in M. which involves 

the idea of 


power and ability as ‘can be dene,’ ‘can be sat.* 
These forms are passive when the original verb is transitive, and 
impersonal when it is intransitive. In old M. V is somesimes 
seen for e' : — 

3ifr ^ \ lift 3it# \ ^ 
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will remember, the Pr. has i?, and, the Cf of the latter being 

dropped, there is another We have also a good many 

examples in the vernaoulars of the Pr. oausals mentioned by 
Hemaoandra as formed by dropping all terminations’ and pie- 
serving the vowel changes, guna or vyddhi, which roots take 
before the Skr. sflir or Pr. «i Thus : — 


M. G. H, 

mot-f-srr 


H. 



M. G. H. S. 



M.G. H. 



H. 



G. H. 

^-srr 

^r^JTF 

M. 

eaafr 

^ *■* 

M. G. 



M. 

'rRut 


8. 


^Rur 

M. 8. 


»iTa6t-*Tnw 

8. 

'RTO 

arista: 


I have already mentioned that the causal of some roots is 
formed in H. by inserting ^ before the causal termination sir, 
G. has and Sindhi f for ^grst ' to cause to eat ' from ?rr 
to eat, ^gr^ ‘ to cause to give,’ *to show’ from ‘to see,’ 

‘ to cause to run,’ ‘ to give, ’ 'to cause to give,’ 

‘ to cause to sit.’ In these instances we 
have ^ or atr before ^ ; but in G. all these forms have eriT opti- 
onally added to them when the previous etT is dropped as 
' to cause to run,' ‘ to cause to eat ’ etc. ; and in 

S. we have the causal appended to x after roots ending in %T 
as ‘ to cause to eat, ’ ‘ to cause to wound, * vrmfl 

‘to cause to suck’ or ' to suckle; ’ so that the intervening eir is 
interchangeable in both these languages vrith the causal termi- 
nation and hence some way conveys the same sense. M. has a 
trace of these forms as 'to turn,’ ' to cause to turn,' 

’ ‘UWot'torun,’ WTffir'to cause to run,' ‘ to threaten. ’ 
Hemaoandra mentions Mmts*)' as the causal base of ^ and gives 
' tmr In the sense of pushing which is very likely a causal form of 
We have this in the sense of sending in M. 
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We have seen that ^ or (r is Bometimes changed to ^ and thence 
to ? or win the Pr. and vernaculai-e 5 whence it appears that 
is a denominative or nominal root from fqwT or fiwT or 'fijf, 
by the application of the usual denominative termination ansCi 
which is also the causal termination. In Skr. such a denomi- 
native has the sense of doing the thing expressed by the base as 
# !Rflcr-«#RPrfw, Saur. 

We have a great many denominatives from past participles ; 
first in the sense of being the thing expressed by the base, in 
which case the participle has simply the verbal terminations 
appended to it, as from ww, from sixSiT, e;gf from 

etc. ; and secondly in the sense of doing, 
when or intervenes between the base and the terminations, 

as in Malatl-Madhava, from which we have in M, 

The forms in which we have eiT before W as j etc. are 

denominatives from the past parlioiples of original Fr, oausals 
as or the causal fermination sfliw being changed to 
and ew as in the H. in ordinary oausals. In the vernaculars we 
have also the first class of denominatives expiessive of being 
like tbe thing denoted by the base, as 


M. G. H. 

sFTget-i-JfT to draw from 

^ p. p. p, of 


H. 

wwr 

to sleep 

„ 


G. 


to rain 

n 


• H. G. 


to sit 

H 


H. G. 

A._. ys__ <■ 

H3wr-H3S 

to enter 

1* 

ft«twith W 

H. 


to cry 

,i 


G. 


to be angry 



G. 


to be pleased 

II 


. . H. G, 


to be diminished ^ „ 


We have another verbal base in M. which involves 

the idea of 


power and ability as ‘can be dene,’ ‘can be sat/ 
These forms are passive when the original verb is transitive, and 
impersonal when it is intransitive. In old M. 'T is somesimes 
seen for W : — 
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‘ Even if the Veda has told muoh and indicated a great many 
distinct things, still one should take that which is beneaoial 
to himself.* 

‘ Who should be called ?' 

Here the sense is simply passive and does not involve the 
notion of power. These forme are to be derived from the paes, 
of the causal, whence is Pr. for ^^iwifr, Bkr, 

Power is implied on account of the forms being derived in this 
manner ; for, ^ ^ “eans the work is caused 

to be done by me by Govinda; when the agent caused is 
taken to be the same as that who causes, the sense is ‘the work is 
caused to he done by me by myself, i. e. ‘lam the causer of myself 
to do it’*i. e., ' I can do it.' In G. this causal pass, eisr is trans- 
formed into art, as the causal aisrso often is, and the sense is simply 
passive in some oases and passive and causative in others, as 
3d smiw # ' this boy is known to be a fool I’wesm Jrnnft 

this work cannot he done from me.’ There are traces 
of these forms in the other languages also, though the gramma- 
rians do not notice them, as H. ‘By the 

singulars the number of a tiling is known to be one,' Sff vw 
?P5fftT% ‘that is called a sentence* etc.’ 

Thus then you, will see that we have nearly the whole of the 
grammar of the Prakrits, i. e. all their grammatical forms, in 
our vernaculars. The oases in the forms which they assumed 
in the Apabhramsia have been preserved, some in this language 
and some in that, but not all in one and the same. And along 
with them there are sometimes newly constructed forms also, 
The pronouns are the same as m the Pr. and the Apabhraipta. 
The two Prakrit tenses and one mood are preserved. All the 


1 Mr. Beame* traces the vernacular causal terminations gjsr, eg etc. 
to the 8kr. ggy. But this is evidently a mistake. The Pr. egif or egg hw 
escaped Mm somehow. The ^ of the Hindi causal forms he else derives 
from the g of ggj. But this g is too weak to be changed to any other letter 
than the vowel and g is never changed to a semi-vowel excepting in 
tha doubtful instance from gfj. 
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vernaculars have the Present, though, except in the 0. and B., 
it has acquired another sense and another word or expression is 
wanted to restrict it to the signification of the present time, 

S. P. and H, have lost the Imperative, but it is preserved by 
the other three languages. The Future is retained by the G. and 
the Braj. j while this latter possesses the solitary form of theAorist 
that the old Pr. had retained. These are the only really simple 
or uncompounded verbal forms existing in out languages ; the 
rest are made up by compounding or by using Pres, participles 
as bases and appending the Pres, verbal terminations, as will be 
hereafter shown. Past time is almost universally expressed by 
the past participle, and this retains the passive, in some oases 
the active, character it had in Skr. and Pr. in all those languages 
that have not thoroughly lost the distinction of gender and 
number. The several other Prakrit participles are preserved and 
we have no other. The passive forms are seen in Sindhi and 
Panjabi, the former having one set and the latter the other. 
The Pr. causal termination is preserved almost unchanged by 
theM. and 6. while in the other languages it is somewhat 
transformed. So that, as they are at present, our vernaculars 
have between them preserved aU that the Prakrits had and 
preserved nothing that the Frakrite lost. 

And as we ascend higher up in the history of each of these 
languages, we find in use such forms as it has now lost. All our 
vernaculars must at one time have been in the condition in 
which we find the Apahhrainta, but the dialect of that' came 
which is treated of by the grammarians, and specimens of which 
we find in the scraps of literature I have noticed, resemble the G, 
and the Braj and in a less degree the S. F. and the ordinary H, 

The old literary dialect of the H. area was the Braj; and the 
works of Tultidas, Biharilal, Kablra and others are in that dialect, 
though these are called old Hindi poets, instead of old Braj poets 
as they should he called and as they are called by natives. In 
this old ‘Braj literature we find the Apabhiaipta forms of the 
Present tense unchanged 5 and from these has directly been deriv- 
ed the Present tense of the modern 8., G., P., Braj and H. The 
A-phhj. Future is fQpqd in the Gi ftiiid ip modem Braj and ip thq 
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poetB in an older and lees corrupt foxm also, though the ^ is 
changed to Such Apbhr. forms as ^ are preserved in the 
G. : and the neuter sing, in # in that dialect as well as in the 
Braj, where it occurs especially in the verbal nouns or infinitives 
The first pers. sing, f exists in G., old H. and a dialect of the 
Panjabi. The other dialects also possess, as I have observed, 
some Ap. peculiarities, but the four named above bear a closer 
connection to it. 

And since the Apabhramda is referred by the grammarians to 
the Saurasenl type, we may regard these four modern dialects, 
viz. the G. S. F. and H., as the representatives of the old Saurasenl, 
which &om the name seems to have been the dialect of the 
country about Mathurfi. 

The distinction between this and the old MahErastrl was, as 
we have have seen, not very great and some of the peculiarities 
were such as could not last for many centuries. The change of 
ir and w to and w, for instance, instead of elision and g is of 
such a nature. The law of elision which operated in a great 
many other oases could not long be kept from extending itself 
to V. But still we do find in the modern G. such forms as f^, 

frrl’ etc. for and This change was made 

in some cases in the Saurasenl as in fox and in 

others not, as sjeaww for And the change of eg to v? and 

^ we find in the S. and F. Present Participles, The Saur. 
Irtiture which had an intercalatory ^ instead of the MaharSstrl 
^ is, .as we have seen, preserved in the G. and the Braj with the 
slight modification it underwent in the Apabhrainta, Then, if 
we follow Yararuci, the Saur. Absolute termination was fW, 
and in the prose .speeches in the dramatic plays it is this alone 
that we find. The absolutive in these four modern languages 
is formed by adding this same termination with the er dropped. 

hfow all these peculiarities ere absent from the M. In the 
old MahErastri verses, occurring in the plays, as well as accord* 
ing to Vararuoi, the absolutive termipation was 3inf, which we 
find in the M. alone. The past passive participle of ^ and 1 in 
old Mahr. was ^ and wer, and we have these forms in the M. in 
and as we have seep, while % ipstead of %, ^ instead of 
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^ occur in the four Sauragenic dialectB and these we find in the 
plays. The Pres, and Imper. of the M. have been derived from 
the Pr. and not from the Apbhr. forms Thus then, the M. is the 
modern representative of the old Maharastrl j so that it hardly 
admits of any doubt that the two old languages derived their 
names from the provinces in which they prevailed. TheB. and 0. 
have a few peculiarities of the Saur. ; and they seem to occupy 
a middle position between M on the one hand and the four Apbhr. 
or Saur. languages on the other ; while the consonantal changes, 
especially the reduction of all the sibilants to the palatal point 
to their being the descendants of the old M&gadhI. 



LEC3TURE VI 

New gbammatioal Fobmations in the Noetheen 
Veenaoularb 

We will now proceed to consider those forms in the grammar 
of our languages which are not derived from corresponding 
Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, but which have been constructed in 
recent times. Such new forms owe their origin to various causes. 
The old ones lose their distinctive portions and become confused 
by phonetic decay ; or, having been in long use, lose all freshness 
of meaning, and cease to be as expressive as one would wish them 
to be, or their sense is not exactly that which one desires to 
convey. Thus the old Present and Future got confused in our 
vernaculars and a new Future was wanted. The old Present itself 
acquired a potential sense in some cases and a past habitual sense 
in others, whence for the expression of present time another 
set of forms was required. 

In Sanskrit itself such a phrase as %rTtr 'gruel for a 
Brahman' is not so expressive as f|aTT«lf * gruel for a 
Brahman's purpose'; which again is analysed into its separate 
elements for greater distinctness into qqrij;: 'gruel for 

the purpose of a Brahman'. 

When different words so brought together are kept distinct 
and consciously used, there is no growth of new forma But if by 
frequent use and the oblivion of .etymology such an expression 
as comes to be looked upon as an independent word meaning 
"for the sake of" and applied promiscuously to all nouns, 
including such as could not originally by the usage of Sanskrit 
have it, as in it becomes a termination, and a new case 

form grows up and the old one often goes out of use. Then again 
phonetic decay sets in and by reducing this expression to 
and ultimately to ^ ( M. ttie original word being ), 

irrevocably stamps it with the character of a case termination 
having no meaning by itself. Lastly, if one wishes to say of a 
book that it belongs to him and looks upon it as possessing that 
attribute and subordinates Um to it, the expression 
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will not serve his purpose, but he must have some such as 

And if this way of looking at things becomes general, 
HfN' supersedes aW. In this way our new forms have grown up. 

The Oblique Forms 

The case terminations are, in the majority of the languages, 
applied not to the original noun itself but to a certain modified 
form of it called the oblique form, or by the native Marathi 
grammarians the Ss,m&.nya-rupa or the common form, because it 
is used in all the cases. 

The Oblique Form in the Marathi 

There are two SSmSnya-rupas for the two numbers. In the 
old languages plurality is expressed by independent terminations, 
but the new terminations of the modern languages being the same 
for both numbers, plurality is denoted by a distinctive oblique 
form. Some of the modern languages that have no Samanya- 
rupa have recourse to a novel way of expressing plurality. Of 
all the vernaculars it is the Marathi that is the most particular 
in the formation of the oblique and has minute rules. Sindhl 
comes next, then the Hindi and the Panjabi; after these the 
Gujarati, and lastly the Bengali and the Oriya ; which may be 
said to have no oblique form at aU. 

The Marathi oblique forms are made up by adding these 
terminations !— 

(1) Sing. PI. 

(2) „ i .. t 

(3) i „ art 

(4) „ ^ 

(5) „ 1 ..art 

( 1 ) The following classes of nouns take the first — 

(a ) Masc. and Neut. nouns in ®r as PH ‘hand*. flHT ohl., pHTH 
sing, ‘to a hand', PHiH' pi. ‘to hands’. 

( b ) Masc, nouns in aiT and neuter nouns in rt which combine 
the final and the termination into HT, but to in the speech 
of the KonkanI KarhadSs and in ttie Oitpavanl and 
optionally to or in adjectives J as3rtHT‘amango', ert<*n 

6S [ B, G. BbandarksE’s WotkiiVoL IV.] 
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obi., srisirra- sing, ‘to a mango’ ‘a plantain’, obi., 
sing. ‘to a plantain'; ‘to a mango’ in the 

KonkanI Earbadas, fqgsr ‘yellow ’, or obi., 

or sing. ‘ to a yellow mangb', 

respectively. 

( 0 ) A good many Maso. nouns in i, the i of which is changed 
to^rr before STT as nom., ffiaiT obi., ?5Tan'Er sing, 
pi. 

All neuter nouns in f as 

( d ) Some Masc. and nearly all neuter nouns in 3r. Some of 
these change 3r to gr, and others drop it, since it is the 
37 of the nom. sing. Apbhr,, as UT37 ‘a brother’— gjgr obi., 
WgRT sing. ‘to a brother’, Wgm pi. ‘to brothers’; gia^iv 
‘traveller’, gra^ obi., gTS^^^w sing., gra'fTTi^ pi. ; g^-nagr- 
gargrgr sing., geSghir pi. sing., otstIk pi. 

Some nouns of this class take aRT optionally as 
sing., ft’Egi^r pi. 

( a ) The following nouns take the second form t, I *— 

( a ) Tatsamas in short f as spft— spCr— 

( b ) A few maso. nouns in t as ?€t ‘ elephant 
sing., pL 

( 0 ) A good many femininine nouns in enr as manner, 

sing., pL; ‘ a plantain tree ’, %??['“ 
sing., pi. 

(d)Some feminine nouns in' fas 5sf‘ ground 
sing., pl. 

( 3 ) A good many feminine nouns take the third form 
as^t€i‘a mare’, sing., g?§grf pL, sing., gig'tjtepl.i 

‘a garment worn by females’, sing., WS'gT pl., 
sing., pl. In the Goan, and Mai., however, this form does 

not exist and these nouns take the filth form <?■— suf, as 
sing , pl.; sing,, ^n^rhF pl. 

( 4 ) Some maso. and feminine nouns in 37 take the fourtb 
form 3r'4', as sing., pi; sn^ f. 'a side’, gl^— 

irnjja' sing., pi. 
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( 5 ) The following olasBes take the fifth form .-—A good many 
fem. nouns in ST as ijftJT ‘a tongue’, sing., pi., sing., 
pi.; a good many fem. nouns in f in the Goan, and MBl, 
dialects ; Bee instances given above ; some fem. nouns in as 
51 ^ ‘ a leech’, 3155^ sing., 3ja«rt pi., sing., pL; eng: 

‘ husband’s brother’s wife ’, 3n%— simi etc. Some nouns take 
this form optionally as or or The usage 

in several oases is still unsettled as regards some of these forms. 
You will observe that there is an anusvSra in the pi, of all forms. 
Another fact should also be borne in mind that nouns in t and g? 
often take the 3ST — ew or er—sut forms though these properly belong 
to nouns in 

Thb Oblique Form in Sindhi 

( 1 ) The following classes of nouns takesi for the obi. sing, 
and aiT, «t and for the pi, : — 

( a) Masc. nouns, the norn. sing, of which ends in g, as 
^‘acountry’, obi., sing. ‘of a oouAtry’, 

pi. ‘of countries', also ^5T— 5fft. 

( b ) Masc. nouns in which, however, combine the final 
and the termination intoq: as in the Cit. Mar. as Vlft 
‘a carpenter’, obi. ^ sing., and <nt pi. 

( 2 ) The following nouns take sr for the obi. sing, and 
and for the pi. in addition to atf and 

(a) Masc, nouns inf as grff ‘a peasant’, glftsi or ^eitsing., 

51^, WTRt%, and pi. 

( b ) Fem. nouns in ^ as^€r‘a mare’, obi. 'etflei sing, 

and pl. 

( 0 ) Masc. nouns in 31; as Jneg ‘a man’, obi. giejei sing., 
mof nref mof 3?t and men? pl. 

( 3 ) Nouns in short ? have no separate form for the sing, of 
the obi., the nom. form being used ; the pl. they form like the 
above class, as f. ‘a story’, obi. sing., 

and pl. Masc. nouns inf, however, do 
not take the forms in and 3l^ ; as * a lion ’ sing., 
pl. 
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{ 4 ) Fern, nouus in sT, STT and ^ have no separate form for the 
sing, while in the pi. they take ^l%as ‘wish’, ohl. W sing,, 
pi.; ‘a murder’, obi. sing., pi. ; ‘lightning’, ohl. 

sing., pi. The first has and also for the pi. Here 
there is one type for one class of nouns and not two, as is the case 
sometimes in the M. The form in is taken by all feminine 
nouns in sr, sir and ^ and also maso. nouns in Masc. nouns in 3r 
and fern, nouns in ^ have ^ in the original base itself and it does 
not belong to the termination. 

The Oblique Form in Panjabi 
The Panjabi has the termination if for the sing. ohl. of nouns 
ending in SRT. The sing, of all other nouns has no special form 
while aiT is appended to all nouns to form the ohl. pi., before 
which the final ail of nouns preceded by a consonant is changed 
tof, as ‘a horse’, ^1%' obi. sing, and ^(gasif pi. Final ? 
preceded by a vowel oombines with this srt to form stt, as 
or % ‘father’, ohl. pi.; and final 3? forms ait as ng^’man’, 
ohl. pi. There are no other changes. 

The Oblique Form in Hindi 
The Hindi, like the Panjabi, has an oblique sing, for nouns 
In arr only. It ends in tf, as that of the S. and Cit. M. nouns in 
Karh. M. and P. nouhs in an as ; The pi. obi. of 

all nouns whatever is formed by adding ait which amalgamates 
with the preceding ar of all nouns and the an of such as ate 
masculine, and oombines with f to form ?qT; as *lin 'a village’, 
ntnhPT pi. ‘of villages’; ‘a horse’, pi. 'of horses'; 

‘a master', pi. ‘of masters.’ In other oases it is simply 
added to the noun asan^ 'a jackal,' Nigailqu pi. ‘of jackals'. 

In the Brajbhasa and in the old poets the ohl, pi. of all nouns 
has *r or fn instead of as nn ‘a good man’ n'fRW pi. ‘of good men’. 
This termination is also added to the nom. sing, to form the nom. 
pi. of those nouns that have no distinctive form for it ; as ^ 
‘people’ sing, pi.; N*l?r ‘devotee’, N*ia!T pi. ( '5I|' ^ 

Kablr ). 

The Oblique Form in Gujarati 
In G. the obi. form of maso. and neuter nouns ending in ^ 
and 4 is formed by substituting sir for those vowels. The latter 
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an anuBY3>ia in the pL, and the forms of the former for both, 
numbers are alike as sing, and pi. ‘to a horse or 

horses’ : ‘a plantain’, %srr-%on% sing. ‘to a plantain’, pi. 

'to plantains'. But the nom. pi. forms of these are ^llT and ?|5a5t, 
whence it appears that in the pi. the ohl. cases are formed simply 
adding the terminations to the nom. pi. and there is no suoh thing 
as a common oblique form. And this is the case with the sing, as 
well as the pi. of all other nouns; as 'a man’ nom. sing., 
mm# nom. pi., m m # r sing., ntm#?!' pi. The plural termination is 
mt and is thus used in all cases. It is added in these days eTen 
to the final aiT and mt of nouns in # and i to distinguish the pi. 
forms from the sing, as or nom. pi, or #31#^ 

dat. pi But the practice has not yet established itself and 
mostly the forms without # are used. Masc. and neut. nouns 
ending in # or # are often used in the pi without it in such 
instances as umT % in the nom. and other cases. And 
this is the usual practice in old G. literature ; as 
fH^(Panob. ): ‘The marriages of the sons of other people are 
performed ; ' ^ # ‘he has a knowledge of all the 

Sastras'. 

af mr a# 

mTfhrn# ## iw 

3him 

SvargSrohapa by Sundarabhatta, 

‘All the Brahmans of Zaliyuga will be without virtue. They 
will build their homes there. The work Svargaiohana was 
composed in which there is the way of all virtues • 

ZSvyadohana, Tulasl. 

‘Many birds raise a noise. There are mountains, forest* 
many hills ; over these is a crowd of monkeys.’ 

The # however is seen in fem. nouns ending in f • . 

^ irtrnft ^ ft > “ 

^vargSrohana, 
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* The water of the sea and of the rivers on land (invillagsB) 
will he dried up.* 

Tft3T ^ » 

Kavyadohana, Tulasl. 

‘ There is no end of great mountains and rivers that exist.' 

It therefore appears that in masc. and neut. nouns the is a 
modern innovation and that there was no distinction between the 
sing, and pi. cases except the nom. of nouns in ^ and The 
true explanation therefore of the modern ^ of the pi. is that fem. 
nouns in err and f preserved this termination, since they had it in 
the Prakrits, as the minor M. dialects have done, and, the sing, 
and pi. forms of masc. nouns being alike, the fem. sSt was trans- 
ferred to them afterwards to distinguish the pi. as is now being 
done to nouns in ^ and T. Thus then the G-. noun may be said 
to have no real Samanya-rupa or oblique form. Adjectives in ^ 
however have a form ending in when they are used to qualify a 
substantive in the instr. or old loo. case in T as str 9;m JTini^ 
‘this thing was done by a good man', 

‘boys went to the margin of a tank’ ) but this may be explained 
as a remnant of the old agreement between the noun and its 
adjective and sgft may he regarded as an instr. form and 
a locative. 

ABSENCE OE THE OBLIQUE FORM IN BENGALI AND OBIYA 

The Bengali and Oriya apply the case terminations directly to 
the nom. and there is no oblique form. The new terminations 
being, as in all the modern languages, the same for both numbers 
and there being no oblique form to express the distinction 
between them as in M. S. H. etc., these languages, like the Guj,, 
were under the necessity of deriving some expression for denoting 
plurality. The G. found its fem. and employed it for this 
purpose, but the B. and O. had no such distinctively pi. 
termination left to fall back upon and so they have recourse to 
the use of a word signifying collection such as originally 
‘direction, row, line’, and etc., after the noun, the 
plurality of which is to he expressed. Thus ‘a king’, 

‘of a king’, ‘of kings’ lit. ‘of the direction row or line of a 
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king.' Sometimes the word fin is attached to the gen. sing, as 
<NKf|^ to express the gen. relation between the nsrr and f|*T, 
which is understood in the first expression. To nouns denoting 
inferior animals nnn and such words are appended and such 
others as to those signifying inanimate creatures as 
of a dog ' of dogs.’ The Oriya sign of the plural is 

nm for rational and animate creatures and etc. for 

irrational or inanimate, as m ‘a beast’, SST sing, ‘of a beast’, 
SSW»TqR ‘of beasts. ‘ The B. adds to the nom. sing, of names of 
rational creatures to form the nom. pL, while etc. are 

applied to the rest, as ^T5ir ‘a king’, ?I!sip[r ‘kings’; IgsffT ‘a dog', 
‘dogs. ’ The 0 . adds tr to Jtlff to form the nom. pi. as 
This is the same as that of ^fii’ in M. and H. 

The Nature of the oblique Form 

Now the question is what is the nature of this Ss.mSnyB-rupa 
or oblique form, why does a noun undergo a certain modification 
before it becomes fit to receive the termination and what is the 
signification of the modified form and of the nasal that appears 
in the plural. Let us see how we, at the present day, join certain 
words expressive of relation such as or ir^fr with a noun. 
We say fUTsqr or ctfT^ 71^’ i. e. put the noun into the gen. 
case. Now this is convertible with in 

which is the oblique form of ftl the demonstrative. 

Similarly we append even some of the case terminations to 
the gen. asJUSUt^ ‘(I cannot do the work’; curafiff 

qufft *TT^ ‘there is no spirit ( lit. water ) in him. ' 

May the SSmanyarupa then be an original genitive ? The gen. 
is used in the Prakrits and even in Pali, not only with independent 
words, but is made the base of some cases also, as we have seen, 
and the case terminations attached to it ; thus Wl is aoo. sing, of 
‘I’ in the Pali and the Pr., HWI# jnstr., nmit, abl.,tJHf^tT 
loo. in the latter, in which instances the usual terminations of 
those oases are added to the original gen. form We find 
everywhere in the history of our languages that after a time the 
terminations in some cases come to have an independent sense 
and then they are detached from the original base and used like 
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ordinary poet-positions. Thus, before the loo. firr was appended 
to WT, it must have acquired some such sense as ‘in the interior 
of' and that the whole expression nn(»ir might mean ‘in the 
interior of me.' Similarly in the ApabhramSa, some of. the poet- 
positions which came into use and which, as I shall hereafter 
show, have grown into our case terminations are used v ith the 
gen. of the noun to which they are attached. Thus 
wi %isr^ ^ St 595 ^I% ‘ I pine away for thee, oh 

beloved, but thou for another', in which we have the postposition 

and having the sense of ‘for 'used with the genitives 
*thy’ and eiirf ‘of another.' 

AlfALYSIS OF THE MAEATHI OBLIQUE FOKM 

And if we examine the oblique forms themselves, we shnli gnd 
that that they are derived from the Apbhr, and Pr. genitives. 
Thus the form in sn sing, and su pi. which nouns in st, sirr etc. 
take is derived from the Apbhr. f sing, and t or pi. derived 
from Pr. and UT. The grammarians give the Apbhr. sing, 
termination as but is also found, as in in the above 
quotation, and in the following oocuring in an old work!— 

‘ The wealth of Kauha was like the affluence in the house of 
Indra’ where i5?C9 is geu. sing. The 5 of for instance, is 
reduced to 3T, the aspirate being lost, as is often the case in the 
vernaculars) and we have 5?^ or glET. Similarly ^ of the pi. 
combines with the preceding SJ into ®tt and we have flEt. 

The second form ii; and H is derived from tha gen. of nouns in 
f or ^ masc. or fern. Thus is the Pr. gen. sing, from which 
we have the sing, obi., and pi., the of which is 

reduced to ^ as in the other case, and we have ;-®l, as proved 
|n the last lecture, generally goes out in the vernaculars, after a 
long vowel even when medial, and after a short dissimilar vowel 
when final, and hence we have %ef!f the obi. pi. Or the sing. ^ 
may be derived from another fem. gen. termination or the maso. 
at for f, which, before the preceding short f, goes out since it is 
final, as 
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, The fouyth form ^ j«id ^ is similarly derived from masc. and 
fern, noune inigr or 37; as obi. M„ though 

we have not this word in this form in M. where it is 
gen. ^r??,obl. sing. M.; obi. pi. M. 

The fifth form in <r sing, and ajt pi, is from fern, nouns in 3 ;t ; 
Pr. <%«in¥ Or M. obi. sing, and f§r5\noi-flt5*nal--fSi^ir M. 

obi. pl> 

The third form t sing, and 3it pi. is a mixture of the second 
and the fifth and the nouns that take it form their oblique on 
the type of the fifth in the Goan, and Mai. 

, Analysis oi the Sindhi Oblique Forms 

The Sindhi in its of the sing, of its first and second forms, 
shortens the err of the M., i. e. the two 3T form one strong at; while 
in. its third or fourth, it either dispenses with the special oblique 
or this is the same as the nom., as in the case of the M. ifw, 
eto. The Sindhi plural oblique has one form erf, like the 
corresponding M. (f, which appears to be from the Apbbr. t of the 
gen. pi. of nouns in short f or 3* given by Kramadlsyara and the 
^est presents the gen. 3 in an unoorrupted form. Of these 31? 
'which all fern, nouns and one set of masc. nouns take appears t6 
be a combination of the fem. nom. pi. 3 and the gen. 1?; i. e. to 
the nom. pi. of these nouns the obi. 1? was added instead of to 
the" original base. 

The Hindi and the Punjabi Oblique Forms 

The P, pi. 3rf is the same as the M. and the H. a?t is frouJ 
the Aphhr. f of nouns in ? or 3. Or it may be explained as a 
combination of the fem. # with the nasal of the gen. as the 
^indhi 3^ is. 

'The Braj N also presents the gen. termination in an unchanged 
form. 

This then is the way in which the oblique forms are dbrivedi 
but'as usual the law of false analogy and simplioation has been 
in operation even here and thus while the M. represents them in 
a pristine condition, the Sindhi has reduced them to fewer types 
and the P. and H. and perhaps the G. to one and the B. and O; 
have dropped them altogether. 

‘ 66 tlt.0. Bhawbukac's Weeks. VoLlV.) 
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It now remains to show why nouns with various endings 
inflect the obi. in M. and S. according to the same type. I have 
already shown that the oblique terminations air and art properly 
belong to nouns in atr. Sindhi maso. nouns in ^ are, as ' observed 
on a former occasion, really nouns in ar, ^ being the nom, ain g 
termination, whence they take in the sing, air shortened to ar. 
Nouns in arr Mar. and P. and in ^ S. also form their oblique 
according to this type. But the sing, base ends in q? or q in M. 
and q in others. These nouns, as shown in the last hut one 
lecture, were originally nouns augmented by the addition of 
Thus Skr. is Pr, ut^ar or since ar is pronounced q, and 
with S' or ar the gen, termination becomes + 3rs ^qqr, which 
by hasty pronunciation becomes 'qraUT •, but in the older M. poets 
we find also. Now in the state of it may become, as 
l! have once stated, qtl*, as for becomes or %S', and 
after a long vowel the following ar is elided, whence we have 
the form of the M. dialects and S. and P. and H. Similarly qre 
have the plural ^3^. 

Neuter nouns in are also nouns with a finals, as has been 
shown, hence their oblique is like that of the Maso. nouns in air. 

and + ar of the gen. « ^ssqr-^ojqr, 
Similarly ^ = sqmnar «= sqdr^ etc. 

Maso. nouns in q also take this form. If they do so, they 
must be nouns in ar originally and as a matter of fact we do 
find some of them at least to he eo. Thus is vqrf^ai Pr., qi% 
Sk.; wherefore we have + aiT s= fqiaqrs rnasiif^tP is Pr. 

«»qif^ and with the gen. q or ar the obi. fnatrssqT 5 qn%sr Pr. qnfilai 
and with ar for q qrnqr obi. etc. Similarly Is ^f%aT, where 
with gen. sr we have M. Jflfqr? qrofi" is qT'flaT and thence qiwrr. 
S. qrO is Skr. qrf^J^, Pr. qrf^Sar which is the S. obi. form, since the 
effect of two at coming together is in this language to prevent 
the usual elision aud form one strong ar. 

We thus see that most Mar. and S. masc. nouns inf andM. neuter 
nouns f are derived from Pi, nouns having a final ar representing 
Skr. or any other syllable. In the same way Skr. 9^ is P& 
ts^ar thence STf ar and with the gen. ar for q ^rqiqr the M. obi j 
So also M. ’frra' must be Pr. uiqar, Skr. srniiq» M. qiff, Pr. * 5 ^ 
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Skr. nwitb, in order that with the gen. si they may yield wiT or 
gHM. Neuter *T^ is nfsi, Skr. and hence by the combination 
of ^ we have »l^r or n®*!!. S. iini^^must have beenWf^ 
from «i?ii and the aspiration being transferred to ti we have 
iflUfST which is the obi. form. Thus then those M. and S. masc. 
nouns in 7 and M. neuter nouns in ^ which take this oblique 
form were Pr, nouns in sr representing a Skr. syllable ending in 
31, mostly Now these vernaoular nouns in f or f and ^ or 37 
which in Skr. have not a syllable like u or q; at the end must 
have the ® attached to them in the Pr, and ^^pbbr., as we have 
seen it wasi to nouns in 3i which on that account have become 
nouns in efl or SIT in the modern languages. 

Those fern, nouns in si that have t or $ for their S&m5.nyarupa 
terminations must be Skr, and Pr. nouns in f or f as they are as 
a matter of fact ; as %sff is Pr. or mucfr, Skr. is Pr. 

and Skr. ; «imr, Skr. qrnt, Pr. Skr. Pr. arfgotr j 

vhr, Skr. m'ft, Pr. sir^; and a good many modern Tadbhavas 
such as ftir, *T5T, from etc.; others that end in 

i and take these terminations were also originally nouns in f 
or t as sf , Skr, and others. Some masc. nouns in t which 
form tixeir obi. in this way must also be derived from correspond- 
ing nouns in f, as gift is from the Skr. and Pr. Nom. sing. 5^. 
And modern Tatsamas in ? or ? of course can only take this 
form. Similarly those nouns that form their oblique by taking 
37 and ^ must be originally nouns in ^ or 37. Modern Tatsamas 
ending in these vowels also take these forms. 

The fifth form has already been traced to the Pi. gen, of fem. 
nouns in su, whence those nouns that take the form in M. must 
have been originally nouns ending in that vowel. Thus qflw, 
Pr. ^IWilT, Skr, m®— Skr. ’HPIT (mod. Tad.); Ht®— nisiT— 
w®r; or^—f^sr — ; qri5r“^3|rr~^-*rr} 

%!sr— %wTT— ijrsqr etc. All modern fem. Tatsamas in eir are infleot- 
ed in this way. From the fact that fem. nouns in f take eit for 
the pi, obi, it would appear that they were originally nouns in mr, 
we know must have been Skr. qlQ*bt since the masc. is ^3qi. 
Its gen, pi. in Pr. therefore was whence we have 

^ttt the sing. ohl. ^ which is the same as tke nominative is not 
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formed, as it should be, according to our theory. But, as observed 
before, the Goan, and Mai. have faithfully preserved the old 
tradition here though the ordinary M. has lost it and in this 
instance applies the case terminations to the Nom. and not to 
special obi. form as the other languages do to a much greater 
extent. The Goan, and Mai. Samanyarupa of is from 
Pr. gen. the last two vowels combining into rr and the f 

and If into Other instances are Skr. ^TTlt^T, 

the sing. 

obi. of which in the Goan, and Mai are sts^ etoi 

Similarly those fern, nouns that take this type of the obL must 
have been nouns in STT representing such a syllable as (6T. 
Thus M. is Pr. Skr. nrs^tST, and with the g or if 
of the Gen sing, is and with Sft of the pi. ; also 

5T^3jT or^ifgaiT-ia^TjgT a louse Skr. igjPT, The last 

and also have also the obi. form in 37 and eg. Several other 
nouns also, maso. and fern, ending in t and 37i have the t and 97 
form of the ohl. as well as the arr or if and ati' form. This arises from 
the practice of adding ^ or spT optionally in the Pr. just as there 
are some nouns which, as we have seen, end both in ar and ag. ‘ " 

In this way the several types of the M. sSmanyarupa arose 
from different sets of Pr. nouns, but it is not meant that all those 
nouns that in the present state of the languages take one or other 
of those types were derived from the corresponding Prakrit set. 
After the forms came into use, words— from foreign languages for 
instance — were introduced which cannot of course be traced to the 

j 

Prakrit and those were assigned to some one form aooordin{| to 
ihe gender in the first plaoe and then to fancy or accident ; there 
is no reason why should be ?hjfR' for its obligue and not 
or HihiT and not the tradition with regard to some 
Fr. nouns also must have been forgotten and then they also have 
been in the condition of these foreign nouns and must have beea 
treated likewise ; and to a certain extent oblivion is the reason why 
we have two forms in the case of some nouns and no other. ' 

This then is clearly the origin of the oblique forms ; &ud all 
the faots, especially in the Marathi language, bhrmonite so 
completely with it that there oan he no doubt whatever as 'to its 
tmth. And no other case than the gen. would have served 13i4 
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purpose of reoonstruotion. When a language is in an early stage 
of growth and case forms such as the loo. sing, are made up by 
Joining two words such as ^ ‘a shining being’ and ? 'this' or ‘bei6', 
imagination is wanted to oonneot the ‘here* or ‘this' with the shining 
beingi i. b. in the place of tiie shining being. But when a 
language has got the means of expressing the relation denoted by 
c/, it is necessary that it shouldtbe used in connection with the 
pew I post-position; otherwise the sense would be incomplete. 

thus in Skr., Fr. and the modem languages all such post; 
positions are appended to the gen, case. The gen forms of nouns 
as they were in the Prakrits and the Apabhramsa have descended 
|othe Marathi only somewhat phonetically altered, while the 
principal change that the nouns or orude forms have undergone 
is the loss of final ^ or en answering to such a Skr. syllable as ?r, ^ 
as TT when preceded by a dissimilar vowel, i e. f or^ ; while the 
other languages have, in most instances, taken this mutilated 
crude or nom. form as the base for all oblique cases, the M. 
confines it to its own place and uses the old gen everywhere and 
without exoeptionlif we take the minor dialects also into consider- 
ation. The other languages have of course, as has been sliown, 
preserved this gen. in some oases and of tbein all the 8. in ttift 
largest number of instances. Some such as the H. and P. have 
generalized the pi. form of one set of nouns and use it for all. 
The M. cases are thus more difBcult to the learner than those of the 
other languages, but that is a matter with which we are not 
oonoeined here. 

HEW TERMlNATIOlfSIir'rHB VSBirACtlLAEB 

We will now proceed to the oonsideiation of the new termina- 
tions. These have not necessarily sprung up from independent 
words. We have seen that the old terminations such as the ar of 
fee instr. have been detached and constituted into post-positions. 
But the most common method the vernaculars have resorted ^ 
is to attach the case forms of certain words to the gen. of the 
nouns. Ttie aoo. and dat. terminations in the various dialeote 
are t^ese : H. h|, BraJ. B. O. S. %, P. t, 

M. % SJT, and tused in poetry. Of these W has been discuss^. 
The M61. and Goan. hava«Ft fpr pwwws a»d til? former ^ for 
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nouna and the latter spsrt. KhandeSi has % P. has also for 
Old Bengali has also a dative in^. 

Ei^ HgsiTqRh 

Mah. Nalop. I,’ 

‘The swan said to Vaidarhhl with human speech,* 

THE OBIGIN of ^ IN THE VERNAOULAB TERMINATIONS 

Here we see that a good many languages have the termination 
with an initial What is its origin ? Dr. Caldwell traces it to the 
Dravidian But in our whole investigation we have not yet 
met a Dravidian influenoe in the grammar of our languages. Dr. 
Trump derives the S. ^ and B. ^ from The last may not 
unlikely have been derived from it, but the aspiration of the S. 

Is not accounted for. Trump attributes it to the vowel c; but 
we have seen that in the old Pr. this goes out, leaving nothiilg 
but 9r, 1* or 7 , i. e. the consonantal portion of it, which is subordi* 
nated to the vowel portion, leaves no trace. There is no other 
instance in which ^ is known to exert such an influenoe. The 
Hindi ^ he also derives from ^ and not But here the 
A.nusvai‘a is not aooounted for and regarded as inorganic. Besides, 
as Mr. Beames remarksi ^ is not a word likely to yield the 
sense of a dative. It is never used in Skr. or Pr. as equivalent to 

To he able to arrive 'at the probable or correct etymology of 
any of these terminations it is necessary to collect and compare 
any more ancient forms of it that may possibly he found. Now 
there are such forms in the case of the H. and the Bxaj 
The old E. poets often use ^ and even ; for instance in 
Tulsidas's Ramayana we have • 

ling tNl’griff i uussr «TTiff w 

'The sun and fire swallow all liquids. Nobody calls them 
stupid. ' 

srrR 1 «Tf qStfgr « 

‘He burned Eftma hut gave a boon to Rati ; this was an 
eyoellent act done by the ocean of mercy.’ 
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'He gave various gifts to tlie monkeys and the Brahmans.' 

erraw *5^ a[^ ^ ^ i sptf ^ ii 

'Proper seats were given to all ; my mouth is one, how shall Z 
relate the festivities ?’ 

%8ist si^ ^ sn? I 

'Met Eaikayl again, but the agitatiton of the heart did not 
subside t * 

Kow we have seen that often in the modern languages the gof 
older words is dropped ; and thus from we have ei# and then 
^ or by the usual rule that we have noticed in going over the 
vowel changes. From ^ the M&lvanI and Goan. ^ is derived. 
The ^ and ^ are also traced to Iscf by Dr. Trump, But Mr. 
Beames derives them from ^ ‘arm-pit, side', which becomes 
and then ^g, and the anusvara he traces to the accusative 
and thus supposes ^ to 'be the original of ttif. ^ is preserved in 
the modern languages in the form of but the further change 
of qr to g in the sufBx he accounts for hy considering ii to be & 
later Tadbhava. And corresponding to these two forms he says we 
have the two forms of WR in the ordinary word H. ‘a place’ 
and in the g of «Pgt, srTgi. I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Beames is altogether wrong in deriving ^gt, 5!gt etc., and further 
on g? or from f^«nsr, gURR, fumg etc. Such new expressions in 

the face of the many good old words existing in Skr. and Pr. could 
not have come in ordinary vernacular use. The B. gwr, 

etc., which have led Mr. Beames to this etymology are 
manifestly new combinations of *r and UR. ^ and UW, ^ and 
like the barbarous compounds gg(R of Skr. and foreign 
words derived by the Bengali in its poverty of the old Tadbhava 
element. Neither should we derive the M. qU and later from 
t^RgR in the face of the Pr. gfg from Skr. gig or gg which we find 
everywhere in Pr, works. Now as regards eRg, in addition to the 
objection which Mr. Beames has not succeeded in answering, it is 
to be observed that the word is found nowhere used in that sense 
in old H., G. or M. literature and, that It might be the original of 
the dat. oase-a£6x in nearly all the languages, it is necessary that 
It diould have been used extensively in Skr. or Pr. or in the old 
^eiuture ef the modern lai^a^es. 
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One chief and important fiouroe of the modern case affixes 'has 
been overlooked by all those who have written on varnaoular 
philology. The words most fitted to express case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been 
traced by comparative philologists to pronominal roots. Even in 
the vernacular speech of the day we use pronominal expressions 
when a dimply general sense is wanted ; as ifir ^ ^ 

‘I went to ( lit.) the here of Govinda, i. e. to Govinda's place ; 
•en'T# ‘I sent my servant to your here', i. e. yonr 

place ; 5 HSt *nft Sist ‘I went to Murlidhar 's there’ i, e. 

place. These U5T and aft are really remnants of the old Pr. 

locatives of ( in the forma ? or 3T ) and If these were 
more extensively used, they would in the course ol time beooip? 
‘tetfpinations 5 and df for the Pr. Apbhr. loo. of w, has become 
,a.tertnination in H. as ff af aar'I went to the there of the 
^towu’; ai. ‘to him or for him.’ In the Apabhratfats, 

,noo.or4ing to Hemacandra, and were used as postpositione 
in .the sense of ‘for’ ‘on account of’ as in the verse formerly given 
.f4r . a^ Ao. These, as they are, appear like 

'instrumental plurals of the pronouns l%»3t and aa^and they may he 
so-really. The instr. and abl. may pass into the dat. and .this inb 
‘.({ither. For, of the several relations denoted by the first tw^ 
.cases, one is that between a cause and its effect or reason and 
conclusion, and a confusion between an antecedent cause 0 ^ 
reason and the final cause or purpose is natural. This ^ last is 
.generally indicated by the dat. case.* Fven the English prepositioA 
{for’ !has these two senses. In the sentence, '1 bought the book for 
^y own use’, it signifies the purpose ; and in such a one as *fdf 
i^is, let people beware’ it denotes an antecedent reason. In tbe 
.same way or are in M. used in both these senses.' 

%5rT ‘ I took BO much trouble for him ’ it hM 
,,a dativa sense and in ‘ for this, such S 

.thing should never he done ’ it has an ablative seqse. This fact 
^i^st he borne in mind as we go on disoUBslng the origin of 
pase forms, ^l^-and ^ therefore may be instrumentals. 

• This explanation is supported by the fact that another . Apbbt. 
'postposition in the sense of ' for ’ or ‘on account of’ given by 
Hemacandra Is (letQT which is evidently.. the .sing., 
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ft possessive sufiSz to be hereafter mentioned. The p], case forms 
inay become adverbs or postpositionB as the Skr. ip?):! ' slowly, ’ 
;ft^!and3#' ‘low’ and ‘high’ which must originally have been 
instr. plurals. Another explanation of these forms is that they 
are derived from the Pr. gen. plurals and !tf%, the ^ being 
changed to ?. The gen. has all along been used in the sense of 
thedat. In Skr. Itself it is often so and in the Pr. it drove out 
the old dat. altogether and was used instead. In old M. poetry 
the obi. form, which we have traced to the Pr. gen., is often used 
for this case or, since in the Apabhr. nouns the termination ff 
was use^or loo. pi. also, the forms and ctf? are not unlikely 
to be referred to that case. The loc. is another cose which can 
readily be adapted to express a dat. acc. sense. Tulsld&sa 
frequently adds fif to nouns to form this case. Thus— 

‘ The god of love was afraid when he saw Budra. ' 

Sff ^ ^rsr aw sTTf ’ifiw II 

‘Having restored Janakl to BSma and bowing your bead at 
his lotus feet and giving the kingdom to your son, go to a forest 
and adore Baghuniltha.' 

That these several oases may pass into the dat. acc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the ApabhramSa gerund of 
Infinitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sense, are 
derived from them-, Thus Hemacandra gives these terminations 
of the infinitive : as in^ ‘ for giving ' which is 'an acc. 

of the pot. part, apq as in for doing ' in which the 

case termination is dropped, spjnfH as in ‘ for breaking 
which is the gen. pi of and amiW as in ‘ for enjoying ’ 

which is loo. sing, or pi. of SSStoT Pr. for Skr. Thus then in 
the Apabhrainta pronominal forms bad begun to be used as post* 
positions for ekpressing case relations. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to expect that we should find traces of the practice in 
. our modern case forms and the forms themsolves that were used 
in that dialect. 

67 [ R. O. Bbaadatkai^e Weiks, VoL IV. 1 
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One chief and important source of the modern case 
been overlooked by all those who have written on varnaoular 
philology. The words most fitted to express case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been 
traced by comparative philologists to pronominal roots. Even in 
the vernacular speech of the day we use pronominal expressions 
when a simply general sense is wanted ; as ifV ^ 

‘I went to ( lit.) the here of Govinda. i. e. to Qovinda’s place • 

*ret ^IT ‘I sent my servant to your here’, i. e. your 

place; ^ aiT 5^ *I went to Murlidhar's there’ i,B. 
place. These and cfft are really remnants of the old Pr! 

locatives of ( in the forms ? or 3T ) and If these were 
more extensively used, they would in the course ol time become 
jterpainations j and for the Pr. Apbhr. loo. of ejw, has become 
,a. termination in H. as tr sgf# df n*rr *I went to the there of the 
,i»wn’; aij.'to him or for him.’ In the ApabhrairiBa^ 

,'#oc,or4ing to Hemaoandra, ^ and were used as postposition^ 
in , the sense of ‘for’ ‘on account of’ as in the verse formerly given 

&o. These, as they are, appear like 
•instrumental plurals of the pronouns and a^and they may lie 
BO-really. The instr. and abl. may pass into the dat. and .this into 
^ither. Eor, of the several relations denoted by the first twp 
.oases one is that between a cause and its effect or reason and 
-Gopolusion, and a confusion between an antecedent oause '6i 
reason and the final oause or purpose is natural. This l^t is 
.generally indicated by the dat. case.' Even the English prepositi^ 
.'for’ Vas these two senses. In the sentence, 'I bought tbe'book for 
jiny own use’, it signifies the purpose ; and in such a one as 'fdt 
ijiis, let people beware* it denotes an antecedent reason. In the 
.same way ’gnff Or are in M. used in both these senses.' 

WT ‘ I took BO much trouble for him ’ it .hat 
dajbiyo eense and in * for this, such a 

.jthing should never be done ’ it has an ablative sense. This fa^ 

* . f » V ^ « 

.n^ijist lie borne in mind as we go on disousslng the origin of jbhe 
oase forms. %ilf'and ^ therefore may be instrumentals. '' . 'I 

. . ' ;i 

TMs explanation is supported by the fact that another . Apbbfc 
'post^position in the sense of ‘for’ or ‘ on account of ’ given bf 
Hemaoandra is (Itior which is evidently., the- jsing,. ingb/iief 
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, ft possessive suffix to be hereafter mentioned. The pi. case forms 
inay become adverbs or postpositions as the Skr. slowly, ’ 
;ft^and3^: ‘low’ and ‘high' which must originally have been 
instr. plurals. Another explanation of these forms is that they 
are derived from the Pr. gen. plurals %% and the ^ being 
changed to The gen. has all along been used in the sense of 
the dat. In Skr. itself it is often so and in the Fr. it drove out 
the old dat. altogether and was used instead. In old M. poetry 
-the obi. form, which we have traced to the Fr. gen., is often used 
for this case or, since in the Apabhr. nouns the termination ^ 
was useofor loo. pi. also, the forms and^f^ are not unlikely 
•to be referred to that case. The loo. is another case which can 
readily be adapted to express a dat. aoo. sense. TulsidSsa 
frequently adds to nouns to form this case. Thus— 

‘ The god of love was afraid when he saw Eudra. ' 

fnift sn? qqura i 

^ ^ 5n; qBT«ni 

■ ‘Having restored Janakl to Esma and bowing your head at 
his lotus feet and giving the kingdom to your son, go to a forest 
and adore Eaghun^tha.’ 

That these several cases may pass into the dat. aoc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the Apabbramta gerund of 
infinitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sense, are 
derived from them.. Thus Hemacandra gives these terminations 
of the infinitive as in^ ‘ for giving ’ which’ is acc, 
of the ppt. part. , atoT as in ‘ for doing'* in which the 
case termination is dropped, smifu; as in ‘ for breaking ' 
which is the gen. pi of ^ and sumt as in ' for enjoying ' 
which is loc. sing, or pi. of SSWVT Pr. for Skr, ut3W. Thus then in 
the Apabhraip§a pronominal forms had begun to hs used as post* 
positions for expressing case relAtions. It is not unreasonable, 

■ therefore, to expect that we should find traces of the practice In 
. our modern case forms and the fdrms themselves tjiat were used 
in that dialect. 

67 ( B. O. BbaatfaikM'e Weeks, YoL IV. 1 
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The ApabhramSa dat. postposition survives in the S. thg 
aspiration is thrown on ^ so as to make it ^ and the following 
vowel is dropped. We have already seen several instances of 
this process, but I will add one or two more to the point. ■ The Pr. 
qjlt' ‘ where ’ is in the Goan, and Mai. #r, ‘ there ' shr, eifif ' here ’ 

Iq'. Often the old f is dropped in the modern dialects and thus 
we have from %r1f the B. %. The old H. termination ^ is the Pi 
^ ‘ where, ' so that originally the sense of ?t*T ust was ‘ Rama’s 
somewhere. ’ ' Send to Rama's somewhere ’ and ‘ give it to Rama’s 
somewhere ’ came afterwards to mean ‘ send it to Rama ’ and 

* give it to Rama. ’ The f of the loo. is here dropped as is 
mostly the case in the pronominal locatives which in the modern 
languages as well as the Prakrit have become adverbs of place i 
such are grl¥ relative ‘ where * their ’, 3nt‘ here ’ and 

* where ' (interrogative) which have become 5i?t, Uif and 
and in Tulsidas srf , ?T? and Sometimes the f is preserved in 
the current speech as in or ^ H., »J?f G, The other dat. 
termination the origin of tpT or is either the ablative or 
genitive form of since f was in Apabhr. the termination of 
both these oases. The 0. ^ is anottier form of this The M. 
ft is from the Apabhr. as % from The B. has this affix 
also used principally in the case of inanimate creatures. 

gut ft *twr Slid 9ft PTifift ftspn 1 
' There is smell to smoke and from that harm to the eye results. ’ 

wgift % I 

' The lion said to him. ’ 

The S. has it also. 

fftrwft ' He went for hunting. ’ 5*5r * went 

on a travel. ' 

The P, ^ like the H. is from ' there. ’ 

The M. gr is to be connected with similar terminations in its 
own dialects and the other languages. Khandetl has ft. H. 
possesses a post-position 5Jru or (ftft, P. , S. ^ all in the sense 
of ‘ for, ' Braj. ftt or ftt ‘ up to. ’ The old H. poets have also ft or 
in the sense of the M. ?5t i. e. ‘ to ’ or ‘ at * : UR »rtuft‘<l# 

' again and again they fall at her feet ; ’ 39TU fftft unnt 
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‘ joyfully he arose and pressed him to his bosom. ’ Then there 
are other forms in all the languages from ?f*r. Goan has Bflif? in 
the sense of ‘to’ or' with as mlr 5JT»fr ^®r«r ‘ speak to or with 
me. * H. ^ ‘ up to *; P. ^ ‘ near, to * 5 jsmr ‘ from contact with;' 
S. 5y*fi'-55*r * on account of; ' B. 5S#'-?iTfipiTH5!lTr ‘ for, on account 
of. ’ In G. and H. poetry anft, ^ or Bifir are used in these sehseg 
and M. has or also. 

All these forms are derived from the old Skr. rootB<Tto adhere 
or stick. The past pass, part, of this is BiT. Pr. B»n. This, like 
many similar participles, is made the base of verbal forms in 
Pr. and we have ‘ adheres, sticks. ' From this 

wo have BROf- M. G. B. by the usual rules, but S. generally 
and H. sometimes do not lengthen the preceding vowel when one 
of the two consonants is dropped and we have Bms and B«IBT, 
tiiough BTiPrr is also used in the latter. There is another form 
of this root which is made up according to the 10th 
Conjugation or which is properly the causal and, when the 
termination is dropped as is often the case, we have BPlf and by 
the elision of ^ the root becomes and thence, by the usual 
introduction of v or sT, BW or BIB. Now BIBBI exists in the Goan, 
and BIVS in the S. while M. has Biudt. These mean ‘ to make to 
adhere, ’ ‘ apply, ' ‘ bring in contact. ’ From BIBut and BWBT or 
BPltk all the forms we have above noticed have originated., BT^, 

BPfV, Blfltut are absolutives as also M. Bl*iti^, while the other 
M. form BI*T? is the loo. sing, of the noun BIB ‘ contact ’ or ‘near- 
ness. ’ The Braj. ^ must be from the old Apabhr. abso., btb of 
bib. The M. dat. bt must be from such a form as BIB ‘ having 
applied ' or ‘ for applying, ’ since the final B of terminations is 
dropped in this language as in (BBT ‘ tongues ’ from (SiBiB. 

The dative pi, termination bt represents an euphonic change 
of BT necessitated by the preceding anusvara. Instances of this 
change of B to b have been given in a previous lecture. Cit. has 
both BT and ^BT. This BT is by some traced to the ui' of the Pr. gen. 
pi. as B to the tb of the gen. sing. The Cit, however has BI or *BT 
in the jd. while BT alone is the sing, termination and the sameness 
of the sing, and pi, terminations is the great peculiarity of the 
modern dialect, whence the Olt. BT is a form of Bf and if so, then 
Jji must bf so ip the stapdard |dar^thi also. 
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Itfr. Beames thinks the G. % to be originally § and thus td 
belong to the class of tertninations we have just examined, the g 
being changed toH. Ihave not satisfied with this derivation as there 
is no corroborative evidence, though the change of ^ to ir is not 
impossible or unexampled. The gen. termination in this 

language is derived from the old Apabhramta termination Hnr, by 
the elision of ths initial?, as will be hereafter shown. In the 
same manner the ^ of the aoo. dat. must have been derived from 
theApabhr. dat. post-position which, as I have already 
observed, is the instr. of aoT. The last or of this is changed to 
an anusvSra, as that of is, and, just as this becomes ?i%r 
becomes ?inr and by the loss of ?, Or the prooess which in the 
Apabhr. led to the formation of ?o}iir irom aor may have been 
lesoitad to when aig became a in the G. and thus ^ is the instru- 
mental or locative of the gen. ? or its obi, form. But the 
anusvBra of ^ which is lost in the G, instr. would show that it is 
derived directly from aSloT. P. ^ may likewise be referred to a 
a form , the abl. of rmr. 

THE ORIGIN Of IN THE VERNACULAR TERMINATIONS 

In H. the termination % is applied in a dative sense to nouns 
governed by verbs denoting speaking The king 

spoke to the Brahman. ’ It is used in the sense of the instr., 
^ ^sTSr ‘ He cut off his head with a sword, 

5 ?? ‘ Rukmiul's marriage with &I Krsnaoanda took 
place; ' and in that of the nbl. ?cWrT sp?? gT5r u i » ' ‘ These 

words fell from the mouth of the Brahman. ’ In Braj, we have 
# for %, as q ; %3f r arnrt nIrt spfft ‘ Kahir came and said to 
me ; ’ ^ ‘ He should get it explained from the guru.' 

In old H. also it is used in the form of In old hi., as 1 have 
already remarked, we have # in the sense of the modern dat, 
aoo. ? as ! — 

( 1 ) \ 31^^ II 

Jfian. 1—141. 

' Ssrngadhara was oharioteer to Arjuna. ' 

(2) *rii^ii 

II— 10. 

‘ Thou hast made a song for Gandhai'vai ' 
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, ?r *rtfi ii 

^nrrsr ^ arftftatWr I - • 

EukminI Svayaavara 1—82. 

“He gave that salvation to FutanS, which he did not gave to 
.YaSodH and Devakl. His gifts to fiiends and foes are alike> 
How shall I desojfihehis bounty? 

Jfian. 1-171. 

‘ It is neoessary in the battlefield to see with whom I should 
fight.’ 

(2 ) aT#r I m ^osm \ tfMri ii 

JfiSn. 1-176. 

‘Arjuna was looking at the whole force with an agitated heart.’ 

( 8 ) snfSr ’ T^ra r tP i fr \ n 

Jfian, 11-27. 

‘And the interest of the future life will be lost along with those 
of this 1 ' 

In these last three examples ^^has the sense of an instrumental. 
We do not now use it in the sense in which it is used in the last 
two passages and say ^liwt and aiintJJ. In the 

Salsette dialect, however,# has those senses and also that of an 
abl, as that ofirte#' arw# ‘He came from the village.' 

Now we see that the old M. poets do not make a distinction 
between the #, which corresponds to our modern and that 
iWhioh even now we use in the sense of ‘with’. They all use it in 
other senses in which it is used in H., but not in the M. of the 
day. The Salsette dialect, however, agrees with the H. in its use 
of this afldx. H. uses % in one case in which we use % 

as antr Some of these oiroumstanoes favour the supposi- 

tion that the origin of the M. dative affix ^ is the same as that of 
H.% and M. #. G. poetry has this in the form of ^ or as 
' Declare war with Gujarati/ S. has % and- # 

■jn the sepse gf witlt, 
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All these are derived foom the word sew. As is usual, n is In 
modem veruaculars changed to tr and thus we have ^ and with 
the ijistr, aflSx «r we have the of the M. poets. I have In 
a former lecture given a great many instances in which w is dis. 
solved into which combines with the preceding vowel into Mi, 
We thus get the old H, ^ and the Braja when er and ^ form sfr 

while in G-. the resulting vowel is M in Another change of i| 

that we have noticed is its loss of the labial element and reduction 
to a vowel and anusvSra, wherefore the word becomes ^ or 
Thence the aw passes off Into 7 , as we have several times noticed, 
and 80 we have w. which with the annsvara dropped is the H, Ir, 
The tr is sometimes, as we have seen, changed to t as in ^ from 
and so we have the M. Sometimes V does not take the 
place of the elided consonant and the vowels are combined, 
whence we have the S. Now the original sense of this word 
Is with, but this with expresses many relations, the differences 
between which become wider in the course of time and thus the 
word W has come to signify ‘to, according to, with ( as an instru- 
ment) and from’. 

This instr. termination^ (sing.) Mf (pi.) M., % H.,!nP, have been 
traced by Mr. Beames to % or which are forms of or tgf etc. 
derived from the root One great objection is that this 
derivation does not account for the annsvara of st or ti. His 
argument is that the old (pr of the instr. having been reduced to % 
there was no other instrumental case to furnish the ? of the 
modern instr. but in the Apabhr. according to Hemaoandra 
both thsse forms existed and the instance he gives is 

muT nwivat? 5A5sf%^ sisrft wnw sfiui »i 

‘By counting (again and again) [the number of] days which 
were mentioned to me by my beloved when he set out on bis 
travels [ the skin of] my fingers has worn away by the nail.' 
Here snur, and are instances of the instrumental. The 

first two are expressive of the agent in the passive construction 
and the third of the simple instrument ; so that theqnr or ST of the 
instrumental must have descended to the vernaculars. Again Mr. 
Beames says that the old H. poets do not use the instr. in ^ ; but 
jih^ oldest M. poet JfiSpetvarfi doe|9 use it ip sopic oases, Hifl 
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agent instrumental is very often that which ends in but 
instances of the use of which is another form of also occur. 

Asi— 

Jnan. 13-197. 

‘Or whether he is going away by the wind.' 

Jnan, 13-214. 

'Appears as if it will go away by the wind.' 

5lrt i 

Jnan. 13-280. 

'As the dumb may be said to have assumed silence deliberately.' 

iT ^ I qra^ n 

Jfian. 13-347. 

‘He is not oppressed by heat or does not shiver by cold and is 
not terrified by anything that takes place.’ 

Here are instances of the instr. both indicative of the agent 
and of the simple instrument, but the termination is instead 
of Besides these there are instances of the instrumental in «t 
of pronouns as ^ wt Jfian. 13-200 ‘ By this standard ^ 
13-244 'By which satisfaction’, ?tct jtot? 18-1147 'By that grace.’ 
Now I have stated my view in the last lecture that St is a double 
instrumental, the first part being!! of the old instrumental in ^ 
ortpJT, and the second part it, to which that qnr is reduced. Now 
instead of if, the instr. t is added here. The instr, if represents the 
for of the Apabhr. instr. in fwr, which we have in such forms as 
Stiff mentioned by Pisohel. Hindi poets as a rule indicate the 
agent inetrumental by the oblique form, but SurdSs uses the form 
ending in dr ^ also. 

Htl^ ffff II 

Sursagax, pada 12, page 2S2.’ 

‘Kanha said, "There is no other God besides the mountain 
Govardhan." Taking it to be the truth the king of mountains 
wa^ regarded by the cowher ds as a great God. 


1 Tiuoknow Edn., 187d. 
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Here is agent instrumental in 

^ I 

Surs&gar, pada %i, .page 3S4, 

'The manifested form with the thousand arms stretched out wag 
seen by all ; with taste the mountain taking hold of every iihing 
by his hands etc.' 

Here cRl% is the instrumental. 

enSVi^ qrf^ awsrrsrs# ^ qr?? i 

Sursagar, pada 44, page 257. 

' 'Disrespect of the Lord has been shown by the cowherds ; show 
te them the fruit of it. ’ 

5'5'R SITS WiS ^qHTP?TT 3 [Rt I 

Sursagar, pada 29, page 255. 

^ ‘Today a certain dream was shown me by a Being.’ 

Here is agent Instrumental. 

. , The Ablative termination in M. is g«i, MaL ajf, Oit. H or tnift 
( from «rw and «ff ), Sals. %, G. «ft, S. itf «t, P, M-nr, 

H. %, Braj. H. dial. «ff, B. The Sindhi ^ is the Pr. and 

Apabhr..abl. qsgi of the aspiration being thrown on as in 
the case of the dat. ’S' and the other instances formerly givep; 
. so that the S. abl. etymologically means ‘from his somewhera' 
’iqi' and ^ are from the Ap. abl. pi. In the same way nt is tlie 
old abl. and the abl. pi. nf of n?;, in both of which tiio 
aspirate is elided but in the P. ^ it is compounded with the 
preceding it. The form of the G. and P., and H. dial, aad 
the Oit. ^ are derived from the loc. sing. Fr. and Ap. of 
with the aspiration thrown on ' 

The differences between some of the significations of the 
different cases are, as I have already observed, so minute that 
they frequently run into one another and when on account of 
this resemblance, one case form becomes identified with another 
case, it afterwards acquires senses more widely different' from its 
•original. Thus ^ VnmrtETf i. e. (lit.) 'The book 

met me in vicinity of Bfima', easily passes into n<TiqiQ?r 
‘met me from B3ma’, i. e. 'got from B&mA’ And the B. 
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cHfr TTl^lfT is generally considered equivalent to 'I got it from 
the master though qnS' is like a loo. form meaning *in the 
vicinity of. ' Thus the old loc, meaning ‘in that’ was used as 
a postposition and thence oame to mean 'from that.’ Or the 
transition is first from the loo. to the dat., which I have spoken 
of, and thenoe to the causal abl. and afterwEirds to the local abl. 
The Braj. and P. t is from the Apabhr. affix ^ (=for ) mentioned 
before in which we have an instance of this passage of the dat, 
into the abl., as illustrated before in the M. postposition 
In M., S. and B. ^ has preserved the dative sense. B. has the abl. 

^ also, though some grammarians do not give it, but its sense 
is that of causal abl. or instr. as 

‘ Became glad on account of the length of its horns. ’ 

' Prom that there is harm to the eye. ’ 

Of a different origin are the M. and ^ and the B, 

The first Mr. Beames, following Lassen, traces to the and 
of the Fr. from a fusion, as it is called, of both, out of Which 
arose and, the being lost, idle form is 1^. In a similar 
way ^ may be traced to though its independent existence 
would make the supposed fusion a fiction. M. however has no 
instance of the loss of final fraud the preservation of rr; but the 
chief objection to this derivation is the want of corroborative 
evidence. It is possible, but there is nothing to make it certain 
or even probable. Mr. Beames quotes passages from Oanda in 
which fWT and occur in the sense of ‘ from. ’ But they may 
bo derived from the present participle. The B. abl. affix jilft is 
the loo. of the present participle of corresponding to M, wlfrf, 
which has the sense of the Skr. loc. absolute as in tflr fFfhr 
(SRtfTT at Jtfsr ‘ while I was doing he went away. ’ In B. too this 
loo, has the same sense as ^TT^ft rp*? ^ ' work while it is day.' 
In H, also it is used in the same sense i aKM< qWT % 1% fiSri 
HTT *rST I" ‘ looking at the door what did he find ? he found that a 
lion was lying dead ( lit, what is there,” a lion lying dead);' 

'She told it to her friend immediately 
after dawn ( lit. after it had dawned ).’ 

68 [ B. O. Bhaadarinc's Weeks, YoL XY. ) 
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In this sense as in that of the Skr. loo. absolute, the action 
denoted by the present participle is made the starting point of 
another action. ‘ My doing ’ in the first instance was the start, 
ing point of his going. And herein is the germ of an ablative, 
In H. is sometimes used in this sense as nspr*# glW ‘ outside 
of the house, from the house. ’ 

In the the original sense is ‘the tree being 

there, a fruit fell. ’ The M. is the absolutive of gt and equi« 
valent to ^fr' having become 'which yields an ablative sense 
more directly. The f is sometimes dropped and the termination 
3PT itself is attached in this sense to str ‘ in ‘ above ' and 

* side ’ to signify ‘ from in ' from above ‘ from the side ' as 
and THIjT which are the ablative affixes used in oases 
when cannot be applied; and 3;? is sometimes alBxed to 
nouns in ST directly and not to the oblique form, as sngr. 
Thus aTT?5T means lit. ‘ the village having been, he came. ' 
The Mai. ^ is the absolutive of instead of ft. The H. has 
been explained. 

We have seen that in the course of the development of out 
modern languages the genitive which even in Skr. expressed 
relation in general was used for the dative and sometimes for 
other oases also. The dative thus went out of use and, to express 
the relations whioh it indicated, various new suffixes, given and 
explained above, were brought into use and the old genitive being 
attenuated was felt to be too weak to express the usual genitive 
relation and it was adapted to serve as the base of all oblique 
cases to whioh the newly constituted terminations were append- 
ed. The relation of possession as well as other genitive relations, 
such as that of a thing and the material of which it is made, had 
thus no special expression left for them. In Skr. such relations 
are indicated, besides the genitive oase, by adjectives formed from 
the name of the possessor, material etc. by the addition of speoi- 
fio terminations and from these mostly the genitive terminations 
in the. modern languages are derived and consequently are 
adjectival in their nature and agree with the gender of tbs 
thing possessed or made. The genitive terminations are as 
follows *— 
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M. * p. 

G. Jft-t 

S. 3Tr-5fl- B. 5Tor?!:T 

H. 0. T 

In thd first lecture I have remarked that In the third stage of 
the development of Sanskrit the nominal stjrle came into use 
instead of the verbal style or fluent style. "When the language 
was in this condition, adjectival forms expressive of possession 
or other relations came into use instead of the genitive case and 
such forms, as : 

‘ the house belonging to him, ' 

*1^: ‘ the pupil belonging to me. ’ 

rgft^ ‘ the female friend belonging to thee,' 
came Into use instead of jrt ‘ his home, ' hit gras ‘my pupil,' 
IW ‘ thy female friend. ’ "When the use of such adjectives 
became general the real genitive case, so far as it expressed posses- 
sion and such other relations between nouns, was driven out and 
adapted to express the various other relations mentioned before. 
Thus then we find that the case forms expressive of possession 
and other relations mentioned in the yernaoulsrs are of an 
adjectival character. It is, however, curious to find that in our 
seven modern languages they are derived from seven different 
forms in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The M. «9rr— # must be traced to the ar which certain 
indeclinables take in Sanskrit as or ' of this place,' 
a«ar ‘ of that place, ' or ‘ of what place. ’ war or eisar 
must by the usual rules be changed to , ii«rar ; ^raar to HWiir; 
5 ^ or ^^ar to or or aacT®^ is is 

q^rar, is This w was generalised and gradually 

came to be applied to all nouns to indicate possession and other 
relations. 

The G. sfl— sfi—t are derived from the Sanskrit termination 
m, which is applied in the sense of possession to indeclinables 
expressive of time, such as eRUaq ‘ of this day, ’ iqafRPT ‘ of the 
present time, ’ ^afa*r ‘ of evening time, ’^rtasf ‘of the olden time ' 
etc. This was generalised and Hemaoandra gives HOT as a noun 
expressive of ‘ something related to ' or ‘ belonging to ' in his 
grammar of the Apbhr. dialect. Ip the line of the verpe of 
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PrernSnandasTT^ft 'the agony of separation affliotB' 

and in the expregaions previously given, auoh as iftaiwiv, and 
!irga«h; 51^50^%? etc., this JPJT remains, it will be seen, unchanged 
and in this form it is often used in G. poetry. By the dropping 
of the consonant cT, it is reduced to srot or STfr and thence to q', 
which with masc., fem., neut, terminations becomes 

The S. are derived from the Sanskrit possessive termi- 

nation fn* applied to a great many nouns and all pronouns, as 
belonging to him, ssrr^w belonging to the house, 
belonging to or living in Gonarda. Dr. Trump assigns a different 
origin to this Sindhi which, as well as the etymologies of 
the corresponding possessive terminations existing in other 
cognate dialects, hardly hears examination. 

Another way of expressing possession is fuTnished by deriva- 
tives of the root u ‘ to do or make. ’ The roar of a Hon is his 
or act. The roar of a lion is a or lion act, i. e, it Is some- 

thing which belongs to the lion. The word therefore is adapt- 
ed to express ‘ something belonging to one. ’ Now this ernf is in 
the Pr. reduced to as the of to and the ^ of anerf 
to Prom this we have which means ' something 
belonging to one ' or ‘ his property. ’ MadayantikS in the MEla- 
tlmiEdhava calls her body Makaranda’s %T 9 r or since he had 
saved it from the mouth of a lion. Hemacandra gives as a 
noun in the Apahhr. dialect expressive of the thing connected 
with another. The instance he gives is 5 f|; vqrtS 

Wint ‘ Prom whose mouth grass falls down in consequence of the 
roar which is the of the lion. ’ He also gives in his grammar 
of the principal Prakrit as a termination having the sense of 
possession as in ‘ yours ’ like ?mr. Thus then which was 
first a noun came to be used as a postposition expressive of 
possession and was used as such in the principal Prakrit and by 
the G. and H. poets : 

weit t \ 

Tulasi. 

* I am the stick of the blipd [ women ] and the wefilth of A 
weak I woman ), * 
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gfw fnr smSt qrJt ii 

SanaaladfiB. 

'If the command of the lord is received, I will dry up the 
whole ocean. ’ 

One of Kablra'a SakhI is— 

sit OTrr ^ttrfT ^ 

^ srffwr sirrt^ sTRii 

' A dog enters a room [ made up ] of mirrors and runs about 
and, seeing his own image, he barks and barks until he dies. ’ 

There is another instance : 

vrttiTmft 1 

srrft sBft^r ^ ^ Ibsnft ii 

'I put down from head the parcel containing nectar. To whom- 
scever I say that I am one, to me he speaks in return two or four.' 

Here we have as a possessive postposition. Similarly in 
Tulsidas’s Ramayapa we have ^ ‘ give us news 

about Bibhisapa, ’ where also we have the same postposition. 
'When the initial ^ is dropped we have which we find in the 
Hindi ilTT and ^RT as in Kabir's Sakbl, 

3it ^ ‘^rsV ^ i 

iiTT ^ ^ ^ <Trer II 

'If you want me, give up the desire for everything else; 
become mine ; and you will have everything else with you. ’ 

is the general postposition in the B, as ‘ of sin, ’ ‘ of 

God, ' ‘ of a house. ’ 

Prof. Hfirnle and Mr. Beames derive the suffix %t from the 
Skr. past. part. ^ which they say is reduced to and thence 
to %T. But I have not met with a trace of as the Pr. form 
of m. The usual form of it is or vget. Besides, the f of 
is inorganic, being simply a euphonic augment. Such a 
euphonic augment cannot persist throughout centuries as the *r of 

has done until it was perpetuated in the form of *1^ in the B. 
Besides, is, as we have seen, used as a noun in the sense of 
property. There is no indication that a past pass. part, can be so 
peed. It may be used as an abstract noun, as*W^ in the sensp of 
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‘going. ' So may at the best acquire the sense of ‘doing*, but 
the transition of ‘doing’ to ‘property’ is hardly possible. 

Another derivative of the root ® has also supplied the verna. 
oulars with a termination expressive of the genitive sense; and 
that is A good many words in Sanskrit have this appended 
to them such as ‘bringing fame’, ‘obedient,’ 

‘servant’, sraWT ‘the sun,’ IwfgiiPT ‘a writer’, etc. The origintd 
sense is 'one who does the thing’ expressed by the nouns to which 
veK is appended, but the derived senses are many, such as cause, 
habit, obedience and any other relation into which the doing of 
a thing brings one with another. When the particular nature of 
this relation is left out of sight, the general sense is ‘related to' or 
‘belonging to.’ Thus snrrqJT originally meaning ‘the maker of 
light' comes to denote ‘belonging to light’; a certain person who 
is or the doer of the writing is a person related or belong, 
ing to the writing. Thus ^ oame gradually to signify a 
genitive relation like the termination ftr, fPT etc., noticed 
above. In the Marathi is applied in ordinary use to the 
name of a place to denote ‘one residing in it’ or generally 
‘belonging it it' as wfreT ‘belonging to Kaiii’.sSRR ‘belonging to 
Poona.’ Instances of this qnr occur in the old Hindi poets; thus 
in Tulsidas’s Ramayana we have — 

sr I 

B&lak. 

’I will not set aside the advioe of Harada. ’ 

5^ sr'R f?*! ^ '’pbt » 

(Ditto). 

'Again and again reflecting in her mind she (Farvatl) assumed 
the form of Sita.’ 

sTinJin 

(Ditto). 

‘I did not obey the word of Sathkara. ’ 

"Oh Bbaradvaja, hear now anothe;r reason for the bir^ of 
Jtaipa,” 
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In Kablp too wg meet this termination as in •— 

^ (^) I 

^ WT SPT ( ^ ^ 5JT snft I 

Kablr's Ramainl, l-4th Ohaupai. 

‘ Then the mother was asked by Brahma “ who is thy husband 
and whose wife art thou. ” ' 

Here we have or «p«|aR in which we have the feminine 
of the termination qST. In Sanskrit is almost as much used 
as ^ after nouns and the signification is similar. This ^ is 
sometimes used in the Bengali in a geuitive sense as in 
' of your honour, ’ ‘ of to-day, ’ * of yesterday. ’ 

From when the initial consonant is dropped, we have the 
Oriya genitive suffix 9TT as in while qilT gives us the lUT of 
the Hindi ‘ yours, ’ fJTKr* ours ' and of the Guj. mft ‘thine,’ 
JWrfl ‘ yours, ’ HRt ' mine, ' erqTil * ours, ’ 

A.nother derivative of the root the past pass. part. 
changed to ipar in the Prakrit, has been appropriated in Hindi 
to express genitive relations. A.s the obi. form has been deter- 
mined to be a remnant of the old genitive, the ^ appended to it 
must mean ‘ done of ( by ) the thing or person’ ' denoted by the 
obi. form. The idea of ‘ a thing done by one ’ passes easily into 
a thing belonging to one. 9»r?T ‘a poem composed by 

a Pandit ’ becomes easily 'Tf54'ri'i*T *I5T5*r i. e. the poem of a Pandit. 
The terminations ^ exist in old Hindi along with 
and ^r. 

The easiest explanation of the Panjabi appears to be 
that, like the Hindi they are derived from the past 

pass, part of ?T‘to give 'in the form of ^ made up on the 
analogy of from Other explanations may also be given. 
It may be said that the of the Marvari dialect and certain 
G. and H. pronouns, which results from the Sanskrit was 
changed to or as these consonants are frequently 

confounded with each other 5 and thence or passed 
into or The Sanskrit suffixes used by the vernaculars 

.to express genitive relations must have a final ^ added to them, 
since, like augmented nouns, the maso, nom, sing. ■ ends in ^ or 
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W and the feminine in i. Thus for the original of the M. 

we must havefir^, for the G. for S. !^r- 5 ft 

i«nj, for H. and for old H. %TT and and foj 

^ and for «prr In the fourth lecture I h&ve given 

several instances of the addition of ^ to all sorts of nouns and 
adjectives. 

The new loo. termination in H. are Braj. Jr and^, P.^, g. 

G. uf, M. srm and B. The forms with an initial it are derived 
from the SVr. trw which has undergone several transformations. 
In old H. and G. poetry it occurs in the forms of trnjt and *r^ 
etc., as : — 

^ ITTOI# I 

Tulsi., Bala-K. 

' Siva resolved in his mind. ’ 

ft ^ > 

( Ditto ). 

' Those were safe at that time whom Baghuvira protected. ’ 

I 

( Ditto ). 

‘ Once in Tretayugn ’ 

5ft ift srm sTfnf I 

' He announced the intelligenoe in the palace. ' 

PremSnand’s Sudamanuip Caritra. 

' O Sndama, I have gone through ten incarnations on this earth, ' 

W I 

' Everybody fled to Soratha. ’ 

The Braj. Jf ^s from TTrft, the f being elided and STT and f com- 
bining into wjiile in the S. and H. they form «f. In the G. 
m the whole ft of inft is dropped, irrft is loo. sing, of TTTf for IM. 

■ The P. and B, is from ?Tft, the loo, of a?[r or Tift which we have 
uotioed as an Aphhr. dative postposition. 

H. ^ is from Skr. 51*5', which trst becomes 5W, then 515, and 
then 5T5 or 55, and the loo. of 5T5 is 5ftf or 5t which is its ^orten- 
ed form. 5T5' is used as a post-position in H. and 51% and 5T5fifi 
the loo. forms, in G. and M. respectively. The forms 5lft and it 
occur in the old H, poets, as :*-* 
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Tulfli, BEla-K, 

* Sambhu went to Agastya. ' 

»nil' ^ I 

Tulsi. 

' The monkey went to Rama. ’ 

The M. srfH is from Skr. 3lfci; and its initial STT is dropped after 
a dissimilar vowel as etc. 

New Verbal Forms 

We will now briefly examine the reconstructed verbal forms. 
We have observed that the materials out of which the case forms 
are constructed are not only independent words having, as in an 
earlier stage of a language, epeciflc significations, the combina- 
tion of which nearly constitutes the idea required to be expressed, 
but also independent case forms and existing terminations which 
have acquired a specific sense. Thus when the terminations came 
into use for both numbers of the cases, the B. and the 0. have had 
recourse to the use of independent words such as f^‘arow' 
and flK ‘ a measure or class, ’ ‘ all ’ etc. to express plurality, 

while the G. employed the already existing plural termination 
^ sand such forms as and ^^loc. and ^ abL were used to 
express case relations and afterwards grew into terminations 
when their etymological sense was forgotten. We have also seen 
that, as in the case of the new words that come into a language, 
the new forms at first express inadequately the sense they are 
designed to convey, but in the course of time imagination and 
usage give them a definite signification ; or like words the forms 
come by natural transitions to express different relations from 
those they did before. Thus it was that the abl. 

^ or became dat. affixes or the loo. of the present participle 
came to express an abl. relation. 

We shall find these principles at work in the xeoonstiuotion 
of the verb also j and there too you will meet with verbal forms 
made up by applying the old personal and other terminations 
to new bases which are adjectival In their nature or by adding 
verbal forms to them or by appending independent worda The 
6t [ B. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoLlV. ] 
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M., S., B. and O. make up some of their tenses and moods in the 
first way ; the others do not. We will first examine these. The 
bases for their formation are as a matter of course the participles 
that have come down from the Prakrits and there are no other. 
These are the present, past and the potential participles which 
are, as I have just said, adjectival in their nature. Since an 
adjective must agree with the noun which It qualifies in number 
and gender, our new verbs must express both these and the person 
of the nominative, The old verbal forms examined in the last 
lecture express, as Skr. and Pr. verbs do, only the number and 
person because they have descended to us from those languages. 

In the modern dialects those adjectives only that end in ^ or 
agree with the noun to which they are referred, *. e. take the 
fern, termination i when the noun is feminine and the plural 
ones when it is plural, as «Bt3T-grr M. H. * a black horse,’ 
‘ a black mare,’ ^o5-lr ^fi% ' bl^ok horses,' WSiTT 
Similarly, Qt. and 8. When the qualified 
noun is In an abl. case, sing, or pL, these adjectives take the ohl. 
sing, form ^BTStrr M., H., wsovr M., 

H. Hindi has no obi. form for other nouns than those 
which end in and hence in the adjective lemainB 

unchanged. 


Adjectives with other endings are not thus inflected as 

etc. M. H.; while in the 

B, and O. no adjectives whatever. 


Here then we see that, like nouns in adjectives also 

with those endings have preserved the old terminations. !Now 
the three participles I have mentioned end in err or arising 
from the original affix wherefore they must be inflected. In 
M. and G., however, under certain circumstances the present 
participle ends in sr and therefore is not inflected. The old 

8 resent has in M. acquired another sense whence a new one osthe 
tito use, the forms of which are as follows 



Sing. 

PI. 

pers. 

JEWt— ^ or ?ff— ^ 

«pio1 

Ipers. 



jiliers, 


^RT 
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These are made up by adding the terminations erpreBsive of 
gender and person to the pres. part, which is !Rtr. With the fern. 
I this becomes but there is another form in ^ which appears 
to have been arrived at thus : 5|55CftT3T( for )— ?i;Tatr~^m+t 

of fem.— The neuter form is These three 

forms are used in the sing, while the gender is neglected in the pi. 
There is however such a form as wnw used for the 3rd pers. pi. 
in the pure Deooan in which is the fem. pi. of To 

these adjectival bases are appended the personal terminations of 
the old Pres, for the two numbers, which, you will remember, are 
3rd pers. sing, pi. a ; 3nd pers. sing. ?r, pi, sjt; 1st pers, sing. ti 
pi. in. 

In the Ist pers. sing, of the new present the f of the Ist pers. 
sing, is represented by the oharaoteiistio annev&ra, the vowels 
expressive of gender necessitaidng the elision of f. In the pi. 

and ^ become by combination The %nd pers. sing, has 
the ^ of the old Pres, and the pi. the anr which with the 5T forms 
gr, to which however an inorganic anusvSra is added by 
some. The 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination, the 
adjeotive in its own form expressing that idea, while in the pi. 
the n of the old Pres, is added. 

In these forms we see that the 7 of the nom. which is dropped 
in ordinary nouns and adjectives is retained and we have 
but not *erivi^. 

In the Ooan. and MSI. the gender is not attended to and the 
forms are the same for all. This arises from the use of the un- 
augmented participle and not which retains the inflec- 
tions. The forms are • — 

Sing. 

1st pers. w^orcfir Msl. Goan. 

2nd pers. Mai, «<rtTtr Goan. 

3rd pers. wr Msl. ^VtTT Goan. 

PI. 

Ist pers. ?Rr MSI, SsSRltg Goan. 

2nd pers. q nr a r ff Msl, Goan. 

3rd pers. Mai. Goah. 
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The terminations are those of the old Pres, of intransitire 
roots in these dialects, I e. the real Pr. terminations without the 
transitive or Parasm. augment i. The 2nd pers. pi. fr, which I 
have traced to the Pr. 1?^, is peculiar to the Goan, and Mai, and 
it is not altogether absent from the ordinary M. In the Ist. pers. 
sing. Mai. we have the old ? from distinct and not reduced to 
an anusvara as in the standard dialect and also the Goan, 

A process the reverse of that observable in M. as regards the 
change in the sense of verbal forms has taken place in the 
0, andB. The old Pres, in M. has acquired the sense of the Past 
Habitual and the forma made up by appending the old termina- 
tions to the pres- part, express present time, hut in the O. and B, 
this new Present of the M. expresses habitual past action and 
the old Pres, retains its present signification. In H, too the 
pres. part, used alone has the signification of the Past Habitual. 

The reason why forms expressive of present time have come 
to denote past time is to be sought for in that natural use of the 
Pres, which is called Historic Present. A man in narrating a 
story transports himself for the sake of vividness into that time 
when the actions are supposed to have taken place and speaks of 
them as if they were present ; and when this habit becomes general 
in a language, the fact of such an imaginary transfer is forgotten 
and the Present Tense becomes Past Tense. We have many 
instances of this use of the Skr. Pres, in suoh hooks as the Pafioa* 
tantra. The forms of the 0. Past Habitual are these s— 



Sing. 

Pi. 

1st pers. 



2ud pers. 



3rd pers. 

^5^ 



As in the M., the 3id pers. sing, has no personal termination ; 
and the pi. is the M. and H. pi. of nouns in aiT as which we 
find in the 0. nom. pi. ‘ beasts ’ also. The second person 

has the same termination as the corresponding old Present, viz. 
®r and T. The first person sing, has f and the pi. ^ and they are 
the same as the t And 7 of the Pres., but there is some confusion 
about the apusvaras. 
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Before proceeding it is necessary to mention that 0, and B. 
use the sing, forme in speaking of, and to, inferiors, while the 
pi. is used in an honorific sense. This is so in all the languages; 
but these two use even in a singular nominative with’ the honori" 
fio forms or real plurals and a plural one with the inferior forms. 
This is due to the loss of the original plural of nouns in these 
languages, which I have before mentioned ; so that one same 
form of the nom. came to be used for both the sing, and pi, verbal 
forms ; but, since the usage common to all our vernaculars did 
exist, the pi. forms came to be understood in a simply honorific 
sense, and the sing, in the sense of inferiority. There was no- 
thing in the form of the nom. which expressed plurality and hence 
the verbs also ceased to indicate it, though originally fitted to 
do so. Similarly, the pi. forms of personal pronouns which were 
not lost came to be restricted to an honorific signification and 
the sing, to that of inferiority. The words which were brought 
into use to indicate plurality expressed an aggregate or collec- 
tion and thus, being themselves sing., the necessity of pi. verbal 
forms in connection with them was not felt ; and hence they take 
a verb in the real old sing. But there is this consistency in the 
use of the verb, that the honorific pers. pronouns take an honori- 
fic verb and the inferior an inferior, i. e. an original pi, nom. 
takes an original plural verb and an original sing, a singular. 


These same forms that we have been discussing have in the 
S. acquired a future signification and constitute the regular 
Future tense of that dialect. The Free, expresses in all languages 
an immediate future — a man’s intending shortly to do a thing is 
considered as good as actually doing it. This is the germ of 
futurity in the signification of forms of the Present tense j and 
usage may take hold of it and constitute them into a regular 
Future. The Sindhi forms are — 


Maso. 

Sing. PI. 

1st pers. 

2nd pers. 

3rd pers. 5^^ 


Fem. 

Sing. PI. 

it < 

as in the O. and 
The sing, and 


Here is the old pres. part. The 3d pers., 
also M., partially has no personal terminations. 
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the pi. are like those of corresponding adjectives in The Snd 
pers. has the termination t and 3“ of the S. old Pres. In the fem 
the first is optionally reduced to at and the ^ combines with the 
fem. pi. The first pers. pi. has the corresponding S.’ pronoun 
St# * we ’ attached to it as a termination as in an early stage of 
a language. The sing. or srf^ is perhaps the same without the 
nasal and shortened, which changes are made probably to adapt 
it to the expression of singularity. The adjectival maso. termina- 
tion appears also in the first pers. sing., as in M., but it is short- 
ened to 7 and the fem. sing. $ and the pi. ST or t sr optionally 
combined into ^ throughout. In the M. the adjectival gender 
terminations are not used in the pi. Dr. Trump considers these 
pergonal terminations as the remnants of the old Fr. forms of 
which, however, are quite different from these. 

The old past part, is similarly made the base of verbal forms 
expressive of past time. In S. they are made up just in the same 
way as the above, the 3rd pars, having the purely adjectival 
forms, without the personal terminations, and the gender affixes 
appearing in the same places as in the above. 


Maso. 


Singular. 


Plural. 



jfijrarraff-jqRff 



!3irar-^ 


Fem. 

5f§P31T-5qT 

Singular. 


Plural. 











When the verb is transitive, the participle is passive and the 
agent) if used, is put in the iusti. case. The verb takes the psisou, 
gender and number of the object in the nom. case and the forms 
are just the same as the above, as 'I was beaten’, * tbott 
wert beaten.’ 

Marathi has— 



HIm Norihehi Vertuteularv ^51 


Maso. 


Fem. 


Heut. 


Sing. 

PI 

Sing. 

PL 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st. *1# 

^ ■ 





2nd.^Rjro 


*1^ 




3rd. ^ 







Here as before we have simply adjectival forms for the 3rd 
pers.; and the verbal terminations of the old Pres, appear in the 
first and second united with the nominal affixes indioative of 
gender and number, which however are dropped where they oaU" 
not be easily combined with the other, as in the first and second, 
person plural maso, It should be remarked that the old maso. 
termination 3* or ait is preserved in the 1st pers. sing., as in the 
new Pres., and the 2nd pers. pi. has in some cases the affix tT, 
which I have already noticed and traced to the Pr. f^QT. 


The Oit. and Goan, dialects agree with this in the main, but 
use 51 for the 2nd pers. pi. of the Maso. also, as Their masc. 
sing, is it^ and fem. pi. itt^t, since they do not drop the old of 
the fem. nom. pi. 


The Mai. discards gender in the first and second persons, when 
the verbal terminations are appended, and the first pers. sing, 
termination is the old which before the ait of the others is 
reduced to an anusvfira, and we have ^ ‘I went.' The 2nd 
pers. pi. termination is 5i throughout, as in the other dialects. 

Goan. 

^ 5*^ *t&-5’^-#5r 


Mil-' 

ifr itoJf antftiTOT 

^ S’fi' *R5I5r-5UT5r 

at-ift-ffi W-5iit-5ff %-5iit-# 

In transitive verbs M. attempts a curious combination. The par- 
ticiple being passive, it must agree with the object and take its num- 
ber and gender and, if made the base of the verbal forms, its person 
■ also. But unlike the SindhI, the M.does notuse this passive p artid ple 
for an object in the first and second persons. Thus wJ and tUSfe in 
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S. mean ‘thou wert beaten’ and. ‘I was beaten’, but we do not use 
such forms as «rr^T^ or wrrf^ to express this sense, though a 
solitary line from Moropant containing has been often 

quoted. In these cases we use the impersonal construction 
patting the agent and the object in the instr, and dat. and using 
the sing, neuter form of the past part., as Rnnj or 
Thus then this participle can have a nom. object only of the third 
person. Properly then it ought to take no personal terminations 
at all ; but when the agent which is always in the instr. case 
is of the 2nd pars., the charaoteristio sing., ^ and pi. ^ of that pets, 
are appended to the participle, so that it takes the gender and 
number of the objeot which is in the nom. case and the pers. and 
nnmber of the agent which is in the instr. case. Thus we hays 
^ ‘thou transcribedst a book', ^ 'TtcUl ^ 

‘thou didst a work', 'TfwTT 

These forms are condemned by the Translation Department 
of the Director of Public Instruction, but the Marathi speakers 
cannot dispense with them ; fut qsTw fsrf <ibsft the 

proposed substitutes, are felt to be weak and emasculated. And 
the Eonkanis are not satisfied with second personal forms alone 
of this nature and haye deyised a way of affiliating the past part, 
with the third personal agent also and, as the old terminations t 
and ? are not ezpiessiye enough, they append to that participle the 
last syllable of the agent forms, i. «. the ^ or ^ of the instr. sing, 
and ^ of the pi., as fUT 'the Saheb gave 

me a reward', arr ?Ryr ‘the Sahehs gaye me 

rewards', where the !T and s(f of and are added to 

the verbs to conneot them with them. These forms are not used 
in the Deccan except by some Konkanl Brahmans settled there ; 
and they axe condemned by all good writers. 

The 0. and the B. do not inflect their adjectives, whether they 
end in 3^ or any other vowel and haye no agent case or instrumen* 
tal. When the languages came to be in this condition, there was 
nothing to mark off the passive nature of the transitive participle, 
Henoeitwas forgotten and we have now active verbal forms 
only, which are constructed as in the other languages. 
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0- B. 



Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st. pers. 





2nd pers. 





3rd pers. 



( or *5!.) 

•v ^ 

As in the Pres., the 0. like the 

other languages 

does not add 


verbal terminations to the third pers., but the forms are like 
those in M., namely the nom. sing, and pi. maso., though they do 
not indicate gender here. The other persons have the terminations 
of the Present. 

The B. has no termination in the third pers. singular, while 
the pi. has the corresponding tfir of the Present in ithat language. 
The 3nd pers. sing, has f and the fii-st person sing. *3;, which are 
not used in the B. Present, but are to be traced to the Apabhr. 
Present preserved in the % and ^ of the H. and others ; 
is^'f^^N like the Goan. from iiJ^+ and the anusvSra 

and the ^ are hardened into The first pers. pi. has the same 
form as the sing., and suoh a oonf union is easy in a language 
without distinction of number. The second pers, pi. appears to be 
the old adjectival pi. like the M. and the 0. ^ ; and the other 
form is sing., the two being confounded. 

The Future Tenbb 

The Skr. potential participle in aar, Pr. which implies 
duty, has become the base of the 0. and B. Future. In Skr. 

means ‘it is to be done by me’ i. e. it is my duty to do it, 
and the transition from this idea to ‘I shall do it' is natural. The 
very word ‘shall’ in English, which primarily signifies 'I owe’ 
and has now become the sing of the English Future, is an 
example of it. This participle in Skr. and Pr. is impersonal when 
the root is intransitive and passive when it is transitive. Like 
the past part, this has lost its passive character in these languages 
for the same reasons. The usual personal terminations are 


applied to it as- 

- 





0. 


B. 


Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st 





2nd 





3rd 






70 [ R. G. Bhandatkar’s Works, YoU lY. ] 
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In the 0., the third pers. sing, has no terminations and the pi. 
has tbe nom. pi. if, whioh we have found in so many oases. The 
others have the usual affixes. The optional ?rr of the first pers. pi, 
appears to be the adjectival sing. ?T. 

The B. first pers. has no termination ; the second has the same 
as those we examined in the case of the Past tense and the third 
has the affixes of the regular Present. 

This participle is similarly made the base of a future tense in 
Bindhi ; but since its passive character was not forgotten by the 
Sindhis, as by the Bengalis and the Oriyas, the Future tense it 
forms is the Passive Future. The same terminations as those we 
have examined before are appended to it, as T shall be 

beaten’, ‘thou shalt be beaten' and ‘he will be beaten.’ 
The third person has, as before, no personal affixes. When the 
verb is intransitive, this participle is used only impersonally in 
the maso. sing., the agent being in the instrumental. 

In M. however the optional participle has preserved its old 
sense and is passive and impersonal, and, when used as a b^e for 
verbal forms, takes only the second pers. sing, affix ^ and tbe pi. R, 
Like the past participle when it is passive it takes the gender and 
number of the object in the nom. and the person and number of 
the agent in the instrumental, as ^ ijvr 8n|9f 

<>jT*T 'thou shouldst write a work, read a book and do 
some other work.’ When the object is in the pi., we havef^'l^, 
*r w iWT ^ , ; and when the agent is in the pi. and the object 
sing., we have srrar^iti', ; and when both are in the pi. 

l W%c l, ?rraTWl<T and ^5CT^, When the verb is intransitive, it is 
impersonal i. e, has no Nom. with which it should agree, since 
the objeot alone oan be Nom., (but it takes the 7 and 3 of the agent, 
aB(t*H#3 — gsff 3n%. 

Dr. Trump and Mr. Beames ( Jour, E. A. S. Vol. VII), misled 
by the circumstance that in the B., O. and S. the 3 is pronounced 
like IT, have likened these forms to the Latin bo and explain them 
as made np of the principal root and the Skr. But this latter 
has in none of the vernaculars assumed the form of 3 by drop- 
ping the vowel and the aspiration, nor are V or the aspirated 
oonsonante generally ever known to become tbe corresponding 
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unaspirates. The genius of the Prakrits and their descendants 
is to preserve the aspirate element and to drop the mute. In rare 
oases the former is thrown on an adjoining letter, but never lost. 
The usual form in which we have ^is f. And this etymology 
would not account for the fact that the forms with *r are passive 
InS. 

In these verbal forms then we observe fresh instanoes of the 
law of generalization or false analogy. For the Present and 
Future tenses verbal or predicative forms, i. e. such as indicate 
the person of the Nom., were wanted ; and so great is the necessity 
of such forms that we in M. make up such verbs as and 

agreeing with both the agent and the object as noticed 
above. But the languages being in spite of this want condemn- 
ed to use participles only, they made the best of what they had 
and extended the analogy of the oldPres., which they possessed, to 
the participles, which they could not avoid, and thus applied the 
personal terminations to the participles and mads verbs of them. 
The B. and O. rather than make the verbs agree with the object, 
as the passive nature of the participle base of the verb required, 
dropped the passive character altogether and made the participles 
take the personal tnrminations of the agent, while M. reconciles 
both and makes the verb based on the passive participles agree 
with the person and number of the agent and the gender and 
number of the object. 

We have next to examine the forms that are made up by 
adding independent words. There are not many of this class. 
The H. and P. Future is constructed by aflBxing »rr sing., St pi. 
masc., and sing, and iff pL fern, to the forms of the Present. 
This <TT appears to be the past participle of and ordinarily it is 
used in the form of W. Participles of other roots also are in H. 
sometimes reduced to monosyllabic forms as for ^ for ; 
these are feminine and the corresponding masc. monosyllabic 
forms are ^ and We have seen that these and 
are annended to the obi. case form to make up the genitive in H. 
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Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

H. 

1st. 


nrlw 


3nd gsr-fMeJ 




3rd 





In the firgt pers. sing. ^ and the anuBVSra of ff together form if 
as they do in several other oases; the pi. is the same as that of 
the Pres. What is the nature of this cf or ? One ^ that is 
appended to the past participle we have already examined. There 
is another appended in the Goan, and MS.1. to the present part, 
and the forms thus made up have past habitual and future sense.- 
Thus Goan. means ‘he used to do’ and Goan, and 

Mai. ‘ha will do.’ In both cases the base is the present part., but 
in the first it ooours in the augmented form or the form with the 
old Sbr. The pres. part, has In the 0., as we have seen, 
acquired a past and in the S. a future sense, the germs of both of 
which are, as I have explained, contained in its original signi- 
fication, while here in the Goan, it has both the senses. Now, as 
it was the practice, as I observed in the last two lectures, to 
attach ^ and ^ ox W optionally to a great many words, the same 
word had often several forms — one without another with it, a 

third with a fourth without it and a fifth with both ^ and 
These terminations did not signify much originally but after- 
wards, when the words such as the pres. part, began more and 
more to acquire distinct and diverse significations, one of the 
forms whether with or without 5? became identified with one 
sense and the other with another. Thus made up as it is 

by the addition of ?|j, which has left its sfT, and of was appropri- 
ated for the Habitual Fast and without vs to the Future. 

But that the new additions themselves originally were not 
expressive of that sense is shown by the fact that the augmented 
form innt ^TrTT expresses pa^t conditional in M. 

and H., while it is the unaugmented sRlf in G. in at ^ 

which conveys that sense. Thus then sr was applied in M. 
to the Present verbal forms also and, when the old Future was 
lost, these came to be appropriated for the Future, just as the 
present participle with sr came to have a future signification ip 
the Goan, and Htil. 
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The other tenses are made up by addings the verbal forms of 
auxiliary roots, but their etymological sense has not yet been 
forgotten and they have suffered no phonetic corruption except in 
a few oases. Hence they can easily be recognised. But the 
various ways in which they affect the sense of the principal root 
In the different languages are not without interest. The auxilia- 
ries are st from Skr. the Skr. ai^or sura;., more likely the latter, 
which assumes the forms of SITS' B., 0., ^ G., % H. and sni" 

M. and S., and Skr. ^ from which the H. «rr and the S. xit are 
derived. 

You will thus see that in this portion of their grammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from 
the Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways 
resorted to by all the languages in the course of their development. 
They have got nothing new and have simply given new shapes 
to the old ; and the proposition, that they are descended from the 
Prakrits, holds good even here. 
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Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st. Epfivr 


vntir 

mi 

2nd 

sprrsr 


mm 

3rd 

spftrfhy 


iitrafft5r 


In the first pera sing, ^ and the anusvfira of together form ;( 
as they do in several other oases; the pi. is the same as that of 
the Free. What is the nature of this ^ oi One 5 that Jb 
appended to the past participle we have already examined. Thera 
is another appended in the Goan, and Mai. to the present i>art. 
and the forms thus made up have past habitual and future sense. 
Thus Goan. means ‘he used to do’ and gsraat Goan, and 

Mai. ‘he will do.’ In both cases the base is the present part., but 
in the first it occurs in the augmented form or the form with the 
old Skr. sp. The pres, part, has in the 0., as we have seen, 
acquired a past and in the S. a future sense, the germs of both of 
which are, as I have explained, contained in its origlnri signi- 
fioation, while here in the Goan, it has both the senses. Kow, as 
it was the practice, as I observed in the last two lectures, to 
attach !P and ^ or w optionally to a great many words, the same 
word had often several forms — one without another with it, a 
third with sr, a fourth without it and a fifth with both gy and 
These terminations did not signify much originally but after- 
wards, when the words such as the pres. part, began more and 
more to acquire distinct and diverse significations, one of the 
forms whether with or without 5? became identified with one 
sense and the other with another. Thus q»WJ^r, made up as it is 
by the addition of which has left its ey, and of was appropri- 
ated for the Habitual Fast and wdtbout sp to the Future. 

But that the new additions themselves originally were not 
expressive of that sense is shown by the fact that the augmented 
formtp^ inyff^rKTypT expresses past conditional in M, 

and H., while it is the nnaugmented in G. in ^ ?it ^ 
sarnr which conveys that sense. Thus then 51 was applied in M, 
to the Present verbal forms also and, when the old Future was 
lost, these came to be appropriated for the Future, just as the 
present participle with came to have a future signification ip 
the Goan, and M&l. 
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The other tenses are made up by addins the verbal forms of 
auxiliary roots, but their etymological sense has not yet been 
forgotten and they have suffered no phonetic oorruption except in 
a fevr oases. Hence they can easily be recognised. But the 
various ways in which they affect the sense of the principal root 
in the different languages are not without interest. The auxilia- 
ries are ^ from Skr. <j;, the Skr. sura;, more likely the latter, 
which assumes the forms of B., anar 0., % G., % H. and P., ^ 
M. and S., and Skr. ^ from which the H. sn' and the S. sTl are 
derived. 

You will thus see that in this portion of their grammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from 
the Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways 
resorted to by all the languages in the course of their development. 
They have got nothing new and have simply given new shapes 
to the old ; and the proposition, that they are descended &om the 
Prakrits, holds good even here. 



LBOTTTRE VII. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN SANSKRIT, PALI, THE PRAKRITS 

AND THE Modern Vernaoularb. 

Thus, gentlemen, have we surveyed the whole field of Indian 
Aryan speech from the Vedic times to our own, and what is it we 
have found? The Vedic dialect lost a great many of its words 
and some grammatioal forms, its nouns and roots arranged them* 
selves under definite declensions and conjugations, and thus 
became what I have called Middle Sanskrit. 

Till then there was no phonetic corruption except in isolated 
instanoea But after that time the process went on rapidly, and 
words were altered in form principally by the law of the assimi- 
lation of conjunct consonants and a few vowel changes. By the 
law of generalization or false analogy the declensions and 
conjugations were reduced to the prevailing types ; some new 
words came into use and a few old ones became obsolete, and thus 
the language arrived at a stage of which the Pall, the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists- and the inscriptions of 
Adoka afford us specimens. Then began a general use of attribu- 
tive expressions for verbal forms, which had its effect on the 
the vernacular or derived languages also, and thus while a good 
many of these forms went out of use in Sanskrit, the number of 
tenses and moods in the derived languages was reduced to three. 

In the meanwhile the process which formed the Pali went on, 
other laws of phonitic change, and principally that of the elision 
of unlnital consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones to r, 
came into operation. The use of analogy in the simplifioation of 
grammar proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sanskrit origin 
were adopted, and thus arose the Prakrits. 

There were several dialects of this class, but the distinction 
between them was not great. After a while in the Prakrits them- 
selves new phonetic processes began, the chief of which were the 
the dropping of one of the assimilated oonsonants and in most 
pases lengthening the preceding vowel, and the obviating of thp 
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hiatus caused by the vowels brought together by oonsouantal 
elisiou by combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between 
them. These were carried on further, the declensional and 
oonjugational terminations were corrupted and mutilated, and the 
forms began to get confused 5 case relations came to be expressed 
by oonneoting independent words or pronominal forms with the 
genitive of the noun; and new verbal forms wore constructed 
from the participles by appending the personal terminations on 
the analogy of the existing tenses, or by using the roots 
indicative of existence as auxUiaries. 

About this time the Prakrit speaking people came to be 
divided into independent communities, separated from each other 
by hills and rivers, or communication between them decreased j 
and therefore these several prooesses of destruction and construc- 
tion were carried on at a varying rate and with a difference of 
detail in each ; and thus grew up the modern Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, &o. This is the whole history. The vernacu- 
lars have descended from the Prakrits, and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit ; and since a language is transmitted from generation to 
generation orally, if the modern dialects are spoken languages 
the Prakrits must have been so, and if the Prakrits were spoken 
dialects the Sanskrit must have been so. 

But these conclusions have been denied by some scholars. 
Professor H. H. Wilson says that that the Prakrit of the plays is 
an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language devised to 
adapt it to peculiar branches of literature. And the reason he 
gives is that even in later plays composed but a few centuries 
ago the Prakrit used is not the vernacular of the day, but that 
which we find in the very earliest work of the species. But he is 
by means certain, and leaves the question undecided. The reason 
advanced by him is evidently of no weight. If I choose at this 
day to express my thoughts in Latin and compose a treatise in 
that language instead of my vernacular, does that prove that 
that language is artificial? Latin is sometimes still used in 
Europe for literary purposes, though it is not the vernacular of 
any country. Sanskrit play writers of later ages, and even a stray 
dramatist at the present day, use the old Prakrits for their inferior 
characters in orthodox obedience to the rules laid down by the 
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old authorities on the histrionio art ; and ainoe the Prakrits, like 
Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages are preserved by means of 
grammars and literary works, it is possible to write in them as in 
these languages! 

Mr. Beames at one time expressed himself deoidedly on this 
point * “The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that ever 
was spoken." So Dr. Pischel, a German scholar : “I agree with 
Mr. Beames, that none of the Prakrits was ever a spoken 
language, and that in order to learn what was the spoken 
language of the Aryans we must turn principally to the modern 
vernaoulars." 

This, gentlemen, we have done; we have examined the 
vernaculars and found that there is not a rule about the changes 
of letters in passing from Sanskrit into the Prakrit given by 
Yararuoi ox Hemacandra, of which instances are not found in the 
vernaoulars. Of suoh as are general the examples are abundant ; 
and in a great many cases even the words in which the change is 
of a special kind axe preserved in the vernaoulars in their Prakrit 
form, slightly altered aooording to the processes that afterwards 
came into operation. A good many of the vocal peculiarities of 
Pali and Prakrit speakers are preserved by the speakers of the 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Slndhi, and Bengali. I have already 
drawn your attention to the fact that the ordinary Gujarati cannot 
. pronounce ^ or ^ hut makes it or # of it, the Marathi Detastha 
Df. of and the Sindhi and Bengali ^ of and the 
Hindi ^ or S' of it and of the sihilant. The Bengali pronounoes 
a conjunct ending in as a double consonant and preserves the 
old M&gadhI peculiarty of reducing all the sibilants to STj while 
the Hindi still manifests the PaiS&oI peoularity of making ^ of w. 
The case terminations in the forms they assumed in the 
Apahhraipsa have been preserved, some in this dialect, some in 
that. All the three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other ) past 
time is expressed in just the same way as in the Prakrits ; the 
participles, the oausals, the passives, the denominatives, the 
nominal and verbal bases, and the remnants of the Sanskrit 
conjugations are just as they "weTe in the Prakrits; and the new 
verbs and oases are formed out of Prakrit materials only. Then 
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again a good many of the De^ya or non-Sanskrit words that 
existed in the Prakrits are found in the Vernaculars. 

Now if the Prakrits were not spoken dialects, what thehO 
scholars probably mean is that they were artificial adaptatioiis, as 
Professor V^ilson calls them. Put we have seen that they grew 
up by such natural laws as guide the development of any 
language whatever. The development of the Prakrit dialects 
from Sanskrit is parallelled by the development of the Romance 
languages from Latin. If the Prakrit dialects are to be consider- 
ed artificial, it is difilcult to conceive upon what principles they 
could have been constructed and for what purpose. A conscious 
manufacture of a language would be conducted upon some 
general principles and would not admit of such isolated forms, 
not obeying any general rule, as we have noticed. The analogies 
would be perfect ; but on the contrary we have seen that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits a good many forms are made up according 
to a certain rule brought into use by analogy, as for instance 
making the passive by adding wsr or while there are others 
which are not thus constructed but have descended by simple 
phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forms, as and others. 

In all parts of grammar there are such forms, and these have 
descended to the modern Vernaculars, as we have seen. 

Again, if these had been artificial languages, they would not 
have been called after the names of the provinces as we have seen 
they were. I have given reasons for believing that though the 
difference between the SaurasenI and the MabSr&strl was not great, 
some peculiarities of the former have been preserved by the 
modern Sindhi, Panjabi, Braja and Hindi, while the Marathi 
represents the old Maharastr! and some of the peculiarities of the 
Magadhi Prakrit are distinctly observable, as we have seen, in 
some of the Inscriptions of Atoka, in which it would ho absurd 
to suppose an artificial language was used. 

And how, if they were not popular dialects, could the idea of 
using them for women and the inferior oharacters in dramatic 
plays have in the first place arisen ? That a poet should make 
certain persons in his work speak their peculiar dialect, especially 
when that is an inferior dialect and likely to create mirth, is 

71 [ b: O. Bhandarkac’a works, Vol, IV. ] 
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natural, and this device is resoited to by writers in all countries, 
But it was probably more from considerations of propriety than 
liveliness that these languages began to be used by Sanskrit 
dramatists. For they are no less particular about such proprieties, 
and of even tho so-oalled unities, than other nations. For one of 
the rules of the Art is that one act ohould not contain the events 
of more than a day. Similarly the minute directions about the 
use of certain Prakrit dialects in the case of certain persons are 
explicable only on the supposition that the original idea was to 
represent in the drama a state of things actually Briating 
in the world. For these varied reasons it admits of no 
question whatever that the Prakrits of the poets and of tbs 
grammarians were really at one time spoken languages. But it 
is of course not meant that they were spoken just as we find them 
written, or that they were necessarily spoken at the time when 
the poets that used them flourished. 

The Prakrits beoame literary and dead dialects as Sanskrit 
itself had before them, and, as already remarked, they may be 
used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do so. The 
distinction between the written Prakrits and the oorreeponding 
spoken Prakrits cannot he greater than the usual distinction 
between the language of books and that of ordinary life ; and 
prabably the Prakrits of some of our early plays represent the 
vernaculars of the time faithfully. I must not omit to mention 
that Mr. Beames has<oonsiderably modified his opinion since he 
wrote the article from which the above extract is taken, for in the 
beginning of the Introduction to his Comparative Grammar he 
speaks of the Prakrits as spoken languages, and attempts to 
account for the use of so many in the dramatic plays instead of 
setting it down to a mere fancy. 

We will next proceed to consider the views that have been put 
forth, opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards 
the relation between Sanskrit and the Prakrits and endeavoftl! 
to determine that relation more definitely than we have done. 
Professor Weber believes that in the Vedic times there 
several dialects, and that by a fusion of these a common language 
called the Sanskrit was formed, while at the same time ths 
dialects tan on their course and formed the Prakrits. He says rr? 
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“I incline to the opinion of those, who deny tha-t the Sanskrit BhSsa, 
properly so called, was ever the common spoken language of the 
whole Aryan people, and assign it to the learned alone. Just as 
our modern High G-erman, arising out of the ancient dialects of 
the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and lavys, and hy the power of analogy obliterated all recollections 
of varieties ; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects while 
they gradually degenerated often preserved at the same time 
fuller and more ancient forms ; so also the Vedio dialects became 
partly combined in one stream, in which their individual existence 
was lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit BhSsa, and partly 
flowed on individually on their own original ( Prakrta ) irregular 
force, and continued to be the idioms ot the different provinces 
in the corruption of which they participated. The Sanskrit 
language and the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a common and 
simultaneous origin j the latter did not spring out of the former," 

• Professor Weber gives a few instances of Prakritised Sanskrit 
words from the Vedio dialect, as he calls it, to show that the 
developments of the Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these 
are from such works as the Upanisads, whioh must be assigned to 
.a very late period when the language was in that confusion 
whioh we find in the Buddhistic Gathas. 

How if the development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits was 
contemporaneous, how comes it that almost all the words and 
grammatioal forms in these latter dlaleots are manifest corruptions 
of Sanskrit words and forms ? Professor Weber’s theory does not 
aooount for this fact, but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, 
who holds nearly the same view as the Professor. He says ^—'’The 
idea of a common language is the creation of modern times, and 
the effect of the spread of literature." “The most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke many 
dialects, all closely akin, jill having the same family likeness and 
tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case mutually 
intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent.” In a note we are 
told that this is probable but cannot he proved. The dialect of 
Vedio hymns was, he says, only one of these. Then "after a time 
the Brahmans oonsciously and intentionally set themselves to 
•the tapk of oopstructing 'a spcied language, by preserving and 
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reducing to rule the grammatical elements of this Vedio tongue” 
“They seized on the salient features ef Aryan speech as contain^ 
in all dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious whole." 
They ( the popular dialects) were anterior to Sanskrit, contempo- 
rary with it, and they finally survived it. Nevertheless, Sanskrit 
is older than the dialects. This sounds like a paradox, but it Ig 
true in two senses ; first, that “as ages rolled on, the vulgar 
dialects went on developing into new forms, while Sanskrit 
remained fixed and fossilized for ever.” The second is that 
“though Panini, who is credited with this feat of constructing the 
Sanskrit language, lived when the early dialects were much 
changed, still among the Bredimans there was a traditional 
memory of the ancient and then obsolete forms of many words... 
In teaching his pupils the true principles of speech, Panini would 
naturally use these archaic words in preference to the corruptions 
current around him, and thus the language which he, to a certain 
extent, created, was in great part a resuscitation of antiquated 
terms.” 

To be able to estimate the views of these writers at their true 
worth, it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the 
word dialect, which is the source of some oonfusion and endeavour 
to form some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. 
If little differences are to he regarded as sufficient to constitute a 
dialect, there are as many dialects as human beings. For just as 
no two human faces ars exactly alike, no two men speak exactly 
alike. Every one has his peculiarities of pronunciation, and is 
fond of particular words or turns of expression. The principle 
of individuality is strong in human nature, but its effects are 
counteracted by the principle of community, which guides the 
development of human life ; and the necessity of communication 
compels a man to drop peculiarities in speech and to conform him- 
self to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual differences 
come to be minute and insignifiant, and hence the language of 
a community becomes practically one language. But, constituted 
as communities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are 
composed of classes ; and there is not as mtioh communication 
between separate classes as within the limits of a class, and 
*hsnce there come to be class languages, or varieties of speech ihi 
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th0 same community. There may be such olassea-, but the 
smaller ones may be neglected and we may distinguish between 
two large ones, generally called the lower and the higher, or the 
uneducated and educated classes. The languages of these di£fet> 
that of the lower class being more subject to those laws of develop* 
ment, growth, or corruption which I traced in the first lecture. 
Thus an uneducated Englishman uses many such forms as “I 
knowed,” “you says,” formed upon the prevailing analogies; and 
his pronunciation of a good many words is corrupt, as “genlman” 
for “gentleman,” "wot” for "what,” “guvner” for “governor,” &o. 
And in the same way the language of the Marathi, G-ujarati or 
Hindi lower classes is not the same as that of the higher. But 
still the word dialect is not used in speaking of these two varieties, 
cue principal reason being that the language of the lower classes 
is not acknowledged to have an independent existence. 

Again, when a community comes to have a literature, the 
style that is used, as a rule, differs hrom the ordinary oonversa* 
tional style. There are certain words, turns of expression, 
modes of construction, and even solitary forms which, Ihough 
used in conversation, do not appear in books. Even these two 
varieties are not called dialects. The dialects of a language 
therefore or kindred dialects, as they may be called, are the 
languages of kindred communities, which, while they possess a 
large body of common words and forms, have also many others 
which are different, though in most cases the roots from which 
these are derived are common to all. And according to the 
proportion in which the similar and dissimilar elements are mixed, 
the dialects are more or less distant from each other. 

The causes that divide men into distinct communities are the 
causes that create distinct dialects. The laws of change and 
development are always in operation in a language, in a changing 
condition of society, and the processes of destruction or disappear- 
ance of old words and forms and the construction or appearance 
of new ones, are constantly going on. Hence, when after the 
.separation of men into distinct communities, oomtuunioation 
between them is lessened, these prooesses go on in a varied and 
dissimilar manner* The eopditionB of life in new 
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habitations may also be different, and when they are so, they 
bring about a varied linguistic development. But though the 
processes of destruction and construction are always going on in 
a language, they suppose that the society, whose language it Is, 
is moving and not stationary. The life of a community may,' 
however, he even and unvaried, in which case there will be little 
change in its language. Or certain races may he very oonserva. 
tive, and cling to the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian 
peasants of the present day have through a number of ages, 
though they possess nothing like a literature, preserved a good 
many old Aryan words and forms in a purer condition fcViftn all 
their European neighbours. So that even after men are divided 
into distinct communities it is by no means necessary that 
distinct dialects should grow up. They may or they may not; 
But the xyossibility of slight difference, such as those which 
exist in the speech of the different classes of a community, sven 
when'the dialect is the same, is not denied. 

Now, if for the various reasons above indicated dialects hav^ 
come into existence, these continue until by the development (rf 
civilisation and by political events kindred communities come 
to form a nation ; and then by increased communication and the 
grov^th of a common literature these dialects are fused together, 
and one harmonious language is formed ; though, however, in 
remote quarters they may continue to have an independent 
existence. The writers whom I have quoted pay exclusive 
attention to this fact, of which there are several instances in 
modern European history, the most notable of which is the de- 
velopment of the modern German ; and lay it down as a universri 
proposition whioh requires no proof, that in an early condition of 
society there must be a plurality of dialects, and that there could 
be no si^oh thing as a common language. 

This seems to be the opinion of Professor Max Milller also. 
But if there was not one common original dialect, whence are the 
common portion of the words and forms of kindred dialects, and 
the Common roots derived ? And does not comparative philology 
itself, in its -oomparisons and classifications, go upon the assunip* 
tioU that there was such a language ? Thus then, since ihe 
creation- of dialects depends on causes apd the causes may- not 
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exist, it will not do to assume that there were several dialects in 
Vedio times without positive proof or even positive indications- 
Several independent Aryan communities or tribes may not have 
migrated into India, but only one. Or even if more than one 
tribe came over, they may have been, like Lithuanian peasants, 
very conservative as regards their language. The circumstances 
we know about the language of the period do not necessitate the 
supposition of a plurality of dialects. 

Besides, if according to Professor Weber these originally 
‘existing dialects went on in their own isolated course as the 
idioms of differentprovinoes, and beoamethePali and the Prakrits, 
we should expect to find much greater divergences between them, 
produced in the course of the many centuries that elapsed between 
the Vedic period and that in which they were as we now find 
them. But the distinction between the dialects of the Inscriptions 
of Atoka and even between the different Prakrits is by no means 
great, and oonceins chiefly the pronunciation of individual letters. 
The plea of linguistic conservatism which I have before used in 
a certain case cannot be brought in here, since those early 
dialects resembling the language of the Tedas, as they must have 
done if they existed, were already very greatly corrupted in 
passing into the Pali or the Prakrits. Surely such very extensive 
changes as from the Vedio to the Prakrit form, if carried on in 
different provinces hy different communities, must occasion very 
great divergences, greater even than we find between the modern 
Vernaculars. For the degree of departure from the old Prakrits 
which these last exhibit is not so great as that which the Prakrits 
do from the Vedic dialect. The divergence ought to be at least 
as great, but it certainly is not so. 

Now, the way in which the supposed contemporaneous develop- 
ment of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted for by Mr. Beames 
is, as we have seen, this s — That the Prakrits arose by a natural 
development while Sanskrit was created by the Brahmans, and 
principally by Panini, out of the Vedio dialect and the salient points, 
of Prakrit speech, and by a resuscitation of antiquated terms. 
Hence it contains the old words and forms from which those in 
the Prakrits are derived. And this also accounts for the existence 
of what Mr, Beames calls an Aryan but non-Sanskritio element 
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In the Prakrits, by which he probably means either those few 
forms that are not found in classical Sanskrit but must be 
referred to the Vedio dialect, or others that must be Aryan 
though not found either in Classical or Vedio Sanskrit. Of the 
latter there are almost no instances which may be regarded as 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzzled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difficulty 
by putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit, 
But how is it possible to create such a language as the Sanskrit 
out of the elements indicated by Mr. Beames? A literary style, 
as distinguished from a conversational style, is what one cap 
understand, but a language which never had anything to 
correspond to it in ordinary vernacular speech, hut is simply 
created, ie inconceivable. And if the creation of a sacred 
language was the conscious and deliberate aim of the Brahmans, 
and P&pini resuscitated old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old 
obsolete Vedio words and grammatical forms, which would have, 
from the very reverence that was paid to the Vedas, rendered 
their invention more sacred ; and why should they, instead of 
doing so, have distinguished between a Chandasa or Vedio, and 
Bhasa or popular, speech ? And, if the inventors seized all the 
salient features oi the popular dialects, would they have left a 
few but striking Vedio peouliarties in the popular speech, such as 
the ahsolutive in or gjr, unrepresented in their new language? 
And how could they from the popular dialects, in which the 
conjugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, 
construct the innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, 
Perfects, Aorists and the lost tenses or moods? And what 
must have been the basis of the incalculable Taddhita or nominal, 
and Kit or verbal derivatives, which have left hut few traces in 
the Prakrits ? Even the Vedio dialect is not calculated to afford 
much help. For if the grammar of the later Sanskrit had been 
framed by the oonscioua inventors upon the model of the 'Vedk, 
the declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have bean 
like the Vedio; whereas, as a matter of fact, the differences are 
great, and some ef these I pointed out in the first lecture. 
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There remains the third alternative, that there was a tradi- 
tional memory of these forms. But why should they have been 
committed to memory when there was no motive ? The sacred 
formulas- which Mr. Beamessays were orally transmitted do noti 
if they were the same as those that have come down to us, 
contain a large number of such forms ; and, if they were different, 
they are simply imaginary. And, though the Vedas were and 
are committed to memory, the literally incalculable number of 
case forms, verbal forms, Taddhitas, and Krdantas, in the absence 
of any general rules which were laid down afterwards, as the 
theory supposes, by the grammarian-creators of the languages, it 
is thoroughly impossible to commit to memory, — impossible, as 
the great author of the Mahabhasya says, even for Indra, with 
Brhaspati for his teacher and a thousand celestial years during 
which to learn them. Of course it is a dijfferent thing when they 
are current in a language which one learns from one’s childhood, 
though even in this case very few know all the words and forms 
which are current in their own country, and nearly all only such 
as they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory ? Absolutely none is given. 
It is simply the vague feeling of an individual or individuals, 
and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of 
evidence ; while it sets at naught the clearest eviderce aveilable 
in the works of the grammarians themselves, which I shall 
presently adduce. 

The theory, therefore, is utterly untenable, and the contempo- 
raneous development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, 
to account for which it was invented, is an inpossibility. 

Professor Aufreoht, though he does not believe in a plurality 
of Vedio dialects, derives the Prakrits from the Vedic language 
and assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, but does not 
explain its genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects 
to be derived directly from the Vedic must explain the origin of 
OlaBsioal Sanskrit in some such way as Mr. Beames has done ; 
there is no other way. 

Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long, 
we will for a time examine the reason or reasons that are given 
78 [B G. Bhandatkar's works, Vol, 17. 1 
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in the Prakrits, by which he probably means either those few 
forms that are not found in classical Sanskrit but must be 
referred to the Vedic dialect, or others that must be Aryan 
though not found either in Classical or Vedic Sanskrit, Of the 
latter there are almost no instances which may be regarded as 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzded 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difSoulty 
by putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit, 
But how is it possible to create such a language as the Sanskrit 
out of the elements indicated by Mr. Beames ? A literary style, 
as distinguished from a conversational style, is what one can 
understand, but a language which never had anything to 
correspond to it in ordinary vernacular speech, but is simply 
created, is inconceivable. And if the creation of a sacred 
language was the oonsoious and deliberate aim of the Brahmans, 
and Panini resuscitated old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old 
obsolete Vedic words and grammatical forms, which would have, 
from the very reverence that was paid to the Vedas, rendered 
their invention more sacred ; and why should they, instead of 
doing so, have distinguished between a Chandaea or Vedio, and 
Bha^a or popular, speech ? And, if the inventors seized all the 
salient features oi the popular dialects, would they have left a 
few but striking Vedio peouliarties in the popular speech, such as 
the absolutive in or <i?r, unrepresented in theiy new language? 
And how could they from the popular dialects, in which the 
conjugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, 
construct the innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, 
Perfects, Aorists and the lost tenses or moods? And what 
must have been the basis of the inoaloulable Taddhita or nominal, 
and Ert or verbal derivatives, which have left but few traces in 
the Prakrits ? Even the Vedio dialect is not calculated to afford 
much help. For if the grammar of the later Sanskrit had been 
framed by the oonsoious inventors upon the model of the Vedio, 
the declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have been 
like the Vedio; whereas, as a matter of fact, the differences are 
great, and some of these I pointed out in the first lecture, 
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■ There remains the third alternative, that there was a tradi- 
tional memory of these forms. But why should they have been 
committed to memory when there was no motive ? The sacred 
formulas- which Mr. Beamessays were orally transmitted do noti 
if they were the same as those that have come down to us, 
contain a large number of such forms ; and, if they were different,’ 
they are simply imaginary. And. though the Vedas were and 
are committed to memory, the literally incalculable number of 
case forms, verbal forms, Taddhitas, and Epdantas. in the absence 
of any general rules which were laid down afterwards, as the 
theory supposes, by the grammarian-'oreators of the languages, it 
is thoroughly impossible to commit to memory, — impossible, as 
the great author of the M ahabhSsya says, even for Indra, with 
Brhaspati for his teacher and a thousand celestial years during 
which to learn them. Of course it is a different thing when they 
are current in a language which one learns from one’s childhood, 
though even in this case very few know all the words and forms 
which are current in their own country, and nearly all only such 
as they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory ? Absolutely none is given. 
It is simply the vague feeling of an individual or individuals, 
and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of 
evidence ; while it sets at naught the clearest evidence aveilable 
In the works of the grammarians themeelves, which I shall 
presently adduce. 

The theory, therefore, is utterly untenable, and the contempo* 
raneouB development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, 
to account for which it was invented, is an inpossibility. 

Professor Aufreoht, though he does not believe in a plurality 
of Vedio dialects, derives the Prakrits from the Vedic language 
and assigns Sanskrit to sohools of the learned, but does not 
explain its genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects 
to he derived directly from the Vedic must explain the origin of 
Classical Sanskrit in some such way as Mr. Beames has done; 
there is no other way. 

Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long, 
we will for a time examine the reason or reasons that are given 
I K.Q-, Bhaodarkftv’s works, Vol, IV, J 
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for doubting the derivation of the Pali and the Prakrits from ' 
Sanskrit. Thus Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali 
Dlotionarj, states the relations hetween Sanskrit and Pali in the 
following lucid manner .• — 

“If we compare Pali with classical Sanskrit, we find that about 
two-fifths of the vocabulary consists of words identical in form 
with their Sanskrit equivalents, as NSga, Buddha, NidSna. 
Nearly all the remaining words present a more or less late or 

corrupted form Words of the above two olaeses nearly exhaust 

the Pali vocabulary ; but their remains a small though important 
residuum of forms distinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only 
In the oldest known Sanskrit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not 
feel sura that Pali does not retain a few precious relics older than 
the most ancient Sanskrit, and only to be explained through the 
allied Indo-Germanio languages. It results from all this that 
Pali cannot he derived from Sanskrit; both, though most 
intimately connected, being independent corruptions of the lost 
Aryan speech which is their common parent ; but that Pali is on 
the whole in a decidedly later stage than Sanskrit, and, to adopt 
a metaphor popularised by Max Mtlller, stands to it in the 
relation of a younger sister.*' tTheu in a foot-note he gives these 
Vedio forms in the Pali* the infinitive in hive, as katave “for 
doing,” the ahsolutive or gerund in Ivana, as katvana “having 
done. " These two terminations, however, occur only occasionally, 
the usual ones are the Sanskrit turn and IvH. The next two, 
imaeaa, gen-itive singular of and gonarp, genitive plural of 

go "a oow,*’ I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated ; tinnam, genitive plural of tri, is similar. Then 
ve'du from vtd to know and meaning “one who knows;" divo, 
which is masculine in the Veda and in the Pali, while it is 
feminine in Sanskrit ; the Imperative fibrst person plural in fimase 
as in yam^mase, “I shall or may restrain’’ kasamase, 'T shall or 
may plough;’’ the Imperfect aks of karoti from the Vedic akat, 
Pali has the Vedic I, but this is a sound natural under certain 
oircumstances, since we have it in Marathi and Gujarati, and 
kuham corresponding to the Vedio kuba. The Vedio Instruments 
plural termination of nouns in ^ is retained in the Pali and also 
corrupted to ehi. Professor Qhlldexs, however, thinks it il 
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oorrapted from the Sanskrit ablative bhyas. I agree with those 
who derive it from the Yedio affix. To these may be added the 
the Prakrit "he does,’ * in which there is a remnant of the 
fifth oonjugation, while the root belongs to the eighth class; and 
also the affix 'S'lT of abstract nouns, while it is in ordinary 
Sanskrit. Prakrit possesses <jer or corresponding to the Pali 
srriT or ^ and the instrumental affix irfl. 


Then in another note Professor Childers gives the Pali garu 
“heavy” or "great” while Sanskrit has 0?, though the »R appears 
in the Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms and 

irfigr. The ST is seen in the Greek word Barns and Latin gravis. 
The Potential em ‘let him be, ’* is also said not to have anything 
to correspond to it in Sanskrit; but it may be traced to the Vedio 
subjunctive or awg;, or regarded as a corruption of aiwrai for 
Sanskrit wnf. the ar though dropped in Sanskrit being brought 
over by analogy from the singular of the other tenses. He also 
gives far, while Sanskrit has ff. which is doubtful, and also 
“everywhere” the R in which corresponds to fi in some 
Greek words. The Pali it is the locative singular of the root, 
the instrumental singular of which is preserved in the Sanskrit 
ft in il^arr, gaswr &o, Of these the Prakrits have in such 
words as aifaff, fee., and far, 


Here the question is reduced to a point. Two-fifths of the 
words in the Pali are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, 
while there are about six or seven forms which are lost in 
Olassioal Sanskrit but exist in Vcdic Sanskrit ; and fi>eie are one 
or two which exist in neither. The dialect then from which the 
Pali was corrupted or immediately sprang, granting for a tnomen 
that it was different from the Sanskrit, had two-fifths o i s wor s 
exactly like those in Sanskrit, and the other toee-fifths from 
which the Pali corruptions were derived were also exactly like 

S.naMt, but it coutoiu^ ib«« »«bi ” 

Sanskrit has lost. In other words. Pah itself, if we take the 
original forms of the corrupt three-fifths of its ^ 

consideration, » exactly like Sanskrit hut for these ^ ; 

Is the direct for this difference to be ® ^ ^ 1 

dent dialect ? Is the distinction enough to entitle the Pali « 
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supposed immediate parent to be considered a dialect, that is a 
lanffuage, elaborated, according to the dofinition given before 
from the ancient speech by a community distinct from that which 
elaborated the Sanskrit? If any one thinks it is, he may do so 
and regard the Pali as a distinct dialect ; but he must for the 
same reason consider Surat Gujarati and Ahmedabad Gujarati , 
Konkani Marathi and Deooani Marathi or the Marathi, Gujarati, 
English and any other language as spoken by the uneducated 
classes of the population, and as spoken by the educated, to be 
distinct dialects of the same ancient speech. In the same 
community, as I have observed, varieties of speech may or do 
prevail and must prevail, but the distinction between them is 
not enough to constitute them distinct dialects; wherefore 
Sanskrit and the immediate parent of the Pali or the unoorrupt 
Pali must he considered as one language, even though the latter 
contained a few more ancient forms ; and if both were one, the 
Pali must be regarded as the daughter of Sanskrit and not its 
sister. Some of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the 
spoken variety of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in use among 
the inferior classes. It often happens that the lower classes 
sometimes retain an old word or form after it has been given up 
by those above them, whence it is likely that the Pali was 
oorrupied from the language of those classes. And as a matter 
of fact it was for a long time the speech of the uneducated, bb 
will be presently shown. These observations apply to the later 
Prakrits also ; wherefore, if these derived languages were spoken, 
that from which they were derived, i. e., Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also. 

And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evi- 
dence that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Y&ska in theHirukta 
frequently refers to the Vedio dialect and to another called Bhfi^ 
the peculiarities of which mentioned by him are observable in 
Olassioal Sanskrit. Fanini in his Grammar gives a good many 
rules which are exclusively applicable to the dialect of the Vedas, 
to which he refers by using the words Chandas, Nigama, Mantra 
and Brahmana, and others which are appl icable to the BhSsa alone, 
hut by far the largest number of his Sutras have reference to both, 
llow, since BhSs?., or the oidinaiy Sanskrit, is tbps distinguished 
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from tho dialect of the Vedas, it must he the languages in use at 
the time when these writers lived. " Bhasa, ” as used by them, 
is a proper name, but in later Sanskrit it acquired a generic 
signification and meant language generally. The root from which 
the word is derived, signifies “ to speak, " wherefore the original 
sense of the word as a proper noun must have been the “ speech ” 
or “ the spoken language. " And, because this was its significa- 
tion, it afterwards came to denote “ explanation. '* When we ask 
for an explanation of something that is obscure and unintelligible, 
what we mean is that the sense should be expressed to us in the 
ordinary language of men, a language that we can understand. 
Thus such a sentence as qjr ’«r?T, means " what is the 

Vernacular of ” an expression similar to “ what is the 

English of it? ” 

FS.nini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. He 
says that the names of countries are conventional, and no gram- 
matical analysis should be given of them, because it is fictitious; 
these should be used as we find them used. Similarly he says 
grammarians should not make rules to teach such things as these.— 
That the two words of a compound express the thing denoted by 
the principal word as qualified by the sense of. the subordinate 
word j as for instanoe, a compound of ^PSRC “ a king ” and 

^ “ a man, ” does not denote " a king, ” but “ a man, ” and not 
*'mau” alone but as connected with a Mng, i. e. a king's man or 
officer ; and that the base and the termination express the sense of 
the termination as qualified by that of the base ; as sSbrn signifies 
not but a child, and not a child alone but a child as connected 
with grro i. e. Upagu’s child. For the significations of words are 
to be learnt fi'om usage. 

In the introduction to the Mahabhasya Patafijali tells us that 
some persons in his or Katyayana’s time considered the study of 
grammar to be unnecessary. For said they, " Vedio words or 
forms we know from the Veda, and those current in popular usage 
from that usage; grammar is useless." Now the grammar which 
is thus declared useless is the grammar both of the Vedlc and 
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Sanskrit must have been in the time of those two Rrammarians 
a spoken language, 

Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed 
before you in the first lecture, you will remember that the objector 
( or Purvapaksin ) argues that, since usage is the authority upon 
which the grammarians go, certain verbal forms which are no 
longer used by people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, 
and says that instead of those verbal forms participles are em« 
ployed. The principal teacher ( Siddh&ntin ) does not deny the 
facts, but refers the objector to the vast literature of the language, 
where he may find them used, though obsolete at the time. It is 
evident from the whole passage, that Sanskrit was then a spoken 
language though some of its verbal forms had fallen into desue- 
tude. I have also shown that the language was considerably 
changed between the times of Panini and KatySyam, and have 
called the Sanskrit that prevailed when Papini and YSska flouri- 
shed Middle Sanskrit, and that which was current in the time 
of K&tySyana, Olassloal Sanskrit. Now these changes from the 
one form to the other could not have taken plaoe if the language 
had been dead or petrified into a merely literary language. 

I am at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so 
difidcult to belive that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declen- 
sions and oonjugations are considered too complicated for the 
language of everyday life, it must not be forgotten that such 
a fact did not prevent the ancient languages of Europe from be- 
coming spoken languages. And ibis objection would do equally 
well against the Yedic dialect, which or others like whioh, are 
regarded as the vernaculars of their times, and which are richer 
in inflexions than the later Sanskrit. Then it is held that the 
artificial regularity of Sanskrit makes it improbable that it should 
have been a vernacular. Where is this artificial regularity ? On 
the contrary, it is the absence of regularity that renders its gram- 
mar so difficult and complicated. There is a freedom in the 
choice of words, expressions, and forms. In every department of 
its grammar there are innumerable optional forms ; nouns and 
verbal roots are often declined and conjugated in several waya 
One same root in a good many cases forms its special tenses in 
plqre ways than one, and in the nomiuffi derivatives, the verbal 
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derivatives, the formation of the feminine and the uses of OBses 
and tenses there is a freedom which some may consider a license. 
The only difference is, that Sanskrit has had the most perfect 
grammarians in the world, who observed all the facts of their 
language and laid them down as unchangeable fact, and it is this 
which gives that language a stiffened appearance. 

Then Saihdhis or euphonic combinations of letters, which 
are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded as inconsistent with the 
character of a spoken language. It is, however, not denied that 
such combinations are observable in all languages, and parti- 
cularly so in Latin and Greek ; but it is urged that in Sanskrit 
there is a regularity or universality about them which is not 
found anywhere else. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
Saihdhi in the same word and the same compound, and of a pre- 
position with a root is alone necessary. Between different words 
it is optional, which means that it was on occasions neglected. 
Now Samdhi in the same word is neoessBry by a law of nature. 
The Sanskrit does not allow a hiatus ; and this is a characteristic 
of most of the modern idioms also. Some languages, such as our 
Prakrits and the old languages of Europe, tolerate it. But the 
euphonic combination of consonants in the same word is neces- 
sary even in Latin ; as in rex=reg-B, scriptus =8crib-tuB, 
oinotum=olng-tum) leotum=l8g-tum, traotum from traho, though 
the h like the Sanskrit w stands for an original gh; d and t com- 
bine to form an s, as defendo, defensum ; sedeo, sessum ; claudo, 
clausum ; &o. Prepositions are really parts of words, and hence 
by the same law, they also must form one harmonious sound with 
the initial letter of the word to which they are attached ; ^and 
modem vernaculars have got corruptions of the combined words, 
which shows that they must have been used in those forms in the 
colloquial Sanskrit ; thus Sk. Pr. Wff; Sk. UWnfiNgnTT, 

Pr. 'nrfgannr, H. Sk. Pr. swf , M. srare, &o. 

Now, as to compounds, this peculiarity of the Sanskrit has 
been carried to an extravagant extent by later writers, but PSnini 
allows only certain formations of this nature. These grew up as 
independent words in the language, and hence in the matter of 
Saihdhi were treated like other words. In the spoken language 
the euphonic oomhinatlons we have been considering were not 
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oonsoiously made, but the words themselves acquired those forms 
by habitual use in the same manner as in other tongues. The 
grammarians, however, discovered and laid down these rules; 
and the practice of using them in books even in eombinining 
different words gained ground, though., however, many instances 
in which there is no such Sarhdhi are found in the ItihSaas 
and the FurSiUas. But if in colloquial speech such a combination 
was not possible, the grammarians do not enjoin that it should be 
made j and very probably it was not made. 

And traces of many expressions, which only a colloquial use 
of language can generate, have been preserved, not so much in 
the literature, as by the grammarians. Such is one expressive of 
an intensive or excessive action, composed of the Imperative 
second person form of a root repeated, followed by a verbal form 
of the same in any tense of the Indicative and in any person or 
number ; as lit. “ eat, eat, he eats," i. e. eats much, 

^ “ do, do, he does, *' i. e. does much. This expres- 

sion exists in Marathi and is considered so colloquial that no 
Marathi grammarian has noticed it, as ?3T ^ in 

which, as in Sanskrit, ??rr and are forms of the Imperative 
second person singular. 

A similar expression is used when several actions are attri- 
buted to the same agent ; as 

“Eat rice, drink barely water, devour fried grain, in this way 
he fills his stomaoh;.” which in Marathi is *nfr ^ ^ 'ft' OTirr ^ 
ajft ^ In this case the Indicative should signify a general 
action of which the Imperatives denote the species, and we may 
have here “ does ” instead of 

Similarly those innumerable expressions consisting of a form 
made up by adding technically otSSf, to a root, preceded by a 
noun, and of a verbal form of the same root must be colloquial ; 
as VSmt “ holds by the hand," “he perishes,'* 

Sf " eats a stomaohful,” wnprOTt 
“ I will eat as I eatXas I like), what have you to do with it ? ” &c. 
Btymologically g^cTOTf^, &c. ate accusatives, and they 

may in these oases be called cognate accusatives, and the expres- 
sions somewhat resemble such ones in English, as *' run a race, " 
“,walfc a walk, ’* “ die a death, ” &o. 
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The compounds '&o., meaning “ a souffle in 

which there is a brandishing of sticks and seizing each other hy 
the hair? and a great many others made up of Imperative forms 
of verbs?’Or of a verb and its object? which axe used as nouns? are 
of a nature suited for the purposes of a light conversation ; as siW 
MKrtMlciaT “ ‘ eat and enjoy ’ is the rule here, " eisfr^Rlfrf^sRTr 
“ ' eat and drink ’ is the rule here, ” 3^<if«J5rr ?R5r 
“ ‘take out and give’ is what takes place in the house of that 
bountiful man? ’ ’ “ he is one who constantly says, 

‘ strike the sheafs of corn ” trft^srtWtTr stSk " ‘come, welcome to 
thee ' is the practice, “ &c. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of 
KatySyana and Fatanjali. In the MahSbhasya there are several 
passages which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a cor- 
ruption of Sanskrit. Thus, in the comment on the Vartika ; Siddhe 
Sabdarthasambandhe : we are told, with reference to the question, 
whether words are created or exist of themselves, that Fanini’s 
rules suppose that they are not created but exist of themselves ; 
and so is the relation between them and the things they denote, 
i. e. their power of expression, uncreated and self-existent ; and. 
according to another interpretation of the V&rtika, the things 
also which words denote are so. How is it known that all these 
are self-existent ? Because in the affairs of the world or in ordi- 
nary life men think of certain things and use words to express 
them ; they do not set about producing words before doing so. 
Bui this is not the case with those things that axe created and 
self-existent. If a man wishes to do something with an eaithern 
pot? he goes to the house of a potter and says, " Make a pot for 
me? I have to do something by its means. *' Now, if he has to 
use words, he does not in the same way go to the house of a 
grammarian and say, " Make words, I want to use them ; “ hut 
immediately that he thinks of this thing and that he uses words 
[for expressing them]. Well then, if words ate to be taken from 
ordinary life [and are not made by grammarians], what is it that 
the SSstra [grammar] does? “The ^Sstra lays down a restriction 
by observing which a man may attain religious msrit. It does 
what other SSstras in ordinary life do. Thus, while it is possible 
to satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoined that 
7S [ A. U. iiiw>ndaritac*e Wocks, VoL IV. 1 
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one shall not eat a domesticated fowl or pig ; and the object is, 
that he may by regulating his conduct thus attain religions 
merit. In the same way this Sastra (grammar) tells us that, 
while it is possible to express one’s meaning .by using correct 
words or incorrect words, correct ones alone which it teaches 
should be used to secure the religious merit arising therefronj,” 
After this follows the discussion translated in the first lecture ; 
and then we have another of which the following is a portion r— 

Pdrv. Does religious merit arise from a knowledge of correct 
words or from their use ? 

Sid. What is the difference ? 

Paay. If you say religious merit arise from their knowledge, 
religious de-merit also must arise. For he, who knows what words 
are correct, also knows what words are incorrect. If merit results 
from the knowledge of those that are correct, demerit must result 
from the knowledge of those that are incorrect. Or greater de-merit 
must arise [from their knowledge], as the number of incorrect 
words is larger, and that of correct words smaller. For the corrup- 
tions of one correct word are manifold ; as, for instance, the corrup- 
tions of the correct word are »Tr^, *Tto?V, &o. 

And the Il^i also indicates ( in a passage which is quoted ) that 
the restriotion as to correct words concerns their use [and not 
knowledge], 

Sid. Well, then, let it he that religious merit arises from 
their use [ and not from knowledge ]. 

PUBV. If from their use, the whole world would obtain 
heavenly felicity. 

Sid. And now why should you be jealous if the whole world 
obtain heavenly felicity ? 

PURV. Ho, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean is, 
that it thus becomes useless to make any effort ; such effort .only 
as is fruitful should be made. If you get the fruit without any 
effort, the effort is useless. [The effort meant is that involved in 
the study of grammar, i. e. of correct words. People use some 
correct words- at least without studying grammar, and, if eternal 
felicity results from the ttse of such words, they get it without 
tb^ng the effort of studying the subject]. 
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SiD. "Why, verily those who make the effort will largely use 
correct words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felicity. 

PUBV. That the ftuit does not follow the effort is also an ob- 
served fact. For there are persons who though they have made 
the effort are seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words] 
while others, who have not, are competent; wherefore it is posl 
sible, the fruit, i. e. heavenly felicity, may not follow. 

Sid. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge 
alone, neither from use alone. 


PuBV, From what then ? 

Sid. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words 
when it is accompanied by the knowledge, that they are correct, 
derived from a study of the Sastra. 

And thus it goes on. 

How it is clear from all this that correct words, i. e, Sanskrit, 
was spoken in those days by aU, but that incorrect words had got 
mixed up with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how 
to avoid incorrect words or corruptions, though there were men 
who could speak correctly wiHiout knowing grammar. And this 
ie the state in which more or less all languages are at all times ; 
and oven at the present day the purpose of grammar is considered 
to be to teach how to speak correctly. By the way, it will be seen 
how Sanskrit grammarians distinctly declare that they teach 
nothing that does not exist, that they do not create words, hut sepa- 
rate the correct ones from such as are incorrect. But what did 
Fataijali consider to be the standard of correct Sanskrit : who 
was it that spoke the language correctly, and in whose speech 
were corruptions observable ? This is clear from another pas- 
sage at the beginning of the third pSda of the first chapter of the 
MahabhSaya. Patafijali interprets the Sfitra (I. HI 1 ) 

in a manner to yield such a oonnotative definition of a db&tu or 
root as this, that a dhstu is that which denotes action or being. 
Then a question is raised, if this is the way to distinguish a root 
why should a list of roots be given ; in other words, if we have 
got a oonnotative definition, a definition by enumeration is not 
wanted. In this case there is a difference of opinion between 
K&ty&yana and Patafijali. 
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PtiBV. If you have given a oonnotative definition now, enu- 
mexation should not be made, i. e. a list of roots should not be 
given. 

Sid. It rfiould be made. 

PtJEV. What for ? 

Sid. The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bhQ and others 
should be made for the purpose of excluding nouns (Pratipadika) 
and the verbs that begin with aipiRirl^ [ i. e. If the roots are not 
actually enumerated, nouns also which express action or being 
may oome under the the oonnotative definition. In the same way 
it will extend to roots used in ordinary life, which are not Sans* 
krit, such as auoTWRt and others ]. 

PUBV. What verbs are those which begin with 

SiD, and And enumeration ^ould also 

be made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and 
accents of roots may be made known ; i. e. that one may know 
what the accents and indicatory letters of roots are. It is not 
possihe to know the accents or indicatory letters unless the roots 
are enumerated. [Anubandhas are certain letters sttaohed to 
roots to denote some, oonjugational or other peculiarity belonging 
to them ]. 

PURV. Now those roots whose accents are oapaple of being 
inferred, t. e., are g'^rrr, and which have no anubandhas, but still 
are inserted in the list, may be omitted from it. [ i. e. When those 
roots which have the accent are enumerated, it may be 

inferred that the rest have the other or accent ]. 

Sid. Even those should be enumerated in order that 
and others [ i. e., ooirupt Sanskrit roots] may be excluded. 

Hereupon Patafijali disagrees with EstySyana and says 

PAT. No, and others will be excluded, because the 

usage of the educated or Sistas is to be followed. This usage of 
the Sistas must be neoessaiily referred to in other oases even; 
for instance, in order to exclude the altered forms of those roots 
that are enumerated. Por in ordinary life they use for 
and for S%. [The sense is, that since in grammar we follow 
Ihe usage of the Sistas or educated, these verbs 
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and and also for and for 5 % wliioli are not 
used by them, will neoessarily be exoluded from our connotative 
definition ; benoe for the purpose of excluding them enumeration 
is not wanted ]. 

Now is a corruption of the Sanskrit an?nw(?t, 

of and of ^ Jltm. being replaced by fjt Parasm., and 
^for®?:, and f^forssi. These and such other corruptions 
were in use at the time, but Patafijali clearly lays down that they 
were not used by the Sistas or educated people, and therefore 
-they belonged to the language of the vulgar. Now all these roots 
are found in the Pali in these very forms, anwri^ being, how- 
ever, 3ir«rR’TRr; but the reading in the MSS. and the Benares 
lithographed edition which I have consulted is faulty. So also 
of the corruptions of the word »ft given by our author, we find 
•ttltfr in Professor Ohildera’s Pali Dictionary, andnter the mascu- 
line of ’ftoit. Thus our grammarians recognise one language only, 
the Sanskrit, and these words and forms which are found in the 
Pali they assign to the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the 
{^i^tas were that spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without 
studying Fanini's grammar, and whose usage was the standard 
of correctness. Panini's Sutra VI. Ill, 109, lays down that such 
words as should be regarded as correct in the form in which 
.they are upadista, i. e , used or uttered; the changes in them such 
as the elision, or augmentation, of letters or the alteration of 
their forms do not obey any general rules laid down by him, but 
still the words exhibiting those changes should be taken as cor- 
rect, just as they are used. Now the Purvapaksin raises the 
question '■ — 

PtJRV. What is meant by upadista ? 

Sid. Uttered (used). 

PURV. How does it come to mean that ? 

SlD, The root ' di^ ’ signifies ‘ uttering. ' One utters ( uses), 
letters, and says that they are thus upadista. 

PuRY. By whom upadiqta (uttered or used) ? 

Sid. By the l§i?taa. 
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PtjBV. Who are the Sigtas ? 

SID. The grammariane. 

PuEV. How so ? 

SID, The oharaoter of a Sista is conferred upon one by the 
knowledge of the science (Sastra) : and the grammarians know the 
science [of grammar]. 

PDEV. If a man is made Sista by the science, and the science 
depends upon a man’s being Sista, this is reasoning in a circle. 
An argument in a circle does not hold. [The circle is, one is Si^ta* 
and consequently an authority in matters of language if he hse 
studied grammar ; and grammar itself depends on the usage of 
the Sistas.] 

Sid. Well, then, the oharaoter of a Sista is conferred upon 
one by the country in which he lives and by his conduct. That 
sort of conduct must be associated with residence in AryS^varts 
alone (lit. that sort of conduct must be in ArySvatta alone). 

PuBY. Which is Aryavarta ? 

SID. The country which is to the east of the AdarSa, west of 
Ealkavana, south of the Himalaya, and north of the Pariyatra 
Those Brahmans in this country of the Aryas who do not store up 
riches (lit. who keep only so much grain as is contained in a jat), 
who are not greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without 
any effort are conversant with a certain branch of knowledge are 
the worshipful Sistas. 

PuEV, If, then, the Vistas are an authority as regards lan- 
guage, what function does the AstSdhyayl (Panini’s grammar) 
perform. ? 

Sid. The purpose of the As^adhyayl is to enable us to find 
out the Sistas. 

PuEV. How is it possible to find out the Sistas by means of 
the Astadhyayl ? 

Sid. a student of the Astadhyayl finds a man who has not 
studied the book using words just as they are taught in the 
Astadhyayl. He then thinks, ” Verily, this man possesses some 
good luck or innate nature by meanp of which, though he.hf^B not 
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ptudied the A-StadhySyl, he uses words jusi: as they are taught in 
that book. Verily he knows other words also " [not taught in the 
A?t 5 dhyayl, such as Thus, the purpose of the Astadhyayl 

is to enable one to find out who is a Sista [in order that he may 
refer to him and learn such words as do not obey the rules laid 
down by Panini, but still are correct]. 

Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit 
was the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahmans of Sry Svarta 
or Northern India, who could apeak the language correctly 
without the study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned 
by Patanjali which was composed of correct and incorrect words, 
that is, a dialect like the Pali, must, therefore, have been the 
vernacular of the other classes. And this is what you may say 
even with regard to the modern vernaculars. Who is it that 
speaks good or correct Marathi f Of course. Brahmans of culture. 
The language of the other classes is not correct Marathi. The 
word Si§tn may be translated by “a man of education or cultures” 
and this education or culture has, since remote times, been almost 
confined to Brahmans. 

Thus the dialects of the Inscriptions of Atoka and the Pali 
were the vernaculars of the non-Brahmsnio olsEses ; but a greater 
importance must evidently have been attached to them in tile 
times of Atoka than is now assigned to the Marathi of the non- 
Brahmanio classes, since they are used by him in the Insoriptions, 
They are, however, nht recognized as independent languages by 
our grammarians who treated them as we treat the Marathi of 
the lower classes ; but they were in use and bore the same relation 
to Sanskrit that low Marathi does to high Marathi, the English 
of the lower classes in England to the speech of the higher. And 
the English of the lower classes contains, as we have seen, a 
great many such grammatical forms as “ I knowed, " and " you 
says, " along with others that are correct. 

It is on account of the mixture of such correct words and forma 
with others that were incorrect that the Pali was not regarded 
as an independent dialect. The case was different with the 
Prakrits. They assumed a more settled and fixed character, and 
were used over a larger area, and thus came to be considered and 
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treated as separate languages. £ut the propagators of Buddhism, 
who like all teachers of a new religion, addressed themselves to 
the lower or uneduoated classes, soon raised this speech into 
importance. They wrote their religious works in it, and in the 
course of time it became their sacred language; but it ig 
unknown in India as an independent tongue. From these 
passages in the MahabhSsya, therefore, it is clear that it is by no 
means true, as is generally supposed, that Sanskrit had ceased 
to be a spoken language when the Pali arose. The two varieties 
of speech existed side by side ; but as education and culture 
retrograded, the number of Sanskrit speakers gradually decreased, 
and the lower variety went on spreading itself over a wider area 
and developed into the Prakrits. 

This contemporaneous existence of the Sanskrit and Pali and 
the Prakrits as the spoken languages of two olasses of the 
community explains, and is therefore confirmed by, several facte 
that we noticed before. If, when the Pali arose, Sanskrit became 
a dead language, it could not influence the grammar of the low 
dialects. Though words from a language that has ceased to be 
spoken may be adopted into a spoken dialect, the grammar 
remains intact. Even a living language if it is foreign, does not 
affect it. But we have seen that the gradual disappearance of 
verbal forms is a phenomenon common to both Sanskrit and Pali 
and that the latter derived some grammatical forms from the 
former, which did not possess when they w'ere in the stage, 
represented by the Pali. This could not have been the case if the 
two languages, Sanskrit and Pali, had not existed as two varieties 
of the varnaoulars of a homogeneous community, 

The fact that Sanskrit words are so greatly corrupted as to 
be difidoultof recognition and are set down as DeSyas by the. 
native grammarians, while others can easily be traced to their 
original forms, also points to the same conclusion. Those that, 
sure greatly corrupted were early adopted into the language, and 
removed from subsequent influence. Most of the others, that 
exhibit only ordinary changes, are such as denote elementary 
notions, and must therefore have been adopted as early as those 
of the first sort. But, because they were such elementary words 
they were heard again and again in their original forms as -used/ 
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by the higrher classes ; and thus a further corruption was prevent- 
ed ; and they exhibit only such changes as were necessitated by 
the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers. 

Another fact is the use of Sanskrit for the higher characters 
in the playsi and Prakrit for women, and the lower ones. This 
supposes that wken the idea first originated, and for a consider- 
able period subsequent to it, though not afterwards — when 
dramatic plays ware written more according to rule than with a 
view to exhibit any existing state of things — women and persons 
In a low condition could understand Sanskrit, but not speak it. 
It was the same with Sanskrit then, as it is with Marathi, for 
Instance, now. A Citpavanl or Malvanl woman speaks in her 
own dialect when conversing with an educated Marathi but 
understands the standard Marathi that he uses, though i^e cannot 
speak it herselfi And this is the case everywhere ; a person in a 
low condition understands what is said to him by one belonging 
to the higher olasses, but cannot himself speak like him, and 
must use his own variety of the language. Thus then at the 
time when the earliest Sanskrit dramatic plays were written, that 
language must have been in vernacular use to such an extent 
as to be intelligible to uneducated persons. And that educated 
dramatic characters do actually speak it, diows that those whom 
they represent used it in real life. Again, the dramas were 
composed to entertain an audience, and were actually acted. If 
the audience did not understand Sanskrit, as well as Prakrit, the 
poet defeated his own purpose by making some of his characters 
iqieak in that language. 

Sanskrit went on gradually losing ground, the number of those 
who speak it grew smaller and smaller, and after a time it cessed 
to be used by anybody for the ordinary concerns of life, though 
even now Papdits carry on their disputations in it. But at all 
times it has been acting the parent to the vernaculars and adorn- 
ing and enriching them* The anoieni Prakrits borrowed every- 
thing from it when it was in vernacular use ; but the modern 
Prakrits mostly adopt such words as express abstract notions. 
There is, however, an apparent difference in the manner in which 
the borrowed words were treated by the Prakrits, and are treated 
by the modern dialects. A Sanskrit word when used by 
74 I B. G. Bbaadatkar'i Works, VoJ. IV. J 
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a Prakrit-speaking person was obanged according to bis habits 
of pronunciation ; but in modern times it is preserved in a state 
of purity. This, however, is due to the fact that in modern tittle 
the educated classes as well as their uneducated brethren, speak 
the vernaculars, and it is the former that pronounce the word 
properly. But the latter, and often women belonging to the 
former, corrupt it. Now the Prakrit was, as I have shown, for a 
long time the language of precisely these persons. It is their 
pronunciation that is recorded by the Prakrit grammarians and 
poets. In some provinces in modern times, even the higher classes 
mispronounce the Sanskrit words adopted into the vernaculars, 
and also in reading Sanskrit books. But in the printed books 
the oorreot orthography is used. 

As I have observed in a previous lecture and at the beginning 
of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers hav^ 
come down to thelt modern dee^^ndanta *, hut not all. The lapse 
of time and other causes have generated other peculiarities 
Hence a Sanskrit word in these days is not corrupted in exactly 
the same way as in ancient times ; and thus we get wbat are 
called modern Tadbhavas. Thus, then, as the Sindhi and Bengali 
cannot but pronounce Sanskrit as and the Hindustani 
as or the average Gujarati, the Sanskrit word as and 
^ as BO did his old Prakrit ancestors. ’ 

It should be borne in mind that the Prakrit corruption ot 
Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by their continual 
use for a number of ages, but were due in a good many cases to 
the vocal peculiarities of the men that used them. Most of those 
words that represent only the ordinary changes are words of this 
class ; i. e. the corr uptions simply represent, as I have above ob- 
served, the transformation which they underwent in the mouth 
of a Prakrit speaker. At all times Sanskrit words have been 
coming into the popular languages; but in old times they wel'e 
pronounced in a manner natural to the men of these times, ‘and 
thus became Prakrit words; and now they sue pronounced in 
some oases in the same manner, hut in a great many in anpthejr, 
and thus they become modern Tadbhavas; while the educated 
classes often, though not always, pronounce them oorreotly, and 
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thuB we have modoro Taisamaa. This is the way to account 
for the fact that there are so many pure Sanskrit words in our 
vernaculars, while there were hut a few in the old Prakrits} and 
we need not connect their introduction with the expulsion of 
Buddhism and the selfish schemes of the Brahmans, with which 
it has nothiixg to do, as is done by one writer. 

We will now try to form some idea of the chronology and 
historical causes of the several linguistic changes we have noticed. 
The Later or Olassioal Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition 
as the Vedic dialect from which it sprang ; and it was for a long 
succession of centuries, spoken by the Indian Aryans, If it was 
so, the corruptions observable in the other variety of speech or 
low Sanskrit, as it may he called, must have been due to the 
vocal peculiarities of another race than that which elaborated 
the Olassioal from the Vedic Sanskrit. The unlveral assimilation 
of conjunct consonants which we observe in the Pall could not 
have proceeded from the same community that could speak 
Sanskrit with purity. And such an extensive assimilation we 
find in the Italian, which was formed out of the Latin spoken by 
the lower classes of the ancient Roman population by the barbarian 
races that overran the country. As remarked in the opening 
lecture, phonetic corruption is rapid and extensive when one 
race learns and adopts the language of another. The Pali oormp* 
tions, therefore, represent the manner in which a foreign race 
pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryana And from suoh history 
as we can glean from Sanskrit Literature, we know that the Aryan 
nee when it emigrated to India came in contact with other races. 
After a time some of these were incorporated into the Aryan oom> 
munity, and formed its fourth order, known by the name of 
|§Gdras. As long as these Sudras were in thoroughly degraded 
condition and remained distinct from the other three orders, their 
speech produced no perceptible effect on that of the latter. But 
after a time this order began to mingle with the rest, principally 
by means of inter-marriages, which must have extensively taken 
place, since some Smrtis or Indian law-books allow them under 
certain circumstances and others prohibit them $ so that the 
orthodox bdief of learned Pandits at the present day is that the 
il^^triya find Vaitya orders do not exist, end that all those who 
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are not Brahmans are ^udras. But there are indications that 
even Brahmanhood did not escape pollution. As this combination 
proceeded, the Sudta corruptions of the language came into pro. 
minence, and after a time such a language as Pali became the 
ordinary speech of the uneducated. By the time of Atoka, we 
may suppose, the so-called Atista or uneducated people, who spoke 
the incorrect, or corrupt language, comprehended among them 
the greater portion of the militaa‘y> trading, and cultivating 
classes. Professor Ohilders is of opinion that there are no Detya 
or non- Ary an words in the Pali. But the Prakrits do possess some 
at least ; and you will remember that they exhibit other phonetic 
changes of which the chief is the elision of consonants. Up to 
the time of A^oka and even to that of Patanjali, these phenomena 
are not observable in the popular speech, though they may have 
existed in the speech of the very lowest classes, It, therefore, 
appears that, when this amalgamated community, with Sanskrit 
and Pali as the two forma of speech prevailing among the higher 
and the lower classes, spread over different parts of Iforthern 
India from the Himalayas to the southern confines of the Maratha 
country, they came in contact in the provinces witli other races 
which led to the further corruptions we have been speaking of ; 
and thus the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 
adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their 
own words. 

Patanjali lived in the middle of the second century before 
Christ and king ASoka in the middle of the third. Between 
Patanjali and Eatyayana a petty long time must have elapsed, 
since in the Mahshhasya various readings or emendations in A 
few cases of the Vartikas of the latter are noticed and sometiniee 
their interpretations as given by other writers ; so that a sort of 
literature must have grown round the VSrtikas. I am, therefore, in» 
dined to accept the popular tradition which refers E&tyayapa to 
the period of the Nandas, i. e., to about the first quai'tcr pf the 
fourth century before Christ. How we have seen that jn tbfl 
time of this grammarian the Sanskrit language assumed a 
different form from that it had in that of Fanini ; and by the 
time of Patafijali very great reverence had come to be Baid to 
th'is last authoxi For in giving the uses of grammar, the author 
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fif tb? Mabftblifi?yft says thf^t It is fch^ duty of a Bc^hma^a |o study ^ 
thfl Vedas along with their Angas ox illustrative S^stifts} and 
of the si? .Angas grapmar is the chief. Patafijali is not likely to 
yield this honour to any othp than Panini’s grammar. 
account fpr these and some of the other cixpumstnnces noticed 
by Dr, GoldstQokeri we must place Fanini about four centuries 
before Eatyaysna, i. e. refer him to about the 8th century before 
Christ. Yaska must have flourished a ^oit time before him. 
Though the Fall or an idiom very close to it was the language of 
the uneducated classes in the Mmes of Katyaysns, Atoka, and 
Fatafljali, still its formation must be dated some centuries earlier 
since in its verb it represents what’ I have called Middle Sanskrit 
or the Sanskrit of Yaska and Fanini. Yatka notices local varieties’ 
of Sanskrit words and gives one or two instances, but makes no 
aUusion to any Apabhraihtas or corruptions, though hrom the 
nature of his work he may be expected to do so ; while EatyEyana 
and Patafljali mention them frequently, as we have seen. Even 
if they existed in his time, iherefoie, they must have been 
insigulflcant and unluiportant, and did not enter into the speech 
ofnpy Glass of ^e Aryan soois^y to gny appreciable extend, 
Altor hip time, however, f. e. about the .seventh or sixth century 
Gn tho elaboration of i^ Fall, or Low Sanskrit as it might ba 
called, began in a flooided manner ,* and the language continued 
to be spoken up to the tim.o of Fataflialf. Till then it did not 
speoifically assume a Prakrit form though in the Inscriptions of 
Atoka some of the charaoieristios of a later Prakrit, the MEgadbli 
were developed, ap wp have seen, in one province, very likply 
Magadba itself. 

. The Frakritp must have begun to be formed about that time, 
hut did not ^en attain any distinctive oharaoter ; and the 
vernacular speech probably did not finally leave the Fall stage 
till a very long time afterwards. About the time when the 
Inscriptions in the cave-temples were composed, the Fall was, 
as'I have stated, a sacred and literary language. The longer wtf 
more important of the Inscriptions are therrfore in that language* 
But iu a good many of the shorter Inscriptions, emjwcially of pri- 
vate individuals, wehave words exhibiting Prakrit disracteriatjop.* 

1 Snob arewnr^lsnr fot«BI0R)3iur, for JWlSrf3uWtt, UflUblU f* 

’fltPT for %|^t for for uftw &o. 
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The gfowch o? the speolfio Prakribs, therefore , musf'he'' lefeire'd 
to fhe early centuries of the CJhristain era; and we may 
therefore infer that about the time our first dramatic plays were 
tnitten they were actually the spoken dialects of those classes of 
the peoide whose representatives use them in those works, 

About the sixth or seventh century the Apabhrai^ta was 
developed in the country in which the Braihhasa prevails in 
modern times ; pr, if the speeches in that dialect contained in the 
fourth act of the Vlkramorvatlya were really composed by Kfli*, 
dSsa, which, as remarked in a former lecture, we have the gravesi 
reasons for doubting, its growth must he assigned to a somewhat 
earlier period. Dandin mentions the Apabhramta, and a good 
pinny verses flora his KavySdarta are found in VSmana's 
jpamkaravrtti ; and if this be the same Vfimana that lixed at 
the court of Jayapida. king of Kasmir, who reigned from 751 
A. 0. to 782 A. 0., Dandin must have flourished before the eighth 

century. 

' The Modern vernaculars seem to have begun to assume a 
distinctive ohakaoter about idic tenth century. In the Copper 
ttate Inscription containing- the name of Bhaskaraoarya, dated 
1128 or 1206 A. 0., which I ones mentioned before, Marathi 
appears in its speoiflo oharaoter, and so also does Hindi in the 
wPrk of Oand, who flourished about the same time. ‘ ■ 

' ^ * 4 

‘ And now, gentlemen, I close. It was impossible in the course 
o1 these leotutes to do justice to the subject without entering into 
matters which are not interesting, except to those who have 
iaxead^ paid some attention to it. Besides, the subject was wide 
^ndjl was compelled to compress a great many feiots into a small 
lpaoft,>ttt in spite of this, and though I frequently omitted large 
poripopSiOf what I had written, the lectures were longandiedipiM- 
hjamj thawforc; obliged to you for the honour you have done me 
by your.presenoe here, notwithstanding these drawbacks, and my 
ard specially due to those who havi attended the oodrte 
throughout. 
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Abl.= Ablative 
Absol. = Absoluti ve 
A 00 . = A; 00 usati ve 
Ait. = Aitareya 

Ap., Apabbr., Apbbr., Apbr. = 
ApabbramSa 

Atb. Pr. = AtbarvaPratisakbya 
Atm. = Atmanepada 
■B.= Bengali 
Brah. = Brahma na 
Cit.=Citpavani 

Corp. Inso. Ind. = Corpus Insori- 
ptionum Indicarum 
Dat.= Dative 
Db.=Dhauli 
Dial. = Dialect 
Fern. = Feminine 
G., Gui.= Gujarati 
Gen.* Genitive 
Goan.* Goanese 
II. = Hindi 
Imper. =Imperative 
Ind. St.=Iadisobe Studien 
Instr. ^Instrumental 
Intr. = Intransitive 
Jfian. = Jfianes vari 
Earh. = Karhada or Karhada 
Kh.=Ebalsi 
Loc,= Locative 
M., Mar.=Marathi or Marathi 
Mab., Mabr.=Mabarastrl 
Mal.=Malvani or MalvapI 
Maso.= Masculine 

Mod. = Modern 


Neut.= Neuter 
Norn. = Nominative 

O. =0riya or Oriya 
Obl.=Oblique 

P. = Panjabi or Panjabi 
Pan.=Papini 

' Parasm.=Parasinaipada 
1 Part.=Fartioiple 
Per. or Pers, =PerKon 
Pl.=Plural 
Pot. = Potential. 

I P. p. p.= Past Passive !\.. .ii-iiile 
^ Pr.= Prakrit 
j Pres.=Present 
i Purva. = Purvapaksin 
j Bv. =Bgveda 
S.=5 Sindhi or Sindbl 
Saihb. ^Saihbita 
Sat. =SBtapatba 
Saur. = SaurasenI 
Sid.* Siddhantin 
Sing.= Singular 
Sk.= Sanskrit 
St. = Standard 
T8d.=Tadbbava 
Tait.=TaittirIya 
Ter m. = Termination 
Tr.= Transitive 

Tulasi. =Tulasida«, T uBidnsa 

or Tulsidasa 

Vaj. Pr.=Vajasaneyi Pratiia* 
khya 

Voc. = Vocative 
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474L, 6091. 520, 525, 528, 529, 532, 
653, 560 ; A. according to Dap4in 
the language Of Abhftas (cowherds) 
p. 321; A. dialect showing further 
deoaj in Prakrits; its position in 
Indian Prakrits, p, 362 ; a speci- 
men of A. and its Sanskrit equiva- 
lent, p. 363; the same translated 
Into English. ; its phonology illustra- 
ted, p. 364; its declension shows its 
further decay, p. 3651 ; pronouns in 
it, p. 370; itsTerb, p. 371: forms of 
future in, p. 373; addition of suffix 
very common in A. and Prakrit, 
p.4201; in A. from Pali and Sk. 

P. 476; forms of A. present in 
the older Hindi poets, e. g. in Tuia- 
sidSsa's fiSmSyaha, p. 485; pro- 
nouns in A. and the Prakrit ate the 
same, p. 5081; A.s or oorruptions 
not alluded to by Yaska, p. 589 ; the 
date of A., 6tb or 7tb century A. D. 
p. 690. 

Arahlo, words of A. origin in the 
modern dialects, p, 387. 

Ardhamagadhi, pp. 323, 326. 

Aryas, settled in the country known 
as BrahmSTsrta and Euruksetra, 
formed a oonsoUdated oommunlty. 
In whioh aboriginal or alisn race 


■was incorporated, and the language 
of this race was the Pali ; the con- 
solidated oommunlty spread east- 
wards and southwards, met other 
alien races, words in the Pali stage 
further being corrupted into the 
forms wo find in Prakrits, p. 338; A. 
conquered the Aborigines, p. 362. 

Aryan, Aryan or Indo-European, one 
of the three families into whioh the 
languages of the civilized nations of 
the word have been divided, the 
other two being the Semitic, and the 
Turanian, p, 257; A. obaraoteiiatio 
of the dialect, p. 344; A. people, 
p,563 ; A. words and forms preserved 
in a pure condition by Lithuanian 
peasants, p. 566 ; only one A. oom- 
munlty or tribe may have migrated 
to India, p, 567 ; A. but non-San- 
skritio element in the Prakrits, 
p. 567f. 

Aioka, the Buddhist king of PStali- 
putra inMagadba, 3rd Century B. 0. 
pp. 312, 319, 558, 588; bis Inscrip- 
tions— five different versions of the 
edicts of Aioka have been disoover* 
ed on rooks in different parts of the 
country at Oirnar, near Junagad in 
Kathiawar, at BhauU in Eattak, at 
Kapurdigiri or ^ahbszgarhi in Af- 
ghanistan, at Jaugad near Ganiam 
intheHotthenCitoara and at Eha- 
Isl near llasuri in the Himalayas ; 
another at Babbra in Bajputanai 
the Glrnat dialect is very much like 
the Pall, that cl Dhaull, Qanjfam 
and Khalsi is a later Prakrit 
palled MSgadbl ; specimen of Git-' 
nar edict, pp. 312^3181,; peottliaritles 
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of ihe dialect discussed, p. 3t4, spo» 
oimons of other versions, p. 315; 
these edicts were first drawn In the 
king’s dialect but were translated 
into the dialect of east province, 
P.3I61 the writers of these expressly 
mentioned in them, p. 317 ; the Pra- 
krits spreading about the time of 
Aioka, p. 838 ; peculiarities of A.'s 
Insoriptions, pp.338, 373; their Ortho- 
graphy, pp. 567, 583. 

Assimilation of consonants defined, 
p. 378 ; its different causes, p. 340. 
Stmanepada, pp. 308, 310 f., 354, 488, 
SOS, 

Avadha, same as AyodhyS, p. 370, 

AvadhI, dialect of the province of 
Avadha or AyodhySt, p, 376. 

AyodhyS, p. 488. 

Babhca, p. 815. 

BShlika or Balk, p. 845, 

Bengali, a dialect, pp.37B, 409, 475; ^of 
8k. pronounced as p. 380 ; the 
largest number of Sanskrit words 
found in B., p.388; B. vernacular 
utterance the weakest, Hindi and 
Paniabi the strongest p. 445; B. 
terminations, p. 478; B. and Oriya 
terminations, p. 484 ; B. occupying a 
middle position between Marathi on 
the one hand and the four Apabhratfa- 
ia or dauraseni languages on the 
other, p, 611 ; reasons of the absenoe 
of obllgne forms in Bengali and 
Oriya, p. 518 f. ; future tense of these 
two, p. 553. 

BhSva, the thing signified bj the base, 
p. SOO. 

Bbilsa, p, 316, 

Bhojapuri, a dialect, p. 376 ; a district, 
p. 395. 

Bihar p. 376 ; B. and Mltbils provinces, 
p. 395, 

•BrShmapa, pericd of B.literaturetP.373; 
.-Peeoanot MabSrkf^ra B.s' way of 


pronounolng ff.as (fC, p, 454 ; Eonkant 
B.s, p, 652 ; B.s set bhemselves to 
construct a sacred language, p, 563 f, 

BrajabhS^S or dlaleot, pp. 363, 405, 419, 
601, 516, 500; the old Aryan ten- 
dency of pronounoing the diphthongs 
somewhat exaggerated in, p. 406; B. 
prevailing in the country near Ma- 
thurS, p. 376 ; corrupted to E. in, 

p. 493 ; its real use, p, 509. 

Buddhists, p. 313 ; their sacred langu- 
age the Pali, p. 316 ; the propagators 
of Buddhism addressing themselves 
to uneduoated olasses, p. 584 ; intro- 
duction of Sanskrit words in Verna- 
culars need not be oonneoted with 
the expulsion of Buddhism and the 
selfish schemes of Brahmans, p, 687, 

Oases, dative ^ a remnant of Bkr. ^ 
and Pr. P- ^77; nWBt or ’IW'I 
forms of locative in Gujarati, Sindbi 
and Hindi; aoousative and dative 
terminations in various diaieots, 
p. 535f. ; and original 

instrumental plurals became adverbs 
or prepositions, p, 539; 

oto- called cognate aoonaa- 
tives which resemble such ones in 
English as "runs race," "walk a 
walk", “die a death" etc. p.576. 
Cerebrals, dentals following a imSk. 
Word, changed to oelebrals in Pali, 
pp. 383, 236. 

Chinese, all the dead Aryan languages 
are in syntbetlo condition, while the 
Chinese in analytic stage, p. 349- 
OitpBvanl dialect used by Brahmans 
only, p. 375 : various forms in this 
dlaleot, p.483 and n.; 0. and Goanese 
people, p.551; 0. or MSlavam womau, 
her practice, p. 585. 

Compounds, Dvandve., Tatpuru^a Ear* 
madhSrya, etc., p. 427. 

Consonants, p. 379f ; bow semi-voweU 
V., E., pronounced, p. 380 ; Marathi 
Dento-Palatala '^( P®* 

known to Pali, p> 383. ' 
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PeriTaMoni of wotds in Vernnoulars, 
pp. 534, 539, 544. 

Dfl^ya (non-Sanskrit) words pp. 360, 
361, 363, 387, 661 ; their definitions, 
p, 387 ; Sk'. words greatly corrupted 
set down as D. by native gramma- 
rians, p. 584f. 

Dhauli in Eattak, pp. 313, 313, 315. 

Dialects, inferior d.s used by drama- 
tlo writers, p. 337 ; d.s not possessing 
cerebral p. 331 ; different dialects 
of Vernaculars, p. 376 f. ; speoimens 

‘ of eight dialects of the several langu- 
ages, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Pan- 
jabi, Hindi, Braj, Bengali and Oriyi 
with English translations, p. 377 f. ; 
foreign element used in dialects prin- 
oipally in politioal matters, p. 388; 
fourmodern dialects, viz. Q.S.F. and 
H. as the representatives of the old 
^aurasenl, the dialect of the country 
about Mathura, p. 570. 

Doha or Oopai, metre in Hindi or 
Braj, p. 363. 

Education, an agency arresting the 
progress of decay in the use of lan- 
guage, p. 353. 

English ancestors of modern E. and 
Germans separated from those of 
the Hindus in pre-historio ages, 
p, 337f 

GSndbSra or Afghanistan, p. 345. 

Ganjam, in Northern Oiraars, p. 313. 

Oarhawal p. 376 ; G. dialeot, ibid. 

GStbSs, p. 318 ; Buddhistic G.s, p. 563, 

Germans, the most predominant of all 
the nations in philologioal studies, 
p.246;G.8,pp. 337, 663,566, 

Gitnar, near Junagad in Kathiawar, 
p. 313. 

Goanese, dialect in Goa, pp. 376, 417, 
483; O. and Malvani, pp. 531, 534, 
656 : their way of declension p. 647f.: 
their forms in Vetnaonlars, p. 551f. 


m 

(Joiamiputra ( King ), his caves, p, 316; 
style of his ohatters abounding in 
long compounds, p. 317. 

Grammar, its function, p. 579. 

Greek language, pp. 571, 573. 

Gujarati language or dialeot, pp. 362. 
875, 388, 472 ; G., Hindi and Panjabi 
dialects, pp, 396, 484 ; extract from 
G.. p. 378 ; G. people give a short 
sound to vowels, p, 395f. ; careless 
about pronuuolatlon, its cause, 
p.399f.; they have similar vocal organs 
in some respeots to those of their 
Pali and Prakrit anoestors, p, 406; 
O. terminations, p. 477 ; past parti- 
ciples in G., p. 497 ; oblique forms in 
G., p.516f.; oblique oases in G., p.517; 
G. people cannot pronounce > or 
p. 560. ' 

Hindi dialeot, pp. 362, 375, 388, 475 ; old 
snd'new, p. 363 ; many dialects of H. 
Mawarl, Marwari, etc,, p. 376f. ; 
grammatical stmoture of H. 
identioal with that of Urdu spoken 
by Mussalmans, p. 377; H. people 
p. 472; H. terminations, p. 478; 
ahsolntives in H., p. 501 ; oblique form 
in H. 516 ; derivative of the root fi 
expresses genitive relations in H., 
p. 543f. 

India, position of I. is the iDtelleo> 
tual nations of the world, p. 241; 
the original home of the scientific 
philology, p. 244 ; I., p. 336 ; central 
and southern I., p. 345nl; Indian 
anoeint method of study of philology, 
p, 245 ; I. Grammarians do not give 
us the inventions of their own 
brains, its reason, p, 270. 

Indo-Germanle languages, p. 570. 

Infinitive of purpose, in thevernaou- 
lars, p. 502. 

Insoription, in Marathi, Sanskrit, its 
date, p,498; in the cave-temples 
p. 589 ; copper-plate Inscription in 
Marathi dated 1138 l^ake orl300A.O., 
p, 590. 

Italian, language, p. 537, 
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Jaina, p. 319 ; litoraty vorka. p. S21f.; 
Acdhamagadbi, sacred language of 
the Jainas- p, 323. 

Junuar, p. 316. 

Eaochi, a dialect, p. 375. 

Eanheri ( caves ) p. 316. 

Xanoji, a dialect p. 376. 

Xapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhl in Afgha- 
nistan, p 313, 

Karla (caves), p 316. 

Kashmir, kings of, p. 321 ; K, language, 
p. 875. 

Khalsi, near Hasurl in the Himalayas, 
p.313. 

Khandeshi, a mixture of Marathi and 
Oujarathl, p. 376. 

Kumaon district, p. 376 ; Kumnoni dia- 
leot, ibid. 

Lag, to adhere, to slick, the old Skr. 
root, forms derived from it, p. 531. 

Language, primary laws 'of dovolop- 
ment and growth of language, p. 248; 
use of false analogies in the history 
of the growth of language, p. 2S3f.; 
generalisation of grammatioal forms, 
p. 264 ! L.b of the world divided 
into three branches, Aryan or Indo- 
Buropean, Bemitio and Turanian and 
their different branohee, p. 257 ; 
living L. is one used by people gene- 
rally, p. 275: science of L., its possi- 
bility, p. 276; law of analogy in 
simplifying grammar of the L.,p.374 ; 
oblique forms ( SSmSnya rtipas ) in 
various L.a, p. 513f,, laws of change, 
development, growth, or corruption, 
the bases of the growth of a L, 
565; -what is meant by L., its rea- 
sons ibid; L.s of Europe, p. 574f.; 
modem L.s not allowing Hiatus, 
examles, p. 575. 

Latin, language, pp. 561, 571, 676, 587. 
]6itfauanian peasants, pp. 566, 567. 


Magadhn, a country, pp. 31g, sig, , 

Musadhi, language, pp. 320, 823, 326, 
327, 689, ; its contents, p. 313 ; its 
peculiarities, p. 843f.; reduction of 
all the sibilants by Bengalees to 
the palatal .fr point to their being 
descendants of the old M.s, p, 511, 

MabSrSs^n, a dialeot, pp, 320, 321, 323, 
327, 335, 344, 348, 439, 469, 472, 561; 
its literature very extensive and 
valuable, p,321 ; difference between 
M. and Sauraseni, pp.325f., 328. 510; 
process of pronouncing tbe words in 
M. is not alow, p. 336 ; Skr. second 
person plural s) becomes f in the 
H. and ? in the Bauraseni, p, 364, 

Mahomedans or Musaalmans, p. 377. 

Malvan distriot, p. 375- 

Malvani, dialeot, ( author's native 
tongue) pp. 375, 417, 515; pronnnola- 
lion of q, ^ in M.,p. 395, 

Maushera in Punjab, sixth version of 
Aioka’s edicts, p. 313n. 

Maratha country, p, 588. 

Marathi language, pp. 244, 375, 382, 
417 ; distinction between M, and 
Gujarati, p. 286 ; words in M. pas> 
sago compared with those in Sans- 
krit, p. 386 ; general rule re, change 
of 7^ to in M.,p. 446 ; M. is the 
direct daughter of the old MahSrS- 
sfri of the grammarians, p. 469; 
formation of nouns of three genders 
in M., p. 476 ; M. terminations, ibid ; 
augmented nouns in in M., ibid; 
two forms for tbe old present in M.,> 
p.482 ; imperative terminations in M., 
p. 487 ; past tense in M., p. 495 ; tbe 
same by In M., p, 496 ; this 

^ of tbe past, tense in M. .traced to 
Skr. <T, p. 497 ; past participles in 
M. ibid ; instances from M. dialect,' 
p. 498 ; absolutive in M. formed hr 
adding the same as MabSrSftiT 
p. 601 ; paat passive pertloiplss 
of ^ and f in M.. p. 510f.; M. veAs 
derived fcom the Prqlfrit aqd qo( 
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ftom the Apabhraihsa forms, p. 611 ; 
M. the modern representative of the 
old MabarS^trl, ibid; the oblique 
forma In M., 513f., 531 ; peeuliaritlas 
of oases in M., p. 536 ; origin of Mr 
E^T, p. 537 ; different derivations of 
M„ ibid ; derivation of M. 

genitive terminations. 
p,539f.; objections to derivation of 
^ from Skr. past participle 
p, 541f.; termination <PT, 
p, 643f.; deoleneion of M. Present, 
p, 646f.; M. forma in vernaoulars 
p. 550f.; deolension of future in Mu 
p, 556 ; Brahmans of oultute speak 
oorreot M,, p. 583. 

MStrE, pp. 289, 290, 330, 404. 

HSda, yooal sound or intonated breath, 
its formation, pp. 2S0, 279, 281, 332, 
334, 339. 

Nanaghat, p. 316. 

Naslk. p. 818 ; N. cave inscriptions, 
p. 338. 

Nepal, p. 845 ; Nepali language, p. 375, 
Nouns, duals of both N.s and verbs 
unnecessary, p.29S ; masculine nouns 
in f and pp. 298, 346f.; the same 
in sfC in Pali, ibid.; the same ending 
in a consonant, p. 2991; N.s. in ® 
abundant in Sk., pp.S03, 3971; mas.N.s 

in ^ P- 

unaugmented feminine nouns, p. 479- 

Objects, names of, not simply oonven- 
tional, p. 254. 

OriyS ( or Orlyi ) dlaleot pp. 375, 377, 
888.475 ; 0. terminations, p. 478; and 
Bengali forma in the vewaoular, 
p, 553# 

FbUsoT, a dialeot, ( Oslika 0. ) pp.320, 
321, 823, 324, 328, 332, 345, 472; its 
peouliaritiea, p. 344; way of speak- 
ing by lower classes, p. 454, 

Pall, a dialect, pp, 304, 344, 346, 347, 
349, 350, 852, 353, 364, 8881; P. the 


ssr 

earliest of Ptinktii dialsets and 
almost as muoh studied as Sanskrit, 
p. 246 ; P. tbe saored langna'ge of the 
Buddhists when it was introduced, 
Pr276; peoniiarities of oonsonasts 
etc. in F.. pp. 276,285 ; some oonjun- 
ets in P., p, 286; •?, JTT or 51 
for fill, ibid, oonsnnantal ohanges, 
pp. 286-288, 261; vowel ohanges.pp.288- 
290; two-fifths of Pali vooabulary 
are composed of pure Sanskrit words, 
pp. 292, 571; defect in pronunoiation, 
p. 293 ; instanoes of alien people in 
the P. language, ibid ; grammar of 
the F. dialeot, p. 294: its process at 
slmplifioation, p. 295 ; false analogies 
extensive In P., ibid ; principal 
points of P. grammar, p. 296 ; neu- 
ter nouns in P., p. 301 ; strong inoU- 
natlon to ohliterate difference 
between oases, p. 304 ; law of false 
analogies or generalisation in the 
formation of the P., Ibid ; verba in 
Pu p. 3051. 3071; other oases and 
moods in P., p. 308; JStmanepada 
terminations in P., p. 309 ; use 
of the present in P., p, 310 ; 
temporal augment Sf often omitted 
in Pali, p.311; Pali or Prakrit in- 
soriptions, p. 316 ; P, a literary and 
saored language by the time of flo- 
tamtputra, p. 317 ; ohanges in the P, 
due to the oircurastanoes and vocal 
peculiarities of a foreign raoe,p. 330; 
phonetic changes common to P. and 
Prakrit, ibid ; dual and dative ease 
wanting in P., p. 345 ; ^ and g of 
Prakrit unknown to the P., p. 354 } 
P. an earlier stage in the language 
than Prakrits, p.358; use of these 
two, p. 359f. ; relations between Pali, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and modern Verna- 
oulars, pp# 558f. ; extract from Pali, 
Piotlonary, p. 570 j Pall not derived 
from Sk, but Independent oomiptlon 
of the lost Aryan speech ; P. how- 
ever in a decidedly later stage than 
m., ibid 1 P. not fit to be an inde- 
pendent dialeot. p.57»j « 5 isunos 
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of F. at the time of Aioka, p. 584 ; 
reasons why P. not I'egardecl as in* 
dependent, ihid; P. becoming tho 
ordinary speech of the uneducated, 
p. 588 ; the elaboration of the Pali 
or low Sanskrit began in a decided 
manner about tho seventh or sixth 
century, B. 0„ p. 589. 

Panjabi, a dialect, pp. 375, 377, 388, 
405, 473, 475; oblique form in F., 
p. 516 ; P. terminations, p. 577, 

Farasmaipada, pp. 800, 306, 308, 310f. ; 
diflerence between F. and Xtmane- 
pada roots, p. 492. 

Farsis ( people ), p< 388. 

FS^aliputra, p. 315. 

Ferslan, words of P. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387, 

Phonetic decay, as in change of to 
in or % etc. p. 849; F. corruptions, 
p. 278f, ; the principle which guides 
the P. change is the economy of ef- 
• fort, p.298; F. corruption rapid when 
one race learns the language of 
others, p, 587. 

Prakrits, pp. 267, 386 ! latter P.s re- 
present the third stage in the deve- 
lopment of Sanskrit, p. 312; how 
' Sanskrit reduced to the F. form, 
p.S20; Xr^a FrSkpta, p. 322; these F.s 
‘ used in dramatic plays, p. 323 ; pho- 
netic changes common to Fall and 
F.S, PP.330, 333; F.s whether genuine 
'dialects or creation of Fapdits, 
p, 336 ; principle of economy of exer- 
tion in F.s, ibid; elision of consonants 
' in F.s, p. 337 ; F.s about the time of 
Adoka, p. 338 ; dissimilation of P.s 
defined, p. 340f. ; vowel and ooneo- 
nant changes in F.s, pp. 341, 342 ; 
' F.b introduced anusvdra and hence 
> tendency to speak through the nose, 
p. 843; MahStSsfrl, principle F., 
pp.344, 469 ; grammar of F.s, p. 34Sf.: 
grammatical forms in F.s, pp, 846- 
357 ; uniformity and simplicity in 
'the grammar of the language, p. 357 ; 
resemhle the Sk. in the 1 ^ 3 ^ 


stage of its development; p,36j. 
P.s and Apnbhraihda dialeols, p. 374 ! 
many forms in Vernaculars ate oom- 
hinatlons or adaptatlone of P. fowng 
p. 389 ; observation of the P, gran*-' 
marians not perfect, p. 469 ; Future 
ofP.s, p. 493; F. forms in Vernacu- 
lars, p. 508; P.S descended from 
Sanskrit, p,B59; Sanskrit ploywriters 
of later ages used P. for their in- 
ferior characters, ibid; DeAya words 
in F.s found in the vernaculars, 
P.S61; P.S becoming literary dialects 
as Sanskrit before them, p. 562 ; F.s 
assuming a settled oharaoter, 
p. 583f.; the growth of the specific F, 
in the early centuries of the Chris- 
trian era, pp. 589, 590, 

Friyadar4in ( Xing ) in A^oka edicts 
p. 314. 

Pronouns and their declension, pp.303, 
341f., 342, 350, 870. 

Futbl, a dialect, p. 376. 

Races, some preserving their speeob 
' in a pure form, p. 252. 

Bewa, State of, Bewai dialect, p, 376, 

il^gveda-SariibitS, p. 258. 

^akSrl, p. 324, 

Salsetti, a dialect, p. 375 ; S. disorlgt, 
p. 533. 

SSmSnyartlpa or obliifue forms, pp. 518, 
519, 523, 524t, 

Sanskrit, its importance even to this 
day, p. 244 ; S. more ancient than 
Frakrita, ibid; now preserved in 
books and used by learned men, ibid; 
Sanskrit philology in the hands 
of Europeans, p. 245; three varieties 
of S., p. 258 ; Vedio 8 ., p, 260f ; Olasil- 
oalS., pp.262f, 264f, 266; 8 . liters* 
ture, pp. 267, 27S; new dialects arose 
from S. when corrupted, pp. 276, 277 ) 
S. assigned to respectable men 4it 
education and women of holy ordfr 
In dramas, p. 323; 8 * VM ^ WThm 
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language when Pali and Prakrits 
came into exlstenooi pp. 359; S. 
and Deiya words, p. 369 ; many S. 
words in Marathi, pp. 386, 387 ; 9. 
oonjogational distinction lost in 
Prakrits, p. 481 ; 9. imperative in 
respeotfnl solioitation, p. 490 ; Sk. 
roots, p. 498, 500 ; S. older than dia- 
leots, p. 564 ; their oontemporaneous 
development an impossibility, p.669; 
words in Pali oompared with these 
of S„ p. 570 ; Middle S., p. 574; 8. has 
the most perfect grammarians in 
the world, p. 575; oorraption ofB. 
p. 677 ; olassical S. literatnre, p. 578 ; 

S. the refined language of the learn- 
ed, p. 581, 583 ; 9. and Pali existing 
side by side, p. 584 ; 9, spoken lang- 
guage when Pali arose, ibid ; 8. well 
understood but not well spoken by 
lower classes, pp. 585, 687 ; ohrono- 
logy and historical causes of the 
several linguistic changes, p. 587 ;8, 

_ of YSska and PBijini, p. 589 
SaurasenI, a dialect, pp. 390, 321, 324, 
327, 339, 335, 344, 348, 354, 355, 356, 
357, 472, 510, 581 ; the language of 
the refined people, p. 320 ; its use, 
p. 323 ; S. and allied languages, 
p. 332 ; its peculiarities, p. 348 ; 8. 
forms of the Future, p. 373 ; S, close- 
ly following Apabhrihfia, p. 373. 
Sawantwadi, pp.876, 505. 

Bemitio, one of the three Ismguages of 
the eivilised nations, p. 257. 

Slndhi, a dlaleot, pp.375, 388, 476; 
Atabio and Persian elements in 8,, 
p. 388 ; 8.' M. and H. literature 
p, 474; 9, terminations p. 477 ; abso- 
lutive in S., p. 501 ; oblique forms in 
S., p. SlSf ; 8. forms in vernaoulars, 
pp. 549f ; 550. 
dramapas p. 314. 

^rl and SarasvatS hostile to each 
other constantly, p.241. 

Btage, analytic, defined p. 849. 

Style, nominal, pp. 884, 266, 565; as 
opposed to verbal or fluent one, 
pe 539« 


l^ddras, pp. 587, 588. 

Suffix, pp. 300, 420. 

'Svarita, ( acoent ) p. 342. 

BvBsa, its formation p. SSOf ; ( simple 
breath) p. 279; 9. pp.281, 284, 286. 

Tadbhava words, pp. 360, 387, 388, 496, 
623,527,586. 

Taddblta,pp. 267, 568. 

Tatsama words, pp. 387, 388, 499, 502, 
523, 587, 

' Tenses, Present, Imperative, etc. 

I moodsandtensetarfflinstions,p.306f. 
Terminations, p, 256 ; nominal T., Us 
different forms, pp, 351, 474, 482f. 
Teutonic languages, pp. 337, 344. 

Teutons ( people ), p. 345. 

ThSueivar, p. 338. 

Turanian, one of the three languages 
of civilised nations, p. 257. 

UdStta ( acoent ) p, 342. 

U^ajthe one ebsolutlve termination 
in Marathi, p. 510. 

UfOvadSta ( king ), p. 816, 

Vedio language, Its chief oharaotorl- 
stlc, p. 268f., deolenslon of V, nouns 
ibid; Y. Sanskrit now obsolete, 
p. 260 f,; obsolete words in V. hymns, 
ibid; V. studies, p. 269; V. and middle 
Sanskrit, p. 294 ; V. forms , p. 3Q4f,; 
V, syntax, p. 601 ; T , hymns, p, 663 ; 
V.dlaleots, ibid; Y, period, p. 567 ; 
V. stage, p.670; V. and elassioal 
Sanskrit p. 673, 587, 

Vengiirla, p. 505. 

Verb, p. 352f.: V, in ApBbhraihSa,p.371J.t 
verbal style, p. 264; Verbal forma 
pp. 545, 574. 

Vetaaoulats, modern Y .s. In the pre- 
aent speeob, pp. 247, 376 ; their elaa- 
Bifloabion, p. 375 ; detailed examlna- 
tiou of Y., p. 381t; examination 
of V.B into three b*anohe8S,p. 889 
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V-a derived from Prakrits, p. 667 ; 
date of modern V.s oomiug into 
prominenoe, p< 590; modern V, 
prounnoiatlon, la-w of aooontuation 
p.412f.; oansal roots in V.pp.460,604f; 
Skr. dentals changed to cerebrals in 
V.S, p. 450f.; mode of Northern V.s of 
India, p. 460 ; local tendencies exhi- 
bited by the speakers of V.s, p. 479; 
pronouns in V.s, p. 470f.; verbs etc. 
in V.s, pp. 481, 49S, 500, 502, 503 ; 
obsolutive in V.s, p. 501f.; causes of 
V.S, p. 612 ; one chief and import- 


ant source of the modern ease affi- 
xes overlooked by V. philologists; 
origin of N in V. tormination8,p.632^ 
ablative terminations in V.s, p. 535 ■ 
derivation of in V.s, in: 
rati, p, 539 ; another way of pos- 
session in V.s, p. 540; another de- 
rivation of the V.s, p, 543 . 

future tense of V.s, p, 553 ; V.s and 
Prakrits, p. 559 ; peculiarities of 
modern V.s, Sanskrit and Prakrits 
p. 560. 

Visarga, pp. 297, 300, 301. 
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AnirvBha, oelibaoy, p. 263. 

4nvavasarga, allowing one his own 
way, p. 271* 

AnvSje-kr, to strengthen, p. 27J , 

Abhivldhi, inoludlng, p. 271. 

Abhre^a, equitableneas, p. 271. 

Asas, and Ebhillt, Nominative plural 
and Instrumental terminations gone 
out of use, p. 262. 

Adela, command, p. 257. 

Upajana, augment, p. 263. 

UpadefiSya glSyaata^, unable to teaoh, 
p. 263. 

ITpabandha, augment, p. 263. 

UpSje-kf, to strengthen, p. 271. 

Upek^itavya, finding or observing, 
p. 263. 

UtsaSjana, throwing up, p. 271. 

XJrdhva^o^am ^usyati, withers stand- 
ing, p. 271. 

Kavehan, to fulfil one's longing, p. 271. 

Kannan, signifioation, p. 263. 

Gave;, looking for a cow, p, 255. 

‘ Cak;a8, the teaoh of sight, p, 261. 

‘Oelaknopaih Yfi^ah ( Namnl), rained 
till the clothes were wet, p. 271. 

I Duhitp, a daughter, one that milks 
«oWB, p. 254. 


NSmakarapa, a nominal termination, 
p. 263, 

Niravasita, exoommunloated. p. 271. 

Nivaoane-kF, to be silent, p. 271. 

NivFttisthSna, weak terminations, 
p. 263. 

Naighap^uka, subordinate, p, 263. 

PitF, the father, one who protects, 
p. 254. 

Ppthv!, the earth, that wbioh is broad, 
p. 254. 

PratyavasSna, eating, p. 271. 

Bilma, variety, p. 263, 

BrSbmapavedaiii Bhojayati (Namul), 
feeds every BrShmapa that he finds, 
p. 271. 

BbSnu, the sun, that which shines, 
p, 254. 

Manoban, to fulfil one's longing, p,271. 

Yatho, as to, p, 263. 

SUiksa rBjyena, invested with 
sovereignty, p. 268. 

^rudhf, hear, p. 262, 

Svakarapa, marrying, p. 271. 

Svaposaib puspati ( Namul h supports 
by his own means, p. 271. 
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AgaBtya, p. 545. 

Arjandi p- 503, 532, 533. 

A^oka, (troe), p. 378. 

India, pp. 256, 569. 

Xadamba, (tree), p.3?9. 

Xanba, ( Xwpa )i P- 

XSma, { God of Love ), pp. 363, 626. 

KEnha, ( KF 9 pa ), 535. 

Xpfpa, pp. 379, 499. 

Kpsijiaoanda, same as Epfpa, p. 633. 
Xaikayl, p. 527. 

OaAgE, p. 364. 

Oandharvas, p. 532. 

Gajendia, p. 256. 

Gapapati, p, 504. 

Govaidhana, p. 535. 

Govinda, p. 499. 

JSnakli p. 529. 

TietByuga, p. 544. 

Devakl, p. 533. 

Devadamana, ( God ), p. 379. 

NEga, p. 570. 

NErada, pp. 486, 542. 

NidEna, p. 570. 

NitvEpa, p. 278, 

PSrvati, pp. 489, 494. 

FntanE, p. 533. 

Blbblfapa, p. 541, 

Bphaspati, p. 569. 

BiabmE, pp. 498, 543. 


Bhaiata, p. 486. 

BhaiadvEja, p. 542. 

Mahe^a, p. 487. 

MEdhava, p. 503, 604. 
MSnavendia, pp. 255. 

Muni, p. 490. 

YosodS, p. 533. 

BagbunEtha, p. 529. 

Ragbupati, p. 486. 

Ragbuvlia, p. 544. 

Rati, ( Goddess of Love ), p. 526. 
RSdbS, p. 489. 

REma, pp. 486, 529, 530, 542, 545. 
Bukmipi, p. 532. 

Rudra, p. 529. 

Lak^ml, p. 329. 

Vajia, p. 379. 

Varupa, p. 261. 

Baibkaia, p. 542, 

^aifabbu, p. 485, 545. 

BEinga^ara, p. 532. 

SSligiEma, p. ioi. 

^iva, p. 489. 544. 

^ivatlrtba, p. 364. 

Batl, p. 489. 

Sanaka, p.499. 

Saiasvatl, p. 329. 

BitB, p. 542. 

SudSma, p.544. 

Hanumat, p. 488. 

Haii, p.504. 
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INDEX OF ANCIENT WRITEBS AND WOBKS 


Atthakatha, oommentary by Buddha- 
ghosa on the Dbunimapada, p. 276. 

Atharva-Pratisakbya, p. 288nl; Ath- 
arvaveda, pp. 369| 273. 

Alaihkaravptti of Vamnna, p. 590. 

Aetadbayi of Fapini, p. 582f. ^ 

i^gredai the pks in it referred to, I. 1. 

2, 7; 3.2; 25.12; 71.9; 82.2; II. 
12. 4 ; VT. 56. ] ; VII. 86. 3 ; X. 14. 2 : 
ii. 6, pp. 259, 273. 

EkanEtha, p. 499. 

Aitareya Brabraapa, referenoea to, 
II. 2, 11 ; III. 9, 23, 26 ; IV. 8 ; V. 14; 
VII. 13, 14, 16; Vm. 7, 23, 24, 
pp. 24Sii, 262, 263 ; A. B„ p. 261 ; its 
style, p. 264. 

Xapada, p, 275. 

Xanbadade Prabandba, p. 477. 

Eabira, poet and saint, his works bis 
Bamaio! and BSkhis, pp. 377, 497, 498, 
509, 516, 532, 541, 543. 

EStantia, p. 320 

XstySyana, the grammarian, p. 245; 
his VSrtikas or notes on PSpini’s 
SatraB, p. 265 ; change in Sanskrit 
after the period elapsed between the 
BrSbmapas and Yaska borne witness 
to by X.; PataSjali’s discussion of a 
Vsrtika in X., p. 267f ; Vedio verbal 
forms become obsolete in his time, 
partioiples occupying their place, 
pp. 270, 271 ; X. lived when Sanskrit 
arrived at the classical stage, pp. 273; 
574 ; Fatafijali’s work does not indi- 
cate a different stage In the growth 
of the language from that of X,, 
pp. 274; X., p. 677 ; difference of opi- 


nion between K. and Patafijali, 
pp. 579, 580 ; his date first quarter of 
the 4th century same as that of 
Nandas, pp. 588, 589. 

XaiidSsa, the Setubandha, a poem 
attributed to him but written by one 
Pravarasena, p. 321 ; speeches in the 
Apabhraih^a dialect composed by X, 
in IV act of his Vikramorvailye, 
p. 590. 

XSvyadohana by Tnlasidasa, p. 517f. 
Xsvyaprakaia by Mammata, its Pra- 
krit verses, p. 321. 

XSvyBdar^aby Daij^in, p, 590. 
Xramadi^vara, his Grammar is Biblio- 
theoa Indioa, pp. 247, 362; exiraot 
from his ;work quoted by Lassen, 
pp. S67ul, 368, 369, 480n, 521. 

GadEdhara BhaftEcErya, the great 
NaiyEylka, his style and mode, 
p. 275. 

GEtbEs, writers of these knew the 
spokon language or Pali, p. 318f. 
GupScJhya, the traditional author of 
BpbatkathS, p. 328. 

Gotama, a NaiyByika, his NySyasUtras, 
pp. 265. 275. 

GovardhananEthaji. the story of the 
Manifestation of, in Braj, p. 879f, 
Gau^avadhakSvya by VSkpatlfBja, 
pp. 321, S23n ; a passage from D. 
pp. 3281., 329, 500. 

Cap4a, his Prakrit Grammar not oldte 
than Hemacandra’s, p. 322n3 ( ooa- 
tinued on pp. 323-327 ). 

Oanda, the earliest Hindi poet, pp.494, 
498, 537, 690. 

i Ohandas ( the V edas ), p. 572. 
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JanmasSkhT, a vrork in the FanjSbi, 
p. 379. 

JTSane^Taia, author of dSalne^varl and 
several other works, pp. 3S6f., S34. 
JnSneSvari, oommentary in Marathi 
on the BhagavadgitS hy J&anesvara, 
referred to, 1. 8, 48, 49, IIS, 141, 17L 
176,313, 225; II. 10, 27; III. 163; 
V. 147 ; IX. 1 ; XIII. 197, 200, 214, 
244, 280, 347 ; XVIII. 1147, pp. 477, 
482, 488, 489, 490, 491, 490, 503, 532, 
533, 535. 

TulaaldSsa, Hindi poet, author of RSmS< 
yapa and other works written in the 
Forhl dialeot, passages from his 
RSmSya^a quoted to illustrate the 
uses of the forma in the Verna* 
oulars, pp, 376, 377, 435, 488, 489, 403, 
494,497,498,804, SOS, S09, 536, 527, 
529, 530, 540, 541, 642, 544, 545. 
Taittiriya Brahmaps, 1. 1, 5, II. 7. 18, 
p. 245n ; T. SaAhltit ( Black Yajur- 
veda ), II. 4. 1, 11. 5. 3, p. 345n. 
Trivikrama, grammarian, author of 
FrBkptasUtravptti which gives gram- 
mar of six Prakrit dialects, pp. 331, 
327, 363- 

Dap^in, author of KSvySdac4s, he 
speaks of the Maharls^rl as the pre- 
eminent Prakrit, pp. 320n, 321; men- 
tion of BphatkathB written in the 
Fai4ao! in his KSvySdaraa, p, 328 ; 
mention of ’the ApahhraihSa in his 
work, p. 590, 

Da^amukhavadha ( poem), its author- 
ship doubtful, oomposed by KSiidSsa 
or Fravacasena, p, 321, 

Dhammapada, p. 376f. 

DhStnpStha, list of roots byPSpiui, 
p. 261. 

Nala-Damayanti, work by Mausukha- 
ram, p. 378, 

NSgojibhaJta, NaiySyika, p. 275. 
{Ilgama ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 
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PnfioopSkliySna^ story of Hirapyaka, 
p. 477. 

Fatanjali, the groat grammarian, 
author of MahSbhSsya on KBtyS- 
yana's VSrtikas or notes on FBpini’s 
SEtras, p. 245 ; the language of his 
work, p, 265 ; his language different 
from that of Paplni, p. 270 ; his com- 
ment on the discussion of a V3r- 
tika of KStySyana, p, 271 ; he says 
in his MahSbbBsya; though the 
Vedas were and are committed to 
memory, the literary incalculable 
number of case forms, verbal forme, 
Taddhitas, Kpdantas impossible to 
commit to memory in the absence of 
any general rules laid down by 
grammariana, pp. 569, 573 ; Sanskrit 
not the only language spoken in 
times of KStySyona and F. ; several 
passages in bis MahnbbBsya con- 
tain allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sanskrit, p, 577 ; 
his interpretation of the SQtra 
’qPiK! ( I. ni. 1 ), p. 579 ; corruptions 
of forms were used in hie time but 
not by Vistas ( educated people ), 
p. 581 ; corrupt language, composed 
of correct and incorrect words men- 
tioned by him, must have been the 
vernacular of other classes, p. 583 ; 
his date 2ud century B. 0., p. 588 ; 
his highest respect for PSpini’s 
grammar, p. 589. 

FSpini, the great grammarian, p. 245 ; 
BrBhmapas are the bast represen- 
tatives extant of the verbal portion 
of that longuage of which PBijlni 
wrote grammar ; probably the spoken 
language of his time formed the 
basis of hU grammar, p. 263; verbal 
forms in general in his time, pp. 264 ; 
210; fluent or verbal style of speech 
( BhBqB ) was in use in bis time, 
ibid ; h s Sanskrit more ancient than 
that of KStyiSyana, p. 271; P. 
though not infallible atill not an 
indifferent grammarian, p. 272 j re, 
lauguiigs of bis time, p. 273; he gives 
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AUbaka,tha, oommentary by Buddba- 
ghosa on tba Dhammapada, p. 276. 

Atharva-PratiaBkbya, p. 288nl ; Ath- 
arvaveda, pp. 269, 273. 

AlariikSravrtti of Vamana, p. 590. 

Aa^adbayl of FSpini, p. 583f. 

Rgveda, the jks In it refarred to, I. 1. 

2. 7 ; 3.2; 25. 12; 71. 9 ; 82. 2; 11. 
12. 4 ; VT. 56. 1 ; VII. 86. 3 ; X. 14. 2 ; 
iL 6, pp. 259, 273. 

EkanStha, p. 499, 

Aitareya BrShraapa, reforonooS to, 
II.2,ll;ra.9, 23, 261IV.8; V. 14; 
VII. 13, 14, 16; VIII. 7, 23, 24, 
pp. 24511, 262, 263 ; A. B., p. 261 ; its 
atyle, p. 264. 

KapSda, p, 276. 

Kanhadade Frabandba, p. 477. 

Eabira, poet and saint, bis -works bis 
Ramalol and SSkbis, pp. 377, 497, 498, 
509, 516, 632, 541, 543. 

KStantra, p. 320 

KstytCyaua, the grammarian, p. 245; 
his VSrtikas or notes on Fap.ini’s 
Sntras, p. 265 ; change in Sanskrit 
after the period elapsed between the 
BrShmapas and YSska borne witness 
to by K,; Patafljali’s disoussion of a 
VSrtika in K., p. 2671 ; Vedio verbal 
forms become obsolete in his time, 
partioiples ooonpying their plaoe, 
pp. 270, 271 ; K. lived when Sanskrit 
arrived at the olassioal stage, pp. 273; 
674 ; FataSjali’s work does not indi- 
cate a different stage in the growth 
of the language from that of K„ 
pp, 274; K., p. 677 ; difference of opi- 


nion bet-ween E. and Patafijali, 
pp. 579, 580 ; his date first quarter of 
the 4th century same as that of 
Nandas.pp. 588, 589. 

EalidSsa, the Setubandha, a poem 
attributed to him but -written by one 
Pravarasena, p. 321 ; speeches in the 
Apabbraihsa dialect composed by E, 
in IV act of his VikramorvB^iye, 
p. 590. 

Ksvyadohana by TulasidEsa, p. 517t 
Kavyaprakasa by Mamma^a, its Pra- 
krit verses, p. 321. 

Kfivy&darsa by Dapifin, p. 590. 
Kramadl4vara, his Qrammarin BibUc- 
theca IndioB, pp. 247, 362; extract 
from his -.work quoted by Lassen, 
pp. 367nl, 368, 369, 480n, 621. 

GadSdhara Bba^tEoSrya, the great 
NaiySylka, his style and mode, 
p. 275. 

QSthSs, writers of these knew the 
spokon language or Fall, p. 318f. 
GupS^hya, the traditional author of 
BphatkathE, p. 328. 

Gotama, a NaiyEylka, his NySyaafftras, 
pp. 265, 275. 

GovardhananEtbaji. the story of the 
Manifestation of, in Braj, p. 379f. 
Gau^avadhakEvya by VSkpatifSj^ 
pp. 321, S23n ; a passage from G. 
pp. 3281., 329, 500. 

Oap4a, his Frakrit Grammar not oldhr 
than HemaoEndra's, p. 822u3 ( 001- 
tinued on pp. 323-327 ). 

Canda, the earliest Hindi poet, pp.494, 
498, 537, 690. 

Chandas ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 
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JanmaaSkh!, a work in the FanjSbi, 
p. 379- 

JSane^vata, author of JfleCne^var! and 
several other works, pp. 366f., 531. 
JnSne^vari, a oommentary in Marathi 
on the BhagavadgitS by J&Sne^vara, 
referred to, 1. 3, 43, 49, 113, 141, 171. 
176,213, 225! II. 10, 27; III. 162; 
V. 147 ; IX. 1 i XlII. 197, 200, 214, 
244, 280, 847 ; XVIII. 1147, pp. 477, 
482, 488, 489, 490, 491, 499, 503, 532, 
533, 535. 

TulasIdSsa, Siudipoet, author of RSma- 
yapa and other works written in the 
Furhi dialect, passages from his 
RSmSyapa quoted to illustrate the 
uses of the forms in the Verna- 
oulars, pp, 376, 377, 485, 488, 489, 403, 
494,497, 498, 504, 505, 509, 526, 527, 
529, 530, 540, 541, 642, 644, 545, 
Taittlriya Brahmape, L 1. 5, II. 7 18, 
p. 245n i T. SaihhitS ( Black Yajur- 
veda ), II. 4. 1, II. 5. 2, p. 245n. 
Trivikrama, grammarian, author of 
PrSkptasiltravFtti whioh gives gram- 
mar of six Prakrit dialects, pp. 321, 
327, 362* 

Dap^io, author of KSvySdar4a, he 
speaks of the MahSrSstrl as the pre- 
eminent Prakrit, pp. 320n, 321; men- 
tion of BphatkathS written in the 
Fai^ad in his KavySdar^a. p. 328 ; 
mention of -the Apabhraifa^a in his 
work, p. 590. 

Daiiamukhavadha ( poem ), its author- 
ship doubtful, composed by KaUdSsa 
or Fravarasena, p, 321. 

Dhammapada, p. 276f. 

DhStupSthn, list of roots hyPSpini, 
p. 261. ' 

Nala-Damayanti, work by Mansukha- 
ram, p. 378, 

NSgojibhatta, Naiyayika, p. 275. 
Nigama ( the Vedas ), p. 572, 
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PafloopSkliyana, story of Hirapyaka, 
p. 477. 

Fataajali, the great grammarian, 
author of MahSbhasya on KStyS- 
yana’s Vartikas or notes onPapini’s 
Satras, p. 245 ; the language of his 
work, p, 265 ; bis language different 
from that of PBpini, p. 270 ; his com- 
ment on the discussion of a VSr- 
tika of KatyByana, p, 271 ; he says 
in his M ahBbhSsya ; though the 
Vedas ware and are oommitted to 
memory, the literary inoaloulable 
number of case forms, verbal forms, 
Taddhitas, Kjrdantas impossible to 
commit to memory in the absence of 
any genotal rules laid down by 
grammarians, pp. 569, 573 ; Sanskrit 
not the only language spoken in 
times of KBtyByono and P. ; several 
passages in bis MahBbbBsya con- 
tain allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sanskrit, p, 577 ; 
his interpretation of the Sutra 

( I- III, 1 ). p. 579 ; corruptions 
of forms were used in bis time but 
not by Sistas ( educated people }, 
p. 581 ; corrupt language, composed 
of oorreot and incorreot words men- 
tioned by him, must have been the 
vernaoular of other classes, p. 583 ; 
bis date 8od century B. 0„ p. 588 ; 
his highest respect for FSpini's 
grammar, p. 589. 

pspiui, the great grammarian, p. 245 ; 
BrBhmapas are the best represen- 
tatives extant of the verbal portion 
of that language of whioh FBpini 
wrote grammar ; probably the spoken 
language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar, p. 263 ; verbal 
forms in general in his time, pp. 264 ; 
210; fluent or verbal style of speaab 
( BbB?B ) was in use in bis time, 
ibid ; h s Sanskrit more anoient than 
that of KBtydyana, p. 271; P. 
though not infallible still not an 
indifferent grammarian, p. 272 ; re, 

' laugmge of his time, p< 273 ; he gives 
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in bis grammar a good many rules 
applicable exclusirel;^ to the dialect 
of the Vedas, the synonymna used for 
the latter being Ohandaa, Higama, 
Mantra and BrShmdpa, p- 572; 
BhE?B or the ordinary Sanskrit, 
distinguished from the dialect of the 
Vedas, must be the language used in 
his time ; BbSsS, a proper name, but 
in later Sanskrit it acquired a 
generic signification and meant 
language generally ; F, refers cer- 
tain points to popular usages, e. g> 
the names of countries are conven- 
tional, no grammatical analysis he 
given of them, it being flotitious, 
p. 573 ; change in the language 
between the times of P. and XEtyE- 
yana, p. 574 ; bis age about 8th 
century B.O., p. 589 ; referenoos to 
his sBtras, 1. 1, 36 ; 3. 1; III. 2, 171 ; 4. 
9, 10, 11. 12, 14 ; IV. 1. 49; V. 2. 96, 
98, 99 i 3.73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 85, 86, 87, 
96,97; 4.4; VI. 3. 109; VII. 1.10, 
39, 41, 46, 60; VIII. 2.8, pp. 268, 
259, 272, 420, 500, 579, 681 ; P., pp. 262, 
263, 267, 271, 272, 273, 274. 302, 312, 
320, 420, 564, 667, 568, 574, 675, 577, 
581, 688, 589. 

FurSpas, p, 576. 

Frahodhaoandrodaya ( drama ) in- 
stanoes of the use of the Ardha- 
mSgadhl, p. 327. 

Pravarasena, Setubandha, poem attri- 
buted to ZSlidHsa but vjritteu by P. ; 
BSpa says about him in his Har^a- 
oarita, “ his ( F.’s ) fame reached 
the other side of the ocean by means 
of Betu ”, p, 321. 

PrSkptasUtravptti, grammar of six 
dialects by Trivikrama, p. 321. 

Prstt4afcbyas, Vsjasaneyi-P. in Indi- 
Bche Studien, volume V, p. 145 ; and 
Atharva-P, edited by Whitney, 
I, 37, p. 288nl ; vowel sound ex- 
plained in P.S, p. 289n ; sr In'^ and 
is rapidly pronounced and the 
temporal value assigned to it is half 


a Matra in P.s while In Prakrit 
transformation it is one Mstts; 
p. 330. 

FremasBgara, in Hindi, p. 379, 

Fremanand, his SndSmSnum Oaritra 
pp. 540,544. 

BEpa ( poet ), he highly praises the 
author of Setubandha im his Hatfa- 
oarita, p,321. 

Bshvroya, its twenty-one varieties, 
p. 269. 

Buddhaghosa, his commentary (Attha- 
kathS) on. the Dhammapada written 
in 5th century A. D., p. 276, 

Beharilal, his work Satasal and com- 
mentaries on his works in the Braj, 
pp, 876, 377, 489, 504, 509, 

BrEhmapa ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 

Bbagavatl, a Jain religious work in 
Prakrit, p, 247. 

BhEgavata, X Book ( Hindi ), p. 377. 

Mantra ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 

MansukharSma, bis work Nala-Dama- 
yanti, p. 378, 

MahSbhBrata ( by Veda-VyEsa ,) 
p. 392n. 

MahSbhEsya, passages in M. contain- 
ing alluBions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sk., p. 577; 
passages from M. referred to, 
pp. 584, 588 ; author of M, says, it is 
the duty of BrEhmapa to study 
Vedas with their Abgas ( or illus- 
trative BSstras ) grammar being the 
ohief of them, p, 589. 

MBlatl-MEdbava, pp. 507, 540. 

MudrErSksass, p. 325. 

Myoohakatika, pp, 308, 326 327. 

Moropant, Marathi poet, p, 552. 

Yajurveda, (White); its Msdhya** 
dina Beoension, practice for reading 
invariably i? for p. 458, 
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' YSakailie lays dow^ ooneot principles 
o{ the derivation of words, p. 24S ; 
his language more ancient than that 
of the test of the non-Vedio litera* 
Inre ; archaic words and expres- 
sions in his Nirukta, p. 263 ; after 
his time Sanskrit underwent a pecu- 
liar change, ibid ; style in his time, 
p, 264 ; change that came over 
Sanskrit after the period that 
elapsed between the BrShmapas 
and Yaska, pp* 267 ; Y*, p* 271, ‘273, 
312 ; he refers in his Nirukta to the 
Vedio dialect and another called 
BhSfS, p. 572; his Sanskrit called 
Middle Sanskrit, p. 574 ; YSska lived 
a short time before FSpini, p. 589. 

Bukmlpi-Svayaihvara, pp. 469, 533, 

Laksmidhara, his work on grammar 
mentions six dialects, pp. 321, 327, 

LalitavistSra or life of Buddha, p. 317f. 

Yararuoi, bis Fr&kptalaksapa, one of 
the sixtieatises on Prakrit grammar ‘ 
p, 319 ; he derives ^aurasenl from 
Sanskrit, p. 320 ■ re. the oldness of hU 
Prakrit, p.325n; V. indistinct in seve- 
ral cases ; his rules misunderstood by 
all writers ; he is incomplete, p. 345n2; 
V„ p, 347 i pronouns in V., p. 350, 352; 
verbal forms in V„ p. 354 ; Apabh- 
raih da not mentioned by Y., p, 362; 
V., p, 469 ; ho gives the termination 
asur, P. 501; the Sautasen! Abso- 
lute terinination according to V. 
pr, p. 510 ; V., p. 560. 

Yallabha, his works in the Braj, p. 376. 

Vajasneyi-PtEtidSkhya, p. 288nl, 

VEtsySyana, his BhS^ya on Qotama’s 
NySya Satra, pp. 265, 275. 

VSmano, author of AlathkEravftti, 
p. 590. 

Vikramorvadi, Prakrit speeches of the 
king, in the IV act of V., are in Apa- 
bhtadida dialect, pp. 362, 420, 590. 
VidvanEtha, he attributes DEk^ipEiyS 
to gamblers In hi? BShityadatpapa, 
p. 827, 


YepIsadihSra, p. 325. 

Vedas, pp. 567, 569, 570, 672, 573, 589. 

^aihkarEoSrya, bis BhSfya presents 
philosophical style in middle stage, 
p. 266. 

datapaths BrEbmahB, 1. 4. 1. 10, p. 262; 
its style, p. 264. 

SabarasvSmin, bis BhE^ya on Jaimlnl's 
^ Satras, p. 26Sf 

SSkuntala, use of %iB^in, p. 294 ; Present 
used for Imperative moed, illustrated 
^ from, p. 308, 

SErhgadhara, hii FaddhBti, p> 321. 
SadbhEfScandtikE by Oandra, p. 321. 

SSmaladSsa ( author ), p. 541, 

SSmaveda, p. 269. 

SEbityadarpapa, author of B. assigus 
several dialeots to sevarBl classes of 
people, e. g> MSgadhI to the atten- 
dants in the royal seraglio, Ardha- 
mEgadhl to footmen, royal ohtldren, 
and merchants, FtEoyS to the Vida- 
^aka and others, Xvantiki to shar- 
pers, warriors, and clever men of 
the world, DSksiiiEtyB to gamblers, 
^SkErl to SakErss, SakBs, and others, 
BBbllkE to celestial persons, DrSvidl 
to Dravi^las and others, Sbhlrl to 
cowherds, OEp^alikl to outcastes, 
Abhirl and SEbari, also to those who 
live by selling wood and leaves, and 
FaidScI to dealers in charcoal, and 
j^aurasem to band-maids, pp, 323, 
324, 326, 327nl. 

SEradEsa, his works, distinction bet- 
ween the idioms of 3, and Tnlasl- 
dEsB, p. 376. 

BurasEgars, pp. 535,536. 

Betubandha, attributed to KSlidSsai 
but written by Pravarasana, p. 321. 
SvargEtohapa by SundarbhaUBt P* 517. 

Harsaoarlta, author of Setubandha 
praised by BSpa io H., p. 321. 

HEla, author of Saptadatl, a eoUeotiun 
of seven hundred songs, ohiefly of an 
amorous nature, pp. 247, 321, 
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HemaDandta, a Jain scholar of Guja- 
rat lived in 12th century ; his Pra- 
krit grammar edited by Dr. Piaohel, 
p, 319 ; also author of a of the 
Del! words ( DelmttmamalS ), p. 320 : 
gives grammar of two more dialeots, 
the OttlikS-Pailaci, and the Apabh- 
raihla. p, 331 ; he identifies the Ar- 
dhamSgadh! with the Peinoipal Pra- 
krit, p. 322 ; H. quoted in connection 
with the speolflo grounds one oan 
find in Prof. Weber's book in support 
of the assertion of that the Jain 
dialect oooupios a middle position, 


p. 322n3 ( oontinued on pp. 323-327) | 
he illustrates rulos about the t/rgg^ - 
dhi from speeches of low characters 
in ^likuntala, MudrSraksasa and 
Vopisatiihata, p. 326; Prakrit die. 
loots mentioned to be six by H, 
p. 327 ; H. followed by author in all 
his observations on tbe Prakrits 
pp. 345 and n2, 350, 852, 354, 356, 357! 
words from his Eola of Desya words 
given, p. 360 ; his grammar of Apa. 
bhraihia, pp. 362, 363, 368, 372, 421, 
439, 441, 448, 469, 480n, 500, 606, 528 
529, 534, 539, 540, 560. 
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Anfrooht, Professor, his view re, the 
origin of Prakrits and Sanskrit, 
p. 569. 

Beanies, Mr., his comparative gram- 
mar of the modern Aryan languagos, 
pp. 247, 391n, 480a; his erroneous 
view re. the forms of Future, p, 494 ; 
onYernaoular causal terminations, 
p. 508n; his wrong derivation of 
vilt, P- 527; on case ter- 
minations, pp. 532, 534, 537 ; B. and 
Dr. Hoernie on the suffix p. 541 ; 
B. and Dr. Trumpb, their wrong ana- 
logy between ^and Latin bo, p. 554 ; 
his argument against Prakrit that 
none of the Prakrits was ever a 
spoken dialect, p, 560 ; in bis Intro- 
duction to Comparative Grammar, 
be speaks of Prakrits as spoken 
languages but the same view modi- 
fied later, pp. 562, 563; his view- 
Frakrits arose by natural develop- 
ment, while Sanskrit was oreated 
by Brahmans and principally by 
PS^ini,— criticised, pp. 567, 568, 569. 


Bonfey, Professor, p. 267. 

Buhler, Dr., and the work of Bphat- 
kathS of Qupfi^byn, p. 328, 

Burnouf, M., French Scholar, his sasay 
on the derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit, p, 246. 

Caldwell, Dr., traces the origin of the 
termination ia to the Dravidianf, 
p. 526. 

Childers, Professor, his Pall Dictionary , 
p. 246 ; extract from his Pal 
Dictionary re. the relations between 
Sanskrit and Pall, pp. 570, 571; 

corruption oirff found in his 
Dictionary, p. 631 ; his opinion— no 
Delya or non- Aryan words in Pall, 
p. 588. 

Clough, an original treatise on the 
Pali by, p. 246. 

Oolebrooke, his essays, p, 246, 

Cowell, Dr., his edition of FrSkyta- 
prakSla by Vararuoi, p. 247. 

Cunningham, General, fifth version of 

I Aloka's edicts at Ehalsi, discovered 
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by, p. 313 ; Buddhist Insoriptions at 
MathurS disooveied by, p, 316. 

D’Alwis, Mr., bis vrork ou the Pali, 
p. 247. 

Diokens, bis false analogies such as 
‘ I knowed, ' ‘ you was ' etc. seen in 
his novels, p. 254. 

Ellis, Mr,, his preface to Campbell's 
Grammar of the Telugu Language, 
p. 345. 

Fausbcill, a Danish scholar, his edition 
of the Pali text, p, 246, 

GoldstUoker, on the arohato ohacaoter 
of the language existing In PSpini’s 
time, p. 271n ; his observations help 
to deolde the data of PSpini as being 
about the Sth oentucy B. C., p< 589. 

Grierson, his Linguistio Survey of 
India, p. 247n3. 

HlSernle, his essays on some points in 
vernacular philology appeared in 
the Journal of Bengal Asiatic So- 
oiety. p. 247 ; his Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Gau^ian languages, 
p. 247n3 ; in the introduction to hie 
edition of Capra's FrSkptalaksapa be 
makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of 
which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vara- 
tuci and Hemaoandra ; bis views re. 
the changing, preserving and drop- 
ping of certain vowels and conso- 
nants in the *' older Prakrit ” of 
Cayda refuted and conclusion arriv- 
ed at that the Prakrit of Cupejia was 
not older than that of Hcmccandra 
and Yararuoi, p. 322n3 ( continued 
on pp. 323, 324, 325, 326, 327 ) ; traces 
infinitives in vernaculars to Sanskrit 
Potential participles ia 3 ^;f[tr| p. 502; 


on the derivation of the suffix t)i;7 
from Sanskrit past participle 
p. 541. 

Kellogg, his Hindi Grammar, p. 247n3. 

Lassen, Professor, a German scholar, 
his essay on the derivation of the 
language from Sanskrit ; also his 
work entitled Institutiones Linguae 
Pracratioae based upon the gramma- 
tical works of native writers and 
upon Prakrit passages occurring in 
Sanskrit dramatic plays, p. 346; be 
points out instances of the use of 
the Ardhamagadhi in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya, p. 326 ; he thinks D&k- 
pipStyS and Avantiki are the lan- 
guages in the mouths of a gambler 
and a keeper of gambling house, 
named Mathura, respectively in 
Mpeohaka^ika, p- 327nl ; on grammar 
of Prakrits, p. 346nl ; on terminations 
in Prakrits, p. 354nl; on the deri- 
vation of verbal forms in Prakrit, 
p. 355nl and n2; on deolension in 
the Apabhraihsa ; his extract &om 
Kramadlsvara, pp. 367 and 367nl, 
368, 369, 371; on personal pronouns 
in the Vernaculars, p. 480nl ; on ver- 
bal forms in the Vernaoulars, p. 490 ; 
on case termination in Vernaculars, 
p. 537. 

Locke, English Philosopher, on aoou- 
rate pronunciation, p. 251. 

Max Mflller, Professor, his opinion 
about Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, etc, 
Pp. 566, 570. 

Muir, Dr„ bis valuable work “ Sanskrit 
Texts " in five volumes second of 
which devoted to Prakrit philology, 
p. 247. 

Pisohel, Dr., his edition of Hema- 
candra’s Prakrit Grammu and his 
elaborate contribution to the Grun- 





driaa der Arlsohon Fhilologie, 
p. 847nl j iuBtrumental in fuj such as 
^a[ mentioned by him, p. 6S5 ; be 
ooiroboratea the view of Mr. Beames 
that none of the Prakrits were ever 
spoken languages, p. 560. 

Senart, M., KaooSy ana’s Native Gram- 
mar edited by him, p. 29601 . 

Slack, Major, history of Eai Diaoa in 
his Grammar, p, 378. 

Trump, Dr., his Grammar of the 
Sindhi language, pp. 347, 490 ; his 
derivations of Vernacular termina- 
tions, pp. 6 S 6 , 537, 540, 550, 554, 

Tumour, his edition of the Pali text, 
p. 346. 

Vrajalal, a Gujarati Pandit, his little 
tract on the History of Gujarati, 
p. 847 1 he mentions a work named 


Muajarasa, written in the ApabhN 
aihia, p, 363, 

Weber, Professor, his elaborate ana- 
lysis of the language and contents 
of a Jaina religious work in Prakrit 
entitled the Bhagavati, and of the 
language of a oolleotion of Prakrit 
songs by H5la, together with an 
edition and translation of the work 
named Baptaiatl, pp. 247, 321, 322 1 
his view re. the Jaina dialect, 
p. 332n3 ; his opinion re. the fo^ 
mation of Sanskrit and Prakrits, 
pp. 562f, 567. 

Whitney W. D., reference to his edi- 
tion of Atharva-Pr5tl4&khyB,p, 288nl 

Wilson H. H., Professor, his Hindu 
Theatre, p. 246 5 his views re. Pra- 
krit, p. 559f, his view— Prakrits 
not spoken dialects but artificial 
adaptations, p. 561. 
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W near : p, 248f. 

3fg Ft. for ais» P- 343. 

Pali, p, 309. 

H., Pr. p, 411, 
erar M. snw a De^ya word,p.360, 
atfWH Pali fora r p ^ TN, p. 383. 
SRfT^T^ Skr., p. 327nl. 

3#, G-. 3rtw, pp. 468, 469. 
sprffr H„ 3#, p. 470. 
sprcPr. for p. 341. 

sniEfT, 3nr, p. 425. 

3mr Pali for sm, p, 383. 
erm^ for 3 Jn<t:, p. 398. 
sifftr Pali for arf^, pp. 283, 347. 
srfrirnf &o, ( Apabhr. ), p, 368. 
srtrNfSt loo. sing., p, 346. 
aifftiuit or for spift, p. 346. 

3if?irat, 31^^ Pali for 3Hni!, snn, 
p. 298. 

3(faiw rr-^, p. 396. 

3!fftiwr and p, 298. 

3n^, pp. 298, 347. 

3T^N or fi^, pp. 298, 304 ; 3(fS' 
for 3nN M., p. 409,- ”11^, p. 387. 
3W, G, 3IHT1', p. 467. 

3I«rrtr, a Deiya rrord, M. anTNniT, 
p, 360. 

siflT, in M., pp. 406, 439. 
3^^ Pr. for Fjfr, p. 341. 

p. 368. 

sgw: or “qj for 3(i»iaT, pp. 434, 463. 
MnIvT! H., sjfNW, p. 433. 
arNHT Pr,, straw, p. 447. 

3t?gr Palj, p, 330. 


sresTT ( Pali ) for p. 282. 

3t'e^*l ( Pali ) for smwf, p, 379, 
STE&T Prakrit for strsiF^, p. 334. 

3TST of 3wt from m Skr,, p. 383. 
srsrrrat G. from Skr. or 

Pr., p, 399. 

stssr Pali for spir, p, 283, 
araiff, G., Skr. stfriW, p. 440. 

3tf Pali for sw, p. 282. 
atST ( like awfr ) or Pali, 
pp. 301, 304, 305. 

pp. 423, 429. 

sw or iwt Pr. for sitor, p, 330. 
spnir Pr. for 3wr, p. 332. 

^ and STirr Pali for 3mN!J,p.299. 
®ra^-f?rPali, P.299. 
strtT, SRTHt &0, Pali. p. 299. 
smr Pali for stTcffr, pp. 283, 388, 
»ri?N Pali for 3t%, p. 305. 
stsw, Pr. spif , M. srare, p. 575. 
3l5f in «!W M., pp. 406, 577. 

315 Pali, P'302. 

SfKasr Pali for siri^, p, 283. 
aw, M. sirsT, p. 463. 
awiw Skr., p. 539. 
aiafr Pali for spsarr, p, 388, 
arjRf “ half dead ", p. 437. 
ai^ from 31HT, p. 583. . 
awftw, 31jftl!T(W-), H. p, 432. 

31%T ( Saura.) for siwtgr, p. 343. 
31W Skr., p. 500. 

at^ H, ^ or Skr. sftwrr, 
pp. 439, 480. 

31«PNT, Pali, p. 311. 
smNT, snwC^, p. 435. 


77 fR. G. Bhandarkar'g works, Vol. IV.l 
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stof ®r5tr ( "Pali )» P‘ 279' 

for snTW { ApaWir. ), p. 365. 
a<m<iii . Skr„ p. ’i83. 

3 TS»r Pali for sisr, p. 283. 
gTS*p^ Pall for stwr^NC, P. 283. 

from stWcT, p. 507. 
fflPgN Pali for ar^i p. 279. 
arfimssr Pali V- 332. 

stsqaSTJPRt M. p. 428, 
a^wt^cTT, M. B. P. 428. 
sra, M. swTcy. aw*noS, 3wn%,p.467. 

Pr- P- 333. 
ar^RT, ara#? &o.^ Pa'll! P- 302. 
arq;, asg’nii &o. P- 350. 

zm Pali for V‘ 

z^r^, 3*^ Palii P. 303. 

3tl^ Pali for 3lf%Ti p. 279. 
z{vs, z{^, 3 F(^ Pali, pp.303,304. 
gpr, 31^ &o. Pali, p. 302. 

SOT for arpf Pali, PP- 279, 286. 

Mapiadhl for sw, p. 344. 
3 pni 5 ’«T Saur. for p. 510. 
from afPTT Skt., p. 383. 
M.^,P.428, 

«R(Fr, M.*CT!T, pp. 454, 467. 

Pali for , pp. 285, 317. 
ai^tr Pali for or p. 285, 
st^, aioT, aiPi, P- 25ir ; G. srrr [ t ], 
p. 461, 

gi 5 rgt!?i: Pr, ararasT, p. 342. 

Pr. for p. 341. 
a^,5R^, Pali, p, 309. 

M. aiTf, p. 360. 
gjai?lTP(, M. JMtoMi', P. 442. 
aroraRT, M. srarr, p. 439. 

Pali for 3P^, p. 283. 
g^^ Pali for 31TSW, p. 283. 
z[m Pali for p. 283, 

Pali, p. 309. 

3154 or Apabhr., p. 371. 
silJS for 3^ Pali, p, 314. 

Pali, P. 309, 


3TT of snw, M. 3n»Rr, p. 430. 

®[T3n^ or for Pr. ®nr^, 
pp. 333, 359. 

wsr or ant, p. 404. 

SRTfcJ B., p, 498. 
srrar, sn^, an^. p, 404. 
srt^g- H. G. 3#, p. 415, 
saying, p, 436. 

H. 3 i|t, p. 448. 
stnpnsT H. sn^otoi, p. 467. 

STPT of sufSt from aiJT Skr,, p. 884. 
3{nr M. 3ri?f, p. 414. 
aiinoft, !a|‘fs‘«r, p. 426. 
stT'sww, M. 8ii=5ran^, p. 442. 
ansT from Skr. sw, p. 381. 

3D3TqjTT B. of today, p. 543. 
a^itirj from 33gFr, p. 393. 

Mag. for anw^, p. 344. 
an^ from an^ Skr., p. 385. 
anotw^ir for str^P:, p. 421. 
aparwffT.anoiPTOi^, Skr. ari^mtS, 
pp. 580, 581. 

arnnrn Pr. for aTRSR, n. 342. 
artcT M. arfS!, p. 545. 
airii|fT M., p, 538. 

anttra: Skr. for Pali anr, p. 304 ; 
3^iiT[tiT Pr., p, 347 ; M. arnitiT, 
p, 464 ; aror, p. 471. 
z^ and zm^, a^iT, arirsT, p. 299. 
giTT from ^ Skr., p. 382. . 
sUPTOtr from anieaR[, p. 386 ; anw 
anfilH, p. 454. 

B. of your honour, p.543* 
aps^ or amt M., p. 500. 

Pr. forsn*!?®', p. 333. 
amcf^ M.,p. 499. 
anff B., 3riW M., p. 422. 

pp. 416, 442. 
aiT^oCT myrobalons, p. 443, 
an^ from aiPiRt or Skr,,p.385, 
arits? Pr. for ail^, p* 342, 
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?(n*^ from , p. 386, 
spWtRP, M. 3ltarr^, p. 417 , Pr., 
p, 475. 

sun^itW, p. 427. 

M.oblique sfl[f5qrR,p,513f. 
p, 418, 

3inr of sirin' from sirri Skr., p.384; 
snai, p. 498. 

sinra H., command, p. 474. 
snit or sinj^ Pali, p. 301. 
siftnr, sinrst Apabhr., p. 370. 
sin: M,,siW5T.p.430. 
sm from sm Skr., p, 385. 

31^ Pr., becoming aig or s%,p.335' 
siriw M, SI# and M, p. 468. 
SH^ , nrfbutispi: etc., p. 322nl. 
SIR!! M. p, 498, 

m Yern. G. Causal p, 505, 
smr from sirir!, p. 382. 
srtqal or siiN^, p, 418. 

3ir^, 31^, p. 424, 
sirsrf, p, 387. 

SIR! of snf^iTT from siri«^, p. 385. 
3lft, p. 483. 

I^ai, qw, p. 425. 
f¥isn>r Pali for p, 290, 
fipg, p. 469. 

IS, M. 3Rr, p, 445; P, fW, Pr, 
3^ or ?SFI|, pp. 468, 469. 

Pr. for sifRC, pp. 335, 340. 
1^0“ to wish, p. 295. 
fS0*R Pdi for-.fsgR; Skr., p. 304, 
p. 294. 

Pali, p, 311, 

IR of laRT from Skr., p. 384. 
fisrrPr,, p. 358. 

^RRffRR Skr.,p. 539. 

Pali for p. ^30. 
^RPr.,p.571. 


f«W Pali, p. 304. 
iftoRPr,, p.^49. 

fi?lRT, etc. Pali, p. 302. 
int, lil, %JP[ eto,, p. 350. 

for sr^RPi, p. 410. 

I^tR, ?cRlR Vedio, p, 312. 

wm, p. 388. 

If from ITT Skr,, p, 383. 

for siur^sr:, p. 408. 

|»RI,?^,p.47J. 

?% for 1^, p. 339. 

for R5IPT Pali, p. 279. 

RTO3I or R^TSU Pr. RR5nR,p. 341. 
RW0 or sSRim from p. 397. 
!R«TRRT, RRHR, p. 436. 

^Reft H. for ai^r, p. 411. 

!^5R P. for aifit, p. 410. 
p. 360. 

rrht P. utterance, p. 426. 

Pali.p, 311. 
for ?g, pp. 292, 339. 

331101 P. "light” p. 426. 

3^ Pali, p. 330. 

forR53R0.p, 408. 

33317, p. 361. 

3otR 0 Skr., R5To5 M., p. 256. 

3fS?B Skr. H. p. 428. 

35TR Pali for RRTR, p. 286. 

33 of 3t^'RT from RtHI Skr., 
p. 385. 

R3t p. 426. 

33RT, p. 425. 

33tRT, H., p. 447. 

3llr from 3fRt Skr., p. 386. 

3ft7, M. H. G ., p.3^0. 

3 |m(^s ur, for RSlRf^W* P* 421. 
33f, Pali for Rwr.p. 279. 

3RiTft. P. 346, 

3t«ini, p. 425. 
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of M. G.. pp, 463,481. 
grf^np, M. ##r!rr, pp. 445, 465. 

H, ^r, p, 428. 
g^ ra qrarg, M. sqW, p. 460. 
p. 580. 

Tali p. 316. 

35fr!T, M. p. 442. 

!31[^!T, M. p. 466. 

M. p. 464. 
for Skr. p. 411. 
grqsT, ^ftpr Skr., pp. 424, 425, 426. 
?qar<T, to be produced, p. 426. 
5sqarfrT, p. 425. 
saq^nf^mTiPali, p. 317. 

M. p. 428. 

5rq^S5T, M. aftoS^sT, p. 468. 

Sr[5v M. pp. 401, 428, 441. 
arcrf^ for Pr. pp. 401, 496. 

H. IrsT, p. 428. 

3q?KTf5r, Skr., p. 308. 

gqrw, M. H. Skr., pp.413,450. 

^wiPT, M. qrwrr, p. 42*. 

'sqrwTir as 3qr»^ir Pali, p. 281, 
garaff, p. 424 ; M. qraot, 

Sk. p. 452. 

3's^ Pali for glt*T, p. 281. 

^ Pali for ^ p, 281 ; 

^ etc. p. 351. 

P. 500, 

MagadhI for ^rqf^ORT, p. 344. 
p 361. 

for p. 333. 

«wr M. 3^ in SPfToST, p, 462. 

P. p. 477. 

Skr, pp. 424, 425, 
Pali for 55. P- 292- 

3! or ^ a louse 4!!3r Skr. p, 524 
3W, p. 395. 

Pali, p.281i 5^ M.,p.464. 
for 5g, pp. 410, 415. 


p, 446. 

3re#, 3r®rtr, p. 446. 

M, fRr, p. 465. 

5K® in 3^M., p. 391. 

RtJ for 35, % or *^5? p, 289, 
qem for 5%, ^ or p. Jg#. 

of qg from qW) p. 386. 
q3TT^5 Pr. for qq;(W, p. 335. 
q? for qf^, p. 326n3. 
qqsUT, p. 571. 

q»R«iq5q, H. P. vsf, TO, p, 428. 
qqqtRT M. arq;^, p, 439. 
q®' or qar Pr, for qeP, p. 331. 
qfTTftg- for cRiTRt5 Pali., p. 314. 
qpq Pr. for aiq, p. 340. 
q^ M. from ?qq Skr., p. 528 
qq for qq, p. 334. 
qt^ or qf|- Pali, p. 302, 
q!5 Pali, p. 308, 
qfq5 Pr. for qqqr, p. 333. 
qqt from ^iqr Skr. p. 382. 
q^ 51 %^ Mag. qq gqq;, p. 352, 
q% Mag. qq S^q:, p, 479. 

H:# from isqr, pp. 382, 385. 

aitqsoT from p. 393, 

Pali for atra^, p, 289. 
aifaisy for 3n[||% Skr., p. 412. 
arlf Pali for sj, p, 291. 

end. from sq^, p. 397. 
afroRT Pali for aiqsRr, p. 286. 

I arfnjqr for a^qqq, p. 401, 

1 3Tb^y?r Pall for aiqfftq, p. 286. 
arflQ Pali' for arqr^, p, 289, 
afJqoT M, for ai^, p. 410, 

3ii% Pr. for apjqlt p. 339, 
ait^ in aJbRST G., p. 397. . . . 
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for 3^, p. 393, 

^t^fSTT for p. 401. 

5Sl^ dial, p. 397. 

5«t^Pr. 9NFr?,p,465. 
sSW for ®m*fr^r, p. 401, 
sSfN? Pr. for p. 331. 

Pali for p. 291. 

s^I'from^Skr., p.384. 
afhmi son of 3TO p. 573. 

for3TrTfll%%?FPali,p.285. 

siftsc from arif Skr., p. 385. 

for arrsfJnp Pali, p. 285. 

53ler Pr. for p. 335. 

^Pr. for <Ff^,p. 335. 

Pr. for «FiIW, pp. 330, 858 
^ Skr, armpit M. p. 527. 

qrsgtT, °% M, qjm, pp, 437,445,446, 
«55nBr Pali for 5B»i?pr, p. 332. 
’PSsrfRr-^ Pali **rttr4, 
p. 300, 

!B33rw, tg^ ST Wl Pali, p. 300. 

^ Pali for pp. 286, 288. 
5JJW, ^ Pr., p. 417 j M, 
p. 435, 

Skr. M. p. 435. 

Skr. M. p, 435, 
from fZ, p. 507. 

tpjor from ^jgor, pp. 399,453. 

for p. 418, 

^ Or. for set. P- 418, 
«PlaTfor«fl5^,p. 411, 

M. ^PST, &o. 1^, p. 438, 

zmi Pr. qssRp, p. 331. 

Pr. for p, 342. 

wg;: M. p. 417. 

^!W>r Tadbhava, p, 360, 

^ for ?fW[, p. 326ii3, 
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M. *P 3 T«iir, p, 449. 

Pali for p. 289. 

Skr. ^ M., pp. 251, 475. 
Skr. or tpir#, p. 523. 
g!5HT H., p. 449, 

^ 5 ^ in iiff M., p. 406. 

'is=?ft!9r, p. 361. 

^5^, 9^:, JF^, p, 471. 

for ^ or M„ p.403. 
OT? Skr. M. pp. 435 , 437. 
splNfsufor %5ilH. p, 401. 

H. P. p. 413. 
for SBH5I Apabhr, p. 365, 

Sfwrar for qrTO, p. 334 . 
for ep 5 r«r, p. 343. 

Tatsama, pp, 360; fbHoJ M. 
pp. 442, 443. 

plural, Apabhr, p. 366. 
^iTrrjfor^HRi^iit Apabbr,p. 366, 
p. 443. 

Pali for TOOT, p, 284, 
p. 852. 

Magadhi for FB»JW«3t,p. 352. 
from f^n^, p. 389. 

^ for 5 cP 5 C, p. 326n3. 

^ Pali for p. 286. 

^ of ^ 7 , pp, 382, 383f 

385,386; O.B. ^ p. 488. 

G. H.,p, 356ii2. 

M, p. 491. 

doing, p. 436. 
for Pr„ p. 387. 

or M., p. 254. 
p, 607. 

^;^NTf5r Skr., p, 308, 

qs^Pr.'^'ar^ Skr.«PTii?lr,p.508. 
O. do, p. 457. 

G. p. 493. 

FB# G. M:.^,p.493. 

, G. he will do. p, 442. 

I H. to cause to do, p, 447. 
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M. p. 055; 

M. should be done, p. 502. 
?B% M.. p, 500. 

Pali, p. 311. 
or p. 429. 

ApabhramSa, p. 493. 
uuaugmented !|j^, p. 424. 
doing, p. 436. 

M. or iRl ^. p. 5 04. 

or p. 493. 

M.^,^'’irrffT,pp.483,491. 
^Pr.,p. 354. 

&c., p. 405. 

!Fd M. p. 484. 

or Pali, p. 306. 

^ M. pp. 454, 461. 

^ M. TOuf, p. 466. 

M.. p. 429. 

p. 443; G.5PT^,p.462. 
^ M. wm, p. 460. 

«|p?f or for fprr Pr. p. 387. 

mixed Skr. & Pali, p, 318 ; 
M. ?Bm, p. 461. 

^Pali, p. 317. 

S. 1 do, p. 492. 

^ MSgadhl for p. 343. 

M., p. 504. 

^5^Pr.!FTrar,?RS^ M.,pp.335,439. 
H. i^vinwr, p. 431. 

<P1^ Skr. p. 524. 

M. p. 360. 

^<lcr for or H., p. 403. 

M. p. 443. 

Pr. for p. 834. 

?i;f| M. p. 514. 

M. cp^-^, p. 520. 

15T% Pali and Pr. ff^,pp. 287, 580, 
Magadhi for p. 344. 

5rmig Pr., p, 325. 

m, pp. 382, 383, 384, 386. 

V Vsi: Pr. for «P«rr, p. 336. 


M. ^sTr^, p. 453 : H. ^ivfr 
p. 455. 

for p. 331. 

Epf^, G. pp. 498, 499. • 
jpifi- G., 5^, p. 496. 
jpratiT or «n^v( for 

pp. 326n3, 343. 

OT H. P. ^r?F, p. 434. 

of from spsfn Skr.p. 386. 

?Fr%*T B. for ?Fssr«T, pp. 407, 444. 
?Fia-,p. 481. 

SFteir, pp. 418, 478. 

of M. fiff, pp, 4‘»8, 445. 
jprefit M. ?Pg, p. 507. 

^rar, p. 419. 

Pr,, p. 325n3 , B. ^HT ear, 
p. 455 ; ?i»niT EF S, EFTott ibid. 
^n>niif3w, p. 589n. 

p. 415. 

^ for OTT, p. 464. 

EFRJiEr for efFR^, p. 421. 

EFt?T, Skr. p, 481. 

Etim® M. <FlMre Mai. Goan., p. 417. 
EFTW from Skr, pp. 382, 384. 

p. 362. 

EFm H. skr. EFTFT, p. 429. 
eFWset-N: for eetI^ej:, p. 326n3. 
EFTEiwin H. %«T, p.404. 

^fST for Pr. Epar, p. 387. 

or <E rt Wtt(? >, Pali, p. 312. 
aTKV Pali for sppj, p. 285. 

Pr. for^RET^, p. 331. 

EFl^ or 55TVI#, Pali, p. 312. 
iFI^ M. gsrsT, p. 461. 

B. of Yesterday, p, 543. 
qjia5:^*rt*3k accent on sr, p. 427. 
qsTF in EFlFSr, p. 430, 

EFT«ra M. qSRRT, p. 430. 
tFI^OEFi M., p. 642. 

?FRr or ^ for ?fw, p. 343 
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for Pr., p. 339. 

^ from I?, Pr., p. 355. 
gjrRsft' for q iwri ii«h r, p. 407. 
qstff from Skr. p. 381. 

Skr. p. 542. 

fisflr Pr. for Skr., p. 254. 

M. pp. 423, 426. 

from p. 394. 
p. 418. 

Pr. p. 353. 

f^orrfS, Pali from sSf, p. 306. 
from Skr. fsfeNS;, p. 381. 

Pali for p. 290, 

G. fNR:, p. 510. 
ftjg' for Apa., p. 364, 
of fli^ from p. 384 

M. p. 470. 

°N for pp, 285, 317. 

tInt Pr. for a|»n, p. 330. 
i^5(TN for or M., p. 407. 

Pr, for fw, p. 339. 

I%N, H. p. 455. 

^ Pr. for p. 330. 

Pr. for P. 342. 
from Skr., p. 383. 

M., p. 489. 

pp.394,4l7,425,435. 
i^IKT, sifiNf, p. 426. 

Pr., p. 353. 

S. done, p. 496. 
done, p. 435. 
done,p. 498, 

«^Hr, p. 413. 

^ Skr. for S^, p, 497, 

for Pali and Pr. Sfc. 
pp. 331, 334f, 

#«r;, into pp. 394, 460. 

for p. 407. 

f1^, p. 519, 


B.O.,p.519. 
M. m, pp. 393, 445, 465. 
469,G,^p. 468. 

f f%rrt-f%iRfir, p. 362. 

H. f]^, p. 434. 

Skr. M. fKr p. 435. 
gCTG. for®5Hr,p,411. 

ft. Old M., from 

Sk, illg®, pp. 360, 361. 
fK. for H. a!R, p. 407. 

Pr. forfarr, p. 334. 

.fWK, Pali, p. 571. 
fro Pr. for p. 334, 
into qsw, M., p. 393. 

PaiSfiol for fJWT'P, p. 344. 
fwT Pali for i^T, p. 283. 

Sprat M. i*5T Skr., p. 256. 
fwT, M. ’gsiT, also M. p. 460. 
fHt or fHiT Pr. pp. 341, 447. 
^HaSt, p. 426. 

fWRTH Pr. for p. 335. 

M, p. 430. 

^,M.,p.576. 

igrar from % and fl«r, p. 361. 
f^G.,pnT,p. 412. 
p. 426. 

fNR; in ^ M., p. 393. 
li g Rg r ig tr for p. 421, 

from p. 361. 

^in^KRI'fN.p. 438. 

Skr. G. a well, pp. 394, 
436, 446. 

in p. 393, 

S5K Pr. for p- 334. 

M. Fern, ssssfr-#, p» 479. 
Skr. for mi or Pr., p. 254. 
fN, G. 496. 

^ in Wt, p. 392, 
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in 5Bia' M. qsTfrt, p. 390. 
s^m, original for ^(1%, p. 248. 
fgr in 5^, M., p. 390. 

°or, in Pr. H.S. 
p. 391. 

f«nT, PP. 390, 463. 

% from 382. 

% of Skr. from p. 381. 

tj, p. 498. 

G. for p. 412. 

%?ra' Pali for p. 330. 
for Apabhr.) p. 364. 
p. 540. 

Pr. for !in?5r> p. 333. 

%cJ Skr. or ^ %55 sing. 

^ pi. i pp. 429, 479, 522 ; 
B. p. 498, 

%S5t G. %551%, p. 517. 

%5ir M. pp. 305. 403, 498, 499. 
^c5lV Pali for %5rr6r, p. 330. 

+ i, 5prr5y?p + 

pp. 476, S20 i ^ioffig, %sSf*5r, 
p. 514. 

p. 520. 
p. 503. 

^ for pp. 401 420, 514, 
522. 

^ for Pi., p. 403. 

M., p. 500. 

H.^^, p. 452. 

Pali for p, 289. 

^ G. how large, p. 395. 

adv. p. 577. 

Is# S. a lion, p. 515. 

G., p. 408. 

Bkr. for%^ H., pp. 400, 466. 
of ^ from Skr., p. 384. 
^ H.P., 1#, p. 414. 
a fort, p. 360. 


f #TV M, p. 438. 

' M, !^srr, p. 360. 

! tlsitiTM. from ae: gg: Skr. (whoig 
' it) pp. 882,453, 479. . 

M. for a?trr, p. 454. 
i sPhiJt black, p. 361. 

Pali for p. 330. 
for EK'mr, p. 421. 

Skr. M. o5T, p. 443. 

^5^ pali for ^Tgr^, p. 330. 

B, !Rrf Skr., p, 439. 

EEteOT M., p. 395. 

??lo5^, p. 395. 

EPlra?r, EPtfgfff, p, 360. 

EB^ Pali for Ejflf IT, pp, 289, 291. 
EBTJT H., p. 455. 

El^ or ^ H. Eparsy, p. 440, 

B. Skr. ^lorr, p. 481, 
iffUT, '^BT M. ’gar, pp. 256, 445, 
igoT for %0T, p, 407. 

or 'arafr, p. 471. 
i 'OT, p. 471. 
ig»ir for %m, p, 407. 

^ for T%RT, p. 407. 
m, p. 471. 

^ Skr. Pr. a§rr: M. srroi, rT” p. 465. 
% Skr. Pr, %5|r M. %arar p. 465. 

M. ??ftar [Sif] p. 445. 

^ M. pp. 468, 469. 
STEJi-f^EPT M. sCr pp. 445, 465. 

^ M. ^ pp. 445, 465, 469; G.^, 
p.468. 


W»r, Pali, p. 279. 

M. Mai,, Goan. p.417. 
rsor Pr, M. %iJr or m, p, 465. 
rjtHitt, ^flrg Pr. rarf^sr, p. 387. 

for M., p. 401. 
rF«r (Pali) for ^efst p. 279i 
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m, P- 4:71. 

^fTST, p. 471. 

^SRW M. -^tST, p. 546. 

for Pali ?<3T%5r, p. 284. 
of wr*r from (Saus,) p.38i 
?ST3r M. p. 514. 

^irriir M. ^(3^ or arf^, p. 414, 

^jjri G. pp. 436. SIO. 

B., p. 471. 

p. 422. 

for ?n^, p. 436. 

^!ri3' M, ^ Q„ p. 422, 

G. ^TT^RT, p. 458. 
r%5T M.G, to be aad p. 481, 
f^, p. 481. 

%55T, #eJT p. 426. 
r%!JrfTr oaus. of W to eat, p. 440. 
p. 469. 

for ^rsfirr, p, 409. 
for w^ScT, p, 408. 

^sr for ^r?or, p. 409. 

^5F3T H. !^!Tr, p. 506. 
ij3Tr^ M. f 3iar, p. 459. 
ff^S. Otg^ f^*,p. 477, 
^i;5TP,3?3^=, P. 460. 
for p. 398. 

G. p. 470. 

;&35 M. B., p. 422. 

jjffff Pali for p. 289. 
ifRjt, G. 3Ff¥, pp. 395, 460. 

»T3T Pr, for *RT, »I5T, p. 335. 

»rar from *ra^, Sans., p. 384. 
nf or for p. 326. 

• »J53HT S. Gone, p. 496. 
nff^ for *1^5^* p. 421. 

»!«■ for *18’! Apabhr, p.’366. 


jnp’Apabbr, p. .366. 

JT^jf for »r55^, p. 326nS. 

»rs^ Pr., p. 354. 

Pali *RC, p. 305. 

»Tw Pr. for !tT, p. 334. 

»If 1?, M. »I35SIT, p. 523, 

W from 50 T M. 5W, p. 399, 

JW Skr. Pr. »r3T, *rr M., pp, 495, 541, 
TltP, JIW M. »PT pp. 413, 523. 

»t5r pr. for »m, p. 332. 

: ijsjr, ip«iT Panlabi, p. 421. 

1 imG. M. 3I5r,p. 444. 

M. TOW, p. 442. 

TOT or siTOf, &IO, pali, p. 311. 

Pali; TOIOTS P 305. 
jpwr for TOW Pr., p. 357. 

TO fw- to! pp. 38 1. 498. 

Jtcrnrar Pr. for RTOtTi, p. 325 n3. 
jpTif Pr. for TOTO, P. 325 n3. 
inrar H. gone, p. 497. 

TOT H. Skr., p. 429. 

TOff Pali for P. 285. 

TOPTW, *Tfw, p. 571, 

TOC Pali Skr., p. 571. 

TOCsrPr. forJJ^Spp. 341 571. 

TOW for Pali or Pr, tprs, TOW, 

I pp. 331, 334. 

TOlsTr Skr. TOW p. 255. 

»to5»r M. TOSti, P- 506. 

PoSf for ftW M, fSiaor, p. 399. 

tbe past day, p. 497. 
nar M. vm, TOwra, nswi^, p. 514. 
ifgt?, Pr. for SfNli pp.338,34I. 
rrgf. p. 475. 

TOPf M, p. 255. 

MSgadhl for TO0, p. 244. 

TO Pall for p. 287. 

TO*Tfs 8. TOoit, p. 455. 

Pr. H. TOftT, pp, 341. 412. 


TO^ Pi. for ’WT, p. 334. ^ -a, 

T8 I E. G. Bhandarkar’s works, vol.l” J 
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%M. for ifIVfT Skr., pp. 411, 459. 

*n*», »n*n M, p. 421, • 

miT from smr Skr., pp. 385, 443. 

*inT or nr? from «T?ra:, p. 384. 
nri% S. a story, p. 515. 

Tik H, p. 516. 

S, 505T, p. 481. 
fife- Pali, VST, p. 283. 
filijsrr for »prror, p. 407. 
f5ji:?Pali for p. 279. 

ApabhraifaSa, p. 367. 

&o. Apabhr., p. 368. 

I%W Pali, srnf, H.. pp. 285, 
470. 

M, pp. 393, 445. 

M. JBJT, p. 438. 

^ir Apabh., p, 366. 

?5«ii9PRr, gnrai Pall, p. 300. 
aursrac Sk. Pali ijWfr, pp. 300,304, 
alinf or Apabhr, p. 866. 
ak Pr. for iPT p. 332. 
aspw PaiSaoI for aoraoi, p. 344. 

SN, srg-, for Pali jrgy, pp. 331 ,334f. 
atr in fJhsre' or firm, p. 391. 

*!, fJlN#, pp. 382, 386. 

?r3^Pr. fornifr, p* 339. 

*J5^ Pr. «J5, pp. 334, 340,433. 
ilW Pali for ilw, p. 291. 

5t5r B., p, 498. 

^ M. pp. 395, 403, 419, 498, 499. 

Skr. for p, 400. 
%,»nfr,»Ttor, »iniiRr,p,58l. 
ata, alNW, pp. 295, 395, 

»flpt Pali, p. 304. 

»itW. JJTO H„ p. 424 5 M. #rarT 
M. a JWefir, p. 437. 

M. *fi^, p. 446. 
alTiT Magadhl, p. 395. 

M. niosr, p. 417. 
p. 418. 


iflfr, p. 360. 

for M., p. 400. 
sni? M. iliN, p. 442. 
iftir M. iftir p. 463. 
from nlMTer, p. 384. 

•m Pr„ forliN, p. 330. 

Skr, to happen, M. p. 4 35 , 

Skr. M. p. 435, 

|i^,p. 507. 

Skr. M. p. 435. 

^ Pr. fcyrtra, pp. 334.381, 

NESTS' tor xtfeiqj, p. 421. 
m Pali for fTN, p. 287. 

TTtr fox p. 326, 

^ from q? Skr,, pp. 385, 448. 

NT?, Nm M., p. 461. 

Nr*pr M, p. 460. 

NTir M. NIK Ski., p. 429. 

a stable, p, 427 . 

|nrjT in Hindi, p, 390. 
^5?rforN^,NK,p. 289. 

•^tTN^in in Sindhi, p, 391. 

^ in N^, NWr, p. 390. 

^ of from sgftfNr, p. 881. 

or’trK,p. 422. 

^G.p. 395. . 

tSTKiu Skr. B. ^r, pp. 416, 435, 

M. pp, 415, 478. 

NteK, ^IKT M., p. 483n. 

NlK^t P. 478. 

trar orNlKTsSl, or NiKTsfirt, 
Ntf|:aSt, N^kInk, pp. 395, 478, 

516. 517. 

H.Ni(^ ^^,Ntf%®rr„p.476. 
Nt^ M.MaLNlNI%,pp.478, 514515.' 
^ M. H. n 1%^, pp. 516, 519, 
Ntit G.NlB#,flKI%, ^■Nr,pp.395, 

418.478.517, 522. 
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^S.p.476, 

^ M. W. P- 459. 

I 

I 

M. WIW, p. 467. 
5tlftM.^t»Rir,p.471. 

Pr, for WRTT.p. 333, 
for wlf^TT M., p. 402. 

*5(31?^ M. Wl:^, p. 439. 

for ^ M„ p. 402, 

^ from G. M. raST, p, 399. 

^ M. Wif , p. 467. 

^Cr,p.443. 

M, “elT^, p. 506. 

^ M. WTfT in wmt, p. 461. 
W5JRTH.,p.447. 

wi^, wfiRirc. p. 494. 
^rf^, p, 494. 

p, 493. 

waw from ^ Skr., p. 383, 

Pr. forw^srr, p 343, 

M. p, 442, 
p, 429. 

WIW Skr, ^ip. 382. 

Pali p. 295. 

t%wr M„ p, 394. 

^I^Skr., p. 539. 
wN known, p. 498, 

Oijlika PaifiS, p. 344 

for WOJ?, p. 408. 

3*W,p.471. 
irrM. pp, -422, 423. 

5® B. Skr. HjjfT p, 439. 

H. for Skr, ^3^, p. 411. 
'95Winto3«TM.,p. 394, 

SNT M., p, 394. 

M., pp. 255, 419. 

Pali for p. 286, 
^#NwQ.p. 395. 
sit»5or for p. 402. 

Skr., P-.412. 

^si^Mrfor ’qiiip.,402. 


=91^ for p. 317. 

^r**rai a DeSya word, p. 360, 
p. 409. 

from Skr., p, 385, 

Pali for p. 282, 

Eiit Pali for a feistival, p, 282, 

E5? Pali for p. 283. 

M. NigDt, p. 466. 

E#, p, 3C1. 

EN Pali for 5r^, p, 287, 

Stf from EPrr Skr., p, 384. 
Eiafflsaur, p. 429. 

otiot, M. sgoSlr, p. 445. 

OTT Pali for pp. 287, 458. 

arniT, M. Nk-[5^t], p. 445. 

3T5rr M., p. 458. 

I B?T#,p. 361. 
f%3T, Pr. ^ Skr,, p. 504. 

%in3it,f^umR4t, p.360. 

^ for 901 , p. 407. 
f^, S., p. 496. 

f^oT, p, 361. 
flw in fNt, p. 408, 

T§N?, p. 361, 
fflnr, p. 425. 
gnt S. g>«ar!, p. 461. 

G. P- 506. 

^ for 3 !^ a Girl, p. 409. 
p. 426. 

Pali for gN, p. 282. 
pp. 437 445, 446. 
fpirr, 5«T, p. 460. 

|[! H. Skr. p. 432, 
t from Sana., p. 382. 

%^^r G. p. 395. 

#®-S, P* ^58, 

I #tT from g’Pkj p. 397. 
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5T»r Pali Skr. pp. 318, 381. I 

sfOT from Saus. p. 383; 3iai ; 

M. SR'ff, p. 4 j3. i 

5rfl5T‘. M srarai Mai, Goan., p. 417. 
3TfS£r Pr., p. 349. 

5mr for p. 399. 
sfjf?, H, Sans., 

pp. 383, 411, 43!i. 

^ H. 3if!i?nsn!, pp, 431, 454, 
smff, M. 3^5fOT, p. 443. 
sm#?, Apabhr., p. 366. 

sra^ eating, p. 443, 

5Tm?, p. 443. 

3Tiff5r M. gf, p, 257. 
srsprr H. for *rsHr, p. 280. 

5twr for sr^ir Pr, Pali, p, 279. 
srifiR or Pr„ p. 349. 

31m from tri[, p. 349. 

5T«r for ^ H., p. 403. 

5T^, M, srawr and RjoSii;, p. 464. 

H, p. 447, 

3r^M.3i^, 3nt3lmSk.,pp.515,524. 
sra^PT! M. 3!^, p* 416. 

3lf , “fT for p. 341. 

STflApab. Skr.^rrra: Pr. m.p. 370. 
3i(tr^ Pr. for p. 333. 
srr M Bkr. ITT, p. 481. 

3Trar M. 3r^, p. 515. 
srrajR, p. 488. 

S. 3ntR5, p, 496. 
srmiii' M. snfir pp, 453, 481. 

3n3i Pr. for ?rr Skr.pp. 254 353, 
STTor or nrrsr for jJIR, p. 332. 

3tra M. 5ITI% Skr., p. 413. 
sTtmr H, p. 455. 

3rn%^ Pali pp. 295, 296. 
3nw for RTsra; Apabbr., p, 365. 
srinrf, '’3? Skr.g^ M,, pp.347,442. 
STT^ S. women, p, 476. 

STRJr Women S., p, 475. 
fSpuT Pr., p. 349. 


%fT nf f%flw from irrag;, p. 888. 

;9rR for JToir Apabhr., p. 364. 
;%3JTr^ M., p. 521. 

!%«:? Pr. or for 3n#, p, 339. 
ilfRfe- for p. 341. 
j%Sr M. #«•, p. 464. 
sflw Pr. for p. 333. 

Saur. p. 436, 

3fhT M. Mai. Skr., 

pp. 414, 478, 515, 523, 

3ft«wr for 3m*ra:, pp. 407, 408. 
sffin', M. p. 454. 

sft H, M. 3fhr, pp. 416, 446. 
irflRnT Pr. M., p, 423. 

for p. 420 f, 

^3TT or S. for pp. 425, 

426, 428. 

^sirnart for p. 421. 

m M., p. 423. 

gOjT H. for wJitfilRfor, p, 410. 

Pr., p. 353. 

^ M. p, 481. 
gsr, Skr, p. 426. 
shoes, p. 426. 

g#, M. or p. 430, 

^ M. H. Skr. pp. 423, 429. 
■gsRol Pr, for ul'si^, p. 325n3. 

% from Skr. Wff, pp. 381, 386. 

% from % ^ Sans., pp. 348, 383. 

for Apabhr., p 364. 

5?!! for pp. 406, 586. 

T%«, for Apabhr,, p. 364. 
M., p. 395. 

iSRsfr for srm, p. 408. 

or 5Tr«r-oi Pr., p. 349. 

3fr from p. 384. 

5^1^ or pp. 395, 422. 

#SRor Pali p. 330. 

Pr. p. 381, 

?r to know Skr., p. 344 
in lire H., p. 404 
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%gsr tor iStffr H., p. 402, 
p. 387. 


{ STI? to p. 445. 
ary S. srey M. Skr. p. 462. 


irar Pr. for p. 332. 
jraat S. from Sltr., p, 496. 

H. Sl^TT, p, 431. 

gofir Pr. for sr^,pp. 332, 334, 432, 
gy slight resemhlanoe, p. 432. 

3 r?g^ Pali for p. 296. 

different reading 
for qm^fTTl^. p. 315. 

t 

s^M.akr.aip.452. 

2 ^ for iS^j^tj'p. 399, 

2ptr [iitj M. W, p. 451. 

8. Skr, m M. H. imr, p, 453. 

2ra,ST3yrM.arcr,aig,p.45l. 

M. pp. 451, 461. 

itOT M, p. 451. 

S, Ski. ^ thiiBt, p. 453. 

^ S. 5^ (^0» P 451. 

P- 451 . 

J 5 ^ from Skr., p. 385, 

Srf& Pali for P- 288. 

?^ 8 .W 5 ,p. 45 L 
^ of %^fr from P- 381. 

^ for wm, p. 408. 

S, P. 451. 

S, M. ?m, p. 4’)2. 

»ir,y«^,p. 471. 
yatt orJ?®il for yii, p. 331. 
y«r for 5p«r, p. 381. 
am S. M, yyr, p. 452. 
yr W M. fear, p. 452. 

^ Pali for P' 

#fr Skr., p. 452. 
yy S. ?Rt> p. 452. 


ym or yra H. p. 452. 
yfliw Skr. for p. 497. 

Sfw E. B. G, p, 450, 
yry Pali for spy, p. 286. 
yrsoSl M. yar, p. 451. 
yiyror 0. H, y^r, p, 452. 

8 M. ^ Skr, yn, p. 452, 
fyaitr S M, Skr. ?(iy («P), PP.426, 

, 452. 

S. gy, p. 452. 

<S3tS.p.497, 
for t^sr, p. 407. 

^ry from Sans. p. 383, 
jfral S M. ^ Skr. OT, p. 452. 
f Cr 8. Milk, p. 497. 

from yr Skr., pp. 383, 497. 
yryr or yfW for p. 331. 

Dispil Pr. for SPR, p. 335. 
oif or yf Pr. for p. 331f. 
onpy or for anpaf, P- 343, 

TJia Pr., p. 353. 

oiyn? or fotyry for yyra, p. 343, 
«P[ or yt Pr. for yy, p, 331f. 
orroi Pr. for giy, p. 332. 
otr^ or on^ for Pali yrsfl, p. 331. 
errsy or yriy for SlfSf, p. 343. 

Pr, for yyly, p. 340. 

ygy ?r. for ?[#r, p. 341. 

ySct.'P- 350. 

yy, gsy &o., p- 351. 

’ rf, yyr & yi® &o. Pali, p. 368. 
tRSr M ywoi, p. 465. 
ysyy Pali for y^, p. 282. 
yy Skr, M SW, p, 435. 
ayw M yS, p. 438. 
yw Pr. for |W, 330. 
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Pali giswr, p. 287. 
iirei for tt«ir Saura. p. 343. 
asnf^Pali, 306. 

Htfri-OTt S, p. 496. 

{fopT for Pali, p. 279. 

aciJSf Pr. for anijsr, p. 333. 
a^sr Pr. from a?, p. 349, 

M p. 462. 
cwNt H fw, p, 456. 
a^ s. m, p, 470. 
ass# G. M. gai#, p. 399. 

a55T3T for the Pali aasm, a¥nr Sk., 

pp, 331, 334. 

Pali for atST^, 286. 
aaf Pr. for srnt, p. 334. 
aw Puli for aw, p. 283. 
a? oi-agr Pr. asri,i.3ll. 
ai¥ of aft^, !3kr., p, 382. 
araa for Pali arasa, p, 286, 
aroT W M. aa, p. 454. 

for an%, an^, p, 289. 
argv for M., p. 401. 
aw Skt., aw G., p. 255, 
aw M, aw [St], pp. 437, 446. 
aw for awa; Apabhr., p. 365. 
amlw Paiteel for aiiltaT, p. 844. 
atWSJ s^«■ for afal^, p. 898. 
a^ff^ M. awtsfr, p. 416. 
ant for awaa Pr„ p, 403. 
aw Apab. gwa, p. 382. 
fiiw Pali for gW, p. 287. 

Pali for p. 288. 

^ Apabhr., p. 366. 
filwafr Pr„ p, 335. 

for aw Apabhr,, p. 364. 
iSt of ifN# Skr., p. 385. 

fiiw Pali for a?S, p. 290. 
ft«nn P. WW, p. 470. 
fiWST or twrr, p. 397, 
ffrtNr H. for %ar, p, 410, 

M. an arrow, p. 427. 


itw from aw, p. 384. 

or affa Pr , p. 349. 

®wrw Pr., pp. 349, 358. 
rfrsa Pr„ p. 349, 
gff, p. 481, 

gair M. aWw, p. 506. 
gj, p. 353. 
g3t M. 5®, p. 507. 
goa in afa M., p, 393. 

^ in gfg M., p. 393. 

5W3' M. for gsa, p, 411. 
gwr for g>#, p. 386. 

Skr. p. 881, gigf p, 481. 
gw Pr, S. aw, p. 432, 
ga-g#f S., p. 496. 
g|i¥ M. G, Instantly G.aaT,p.432, 
goia in am, pp. 390, 392, 
gw in iSg Slndi l^r, pp. 391, 442 
tfit, ^ &c. G„ p, 477. 

^a for swwwra:, p. 401. 
tRra Pali for p. 291, 

tfg for aa Apabhr., p. 364. 
ta, t'FNi for agw Apab., p, 364, 

Pr, for pp. 336, 429. 
tar Pali for ta, pp. 289, 400. 
t® Pr. for ta, p. 331. 

!wiat, att, aiaw Pali; p. 802. 
t# and aim or awiT, p, 349. 

M. tar, p. 416, 
atufk Pr. for gjiflT, p. 333. 
aioa Pali, pp. 331, 394. 
twr from gwwa, p. 386. 
swtgw M, ta, p. 439, 
tW 8kr. M. ala in aiat, p, 435. 

Pali wmft p. 286. 
aw, awa p, 471. 
ar from Ski. wrr, p. 382. 
ar H. S. ^al, p. 557, 
aw W»W, p. 527. 
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fSpT from l?wr Skr., p. 383. 

I^fsmr Hindi, p. 431. 

S. “ become ” p. 491. 
for p. 333. 

Pali for g<r, p. 386. 

^t«T for Pali p. 391. 

^or Pali for #r, p. 308. 

Sr? for fssrfl^, p. 403. 

Sront Pali, p. 314. 

^ M. firsts, f^TH, p, 483. 

M, p. 461. 
slrr for p. 333. 

^ from Skr., p. 388. 

^M. wlllr]p. 450. 

?[W M, ?ri?, p. 437. 

^ Pr. for ?rir!T p. 343, ?Biir Tad- 
bhaTa, p. 360. 

?[f5rPi.%ar,pp. 330, 358. 

Pr. p. 330. 
apR# Pali a?int, pp. 396, 311. 

A. «Tf5r, p. 455. 

^Tvr^ M. old, p. 499. 

ST*^, JRJnfir Pr., p. 355. 
arfi^af Pr.,p.355. 

Pr., p. 055, 

j[oar M. qlOT, p. 451. 
in ^iror, p. 406. 

M. pp. 385, 449, 
p. 431. 
p. 357. 

?[tTG.?riT,p.462, 

^ G. WvSi or p. 461. 

?o5^1 M. P- 419. 

^Pr,forfnSf,p.335. 

^ for ?p5r, SS5, pp. 335, 451. 
ijfi^,p.435. 

H. (5TSm, P. 433. 

M. p. 438. 

^ M. TW, pp. 414, 437. 

Trf9r ox ^ifSf for p* 343. 


1 flB, p. 415 for ?n?tr, p. 431. 

!p?T tying rope M. p. 443. 
?TcfBfortl?!^.P.405. 

for p. 334£. 
i^Mag.g^.p. 344. 
^,^“Pr.^,PP.331, 343. 

Pr. for f|W, p. 335. 
l^sUfST Apabhr., p. 366. 
f^sOTO,p.440, ^ 

%tW T to show pp. 395, 437 . 

for ms, p. 421 . 

{^8. p. 498. 

fils Pali SS, pp. 279. 387. 

or S®H for 5W, p. 407. 

%T, H. pp. 435, 429. 
f^arar can. of^, p. 440. 
fi|g?r,f^orf^ff,p.441. 

Pr. for (^W,p. 335, 

M. pp. 453, 504. 

^atr H. p, 455. 

Pr. Skr. p. 590f. 

%,p.441. ^ 

^ Pali for s(?S, p. 391. 

#rM., p.489. 

^ M. Sf%, P. 41 A 

from ^ Skr., p. 383. 

^,p. 498. 

??MfM.'^pp.4l7, 446 
"tlr Pr., p. 475. 

^or^,p. 436. 

^ M. ftsrr, pp. 430, 431. 

Pr. pp. 326tt3, 357, 561, 

5 Pr. for pp. 334, 432. 

53jgPr, fotSS?f,P. 341. 
j 35 from % Bki., p. 385. 
paj Pr. for p* 341. 
p. 496. 

jBtT M. P. 432. 

aps for jnr Pali, p. 379, 

5®R,sfe,P.440. 

I ^ftr Apabhr.,?. 397. 
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igeff O'. Si pp* 390f 496t 
% of ^3rfr from ^tT, p. 381. 

M. s^ftraru:, p. 491. 

P- 488. 

Pr. for SS?., p. 340. 
from 5^ or f¥T, pp. 384, 385. 

G. show, p. 395, 

^,^r, ttrPr. p. 346, p. 525. 
M.^gro, p. 449. 

P- 440. 

39311. 

^ S. pp. 515. 

M, Sfcr. '^, p. 436. 
from ^ or Skr., p, 385. 
gHrnr door for iJfIR, p. 397. 

^^rrr, p.421. 

^r5!r M. p. 451. 

Pali forfff^vi, p. 305. 

M. ^arr, p. 451. 

%arPr, ^rsrarr M. pp. 385, 
439. 

p. 524. 

M. STRr, p. 439. 

spr Pr. farr^, M, pp. 447, 464. 
B. 5C, P. 447. 


arf*r for ^ Pali, p. 279. 

WT, vr#, ^5R, Pr„ pp’, 387, 470. 
srtr? B„ p. 447. 

S. 496. 

Wfi M. or VI# M., p, 491. 

vi#3ir S., B. 496. 

vfW for vrsran M,, p. 403. 

«rgrg^ G., p. 395. 
virg M., p. 506, 
vjw G, Skr. vnvr, p, 443. 

H. M, vff^, p, 444. 

^srr^, p. 440. 

5 or, Pr„ P. 353. 

^ Pp. S, or ^ Skr., p. 432, 
to wash iJtvir, pp, 395, 440. 


i8jm Pr. P* 447. 

Skr. i*#, p. 440. 

^ M. p. 414. 

>3^, *ral S„ p. 496, 

^I5TT M, wriT Mai. Goan, p, 417. 

G., p. 427. 
iss^sr M. ^gr, p. 464, 


!i3r Pr. for !T*r, p. 335. 
fjsi^ Pr. for fpr^, p. 335. 
ffSIT M. for JPTf, p, 505. 

!Tf M. Mai. & Chit ^ p. 419. 
alf or 51^1?, P. 348. 

Oulika Paita. for JniT, p. 344, 
ST^ for p. 471. 
fW S. sff , pp. 448, 450. 

M. !ITJT?T, p. 466. 
anf? M, iTsiPf, pp. 348, 453, 

51^, Pali snr, pp. 301, 348, 

H. or p. 455. 
rnrsi for 5m M., pp. 403, 442, 
iWff for H. %fr P. pp. 402, 403. 
WT Pr. Skr. ^nr?, pp* 335, 429. 
fwr for agr, ij, 505. 
ad G. oral^ A.pabh, p. 399, 
asr MagadhI for ac, p. 843 
a^, af^asr Skr, ass? G. M., p. 524, 
aasd, Pr. M. aar, p. 446, 
aaar from p. 397. 
aasfra for ^itid M., p. 403. 
aa#%ET, aff^ip M. aaf^ p, 408. 
aw Pr., p. 353. 
a? Pr. for aisr, p. 323n3, 

Stfia or #aia Pali for p. 285. 
ar of ard from aw, p. 382. 
aif from aft Skr., p. 385. 
ar^, Pr, r or afl to bathe, p, 446. 
ait for ai4, p. 505. 
apa M. to dance gar, p. 481. 
aW Pr. for 5r(ag, p. 325n3. 
arofr Pr. for P- 325n3. 
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WJ M.R«r^,p. 5»3f. 

»nw, Skr. M. iftnr, p. 449. 
imr for mw Sauta, p. 343. 

M. <71^1 PP. 416, 437, 446. 
qnr Skr. Sf^r, pp. 383, 443,443. 

^ Pr. for sn^, p. 33^. 
sihr from Skr. iTHT, p. 381. 
ifrAw !n p. 404. 
srw M. ^rrr, p. 456. 

;nf Pr. for RW, pp. 333n3, 336. 
fSiWW S. or ^.Sfcr. p.439. 
nrar or Jar Pr. for qsr, p. 341. 
Ripry Pall for p. 286. 
tSNr or ^ Pali for p. 291. . 
Apabhr., p. 366, 
for Sauia., p. 348. 
M. forehead, p. 441. 
RRTF, p. 460,* 

^ S. sleep 1%, p. 453. 
fillT OT^ Pr. T%T, p. 831. 

M. i#JT, p. 465. 

fiNw M. to be born 3?<Tar, p. 481. 
M. p. 459. 

M. f^, p. 441 
Skr. p. 398. 

ftthfW, Pali, p. 317. 

M. Sla., pp. 419, 433, 
fiWFF Pr. for frorif?, p. 333n3. 
Rq qa ft H. p. 456. 

»9pr Pr. for not p. 339. 

^ M. sff^, i^, pp. 414, 453, 533. 
stfc Pp. for Pali sfl®, p. 331. 

^ M. Skr., p. 413. 
effaPr. #r, pp. 343, 444. 
sftifl Pr. for p. 343. 
arfiSW Pali for p. 383. 
qjr H, Rirer, p. 441, 
iw for Pali !iw M. *rw M., 


^ P. I^ppsr, pp. 397, 458. 

^ for p. 336n3. 

Pali for ftsR, p. 291, 

^H. or^ftq!k,p. 48t 
^ Pali forH p. 891. 

Pall for p, 891 

^T®r for Pali, p. 381, 

% H. Skr , p. 439. 

% S. p. 431. 

%FRforiTfR,p.408, 

H. p 448. 

!ilHTH,f^lTiW(R:),p. 488. 

HWnr Pali for p. 889. 

!FT M, Skr, q^T. p. 481. 

*srit M. ivTsin; ppi 514, 528. 

qar? or waw Pr. for JnWR*p. 341, 
qeinrf Pr. for sienqfil, p, 335. 
q? for jR’TT Ap., p. 365. 
q^q for qir, pp. 830, 358. 
qif Pali for qii, p. 383. 
qqw Pali for q?r, p. 884. 
mw in M., p. 406. 
qfijl D^ for spzBTtsr, p. 407, 
qRSRlt Pr. for srw^, p. 335. 
qfiTOSkr.hw,p.440. 
q^ with R for qhiRr, p, 407. 
q^RW Skr. STRRr, p. 440, 
qqrarsrtii Pali for snqRft, p. 288. 
qea^qr M. <tw, p. 439. 

<n8w M. qbsrqr, p. 443. 
q^OT Pali for qwrn, p. 879, 
qaq P. S, tir qw, p. 434. 
qawcT for WiRT, p. 407. 
qsF Pali for W, p. 87A 
qfS Pali for qiW, p. 888. 
qfiR, qRwar, p.435 
q^M. qFinq«n(,p. 437. 
qwfor qllHifil! q^iW-iriWR^jlvIll. 
qaw O.M. nr<lnw,p, 488, 
qatfie T M. refleoiioD, p, 435. 
qv^ for RfiNntIT, p. 3|A 


PP..305. 468. 

% to carry Skr, *W, p. 400 
or ont Pr. for p. 88lt 
79 I R. G. pbaa^arkar'i worjti, Vpl.fV.) 
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ipTOi for q?pr, p. 331. ' 

M. TTlifir, p. 506. 

T ^ aiogr Proof, p. 435. 
qi'^Tra[ for pp. 398, 435. 

G. Skr. sr^r«5r, p. 436. 

Pr. forsrfn^a;« pp- 333, 343. 
qi# M. p. 435. 

vdw Pali or Pt. for sj#, p. 334. 
'ri%q?,sr^, p. 589. 
q1%m for srf%rrr, p. 331. 

'Ti%5Jr*r^ ' the fallen tree p. 497. 
q or qn^ Pr. q(tq?C, p. 341. 
qiixrT for snteiT, p. 331. 
q#n?fr or H. P. M. p.433. 
qf M, or Pr, for qj, pp, 334, 444. 
q®?r S, t|Tg®,p. 506. 
q^TT Pali for sraw, p. 283. 
qsiT for Pall qjq, pp.331,334. 
qoi from gq! Skr. pp. 383, 399. 
q^cT for qf^ScT, p. 399. 
qf^ Pall for qrfsor, p. 284. 
qt G. from rf<r¥ M., p. 399. 
qf^ II. qfqqm, p. 516. ' 

qq|^ faith, qfqq, p. 431. 
qqq PalSaoI fpr p. 344. 
qqr^ H. gsrqi*:, pp. 404, 432. 

Tfr P§,li for STS', p. 290. 
q^ M. qrS, p. 467. 
qfStqjM, q^, p. 449, 
q^S.q?r.p. 470. 
q^ M, Skr. q^, p. 413. 
qqr Pall qssr, pp. 295 , 305. 
qqfqra', a place where water is 
provided for passenger, p. 429. 
q*f Pali for q^,.p, 284. 

from.qsq, p, 365. 
quiT plural -Apabhr., p. 366, 
qqqar or M. sr^j?, p. 434. 
q^f H. Skr. p. 439. 

qrw h; P, qqip'gR', pp. 433,456. 
qqqrqoT^ for qqqrw;, p. 421. 
qqt^rU, qt^,.p. 456. 


qf#fnT G. M. gqqfWT p. 899. 
q^ra H. q^, p. 456. 
q^qs Apabhr., p. 367. 
qcil^ qf^or Pr. '* worn’’ p 445. 
qqrRf^wPr. qqnro, p. 359. 
qqm^, q q w Rq for Pr., p. 833. 
qr^qr H. q^ [ qr J p. 449. 
q%r«R3q Aph. qfljqpq?^, p. 421. 
qd^ M, qrcw, p. 468, 
qqiW H. qtqqq, pp. 432, 433. 
q^tgq P. for gdftq, p. 411. 
qmart S. iRf® to remain, p. 496. 
qwr M, qrq, pp. 454, 461. 
qaWM. JrOT,p 470. 
qfe H. visible srq^, p, 432. 
q^M. q^q, p. 467. 
qqqq M. qrsrq, pp. 335, 467, 575, 
qqriir Pr. qsnq, P. 335. 
qqrq, M. qTOT, p. 467. 

TrafrT, Pr. forATsf^q, p. 336. 
qfar? Pr. for qf?q, p. 339. 
qfwgr Pr. for qw^qr, p. 339. ■ 
qgqg, q?Sf!snr from q^qr, p. 5p7. ' 
qq?i%q;r3f sr^«BTqr, p. 589. 
qqrar M, srqnr [ ’q ] p. 452. 
qf^sRPfor ^rB. p. 402. 
qsjuT^ 0.; pp, 519. 
q^^q G. qn|, p, 463, 
qqq Pali qqq to see, p. 295. 
qqq from Skr. SRfd^,_p. 381, 
q%f% or qf^f^ Pr. sn^, p. 341, 
qwgty^ MSg. !r?^qq^,p. 344. 
qqq# Pali for qqq#, p. 283. 
qi^qrfq Pali for jRsqfq, p. 29,6. 
qg^ S. a stone, p. 441, 
qfqqr or qfgqqr, Skr. qf^qrq, p. 398. 
qrl^q Skr. spqfS'ertqr, p. 449, 
qft^rqqr H, qc-in^srra, p. 460. 
q^qqr H. qnVrq, p. 460. 
qf it Pr. for qgrt, ft M. or 
pp, 331, 334, 459. 
qr B-qWiqnr, p. 430, 
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W Ft. Vern. W or 'n'pp.335, 
337, 386. 

Pr. ^01' PP- 330, 456. 
nMt,Rra^f,p. 443, 
iTW, Tisr, p. 421, 

M. srfsnr??, p. 412. 
qifBor Pr, for Trifira', p, 341. 

(nuft M. KP^sr, TTJft, PP. 453, 454, 
602, 522. 

M. TINTS? Mai,, Goan,, p.4l7. 
(nmSJ H. TNIcS, p. 424. 

Tt^ Pr. Trar M. TW.pp. 323)i3, 404. 

in TT^itN or TTSN Pr., 404. 
in?rM.forw,p.4S4. 

TT*. H., p. 455, 
inT^Skt.TITTl.P 523, 

<nK<iill^ 0rtl5»n^ PaliJrfSfri^,p.306. 
TW M. TTSf Skr., p. 429. 

TTW.Skr. T<iw> P‘ 308- 
51 ^, Pr., M. TjTT, PP, 416, 475. 

M.Tl^, p. 467. 

TiratG. Skr. TIT, p.439. 

TOW from TtfifT Skr, p. 385. 

TOT H. 1131 foot, p. 430 
m from snsititJ, p.'383. 

TWit M. sm, p. 443, 

TOT Skr. M.T»rw,p. 442. 

TOTOT, iKTor, Pr. PP 335,441. 
TOT from Tw Skr., p. 385, 

«m, TTRK, P- ‘‘‘09- 
Treg.Tra^, p. 360, 

•TOior <W for ife, P. 343. 

HKPiI Pr. for'Tm<iT, p. 335. 

^ Pr. for sinp, P-336. 

f*om P- 394. 

I^PT.forTT^.P.340, 

for STT^, P- 408. 
for 'iMsi^T, p. 407. 
^?^Pr.for1«^.P. 332. 
for 'RPBT, PP( 407, 408. 


% or ^5 for Pr. %: P. 331. 
fl^lf M. Tll^ Skr„ p. 423. 
f^, in TO-T^r M. mK or TUK 
Pr,i^,iK,pp. 255,331,393, 

f^, pp. 337, 347. 

f^-. S, P., pp. 391, 416, 

f^^JT in^rar G.. p. 391. 

Skr. ftnrjy p. 440. 
for f^TToS:, p. 407. 
f^#IT, p. 425. 

8. mi, p. 450, 

frowpr Pali, an ornamant, p. 294, 
f^RT Oaus, of <<)■ tod rink.p. 440. 
1 ^ 1 ^ Pall for p. 285. 

ITTOr, M, Skr. or 
I ohli. ffilSTT or Sdiait#, 

pp. 423, 514. 
fie, 'fllKi' S. p. 496. 

1 ^ or Pr. Ver. flK, p. 337 . 
(flK^ H. T?3T, p. 437. 

M, ftifr, p. 437, 
ik ' ^ly r Rt M. i^35®t, p. 438. 

«fttf Pr. for Pali p. 331. 

Skr. Pr. M, pp- 423, 500. 
%?it S. drunk, pp. 496, 496. 

^anr, p. 507. 
drunk, p. 436, 
^G.fornm,p. 4 l 2 . 

^ 3 ? or ^ for ^IK) p. 497. 
^Pr.fot^'T,p.325ii3. 
^lePT Pali for 'ftw, p. 286, 

M. p. 430. 

«{iw H. p. 456, 
<flllH.ftipsrrP.488. 

^ P. for SS^, p. 343. 
as from 5N, Sans, p. 388. 

S. SW, M. ®l, p. «». 

S? Puli for 5K, 279, 

5551 for itssfli', p.409. 

555fl Pr. for P> 334, 

5IWPr.fQrsrWiP.339. 
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^ M. srffi» pp. 436, 45a. 
ini ApaWir. for SST'- p. 365. 
ifSff H. forssnrc, p. 411. 

5pnw Pali., p. 306. 
jwit, H. p. 432. 

SW Pali for m p. 279. 

SPC for SPrfl, 412. 
aWT H. for p. 411. 

5^9“ H. for p. 458. 
q f hiW Skr. gft ghr, p. 497. 

5 ^^ Pr. for S^, p. 341. 

5 ^ MSg. for SCT, pp. 331, 343. 
Spg Paii-foT 7^. P- 281, 

?j8: 0. Pi, 5SST S3*nsreT, p. 519. 

^ M . for ?sr, p. 344. 

3«*t for gtm H., p. 409, 

g«^Pali for gwtn^ ar«n(?lr 
p> 305, 

ipxm. H. ghUT, pp. 398, 417. 
Sft Pt. for jRrfi’, p. 330. 
j^Pr. foPTwrtV.p. 341. 
^,^W,p.425. 

I^PWi for p. 289. 

W. P. 426. 

HRH 6a\ita ?f?rr, p. 348. 
«#,3afrap. 496. 

in ^ in ii., pp. 391, 445. 
M. p. 449, 

^(;he bftok in 1^, i^, pp. 392, 462. 
P». foil %!T, p. 333. 
for toir Pall, p. 281. 

^from p. 398, 

^ Fr. for <ftg, p. 333. 

^ or Pr.,p, 357. 

^ Pr. ijiwt, p. 331. 

from nw or nw, p. 361. 
'WTST Pall, Plantiful, p. 294. 
fromi srt^, p. 404. 

Pr. fbr p. 334 


^1% M. for p. 344, 

^ G. Ver. pp, 496, 507. 
^ tPCTT for ^ p. 405, 
qltflST Pali SPI5T, pp. 279-291, 331. 
gff, »fte&o., p. 360. 
gt!T from 5-®%, p. 404. 

Pali for SSW», p, 291, 

Pr. for '»7r, p. 339. 

^fT, p. 395. 

"ittre, p. 395. 

for gtoft M., p. 409. 

Pali for 3®ll^, p, 305. 

<tNt for iflw P., p. 400. 
gnOT for ggaui, p. 407. 

STHrSR for W|4!3fll[, p. 407. 

H. «r$»?rR, p. 575. 
gpirt%5aHifg P. Tanit, p. 46S. 
gnr or swig, M, '»fra, p. 449. 
g*rrasr Skr,, p. 542. 
pfi^for dgr M., pp. 401, 489, 496. 
SRgT M. »rT«f<r, p. 462, 
sr?«m, M. «nOT [iij, p. 437, 

M. p, 462, 

JiWTg, M. «tprr, p. 446, 
nr? for gtg Apabhr. p. 365. 
srrpreg, a guest M, ^igW, p 448i^ 
gPT, 4W W pp. 437, 446. 
p. 387. 

snfX.in araTET, p. 391. 
Spnp,Pali,Ssi(^,9fT, p. 286. 

Kgaar, H. 'Kwaf, p. 606. 

Pr. for g!TO, PP. 339, 45^ 
Pali for p. Wft, 
for p. 399. 

«B^ M. p. 458. 

grw Pali for 71^, p. 286, 
qraw Pali for 'WT. pp. 286, > 3861 * 
qrsj, froitoj. pluialk Pk 4fl'St 
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«9r and ^ Pali, pp. 904, 305. 

Pr. for p. 339. 

^ Pr. for p. 343. 

^ Tadbtiava, p. 360, 

'RtB' M. 360i 

361. 

TW Pali for wir, p. 284. 

M. W, 'Itr^rr, pp. 421, 459. 
<irr5 or Pali, p. 294. 

1%^ H. p. 425. 

p. 261. , 

M. p. 506. 

Pali for p. 279. 
TWPali for 5««r,p. 286. 

■'kN for pp, 405, 524. 

Vfff, p. 361. 

&., M., p, 398. 

finn M. or p. 434 . 

13$ of from 1 ^, Skr., p. 385. 

mr Pr. Skr. IW, p. 504. 

1^ for Pr., p. 357. 

IT B. 1^ H. ?., p. 422. 

^ Skr. for HT-lk, p.429. 

ll[ Skr. 8., p. 496. 

M. p. 449. 

^ from Pp. 412,419. 

1«ST,TWP,P.471. 

father, p. 361. 

IBiW frcrtai SPjrar, p. 350. 

TWPtcPr. for ai3R^, p. 334. 

^ or THR for mm, p. 315. 
m S. IWJ, p. S06. 

?rm H. M. Tflir, p. 470. 

Tlf llTa year, p. 442. 

1% Pali for ij, p. 285. 

T^Pr. mr,p. 359, 

ISf or Ti?r from S' Shns., p. 386. 

mr P. Calamity mriJ, p. 476, 


for ^ M., p. 401, 

ST of s%, 5j^ from SsfsTi P, 386, 
ST S. s^r p. 456. 

S^ for^Bfit, p. 402. 

SfS for sM, p. 398. 

S?St? pp. 419, 432. 

S53Sr Skr. %T or % pp. 398, 439, 
sf|(jfi;TM. sfipfi'.pp. 414, 453, 
479, 523. 

sfis H. OP Is, p, 455. 
sIm Pr. for fihSlTT, pp, 331,333, 
334. 341. 

Sgget from SgST, p. 362. 

SI^ M. ST^, p. 514. 
sir Hindi forSfslT, p. 280, 

SRT from pT Sans., p, 384, 

SI»?T Pali for Si5m, p, 314. 

SHSr Skr. p. 440. 

SRTT Pall for STT, p. 316. 

SRif Pr.formr.p. 335. 

SmI Apabhr. SITTST, p. 369. 
si^ Skr. srfl’ SI# Pr., p. 523. 

SIWT M. siT.p. 463, 
str It, sin m„ pp. 280, 421 . 

SiIt Pr. for Sfit, p. 336. 

^H.SSiT,pp.407,434, 

f#ftsH.s*r#iH,p.431. 

I^ H. sqrt, p. 431. 
flrttn H. P. fisT, p. 431. 
fWiSkr. M.isT.p. 481, 

M. Irt, pp. 397, 410, 417. 
film Inr issm s, pp. 395, 447. 
ftn# G. ^nr, p. 460. 
ftlfK.aiSiir.p. 431. 
^fitM.,p.441. 
fllSiTS G. to terrify, p. 396. 

^ or #ns from fifsrST Sk„ p. 396. 
#T Sindhi, p, 445. 

###!», P.426, 
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^ p. 385. ^ 
sfff Pr.,p. 353. 

G. to fear, p. 395. 

Pr. p. 353. 

to threaten p. 440. 

Pali, A.lm., p 306. 
f^grPali f®r, pp. 254,305,353,508. 

Pr. for P 332. 
fir of fTir from pp. 386,481. 
fg Pr. for f ^, p. 3 30. ^ 
fiin«t or sspf iwf p. 315. 
f!f,f^S.,p, 496. 
f^ Pali., p. 297. 

Pali for f^:, p. 998. 
fwr Pali f5|r f^rif M., pp.295,464. 
f^irPr. forfST.p. 343. 
ffirr, M. p. 468 

f w Skr. M. vsrr, p. 441. 

^ H. for p. 411. 

pp. 391, 402. 
^(^Pr.for^aw, p. 339. 

^ H. p. 431. 

^Tsrr H. f^^RT Skr. p. 439. 
^=ar (t) G. ^’H5T,p. 449. 

%3Rr G. pp. 496, 507. 

^3T from y'Ci^'a'F, p. 383, 
for Pali, p. 285. 

^ M. pp. 428 455. 

^tr for p. 401. 

«fig: (ot) M., p. 483. 
or STTfR, p. 501. 

H. or sn or stt^, p. 501. 
srr of ail% from Skr. Pr. p. 385. 
mfw srmor S. 9n*rf , pp. 408, 455. 
p. 361. 

Pr. SlR, pp. 330, 358. 
rr»nr H. w?r, p. 516. 
vfitjfi' for ^WT, p. 402. 

<rR, s. pp. 466 496. 


*rs5r Pr. Skr. »ia*r, p. 504. 

P. 471. 

iR' Pr. for ’ita:, p. 334. 

«rap M, ’ffR, p. 462. 
strn?, from p. 347. 

wts- M. iT5rr, p. 468. 

>iP5niTT 5iT^r or p. 471. 

«najT for Skr. p, 398. 

Kim Pali for W, p. 284, 

)nr(t M. HT^, p. 543. 

’rod' a bee,^. 448. 

»mt,p.443. 
wr for P., p. 402. 
vrarr p. 589n. 

Pr. for W & not >1^31, p, 339. 
iJcIT for HRq? Skr., p. 383. 
im M. v(r^ B., p. 422. 

for SHT Apabhr., p. 365. 
WH^ qsT Mag. for p. 344 

’iTranT or Raf Pr. M. , p. 337. 
or from pp. 383, 
39 In, 428, 522. 

WEF, KTprr, Skr. p. 523. 

H. KTTT, p. 458. 

H. P. wnr, pp. 404f, 43^. 
iini0R,M. p. 437. 

KtPfT P. Skr. p. 459. 

Rf; H. jackal *ns#Fr, p. 516, 

Pr. for WfSr, p. 341. 
from ’irf^, p. 894. 
or for p. 298, 

fS^^srl' Pali for for 

p. 298. 

and p. 298. 

f5RFi^-*?T, p. 296. 

and for fS:f;8:,p.298, 

f^,p. 294. 

f?CTrorl%T«fTnT,p. 426. 

M, p. 506, 
f?«W,«ft5K,p. 426, 
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f^Skr.,(^hT,p. 523. 

for i%flr^r,'p. 339. 

M. fir^, p. 438. 

;(if from p. 384. 

^ M.SkT..f5rsTr, pp, 414, 444,523. 
^r, p. 425. 

^ Pr. M. isfJr, pp. 447, 614, 521. 

from ’SJP, 39S. 
g^Skr.3i?r:Sn',p. 499. 
ggsr Pr. Skr. p. 504. 
gff Pali for jr^r.p. 288. 

3i?rr,’85T,p. 423. 

^tpp, 557, 580. 

^from ’ijT, a being, p. 38S. 

^ M. SS?Tr, pp. 414, 444. 
sf, P. 523. 

ijjjRIg, M. S<rfT, p. 449. 

M. 3eRfT Skr., pp. 422, 459, 

^in^.f^ipr.y.ooi. 

H. p. 458. 
i?g r ^ M , p. 507. 

from Skr., p. 882. 

M. Skr, p. 459. 

MfKr. P 459. 
hunger for ’5JP, p. 398. 
for ^5tt, p, 339. 

G. from si M., p. 397. 
iW: M. p. 503. 
wnsr, M., pp. 444, 498. 

SHOT M. 11^, p. 442. 

sTw: for lihrs M. ’W4:r, pp. 404,443. 

?rrg^ in or sur^, pp. 392, 4J6. 

im Pr. for s»T, P- 335' 

JT 3 lor Pr." for pp. 331, 335. 

TT^ or t for p. 32Gn3. 
wars Pr. for sf a, p. 341. 

W3T Pr. for Sf^, p. 341. 

WsTr. for SfS, P 841. 

Pr. for «fl:fe,'p. '330. 

P. 593. 
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CulikS PaiSa. forHlfiw,p.344. 
wni Tadbbava Pali for WI^, 
pp, 290, 360. 

sr%sr M. Hr#, pp 416, 445, 465, 
469. 

HSPali foists. P. 587. 

Pall for StHt, p. 295. 
JTsgrP.HrWTM., p. 422. 
wesr Pali for wwt, p. 282. 

H%H Pr. for mSH, p. 339. 
Hjg,iTflTff,p.471. 

M. HiWT, p. 417. 
mK Pr. for H73#rr, p. 343, 
*#P.*lf^, p. 434. 

H53ir Pali for <0f5rr, p. 332, 

HI or M. H?, p. 437, 
aj from HSir Skr., p. 385, 
wra Pr. for ScRF, p. 334. 

HSf Q. from SfT M. gg«{r, p. 399. 
at, p. 452. 
ag Pr. for ay, p. 334. 
avfiw Pr. aanwt for a^Rr, p. 332. 
aega Tailbhava, p. 360. 
*R®lWforat%,p. 418. 
aw# for arsi p. 418. 
awis Pali for a^, p. 279. 
ww«r M. arar, pp. 445, 465. 
ff*rH.af [!rr],p.449. 
wafis r S. ftff#, p- 449. 
aaf M. assfit, p. 468. 
a?fr Pr. fm, pp- 396, 402. 
aa M. as Skr., pp. 413, 450. 
as honey M. #?, p, 449. 
aga%*pr for #at#, p. 402. 

KW ata M. ar#, p. 464, 644, 
aa M. aaa.Skr., pp. 585, 464. 
warr Pali, pp. 294 3l7f. 
nscr P. agat obi pi., p. 516. 

HSq- for Pali a^ M. p. 454- 

s«#M.aw[«l,p.4eT, 
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m 

and Pali, p. ?03. 

JTWI Pr. for w[*rfr, p. 334. 
west for p. 399, 

W# M. wrSf, p. 506. 

*ran Pr. for W5T^, p. 342. 
mrH. Skt. VcTF.p. 439. 
H5Pr.*^SiP- 335. 
jfiSf Q. from t^5f, ffifoSSr, p. 399. 

for itaff Old M., p. 402. 

IW from G. M. p. 399. 
n® Pr. for p. 343. 

RW® M. *Tr«Tr, pp. 417, 462, 475. 
Skt. pp. 401, 441, 

H. for 5^, p. 411. 
arratr Pr. Vera WT, p. 337. 
iTIf orHraPr.,Vern.?rr *Trg[^r Skr. 

pp, 337, 383. 
ma" for *tniW, p. 428. 

M. Skr. wrii«wr, p, 457. 
irnjPTfor v«?P»r Skr., p. 385. 
wl%^, M., p. 499. 

*lHt, p. 418. 

BTHtsff Q. pp. 399, 517. 

Apabh., p. 367, 
irrajr M,n'3«’T. pp.45s, 455, 
irnrf S. W3T, pp. 515, 523. 
vm M. Wr, p. 444. 

Wfft, Vf^r> Skr., p. 524. 
in Wi|, pp. 392, 416. 
in mic M., p. 391. 

'^r. in M., pp. 391, 
404. 

»nv of URTI^ M. *TriT0t,pp. 463,481. 
4Tt^)Er M. p. 455. 

JIR- of »mr, H?T«? Skr., p. 382. 

wrnsf^ fot p. 343. 

stft S. or baring beaten, p.501. 

HToP, WRir Skr, p. 523. 

ffRjpr or or °3r, itt^, p. 348. 

warifr Pr. wrar, p, 348, 

iTPjlH for KRIfr, p. 399. 


«r?rr from Skr., p, 386. 

ilRfr, *r%a5r Skr. H. pp.42» 
524. . 

JTRr or ts for nf<5r, p, 343. 
rrrg H. G. middle ftom.Tpiqr,p.4S9, 
mte M. wTjqf, p, 448. 

JTTJ Pr. for »TR, p. 336. 
ft»T Pali for p. 288. 

fJtrT Pali for ftw, p. 288, 

M. nfiiT, p. 449. 

Pr. for p, 339, 

^ H. for p. 410, 

of Pr., Skr., p. 384, 
fJTcJtsT Pali for *?yRr, p. 285. 
for?3TS,p. 407. 

Pr. for fSr^, p. SSe."!] 
tftir for fiR#, fJ^, p. 469. 
geta- Apa. for pp. 366, 421. 
5f^ Skr. straa- Pr. H. 4rtrr Q. Jilt' 
H.P.iTter,pp. 402, 410,435. 

P. for Hfsyar to bud, p. 410. 

G giCT M., p. 444. 

1 sa? into igrqssr M., p, 393. 
gjar M. gr^, p. 448. 

SUff G. M. for gfff, p. 411. 
gnr for gjT Pali, p. 279.. 

in«fff;? M.,p, 393. 
jpr B. sfrsg; to wipe away, p,444. 
gST Pr. for gaf, p. 343. 
gw Pali for gt, p. 290. 
gfitwr, Skr., p. 524. 

Pali for g?, p. 288, 
g5^ in^W, M., pp. 393,407,409t 
Apabhr. gJgWT, p. 369. 
ggorr, gm-ar, p. 471. 
gi§ M. p. 462. 
gar Pali for W, P. !988. 
gwn in wr TOf lVT M„ p. 393. 
gf Pr. for p. 386. 
gf g Pr. for gJjSRr, p. 335, 
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Pali for JJJF, p. 287. 

PP- 398, 412, 
in »Tif5y, M., p. 393. 
in for ^ p. 289. 
m in wm, G, S., p. 292. 

inHRfr M., pp. 392, 416. 

1^ H. Jft'n, fra Pali H., 
pp. 281, 391, 463. 

1 $ M. in fr^, p. 390. 
lan; in fnir, B. o., p, 390. 

Oulika PaiSa. for p. 344, 
^per S. ^t5, p, 448. 

Jrtfl Pr. for>lf^, p. 331, 
for fnii;!p, p. 408. 

JfiT M. ^[fr, p. 459. 
flaS for ^TOT. p. 395, 421. 

MagadhI, p. 395. 

Jrsfr, G. p. 395. 

M. p. 459. 

Pr. for fnr, p, 336. 

8. for fT^n Pr., p. 410. 

JllfW from MagadhJ p. 397. 
llWn for^RTtn, p. 405. 
ffIfW, ^S[T, pp. 291, 388, 
nrrof?! Pali for p. 311, ‘ 

nt^' for fftnw or iflw, n>^, 
pp. 471, 586. 
nln^ G., p. 365. 
mo? Pali, p. 331. 

nhnr okl. ntraw, nnninp.514. 
^ Pali for pp. 292, 402. 

Pali for »Ti%,p. 289. 

% G. in from p. 397, 
or 15TI from p. 397. 
nt^ orfSt>from J®’, p. 397. 

8kr. for 
pp. 400, 415, 522. 
n\n H, P. for leg, p. 411. 

M. nnpt, p. 468. 
fjftwarOld M., p.499. 


M. nfl'fi', pp, 414, 455, 

n ^ ne ft cf! M. 30#, pp. 454, 461. 
n35T for nir Pali, p. 279. 
n^r Skr. n^n.Pali, pp. 317, 318. 
n?5iraT Ski., p, 542. 
ng from m Skr. P., p. 385, 
nrn Pali for ^rm, p. 286. 
nnn# M. or srin#, p, 344, 
nTf,f#r5, p. 431. 
gnn, M. p. 416. 
m, M. ?I3T, p. 464. 
w M. 3r, p. 416. 
mfw, M. if? or g?, p, 415. 
nlin Pali for nt»n, p. 283. 
ntmt Pali for nfinr, p. 291. 
nmr, M. i^, p. 466. 

fstn Pr. for ran, p. 335. 

Tsnil Pr. for p. 325n3, 
ra>-- M, oar in raofnr, p. 462. 

^ M.% W, p. 468. 
ra^r for ^ H„ p. 402. 

^ and Pali, p. 300, 

^r, TS#, 'CiSsT Pali, p. 30 0. 

M. ra, •<#(, p.485, 

^tnr Pr. for 3iwn M. nn, H. ra* 
pp. 342, 428. 

Tf%nT. p- 301’ 
ran and 7# Pali, p. 301. 

^anr for ranr Pali, p. 281. 
raran for p. 407. 
G.HHreinB, p.466. 
or ra? Pr« P’ 348. 

^030 Pr. for pp. 335, 347. 

from T?r Skr., pi 382. 

fr^G.ra#.p.496, 

^ Ofilika paik for raST, p» 244. 
^.^i^and mm Pali 

pp. 299, 300. 


^for »t«?r,p. 402. 

80 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s vork*. Vol.IV.1 
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Pali for TISTfST, p. 283. 

TI5Tg:, ^T3T, Pr. m [I., p. 333n3. 

TFsrr, Ti3Tr*r, ^isTtf^^pr, ttit, ’rrstr- 
Ht, pp. 255, 300, 218, 519. 
and Pali, p. 300. 
and p. 300. 

M. uoff, p. 461. 

^ lor G. Pali, p. 314. 

Tisfr Pali, p. 314. 
sera M. p. 414. 

TIN nigMs H. p. 475. 

TIN M. for TPir, p. 454. 

TINfll®!? M., p. 427. 

TIN M. THTT Skr., p. 429. 

TIN M. TT3T king p. 430. 

TITT M. Sltr. TIT^, p. 413. 

Tnt or Tir%, p. 413. 

Pr. for f?S, p. 335. 

Pr. for Nt^T, p. 330, 
l%lf Pr. Pall, N=a3‘, p. 358, 
f?^or N^Pr. NTg, pp. 330, 358, 
l^inr Pr, Pali Nor, p. 358. 

Pali for 55%, p. 288. 
ifl^ Pr, or Pali W1%, p. 358, 

Pr. for Ntf^, p. 330. 
p. 413, 

NfTT Pali for N»T, p, 290, 

NNlfT Pali for pp, 284, 288, 

NWT Pr., p. 353. 

W, Pali, p. 301. 

^ M, p. 424. 

^ G., p. 408. 

Tf P. for Tttttl, p. 411. 

W H. T5T!%, p, 414. 

Pall for 0^, p. 284. 

5!spefr Pali for p. 284, 

p. 471, , 

^^IWls p, 47l, 

^ G. &om Hindi, p, 399. 


SIN of 5%, p. 384. 
cSHT frtim eJsr Skr., p. 384. 

from cTN, p, 5U7. 

®?r: M. OTN [orj, p. 466. . 

3'E^oi for eJ^OT, p. 471 . 

Pali from p. 296. 
eSfr from Pr. Nra, p. 508n. 

?5I55rr M. p. 522. 

^ for ^ Pali, p. 279. 

3Fs«r.‘ S., p. 496. 

c5SN? for 5rvN% Pr„ pp. 357, B61. 

5JWTr% Pali Atm. p. 306, 

Pali, p. 311. 

3I^TTrr% Pali T5TN& Sans., p. 296. 
M, iTsos, i§5jr? pp. 406, 

407. 

?j^T P. Nlf(%5y, p. 441. 

^ for ^NT, p. 403. 

555r5i from NUN, pp. 408, 441. 

&c. Apablir. p. 371. 

5JTN from pp. 382, 386. 

53'rNNl'a' oaueal, p. 531. 

G. to adhere, p. 395. 

NTf M. NTNT p. 440. 

^IfPr, for 315^13:, pp. 342, 428. 
?yiNoi M., p 504. 

5JI^3?r for p. 421. 

OTNur M,, p. 531. 
p. 294. 

arif Pr. for 5nN, p. 336. 

M. f%f (or), pp. 448, 450, 481; 
fifiST, NS'i, i^NT, "flirr &o., p. 495. 

for p, 420. 

I©I%T Skr., p. 642. 

Pr. for pp. 336, 481. 

Apab. for atNiP, p. 421. 
^ G. NR!, p, 441. 

SNNT H. from p. 437. 
g<»r Pr,, p, 353. 

©NTlt Pali, p. 306. 
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gsercST Old M. p. 499. 

to come to take, p. 395. 

^ H. pp. 434, 516. 

^ B. M. pp, 401, 

454, 455. 

^ M. sMifT, p, 441, 

G. p. 416. 

^ from Skr., p. 384. 

H. for p. 410. 

H. p. 441. 

^swrPr. for^.pp. 331, 335. 
iTf for (rtS, p. 326n3. 

^ M. or^,f%, p. 419. 

Oulika PaiSa. for oJiTJr, p.344. 
G. from itspir, p. 399. 

KiBRTt G. from p. 399. 

TO Pr. for TO, p. 343. 

TOR for^, p. 403. 

TOTOT Skr. p. 542. 

!RW Pali for TOT, p. 282. 

R#Pr.,p. 358. 

or Pr. p 343. j 
Pr. or R’#ir for ^^5,p. 343. 

TO Skr. M. TO, p. 435. 

R|llf for Palisr^.pp, 282,580,581. 
TOTS® M., p. 447. 

TO from R<f Skr., pp. 383, 415. 

RTfw M. S., pp. 256, 382. 

TOjt, Skr., pp. 580, 581. 

Rl® Pali for ff%, p. 288. 

TOR Pali for ^,p. 286, 

RTO M. TOIR Mai., Goan., p,4l7, 
TOa Pali for 5R5,p. 279. | 

TOT M, TO( t ) pp. 445,465. 

or TOnt Pali from TO;, p. 305. 
TOT|® H„ p. 447. 

TO^H. as. TO. ^0. pp. 301, 

RTO TO®, p. 231. 

TOTOT M. srt®, p, 463, 
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TO from Skr., p. 381, 

TOHt Cr. to fain arr, p. 456. 

TOTfT M. TOrrrar, p. 430. 

H. Pali,pp. 

Rfr® M. or TOOT, p. 500. 
r| M. RiRor, TO® S., p, 466. 

RIOT G., p. 466. 

R^, R% or ROT Pr„ R?R, p. 333, 
R^ S. to rain RR,p. 456. 

RS5f Apabhr. for p. 421. 

ROTT for ^ H., p. 403. 

RR® G. mu M. [I. 

RH^ Pr. RRllruot ROT, J», y;'.!) 
Rl%®f® S. R5fr^®, p. 456. 

R® S. TOT, p. 456. 

ROT M. Rig Skr, p. 413. 

Rff Pr, and Skr. same, p. 384. 
ROTSG.RgH.p. 460. 

ROT^ Q. or Rr^, RfR, p. 449. 

Rf Pr. for RR;,p. 386. 

RTTOir Pr. for RI5RT, ?• 335. 

RHOT^, Riami, RROTOT, RIHOTOT, 
pp. 474, 514. 
rtIIto M. Ri^ir, p. 416. 

ROTT, RrfsTO Skr., RITOT, MflL.Goan’ 
p.524. 

Rl^S., p. 515. 

ROTTO^ft Pr., for RRUTOfi-, p. 342. 
RirarsT M. Rtmir, p. 522. 

RT# M. for Rlift, P' 454. 

ROT, ROT, ROT, p. 404. 

RtlJflS in RTROT M., p. 404. 

RIRRf^ M. RTRltor, p. 465. 

Rit G. ROTOTR Skr, pp. 430, 454. 
Rnfr Skr. M. rot, p. 436. 

ROT9T Pr, ROTRJ, p, 447. 

RWR In RIRR Apabhr., p. 404, 

RUT H, ROT, Skr, p, 429, 
riotJ G. Skr. TOT to resist, p, 439. 
RISOT M. RTSr, p. 416. 

Rt|? M. TOSOT Skr. TOOTfk, p,624. 
Px. for STOOT, p. 333. 
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Pr. for %^5rr,|3f(nTr,pp.33 1 ,342. 
ftsintr Pr. for ficTT^, p! 3?5. 

M. S., p. 458. 

Pr. for p. 335. 

1%-^ S„ M. fW, p. 441. 
l%Rtir Skr. for p. 398. 

H. p. 458. 

ra^ntiff Pali for »rra; with ft, p 305, 
Pr. for p. 342. 

its 9. lightning, p. 516. 
ftxsf Pr. for ftura, p. 332. 
ftsrsy Pr. p. 500. 
ftsr S, to throw itBtr, p. 481. 
ft^TT M. [ of ], pp. 454, 461. 
i%ft M. F^cff, p. 454. 

^M., pp. 411, 514. 
ft^ST Pr. for p. 343. 
ftsTorr, p. 431 . 
itsrf, p. 423. 

ft® Apa. for Rsrr, p. 365. 
ft?rft Pali for t%, p. 1.05. 
ftqi Pali forft?T^r, p. 286. 
it^ M. thr, pp. 463, 500. 
it^^ET for Pali ft1|[T, p. 283. 
fttft M. ftsft,ftoiTt, pp. 444,454. 
ft^ M. ft«n%, p. 413. 
ft«T Pali for ftsr, p. 283. 
itftragrfg- for p. 421. 

ftvf?f, ft’gjT, p 523. 
itR^ 9. for ft^off M., p. 40 ?. 

itf^ Pali for tft, p. 285, 
itit'qs Pr. for p. 333. 
ftortf H. ftsTIf , p. 446. 

C iff ], 8ff¥, p. 441. 
ft«rm M. ^ffi^,p 442. 
ft>gw S. tgrf , p. 441. 

M. p. 463, 

Pali for ft^, p, 288, 

M. excited, p, 499. 
nom.6ing, Apahhr.,p.366. 
^Vnfr,p.443. 


ftw<m for itwftfr, p. 407. 

G. for ft»nTft, p. 285. 
ftff^T Pr. ftfrr% notltoTf^ft, p. 339. 
T%-ftEr P. from ■^sr, p. 397, 
ftfR morning, p. 449. • 
trs M. p. 415, 
tfftqsr M. p. 416. 
tht Pr. for p, 334. 

for !J««lcrPr., p. 357. 
f%PaIi for ffitr, p, 288. 

^ G. %z, p. 507. 
pr Pali for ?«)■, p. 288. 

P. ^Sfia-, p. 468. 

fS H. f|T, pp. 256, 3S 2. 
|r%ip M. ft^, p. 416. 
fpr in H. pr?, p. 390. 
fff in 53t Ot. p, 391. 

^ Pali for PT, p, 330. 
tgT^rof M. from f^spT, p, 897. 
t? [ 3r ] M., p, 444. 
tor M. ttfirr, p, 430. 
tfsrr, tor Pr., p 255. 

or ftanff Pali for f^, p. 305, 
t^, tftw, p 589n. 
tc for tr, p. 406. 
t^fromft^, p, 398. 
tsy M. for ?%t#, pp.410,414,479. 
^ Pr. for ?gfr, p, 339. 

Pali for T? p. 291, 
t?rc® to cause to sit, p. 440, 
tft^P 9kr, for t^err, p. 400. 

^ Skr. forts S., p. 400. 

Skr. for t?, p 400. 
tlTPT from Skr. p 381. 
sp»T Pali, p. 286. 

SPW Pali, p, 286. 

5qs«r a fan, pp 407, 431. 

STT^HTH, ?WST®T, p. 471. 

5?rrsr M. gr?, p. 467. 
smt Pali, p, 286, 
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^ Pali for p. 287. 
i?re0:Palis;T?F, p. 45.8. 

?Rr for %, p. 408. 

5Rr M. W (or), p. 451. 

?I3? M. HI?, p. 461. 

Pali, p. 817. 

Ma. HTsklK, p. 344. 
35IKTO3W, p, 433. 

y r fSg r Skr. M. RT^, pp. 415, 435, 
478. 

?rr5»T5ft-i5t^, Rhrflf, Rhrtr, p. 409. 

M. for RTCR, pp. 331, 343. 
^rrs^, p. 540. 

(Iiw (or) M., pp, 483, 485. 

M. oirrar, p. 495. 

firosfr, aril, p. 492. 

^{[T M. f^TOot, p. 468. 

1%^? M. p. 448. 

M., p. 457. 

tm? M., p. 393. 

l^^^p.457. 
fS|r»i, p. 457. 
f^.p.457. 

for M., pp.410, 451. 
or %?rrsJ from ojmp.397. 
G. Skr., p. 429. 

for oft, p. 317. 
fi|il#M.i5ftN««O[,p.430. 

P-470. 

G-. make him Bew,p. 427. 
5 ^, Skr. (%■;, PP.408, 457. 

G. to sew, p, 457, 

G. to cause to sew, p.395, 
ttiwff G. i^f^rnr, p. 457. 

M. p. 443. 

M. RPTot, pp.424, 444. 

?fT^, p. 426. 

?fNr M. p. 424. 

^fr^f G. to sew, p. 395. 
fof ^ what ? p. 457, 


5^i»i5?r, p. 426. 
sot, p. 386.' 

pp. 317 , 
318. 

So^in#?rM., p. 393, 

S^ H. ^ [ srr ], p. 449. 

S®^ M. 5ipr, p. 463. 
s«r M. Birr, p. 466. 

in ^rirra G., p. 390. 
jgip, pp. 387, 391. 

SOT Pali Bor to hear, p. 295. 

^oMft S. Bor[ s], p, 455. 

P. f%5^r, p. 448. 
^sH.,p.457. 

^ M. s«JT, pp. 410, 414, 457. 
ttor pp. 395, 408, 457. 

Iiopr^ or JT M. p. 419. 

^lor^I, p. 419. 

^ M. (srSfoBiCT, pp. 397, 431. 
ifti^ M. Skr. p. 457. 

^ M. at tnr^T, jsa:, p 460. 

^B. for?rrFir,pp.412,431. 

M. or Bi^ Skr. SOT# , 
pp. 408, 440. 

W Skr. for Itob M., p, 400, 
ImsrH. pp. 447, 457. 
s^rfotaw i**r!-#ft?r?f»^, p. 352. 
Stf5r?Rr Pr„ p. 352, 

01 qa for qor, p. 397. 

^»rW5y for Rrtoosr M., pp.407, 442, 

^<TrawM.Bio5r,p.417. 

# for Pali, p, 285. 

Jnfi Skr., p. 457. 

Bn?;(*rr).p,448. 

%«rr for Pali, p 285. 

M.bott, p 441. 
»Bqw,BrajrM.,p.424. 
wrr^:lo’'snB3r,p 404. 

«rrtrsM.#OT, p,439 
1 #5? from#«S,p.386, 
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Pr. for pp, 335, 339. 

N? or N!r, M. P. ‘419. 

Pr. for p. 330. 

Saur. for p. 510, 

Pr, for p. 330. 

O, and B., p, 519, 

^ Pali for 3jr!K,3?J5Fr,^15pT,p.383. 
N# M. ?rt, p. 448. 

^r*R for Skr. 399. 

P, pp. 434, 436, 

^ktotM. Skr. ^jr^Faf) p. 43 i. 

^IffT M. iSTffT, p 434. 

P. M. ^aqrr'sr, p. 434. 

from with ?r, p. 394. 

for NST Pali, p, 281. 

N^irNPr. for ifTTV-q-N, p. 332. 

Pr. for ^CT, p, 339. 

NSPr. for^J, p. 334. 

NSoJ M. 1%%, p, 438. 

Pr. for f^5r, p., 341. 

^rf^rep Pali for pi 286. 

Pr, p. 341. 

NtrorrPr.for p. 332. 

Pali for 5yq»Jr, p. 384. 

Pali for p. 304. 
sapor or a’fw Pali, p. 299. 
saf^rri^rdPali, pp,298, 299. 
WT, Vf*rR Pali for p. 299. 

wg?sa or ’ar^jft Pali, p. 299. 
aw M. arw, p. 463, 
aa S. a wish, p. 516. 

^ H. saaaew, p. 516. 

• a^a in 5Rar%a, p. 294. ' 
af^ M. sa^r.p. 519. 
a^sa M. aaa, pp. 403, 437. 
aijT H. for 5sa, p 411. 
aa?^ M. aaa, p. 439. 
aw for Pflli, P- 279. 
aw Pali fora^, p. 281. 
aa from a^ Sans. pp. 383, 459. 
•sa® G. wa.M. aw, ara.pp. 399. 


aac Fv. for jyrqr, p. 343, 

aasf G. M, #ftrfir, pp. 404, 461, 

aait or afaf^ Pr., p, 341. 

aagw Skr. sjjrsr, pp- 440, 470. 

a^sfcriir or a^ardr, af^, p.326n3. 

a- arf^a, Pr. ava, p. 34i. 

a^ M. aw, p. 461, 

a^ G. af for a^, p. 464. 

aa M. jjT5a, p. 456. 

asyf M, aanpr, p. 431. 

a^ara G %5a, p. 470. 

aaoST Pali for sa^^, p. 332, 

aw M. aqwfr, p. 414. 

as#,aw,&c.,Pr., p. 349. 

aw3T Pr. or awtra for a%, p.332 

awfa Pr., p. 349. 

aiqfta or awria, p. 349. 

a5%f%, ^Tsrra-OT Pr., p. 349. 

air for a#, p. 336. 

arasc Pr. lor araf, p. 335. 

arf from arnfr Sans., p. 333, 

at^Pofr M. sjfcyf, p. 456. 

ar^r, arsifr, arsil, p. 471, 

aia H. wrep, p. 434. 

ai*j' M., p. 487. 

at^ from afaq?a, p. 382. 

ara, a:eorT Skr., p. 523. 

ar^ar^ Pr., p. 478. 

sar^r, Skr. pp. 478,514, 524. 

ara H. ars Skr., pp. 413, 450, 

arg M. aw, p. 449. 

ara P. wrf^, p- 456. 

araw, M. arw, p. 442. 

arassi, p. 443. 

araaa Skr., p. 539. 

arftwr M. for aaa. p- 412. 

ari M. ar%, p. 466, 

arar M war Skr., p. 456, 

ato5t, p. 418, 

arasT M. araa, wnw, p- 465. 
aia^ Skr. anaa^P, dark, p.440, 
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^rra^Jr, M. ^wr, p, 430. 

^rrf^ Skr., p. 440. 

’crmPali 'or p. 291. 

’'atf Pi., pp, 346, 347. 

^ for ET 5 , p. 336, 

*6^0Tr Pr., p. 346. 

^ngW, M„ p. 521. 

Skr, a chain, p. 440. 
Qnj. to teach, p. 395, 
f^n^t G., Skr., p. 457. 

^ G., p. 457. 

Pr. for pp. 331, 334. 

for p. 420. 

P. 393. 

Pr. for p. 343. 

p. 425. 

pp. 431, 440, 455. 

f%T of 1%^ from ^rw.8kr., p. 383. 
f%«5TNr Pall for sgrw, p. 285. 
f%^Sr Pali for sgN, p. 285. 

1%^ Pali for i^eu, p. 285. 

Pr. for _^, p. 340. 

H,, lfR[T,’p. 456. 

Guj. to learn, p. 395. 

G. for 5jf , p. 455. 

'fftE' Pali for p. 291. 

Apab., p. 367, 

Ssnif)-, p. 433, 

5?Df for ^-ijRW , p. 326n3. 
m M„ p. 456. 

for ^5T, giBtr, p. 289. 
p, 426, 

^ Pali for 5W, p. 283. 
lii'i'fc'i, H, p, 448. 

^rtiT Pali for p. 286. 

M. from tgjr, p, 504. 
sgsot if. p, 506. 

^Pr.for W*r.P* 382 . 

Pr. for spfttt, pp. 253, 
353, 383. 

S, having heard, p. 501. 


woflfil. ^mnt’Pali, ^rofrt, p. 306. 
W, gHP-, p. 458, 
g^EorPr., ^?E5T, p. 359. 

'5?T?EDr,^St5r®r,q5^,p.333, 
^ from pp. 384, 481. 
g:% Pr. for p. 334, 

g:?r. p. 47i. 
iftfr Pali for EW, p. 285, 

G. JJifr, pp. 462, 499, 

5NT3- H. P., ERR, p. 433. 

or M. RT, p. 433. 

Pali for p. 285. 

H. gf to sleep, p. 432. 

, Rfij^, pp. 334, 432. 

^ MagadM for p. 344. 

>8 

tiaRH or ^ifrsR from lOT'R Skr,, 
p. 397. 

Pr. for p. 335. 
for Pali, p. 285. 

g;i%^F, H. p, 416, 

E;5r H. or SST. Skr, p. 434. 

5??ff H,, W!% or p. 434. 

EJTET H,. IE, p. 507. 

*J? M. p. 460. 

^ H. ^RJT, pp. 456, 523. 
tssrr Pr. for ^TRT, p. 339. 

EttPali for«1&^, p. 291. 

%cy Pali for trar, p. 289. 

%Rr or %gr Pr. for p. 331, 

^ G. p, 460. 

Ef^ G. gSR, p. 449. 

%5t Quj., p. 408. 

^ G. E^, p. 414, 

%fvR Skr. for M. p. 400. 
EtswH Pr. for ^§E|j r, p, 341, 
eNt H. pp, 434, 456. 

E1^ M. sgOET, pp. 291, 414, 456. 
^ Pr. for p. 331. 

Pali for p, 291. 

Skr,, eJse: Pr., EtW U., 
p. 328n3, 
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from 55^0?!?:, pp. 4«0, 532. 

#r M. p, 433 
tTO( Pali for pp. 282, 283, 285. 

423. 

Pr. for p. 336. 

from p. 397, 

Pr. for p. 336. 

^inr Skr. for ^7?nT, pp. 400,449. 

M. lili?r, p. 463. 

WPR for W M.,p. 409. 

?50cC from^^^ M..P.398. 

?<ajy, M. 'OlR great, p. 440. 

W, M. p. 462. 
p. 294. 

of %?nt, M. p. 463- 
W Pali, W Skr., p. 310. 

S. r?rr3f murders, pp. 476,516. 
?T% or M., pp. 444,514,521,623. 
M. p. 415. 

to understand, p. 442, 
G. ?^,p,470. 

Pr. for wfTfl^, pp. 334, 341. 
or ?^T, pp. 436, 452. 

Skr., pp. 409, 439. 

5^:^ for M., p. 410. 

Skr. a plough, p. 440. 

5?!s:r Pr. for fj%, pp. 333, 398, 

Pr. for 5f?Sr, P, 335. 
for f rg^T, p. 407. 
moving S. p. 436, 492. 

B#3i, ?nt3T, Pr. for ?n^, p, 341. 
5^ (jf Pr. for ?JS, p 342, 

M. «SS!i?, p. 460, 

?5q:T M, ?Tf^, p. 412. 
f*%asoT or Pr., p. 357. 


G., q^9fr, p. 496. 

?r., p. 355. 
etssr Pr., p. 355. 

Pr , p, 355. 
m, M. STS', p. 462. 

for p. 442. 
gif B., STSTka-, p. 459, 
m M., pp. 415, 459. 
gRTfrom 5^, gw, gf, pp. 386, 
415, 444, 474, 513. 
gw from g^R Skr., p. 384. 
gnfi S., a peasant, p. 575, 
gT%?F, grdr S.,pp. 416, 522. 
gitg Pr. for gl^^rt^, p. 331. 
itatst Pr. for fg’r, p, 380, 
for Pali, p. 295. 
f§T5T H. for gftoT, p. 412. 

%?tT M. lor gRff or °«P, p. 412. 
3.,%te(%l%«y,pp.410,46K 
for ft, p. 317. 
f «( of ff as gir, p. 384. 

S^, TO, p. 257. 
f ffir doing, p. 436, 
ggtr Skr., ft®*)! M., pp 225, 390^ 
tsr Pali for sl'irtma:, p. 286. 

I from pp. 383, 385. 

^ from ^er^.p. 382. 
gTarsr M.. wt-i^,p. 538, 
gfsrg, It^ng Pr., p. 356. 
gil^ Pali for p. 287. 
gitfifi, Pali, p. 310. 
gtl^ for Pr., p. 356. 

gW?-^-fT^ oj^gWI^.p. 356. 
gli^ for uRwrtfi Pr., p, 355. 

for 5!f , p. 411. 
gi tor fKi Pali, p. 285. 




